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An A ARABIAN HISTORY. 


FEXERVLEY- HASSEIN, an Arabian Prince or Emir, 
BA 


fs was the laſt of the antient race of Kings who had 
" M ys governed Egypt with ſo much magnificence and 

M glory: but of all the rights which his birth gave 
Me NN bim in that rich and floutiſhing kingdom, he poſ- 


' ſefſed no more than the dominion of a little canton, fituated in 


the midſt of a long chain of mountains, on the borders of the 
Red-Sea, where he conſoled himſelf for the loſs of ſo envied a 


Throne, in the zeal and devotion of a handful of faithful ſub- 
jets, by whom he was adored, and the Sovereig 
mable mine of emeralds, the only one in Egypt, and the richeſt 


nty of an ineſti- 


in the world. He was born with a great ſoul, noble and ele- 
vated ſentiments, a penetrating and comprehenſive genius, a cou- 
rage truly maſculine, and capable of the higheſt undertakings. 
He had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in war, both cnet the Arabian 
Princes his neighbours, and under the Imperial ſtandard of the 
Porte, whence he was as formidable to his enemies, as amiable to 
his ſubjects; and all theſe great qualities, joined to the Royalty 
of his deſcent, and his immenſe wealth, made him regarded with 


a a jealous eye, even at Cairo. The Baſhaws of Egypt fucceſfively 
had heard of his ineſtimable mine, and avarice needed no 


temptation to endeayour his ruin. To which end it was, at laſt, 
thought adviſcable to render him criminal in the eyes of the : 


Stand Signior by the ſubſequent means, —Certain Turks were 


firſt prompted to commit outrages in his peaceable States, to in- 
ſult his ſubje&s, and carry off their camels. And when Haſſein 
prudently avoided oppoſing violence with violence, an Aga in the 


neighbourhood was commanded to invade his territories with open 


hoſtilities ; all which, inſtead of oppoſing, he only modeſtly 


complained of, and at the ſame time interceded for redreſs to bis 


injured ſubjects. But, inſtead of obtaining juſtice, his remon- 


ſtrances were treated as treaſon, and he himſelt ordered forthwith 
No. 1. A to 
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to repair to Cairo, to anſwer for his conduct. Haſſein, aſtoniſhed 
at this procteding, and unwilling to be ſacrificed in the dark, de- 
fired time to deliberate on his compliance, which was looked upon 
as ſuch an aggravation of his guilt, that he was inſtantly pro- 
claimed a rebel, and certain troops were appointed to puniſh his 
diſobedience. But this rancour of his enemies was not excited 
by the emerald mines alone..——Haſſein poſſeſſed a greater and 


more envied treaſure, his wife, a lady of a furprizing beauty; but 


even more celebrated for her prudence, ſpirit, truth, and fidelity, 


than the tranſcendent charms of her perſon. It was on her the 
Emir doated; it was for her his heart was firſt and principally - 
concerned; not his former loſs of Egypt, or the danger that now 


threatened the remains of his antient patrimony. A journey 
which the Emir had occaſion to make to Cairo, together with the 
Princeſs his ſpouſe, afforded the Baſhaw an opportunity to ſee 


her, and that ſight was the very moment accompanied with love. 
At the time that Haſſein was at Cairo, the Baſhaw had given cer- 


tain magnificent entertainments to the Ladies of his own Seraglio, 


and invited thoſe of all the Lords of his Court to partake of | 
them. As no man, of whatever quality, was permitted to be a 


 ſpeQator of theſe ſports, Haſſein made no difficulty to ſuffer his 


dear and amiable Princeſs to be preſent. But while the whole 
Court ſhone with lights, and rung with their innocent pleaſures, 


the Baſhaw, either bewitched by his curioſity, or preſuming by 
his power, interrupted all by his ſudden appearance amongſt 

them. At this unexpected ſurprize the apartments re-echoed 
with mingled cries of fear and aftoniſhment, and every one made 


the beſt eſcape ſhe could. The Arabian Princeſs was the firſt 
eyes, and won his attention, and confequently 


that had allured his 
was the laſt who could avoid him: her alone he regarded, ad- 


qreſſed, and purſued ; and having, half by violence, ſtopped, 55 
Lou fly me, charmer of my heart, ſays he, and would 


e conceal thofe beauties which deſerve the adoration of the 
world: don't deny me the pleaſure this opportunity gives me, 


<< but allow me one moment, at leaſt, to enjoy a felicity I wiſh 


could be eternal, What have you to fear where you can 
% command? Every thing, my Lord,” anſwered ſhe con- 
temptuouſly, and diſengaging herſelf eagerly from his embrace, 

* every thing, where the laws of honour and hoſpitality are fo 
* flagrantly violated,” At theſe words ſhe abruptly left him, 


covered with confuſion, inflamed with paſſion, and in deſpair of 
ever ſeeing her more. On the other hand, Haſſein was no ſooner 
informed of this adventure by his Princeſs, than he reſolved to 


leave Cairo that moment, and ſave himſelf from the treachery of 

Courts, in his own hoſpitable mountains. This fatal interview 

finiſhed what the emerald mines began; a vaſſal, tho? a Prince, 
Ws was 
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was thought too happy in poſſeſſing two ſuch ineftimable trea- 
ſures ; and it was reſolved to bereave him of both, at the ex- 
pence of his own life. But Haſſein was no ſooner convinced 
his ruin was ſought, than he determined to ftand upon his guard: 
he ordered his ſubjects to retire to the mountains, with their 


flocks and provender, and fortified the paſſes with all imaginable 


diligence ; whence, however eaſy it was thought at Cairo, to re- 
duce a petty Prince of the Arabians, thoſe who were charged 


with the expedition found the difficulties almoſt inſurmountable, 


Skilled in all the intricate mazes of that wild country, he terri- 


fied them with continual alarms, cut off their convoys, and, by 


the advantage of fituation, utterly repulſed their moſt obſtinate 


attacks, But, however ſucceſsfully he had hitherto defended 


himſelf, his much-loved Princeſs inceſſantly tormented herſelf 
for being the fatal cauſe of his danger. Wretch that I am, 
would ſhe frequently exclaim, that beauty which Heaven flattered 
me with as a pledge of my huſband's happineſs, and my own, 
that very beauty threatens to be the ruin of us both ! you 
ſee, my dear Haſſein, the capriciouſneſs of my fate? I love you, 
and defire to live only for your fake ; and yet I have the curſe to 
ſee that very life become a ſnare to put an end to your's. Yes, 
yes, it is I who embitter your pleaſures, and poiſon your repoſe, 
who waſte your dominions with fire and ſword ; without me you 


would have no enemy to endanger your eſtate, or calumniate 
your fame. Oh! perfidious beauty, how chimerical are thy ad- 
voantages? How real and how many thy calamities ?—Haſleia 


heard theſe tender and delicate complaints with unfeigned affec- 
tion, and cordially endeavoured to remove them.— No, Madam, 
ſays he, it is not love, but avarice is the cauſe of our misfortunes! 


The Baſhaw never loved, and you do him too much honour to 


ſuppoſe him capable of an inclination ſo noble or ſo honourable. 
His brutal and ſavage heart doats only on my emerald mine, and it 


is to the luſt of rapine I am to be ſacrificed ; but how little will 


be his gain? Haſſein was never the ſlave of fear; and in ſuch a 
fituation as mine, thoſe who dare die, can at leaſt diſappoint, if 
not conquer, their enemies.—Neither, on the other hand, was 


the Baſhaw wholly at caſe or tranquil. Six months had already 


paſſed, and yet Haſſein lived, and ſtill poſſeſſed both his wife and 


his mine. Reſolved, therefore, to be kept on the rack of expec- 
tation no longer, he levied half the force of Egypt, headed th: 
expedition himſelf, ſurrounded the mountains on every fide, and 


cut off all poflibility even of a retreat. The unfortunate Haſſein 
ſeeing himſelf now irreparably undone, had recourſe to his laſt 
and only conſolation, There were but fix perſons in the ſecret 
of the mines ; theſe he ſent for, and pointing to the Turkiſh 


forces aſcending the hills on all ſides, My friends, ſaid he, 


* * thoſe _ 
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<« thoſe are the tyrants who have enſlaved you, and murdered 
«© your Princes; and I, the laſt of the miſerable line, am now 
* to follow them. You know the motive of this unjuſt inva- 
« ſion. The precious mine, which their avarice perſuades them 


« is infinitely more valuable than it really is. In one moment 


© they will be here, and in imagination already devour their 


* prey. But if I am not deceived in your fidelity, that ima- 
ic gination is all they ſhall ever poſſeſs. Death, death will both 


«© deliver you from their mercileſs hands, and diſappoint their 
< hungry avarice for ever. Depend upon it, your Prince will 


© not long ſurvive you,” As he ended, with a glance of his 
eye he ſhewed them the executioners, ready with their bow-ftrings, 


to which thoſe faithful ſubjects ſubmitted with an alacrity beyond 


_example.——Haſſein dropped ſome grateful tears upon their bo- 
ſoms, and flew with ardour and impatience to the tent of his 
dear Princeſs, to take his laſt leave. Madam,” ſaid he, the 
«© enemy is at hand; the ſtandards even now rife between the 


* hills ; but I have already had the pleaſure of preventing half 


c his triumph. My flaves, by their deaths, have ſealed up the 


“ ſecret of the mine for ever.“ And for you, my deareſt wife,” 
added he, {tenderly preſſing her hand, as to take his laſt leave, 
„Live!“ Here, in ſpite of himſelf, nature broke forth in a 


flood of tears, which for a moment prevented him from going on. 


« Live ! my dear wife—remember thy unfortunate Haſſein, but 


* chiefly remember his fidelity,” He could add no more; but, 
overcome with tenderneſs and affection, would have torn himſelf 
away to conceal, if poſſible, the reſidue of what he ſuffered and 
deſigned. But the Princeſs detained him by force: Stay, 
*« Haſlein,” cried ſhe, in the anguiſh of her ſoul, almoſt melting 


with grief, tis too ſoon to die; for that I know is your deſign, 
«© though you ſtrive to conceal it from me. But have you 
thought me unworthy to bear you company? Do you believe 


e me mean enough to ſurvive you? Know then, Haſſein, that 
© though you have reſolved to ſhew me the way, it ſhall be my 
glory to prevent you.“ No, my dear Lord,” added ſhe, 
fondly folding him in her arms, the Barbarian ſhall triumph 
cover neither of us. A friendly poiſon will, in a few moments, 


s ſecure me from his daring inſults. I long foreſaw our mutual 
<* misfortunes, I foreſaw alſo your life was near its period, and 
found means to reach the goal before you. Happy in the re- 
& fletion, that our inſolent enemy will have every paſſion but 


& his cruelty defeated.” * Go,” ſhe continued, almoſt faint- 

| Ing as ſhe ſpoke, “go, fight, and die] But fail not to avenge the 
e blood of a wife, who 233 loved you, beyond her own ex- 

&« iſtence.“ 

anc Haſſein having taken a religious and affectionate leave of her 
a deceaſed 


In ending theſe words, ſhe expired in his arms; 
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deceaſed body, haftened to put himſelf at the head of his little 

army; who, inſpired with the enthuſiaſm of their Sovereign's 

grief and rage, behaved as if the right of vengeance was their 

own. But Haſfſein, now alike both hopeleſs and regardleſs of 
victory, charged into the middle of the enemy, and ſelecting the 

Vizir as the only object worthy of his fury, killed him in the 

| midſt of his guards, and was himſelf immediately cut to pieces 
' 8 | 2 
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Asxecporzs of GUSTAV US ADOLPHUS. 
0 day, when only between five and ſix years of age, he 


was running among buſhes, his Preceptor, to deter him, 
told him there were huge ſnakes there; and he very unconcern- 
edly anſwered, Then give me a ſtick, and I will kill them.“ 
This courage was tempered with the moſt noble generoſity, and 
the moſt condeſcending affability. A peaſant bringing him a 
ſmall horſe, the young Prince ſaid to him. I will pay you im- 
«© mediately, for you muſt want money ;” and, pulling out a lit- 
tle purſe of ducats, emptied it into the peaſant's hand. _ 
At twelve, he ſpoke and wrote Latin, German, Dutch, 
French, and Italian, with the ſame fluency and correctneſs as the 
Swediſh, beſides underſtanding the Poliſh and Ruſſia. 
A proceſs was depending between the Crown and a gentleman 
of the name of Sicœblat, concerning a manor. The King came 
into the court, and would be preſent, withal warning the Judges 
| to regard only their conſcience. The Judges gave it in favour of 
. the gentleman; and the King peruſing the ſeveral papers of the 
| caſe, confirmed the Judges verdict, and commended their integ- 
rity. 5 „ 
S:; Yang once dangerouſly wounded, his phyſician, on taking off 
the apparel, could not forbear crying out, that he had foretold it, 
1 and his Majeſty expoſed himſelf too much: Guftavus only an- 
1 ſwered him in theſe words, Ne ſutor ultra crepidam, ** Keep to 
„ your own bufinefs,” The ſurgeon likewiſe giving it as his 
opinion that the bullet could not be extracted, the King com- 
poledly ſaid, Let it then remain where it is; it will be a me- 
* morial that my life was not ſpent in inactivity and pleaſures.” 
Amidſt the tumult of war, he uſcd to amuſe himſelf with 
Grocius's Var and Peace, and would merrily ſay, That he 
& would ſhew Grocius the difference between theory and prac- | 
K tice; and how eaſy it is to lay down precepts, and how hard 
< to obſerve them.“ 5 
13 All Proteſtants had ſuch a high opinion of his abilities and 
zeal, that the Univerfity of Heidelberg concluding he would rea- 
dily concur to terminate the diſſentions between Lutherans and 
WO | Calviniits, q 
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Calviniſts, which, to the great concern of all good men, ran 
very high at that time, deputed the celebrated David Parzus to 
| repreſent to him, that nothing could more redound to his honour 
than allaying thoſe feuds, and eſtabliſhing a ſure and fixed unity 
of doctrine between the two Proteſtant communions. Guſta- 
vus, beſides ceremonial honours, made Parzus many preſents be- 
coming his dignity, and highly praiſed the purpoſe of his depu- 
tation, as extremely deſireable; but holding it impracticable, he 
told him, that for many very weighty reaſons he could not inter- 
fere in an affair of that nature ; that he wiſhed Proteſtants would 
unite in heart, if they could not in mind ; and that he prayed 
GOD to join all men in love, it being morally impoſſible for 

them all to have preciſely the ſame faith, : 


** ** P 


a * = y = — 
* 


Vorace A L' ISLE pe France, &c.—A Voyage to the Iſle of 
France, the Iſle of Bourbon, the Cape of Good Hope, c. 
with new Obſervations on Nature and Mankind. By an Officer 
in the French Service. 8vo. 2 Vols. Amſterdam. 1773. | 

THESE Volumes conſiſt of a ſeries of letters, written by 

the author to his friends, during his reſidence in the ſeveral 


places of which he ſpeaks. The obſervations they contain are 
natural and moral. The native plants and animals of each 


iffland, with its prior and its preſent ſtate, and the genius and 


manners of its inhabitants, are reſpectively deſcribed : and what 
particularly recommends, we had almoſt faid, endears the author 
to his readers, is the fingular humanity with which he proteſts 

againſt the ſufferings of the poor black ſlaves. © TI truſt, ſays 


be, I ſhall not be found altogether uſeleſs to the intereſts of hu- 


man nature, if the imperfect picture I have drawn of the ſuffer- 
ings of the unfortunate Negroes may be a means of ſaving them 
a lingle whipping !” He laments that the Europeans, who, in 
their own country, exclaim againſt deſpotiſm, and write ſuch fine 
treatiſes on morals, do not © relax in their tyranny and barbarity 
to the Indians.” 8 „„ ” 

The Ifle of France is a miſerable place. We ſcarce need 
to inform our readers that it is the ſame iſland which, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Dutch, was called Mauritius; and that, when they 
obtained a ſettlement at the Cape, they left it. France took the 
refuſe, and, in her genuine ſtyle, gave the ragged portion the 
name of one of her moſt beautiful domeſtic provinces, the Iſle 
of France, where ſtands the glorious city of Paris, the fountain- 
head of politeneſs, of the Beaux Arts, and the Belles Lettre!“ 

This Iſle, we learn, when firſt diſcovered by Maſcareynas, 

was uninhabited. The firſt French that made any eſtabliſhment 
2 upon 
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upon it, were ſome Bourbon planters ; who carried with them 
great ſimplicity of manners, good faith, hoſpitality, and even an 
indifference about wealth. But when the iſland came to be con- 
ſidered as a medium for the Indian commerce, people of all cha- 
racters reſorted to it. The laſt war brought an inundation of 
bankrupts, ruined libertines, and cheats; who, driven by their 
crimes out of Europe, and out of Afia by the misfortunes of 
France, here attempted to repair their finances out of the public 
ruin. 

Diſcord, ſays our author, now reigns among all ranks of peo- 
ple, and has baniſhed from this iſland that love of ſociety, which 

one would have expected to have found among a body of men 
ſhut out from the reſt of the worle, in a ſmall iſland, at the 
8 extremities of the earth.“ 
The truth, our traveller avers, is, that this people, endowed 
of different nations, hate one another moſt cordially. Nothing 
is in eſtimation here but fricting. To deſcribe a man of ſenſe, 
they tell you, he is un homme fin, one who knows how to take you 
in. This compliment of craft, ſurely, can ſuit only foxes, All 
craft is criminal; but to that fociety which deems it an eſtimable 
i N it muſt be in the higheſt degree pernicious.— 
The people here are totally inſenſible to every ding that 


cConſtitutes the happineſs of an honeſt man. No taſte for letters, . 


or the fine arts. The ſentiments of nature are utterly depraved. 
If France has their regrets, it is not as their country that ſhe has 
them; it is for her opera, and the girls of the town. Even the 
relative affections are extinguiſhed, I was preſent at the funeral 

of a perſon of conſequence in the place. I ſaw not one fign of 
ſorrow or ſenſibility. His brother-in-law careleſsly remarked 
that the grave was not deep enough. 

This indifference extends to every thing around them. The -- 
fireets and the courts are neither paved nor planted, Their 
houſes are huts of wood, that one might carry away upon a 
wheel-barrow, Their windows have neither glaſs nor curtains ; 
and it is not in all theſe ſheds that 2 meet with a few poor 
moveables. 

e inhabitants . noon RY evening, to ftock-job, 
and abuſe each other. There are but few married people in the 
place. Thoſe who are not rich, excuſe themſelves on that ac- 
count. Others alledge their final intention to ſettle in France; 
but the facility of finding miſtreſſes among the Negro wenches 
is the real cauſe. 

The greater part of the married people live upon their plan- 
tations. Their women never come to town, except to dance, or 
to keep Eaſter, Of dancing they are paſſionately fond. When 
a ball is notified, _ arrive by ca in palanquins, 1 kind of 

itters, 
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litters, fixed on long bamboos, which four blacks carry on their 
ſhoulders. They are followed by four more, for a relay.— There 
is no poſſibility of uſing wheel-carriages, for want of roads. 

In their domeſtic capacity, the women are repreſented as 
poſſeſſed of many eſtimable qualities. They are very ſober, for 
they hardly ever drink any thing but water. T hey are remarkably 
neat in their clothes. Their dreſs is muſlin, lined with roſe- 
coloured taffety, They are paſſionately fond of their children, 
who run naked about the houſe almoft as ſoon as they are born. 
No barbarous bandages : they often bathe them, let them eat 
fruit at diſcretion, and never teaze them with ſtudy of chagrin. 
In a little time they grow ſtrong and robuſt. The natural tem- 
perament diſcovers ſelf f in an carly maturity. I have ſeen ** 
here married at eleven.“ 

Our ſpirited traveller employs his twelfth letter entirely on the 

Negroes. The intereſts of humanity are concerned, and we 
ſhall ſuffer him to plead them in his own way : 

Among the rett of the people of this iſland are the Indians 
and the Negroes. The former are the Malabars, of a gentle and 
traQ able diſpoſition. Theſe come from Pondicherry, and let 
themſelves to hire for a number of years: they are almoſt all ar- 
tihcers : they lire in a ſuburb called Black's Fields [Camp des 

Noirs.] They are of a deeper tinct than the iſlanders of Mada- 
gaſcar, who are the genuine Negroes ; but their features are as 
regular as thofe of the Europeans, and their hair is not frizzled. 
They are very ſober, good œconomiſts, and remarkably fond of 
the women, They wear a turban on their heads, and lon 
muſlin gowns, large gold rings in their ears, and filver bracelets 
on their wriſts. Some of them let themſelves to people of faſhion 
in quality of Pons, a kind of domeſtic like our running foot- 
men, except that he does all his offices with great gravity and ſo- 
briety. By way of diſtinction, he carries a cane in his hand, 
and a poinard at his girdle, It were to be wiſhed that ſome con- 
fiderable number of Malabars were ſettled on the iſland, parti- 
cularly in the labouring department; but I never ſaw one that 
would apply himſelf to agriculture, 

„The Blacks that are employed in e are chief 
from Madagaſcar, You may purchaſe a man for a barrel of gun- 
powder, firclocks, nets, and eſpecially for piaftres. The higheſt 

price is never more than fifty crowns. 
| „ The Negro:s of Madagaſcar have neither ſuch flat noſes, 
nor ſuch dark complexions, as the Guinea Negroes. There 
are ſome of them mere Brunets; others, the Balamboos particu- 
Iarly, have long hair. I have ſeen Whites and Reds. They 
are adroit, intelligent, ſenſible of honour and gratitude. The 
greateſt inſult you can exerciſe upon a Black, is to do an injury 
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to his family: they are not very ſenſible of perſonal injuries : 
in their own country they apply themſelves to many little handi- 
crafts with great induſtry, Their Zagaye, or half-pike, is very 
well forged, though they have nothing but ſtones for their anvil 
and their hammer : their linen, which their women weave, is 
fine, and well coloured : they throw it over their ſhoulders in a 
graceful manner: their heads are in a very orderly and regular 
Friſure, diſpoſed in curls and treſſes with great art; and this is 
the taſk of the women. They are paſſionately fond of dancing 
and muſic : their inftrument is the Tamtam, a kind of bow, to 
which a calibaſh is fitted: they draw from it a ſoft kind of har- 
mony, accompanied with ſongs of their own compoſition, Love 

is always the ſubject : the girls dance to the ſongs of their 
lovers: the ſpectators beat time, and applaud the performance. 
© Theſe poor people are extremely hoſpitable, . A Black, 
when on his journey, goes into the firſt houſe that ſuits his exi- 
gency; and, though unknown, the family ſhare their proviſions 
with him: he is neither aſked whence he comes, nor whither he 
: it is the cuſtom of their country. | 3 be 
With ſuch arts and ſuch manners they come to the Iſle of 


France, They are ſet on ſhore naked, except a rag that covers 


their loins: the men are ranged on one fide, and the women on 
the other, with their little children, who cling about the mother 
through fear: the planter examines the whole, and purchaſes 
ſuch as ſuit him: brothers, fifters, friends, lovers, are ſeparated; 
they take leave of each other with tears, and depart for the plan- 
ration, Sometimes they are ſeized with deſpair, and imagine 
that the Whites are going to eat them, that they intend to make 
ted wine of their blood, and gunpowder of their bones. 
In this manner they are treated: at day-break, three cracks 
of the whip are the ſignal that calls them to work: each man 
appears in the plantation with his mattock, where he works al- 
| moſt naked in the heat of the ſun; their food is ground maize 
boiled in water, or bread of the manioc : their cloathing is a 
ſcrap of linen. For the leaſt neglect they are bound hand and 
foot on a ladder : their commander, armed with a poſtiJlion's 
whip, ſtands over them, and gives them, on their naked poſteri- 
ors, fifty, an hundred, or two hundred laſhes : every laſh brings 
off a portion of the ſkin: the poor wretch, covered with his 
blood, is then let looſe; an iron chain is put round his neck, and 
he is dragged back to his work. Some of theſe miſerable crea- 
tures are not able to fit down for a month after, The women 
are puniſhed in the ſame manner, # 
«© Whea they return at evening to their huts, they are made to 
pray to God for the proſperity of their maſters ; and, before they 
go to reſt, they wiſh them a good night, 5 
No. 1. B « There 
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„ 'There is a law made in their favour, called the Black Cadei 


This law ordains that at each puniſhment they ſhall receive no 


more than thirty laſhes ; that they ſhall not be obliged to work 
on Sundays ; that they ſhall have their proviſions weekly, their 


ſhirts yeaily : but this law is not obſerved. Sometimes, when 


they grow old, they are turned adrift to get their living as they 
can. One day I ſaw one of them, who was nothing but ſkin and 


bone, cutting ſome fleſh from a dead horſe to eat: it appeared ta 


be one ſkeleton devouring another, 


„ When the Europeans ſeemed affected, the inhabitants told 
them that they did not know the Blacks ; that they were ſuch 
egregious gluttons, that they would go out by night to ſteal pro- 


viſions from the neighbouring plantations ; ſo lazy, that they 
were totally regardleſs of the intereſts of their maſters ; and that 


their wives were the moſt wretched mothers, and ſought rather to 
have abortive than honeſt births. ”— „„ 
„The Negroes are naturally of a joyous temper ; but, after 
| ſome years of ſlavery, they grow melancholy. Love alage feems 
to be the ſolace of their ſufferings ; they will do any thing to get 
a woman: they generally prefer thoſe that have paſſed the firſt 
ſtage of female maturity: they ſay, elles font mieux la ſoupe. 
They give them every thing they have. If their miftreſs is in 
the hands of another planter, they will go three or four leagues 
by night to viſit her, When they are in love, they neither regard 
fatigue nor puniſhment : they have, occaſionally, their midnight 


rendezvous ; they dance beneath the ſhelter of ſome rock, to the 


melancholy ſound of a gourd filled with peaſe; but the glimpſe 
of a white man, or the bark of a dog, puts an end to their noc- | 


turnal aſſemblies. | 


„They have their dogs too. It is well known that theſe ani= 


mals, even in the darkeſt night, know not only the Whites, but 
even the dogs of the Whites: they have the utmoſt fear of, and 
averſion to them, and howl as they approach them: their at- 


tachments are excluſively to the Blacks and their abettors. On 
the other hand, the dogs belonging to the Whites, adopt the 
ſentiments of their matters; and, on the leaſt fignal, fall with 


fury on the ſlaves, 


port their condition, they fink into deſpair. Some of them put 


a period to their lives by poiſon, or the halter; others throw 
themſelves into ſome petty boat, without ſails, without compals, 


without proviſions, In this manner they hazard a paffage of two 


hundred leagues, to return to Madagaſcar, I have known them 


land, be retaken, and returned to their maſters, 
In general they take refuge in the woods, where they are 


hunted by detachments of ſoldiers, Negroes, and dogs, Planters 


there 


In ſhort, when thefe wretched Negroes can no longer ſup= 
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pole. This is what I have ſeen almoſt weekly. 
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there are who make it, on ſuch occaſions, a party of pleaſure, 


They are attacked with the ſpear like wild beaſts. When they 


cannot be reached this way, they are ſhot : their heads are cut 
off, and they are carried in triumph to the town on the end of a 

«© When a fugitive Negro is taken, he has one ear cut off, and 
is whipped. On a ſecond deſertion he is whipped, has one ham 
ſtrung, and a chain faſtened about his neck. On a third he is 


. hanged; but this ſeldom happens, the maſters being unwilling in 


general, on ſuch a ſcore, to loſe their property. 
I have ſeen them hanged and broke alive: they went to 


their puniſhment with pleafure, and ſupported it without com- 


plaint. I have ſeen a woman throw herſelf voluntarily from a 


| ladder. They cry, that in another world they ſhall find a hap- 
pier life, and that the Father of mankind is not ſo unjuſt as men are. 


They have occaſionally the confolations of religion pro- 
poſed to them, and are, from time to time, baptized. They are 


- told that they are made brethren of the Whites, and ſhall go to 
Heaven ; but they hardly know how to believe that the Europe- 


ans ſhould conduct them to Heaven, whilſt they are, they ſay, the 


_ cauſe of all their ſufferings on earth. ** Before theſe Europe- 
ans came amongſt us,” ſay they, we fought only with ſticks, 
but they have taught us to kill at a diſtance with fire and balls; 

they have introduced war and diſcord among us, that they may 
buy flaves cheap. We followed without fear the inſtin& of na- 
ture; but they have brought terrible maladies amongſt us, which 

Makes it now even dangerous ſo to do. They frequently refuſe 


us neceſſary meat and clothes, and beat us cruelly without a rea- 
ſon.” Of this I have ſeen many inſtances. A ſlave, almoſt 


white, threw herſelf one day at my feet: her miſtreſs made her 
riſe early and watch late: if ſhe chanced to fleep, ſhe rubbed her 


mouth with ordure ; and if ſhe did not lick her lips, ſhe com- 


manded her to be whipped : ſhe begged of me to ſolicit her par- 
don, which I obtained. Sometimes the maſters of theſe wretches 

grant ſuch requeſts, and within two days double their puniſh- 
ment, reckoning in tale of laſhes what they had profeſſedly for- 


given. A Counſellor, of whom ſome Blacks had complained to 
the Governor, aſſured me that, though they were exempted from 
puniſhment that day, the next he would have them flead from 


1 head to foot. . 


I have daily beheld men and women whipped for having 
broken a pot, or forgotten to ſhut a gate; their bloody limbs af- 
terwards rubbed with vinegar and ſalt to heal them. I have ſeen 
them, in the exceſs of their anguiſh, unable to cry any longer. 
I have ſeen them bite the cannon on which they were bound. —l 


 ficken at the recital of theſe horrors, —My eyes ach with ſeeing 
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them, 
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them. My ears with hearing them. Happy you! When the 
town gives you offence, you retire to the country; your eye is 


delighted with beauteous plains, hills, hamlets, harveſts, vin- 


tages, a people that dance and fing ;—images, at leaſt, of happi- 
neſs Here I ſee poor Negro-women bending o'er their ſpades, 
their naked children bound upon their backs, miſerable creatures 
that tremble as they paſs before me. Sometimes, perhaps, I hear 


at a diſtance the ſound of their tambour, but more frequently the 


ſound of whips cracking in the air like the report of a piſtol, and 


the heart-rending cries of Mercy, Mafter, Mercy !—If I fly 


to ſolitudes, I find myſelf among rugged rocks, mountains that 


lift their inacceſſible ſummits into the clouds, and torrents that 


ruſn horribly into the abyſs beneath: winds that how] through 
ſavage deſarts: the ſullen ſound of waves breaking againſt the 
ſhores : the vaſt ocean rolling its ſtupendous waters to regions 
unknown to human enquiry :—all theſe objects ſerve but to che- 
Triſh the melancholy ideas of ſecluſion from ſociety, and of exile. 


« P. S. I know not whether coffee and ſugar may be neceſſary 
to the happineſs of Europe, but I know that they have been the 
ſource of miſery to two quarters of the globe. America was de- 
populated to obtain room for planting, and Africa was depopu- 


lated to furniſh ſlaves for the cultivation. 


We are told that it is our intereſt rather to cultivate ſuch 
commodities as are become neceſſary to us, than purchaſe them of 
our neighbours : but as carpenters, tilers, maſons, and other 


European artificers, can, in their ſeveral countries, purſue their 


buſineſs in the heat of the ſun, why ſhould we not have white 


labourers here? But what then, you will ſay, would become of 
the proprietaries '— They would grow richer : a planter, with 


twenty farmers, would be in good circumſtances ; with twenty 


| flaves he is poor: they reckon here twenty thouſand ſlaves; of 


theſe an eighteenth part are renewed annually : ſo that the co- 


lony, left to itſcif, would in eighteen years be totally exhauſted. 


So true it is, that population depends on liberty and property, 


and that injuſtice is the worſt ceconomy. FR 
It will be alleged that the Black Cade was inſtituted in their 

favour. Be ito: the ſeverity of their maſters ſtill exceeds the 
allotted puniſaments; and their avarice withholds the proviſions, 


the repoſe, and rewards, that are their due. If the unfortunate 
creatures Would complain, to whom can they complain? Their 


Judges are often their greateſt tyrants. 


5e It is alledged that, without ſeverity, it is impoſñ̃ble to ma- 


nage the ſlaves: you mult have puniſhments and pains, iron col- 
lars with three braczs, whips, blocks to bind them to by the foot, 
and chains to go round their necks, They muſt, in ſhort, be 
treated like beafts, that the VV hites may live like men. 
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“ Can we wonder at reafoning like this? Where there is in- 
juſtice in the principle, there muſt be inhumanity in the _ 
uence, 
885 But it is not enough that theſe poor wretches are given 
to the avarice and cruelty of the moſt depraved of mankind: : 


they muſt be the ſport likewiſe of their ſophiſtry. 


a Theologians affirm, that by a temporal ſlavery they procure 
a ſpiritual liberty. "The greater part of them, however, are pur- 


chaſed at an age when they cannot learn French, and the miſ- 


fionaries do not underitand their language. Beides, thoſe that 
are baptized are treated like the reſt. 

They add, that they have merited the chaſtiſement of Hea- 
ven by ſelling one another. But are we then to be their execu- 
tioners? Let us leave the vultures to deſtroy the kites, 

6 It is a maxim with the politicians, that ſlavery is the autho- 
rized effect of war; but the Blacks make no war onus: I allow 


the human Jaws permit this; but we ought at leaſt to confine 
ourſelves within the bounds they preſcribe. 


«© T am mortified when I think that thoſe philoſophers oa 


have ſhewn ſo much fortitude in their attacks of moral and reli- 
gious abuſes, have not once mentioned the poor Negroes, unleſs 


in the way of pleaſantry. They turn from the view of their 


misfortunes: they talk of the maſſacre of the Mexicans by the 


Spaniards, as if that crime was not the guilt of our own. days; 
a guilt in which half Europe is concerned. Is it a greater crime 


dat once to aſſaſſinate a people who differ from us in opinion, than 
to hold in living torments a race of men wha labour for the gra- 


tification of our palates and appetites, our internal and external 
luxuries ? Thoſe beauteous eolours of flame and roſes that adorn 
our European ladies, their cotton, their ſugar, their coffee, their 


chocolate, their r2zge,—all theſe the hand of the unhappy Negro 
has prepared. ——Ye fouls of female fenfibility | whoſe bright 


eyes overflow at ſcenes of theatric miſery, do ye ever conſider 


that what contributes to your pleaſures is wet with human tears, 


and ſtained with human blood ?”? 


If chere be any man who, on the peruſal of this letter, feels not 
for the cauſe of juſtice and humanity, to offer him further argu- 
ments in their ſupport would be fruitleſs, 
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A Caution 0 all ATTo0RNIES, C. ks, WalrkERs, and WRIT- 


ING ST ATIO0NERS, 


FT is very common to find parchment FEX'Y and writings 
(though but of late date) to appear in many parts very red, 
as it the deeds had been laid in dagip places; and this rednefs has 


almoſt, 
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almoſt, if not totally, obliterated the writing: the occaſion of 
this is the making uſe of white lead as an ingredient in making 
the parchment-pounce. I myſelf have known many writings 
rendered almoſt uſeleſs by this improper mixture: ſkuttlebone 
alone, or whiting alone, or both theſe mixed together, make a 
good pounce which has no bad effect; but if ever white lead is 
ufed (as all fkins of parchment are more or leſs limed) either for 
that reaſon, or from the nature of the ſkin, the white lead is fure 
to ſpoil the writing. In about a twelvemonth's time it begins to 
change to a red colour, and it will very frequently eat out the 
ink totally in a few years time, ſo as to render the deed quite uſes 
Els to the proprietor, 

e Poour's, &c. 
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Ax ECDOoTE of the famous MAGLIABECHI J Florence, 


From Van Egmont's Travels. 


TF T would be improper to leave Florence, without taking no- 
I tice of a perſon ſufſiciently known in the republic of letters 
1 mean the celebrated Antonio Magliabechi, I was recommended 
ta him in a letter from our famous Grævius, which was alſo ac- 


companied with a parcel of bouks. When L came to his houſe, I 


was aſtoniſhed at a man who lived in ſuch a fequeſtered and phi- 
toſophical a manner. His lower rooms, which did not exceed 
two or three, were crowded with books, not only along the wain- 
ſcot, but put in piles to a conſiderable heighth; and ſo ſpread 
over the floor, that there was not the leaſt place for fitting down, 
much leſs for walking, except a long narrow paſſage leading from 
one room to the other. I muſt net forget, that the porch of his 
bouſe, which had a little covering over it, was in the ſame manner 
every where ſtuffed with books, as far as the projecting of the roof 
fecured them from rain. On my going up-ſtairs, I found one fide 
of the aſcent, trom the bottom to the top, lined with the ſame 
learned furniture ; ror were tne upper chambers exempted from 
the load, The perſon himfelf, according to the cuſtom of Flo- 
rence, was dreiled in black, with a waiſtcoat reaching to his knees, 
with Jong and wide breechcs ; and for his outward garment he 
had a black cloak, which, notwithſtanding all its patches, was 
pot without ſome holes burnt in it. On his head he had a lar 
phat, and about his neck an ample band in the Florentine faſhion, 
which was plentifully decorated with ſnuff, even to his waiſtcoat 
and cloak, His linen he uſually wears till it falls to pieces; his 
Voaiſtcoat fleeves large and open, On one arm he carried the pan, 
in which was a conſtant fire for warming his hands; and his 
i clothes 
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clothes indeed wore the marks of being too nearly connected 
with it. In ſuch a dreſs this celebrated and eſteemed man of 
letters eats on his books, ſleeps on his books, and lives among 
them. When he goes abroad, he makcs no better appearance, 
All he lives upon is eggs, bread, and water. Iobſerved ſome of 
his eggs lying in a drawer, together with ſome filver and gold 
coin; and it is {aid that the fervants of the Nobility and Fo- 


reigners, who viſit him, fometimes take the liberty to ſlip their 


hands among it. 

Thus this eminent ſcholar beads his whole time. Some of 
our company took up here and there a book as they paſſed along 
and though merely trifling performances, yet he knew every ene 
by ſeeing the outfide only, He is librarian to the Great Duke, 


and was complaiſant in ſhewing us not only the library under 


his care, but likewiſe procured the ſight of ſom: others inſ the 


convents. He correſponds with great numbers of the learned 


in all parts of Europe; and Foreigners of the higheſt diſt inction 
account it an honour, if in their paſſage through Florence they 
are permitted to viſit him. He has not been known to go out of 


the city above twice; once to Freſole, and once to the e diftance 


of ten miles; and the laſt was at the particular inſtance of the 
Great Duke. His courteſy and politeneſs to Foreigners i is be- 
yond example: he never failed to be with me at my inn every 
morning, whilſt I ſtaid at Florence; converſing with the utmoſt 


freedom and candour, and uſing the moſt affectionate expreſſions 


of friendſhip ; yet there was no prevailing upon him to take a 
meal with us; a diſh of coffee, or ſometimes a glaſs of wine 
chearfully drank to the health of the learned Grevius, was the 
utmoſt we could obtain of him in this reſpect, He was then 


About * years of age. 
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Angcpore of DUKE of ORLEANS, 


A N Aſſaſſin was ſuffered to paſs into the Duke” s bed-cham- 


ber one morning early, pretending buſineſs of great mo- 
ment from the Queen, As ſoon as the Duke caſt bis ba, es on 
him, he ſpoke thus: I know thy buſineſs, friend; thou art 
« ſ:nt to take away my life: What hurt have I done Fg ' It is 


© nov in my power, with a word, to have thee cut in pieces before 
„ my face; but I pardon thee : go thy way, and ſee my fece 
„ no more,” The gentleman, ſtung with his own gu ir, and 
aſtoniſhed at the 8 nature of this Prince, fell on bis 

knees, confeſſed his deſign, and who employed him; and having 


promiſed eternal gratitude for this Royal Favour, Ceparte! * ith 


out any other notice taken of him; and fearing to tarry in 


Fr i 2 a 
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France, entered himſelf into the ſervice of the Spaniſh King. 
It was his fortune afterwards to encounter the Duke of Orleans 
in a battle in Flanders. The Duke, at this inſtant, was oppreſſed 
with a crowd of Germans, who ſurrounded him ; and in the 
conflict he loſt his ſword ; which the gentleman perceiving, 
nimbly ſtepped to him, and ative one into the Duke's hands, 
| faying, withal, Now reap the fruit of thy former clemency : 
e thou gaveſt me my life, now I put thee in a capacity to defend 
« thy own.” The Prince, by this means, eſcaped the danger 
he was in. 


A REMARKABLE STORY of one of the GREAT MOGULS. 


T T happened that this Prince was riding on one of his elephants 
J in the province of Caſhemire, when {uddenly the beaſt grew 

raving mad: it ſeems that it is the nature of theſe animals, when 
they are {tung with luſt at certain times of the year, to fall into 
a kind of phrenzy ; which, if not timely obv iated, will laft forty 
days. He whoſe office it was to manage the elephant, perceiving 
that the King's life was in danger through the furious humour of 
the beaſt, had not time to ſay any more to the King, but only 
theſe words : There is but this one way to fave your life, that 
I ſacrifice mine to the elephant, which I freely do, as an un- 
« feigned teſtimony of my loyalty.” With that he caſt himſelf 
at theelephant's feet, which immediately took him up with his 
trunk and killed him, and fo became pacified. The King, aſto- 
niſhed at ſo ſurprizing an action, and to teſtify his gratitude 
for fo unparallelled a fidelity, ſent for this man's ſons; and having 

aſked them whether they could have reſolution enough to follow 

their father's example in ſuch a caſe, to which they all anſwering 
that his Majeſty might fee immediately, if he pleaſed to give but 
the word, the King cauſed rich veſts to be beftowed on every one 
of them, with other preſents, and made them the chief maſters 
of his elephants throughout the Empire ; and in token of thank- 

fulneſs to Heaven for ſo ſignal a preſervation, the Emperor gave 
| Royal and magnificent alms to all the poor in the province, vow- 


ing never to ride again on an elephant, fince it had coſt him the 
life of one of his moſt e ſervants. | 


1 
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On the 3 State of Thi „g. 


7 O Father of thy country, bid them ttay, 
Or elſe thy children all will run away. 
And if they Kay when bidden, tis but meet 
Fathers ſhould give their children what to eat. 
No parents for their ſons ſo badly carve, 
As to command, * 0 children, Ray and ſtarve!“ 


Obſervuatio ng 
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Obſervations concerning Lobſters, from a Book entitled Philoſophical 
Recreations: By a Member of the Haerlem Society. 


1 E V who are not much acquainted with natural hiſtory, 
will be ſurprized to hear that lobſters and crabs are inſects, 
and not fiſh; yet, taking the word inſect in its more general ſig- 
nification, as denoting an animal whoſe body conſiſts of ſeveral 
parts put together, it is manifeſt that lobſters and crabs of every 
kind are in reality inſects. 5 

One of the things obſerved in lobſters by our author, with the 


greateſt curioſity, is their eyes. They are in ſquare ſaſcets, but 


convex, like the glaſs of a watch, and ſo minute, that 2500of 
them will ſcarce make the length of an inch. | | 
Their antennz, or horns, are compoſed of about 250 annu- 
lets of different thickneſs, and fometimes not cloſed or finiſhed 
towards the lower end of the antennæ. 2 8 | 
Every body knows that lobſters ſeize their prey with their 


_ claws, or thighs, according to the common expreſſion ; but 
herein a ſingularity is, that theſe claws, though both conſiſting of 
fix articulations, the mechaniſm of which gives them a wonder- 


ful force, are always of a different bigneſs. The like is ſeen in 


_ crabs, whoſe claws are ſtill ſtronger. Dr. Rumphing affirms, 
from his own knowledge, in his natural hiſtory of Amboyna, 


that in the Indies there is a ſpecies of crabs which can hold up a 


living goat with its claws. What an aſtoniſhing power! 


Under their claws, lobſters have two arms, with which they 


break their prey, and carry it to their mouth : they have like- 
wiſe eight legs, four on each fide. With the two firſt they 
climb, and adhere to bodies: between the two laſt are the ant- 
mal's genitals, Under its tail are ten other legs, which it makes 


uſe of for ſwimming, 5 
Concerning their multiplication, the author is informed, by a 


friend in Norway, that lobſters (of which, by way of parentheſis, 
ſome are not leſs than twenty-ſix inches from head to tail,) co- 
pulate only once a year, that is towards the month of April. 


Tien weeks after the female lays her eggs, and often at the foot 
of a rock. The gluttony of their young is almoſt incredible. 


They fall on whatever is at hand with a furious voracity: every 
thing goes down, if it be but eatable. Our author ſuſpects, 


that though ſpring may be the uſual ſeaſon for the lobſters breed- 
ing, they are a little irregular in this point, as none come from 
Norway, even in December or January, but one finds cluſters of 
eggs under the female's tail: an imperceptible thread keeps them 


together. The Doctor has had the patience to calculate the num- 


ber of them; and on repeated trials, in ſummer time, it appears 
No. Toe | that | 
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bat a female, of a middling ſize, carries under its tail no lefs 

than 12,444 eggs, beſides thoſe which ſhe has not yet emitted. 
Another computation of our curious naturaliſt, is the number 

of lobſters which are annually brought to Zuriezee, a town in 


Zealand, the only ſtaple of theſe palatable inſets for the United 


Provinces. Thirteen ſhips go four times a year to Jade with 
them in Sweden and Norway, and bring back about 12,000, 


more or leſs, every trip. This gives a yearly importation of | 


624,000 lobſters, | 8 

The two things moſt remarkable in lobſters are, firſt, that 
every year they change their ſhell and ſtomach; ſecondly, that if 
they happen to loſe a thigh or claw, another grows in lieu of it: 
but thele are ſuch myſteries in phyſics, that none of the elucida- 
tions hitherto offered have given ſatisfaction. 


% ED UCAT1ON. 


4 "HE true end of education, is togive young perſons ſuch 


principles as may moſt eaſily conduct them to happineſs, 


and enable them to diſtinguiſh falſe pleaſure and happineſs from 


the true. Tis a uſual compariſon, that the mind of children is 
like wax, capable of any impreſſion, or like paper, on which we 


may write what ſentiments we pleaſe ; which Don Savedra, the 


learned Spaniard, has improved in his emblems, for the inſtruc- 


tion of a Chriſtian Prince, by repreſenting a canvas ftretched 


on a frame, and ready to be painted, with this motto, ad omnia, 


apt alike to all, 
Arts and ſciences are too often miſtaken for all 
to form a man; whereas one may be a very ill and unhappy man, 


with all the learning in the world. Youth ought to be perfectly 
inſtructed in the notions of wrong, to have the true ideas of thofe 


things they are moſt likely to mect with in the world, and be di- 
_ rected to the proper ends, to which their actions tend. Arts and 


ſciences will then indeed become beneficial arid ornamental, 


which otherwiſe might not 
rous. 1 


only prove uſeleſs, but dange- 
They are therefore far wide of the mark, who make the edu- 


cation of youth ſo laborious and abſtruſe a thing; whereas there 


is little mare to be done, than to inculcate notions of things, not 
as characterized in this or that language, or defined in ſuch and 
ſuch bocks, but as they are in nature, and as they are likely to 
expcrience them in the courſe of life. . 


But then this knowledge is not to be wrought into them by | 


chiding and harſh uſage ; on the contrary, they are to be treated 
tenderly; we mult deſcend to their capacities, and lead them 


gently 


that is neceſſary 


— — — — Ie 1 . . 


— — —˙ — — p . 


endowments they have received from their Creator. 
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gently ſtep by ſtep, and by a proper indulgence render a proper re- 


ſtraint more eaſy. 
 Parentsought alſo to take great care that their children never hear 
or ſee baſe or flagitious things. Young minds receive the im- 
preflion of whatever paſſes before them, not only more readily, 
but retain it longer, than at any other ſtage of life ; and this 
may perhaps have been the reaſon why the children of fo many 


Princes and great men, ſeeing the licentiouſneſs of a Court, have 


proved tyrants and debauchers. Nay, an age has been ſo de- 
bauched, that to be vicious and effeminate has given the belt title 
to preferment. Thus, after the death of Nero, the ſtrongeſt 
party in the palace were for exalting Etho to the Empire, becauſe 
of the ſimilarity of their manners 

But the true and ſolid baſis both of our conduct and the bring- 
ing up our offspring, is Religion; for though their paſſions 
ſhould happen to betray them into ſome extravagancies, juſt reli- 


gious principles are moſt likely to retrieve and eſtabliſh them in 
that courſe of morality and virtue, which muſt render life eaſy, 


honourable and uſeful, and themſelves worthy of thoſe glorious 


- _ . n ; . K 
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ANECDOTE ff LEWIS the XIVch. 


. 8988 having of late been made about libels, I ſhall, 


for the entertainment of the public, to many of whom it may 
be new, relate how Lewis the XIVth was once affronted or li- 


belled in public by a Prieſt. Whilſt the Grand Monarch lived in 
adultery with Madam de Monteſpan, the rector of Verſailles be- 


ing one day appointed to preach before the King, ſeized that op- 
portunity to admonith his Royal pariſhoner on the heinouſneſs of 


that crime, and took for his text theſe words in Nathan's parable 


to King David, Tu es ille Vir, (Thou art the Man) which he oc- 


caſionally repeated ſeveral times in the courſe of his ſermon, al- 
ways looking full at the King when he pronounced them. His 
Majeſty, not underſtanding Latin, aſked a Nobleman who fat 


near him, ** what was the meaning of the text;”” and being ſa- 


tisfied about it, his countenance altered a little. 


When divine ſervice was over, ſcveral flattering Courtiers got 


about the King, inveighed bitterly againſt the preacher's bold- 


neſs, and adviſed that he ſhould be ſuſpended or turned out of 
the living. No, (replied the King) he has done nothing but 
« his duty; let us do our's ; I thould only expoſe myſelf the 
* more by reſenting his behaviour, —— There was ſomething 
noble, prudent, and humane, in this conduct of Lewis! It is 
true there was no law in France, whereby that Prieſt could be 


puniſhed ; but at the ſame time there was no power in the king- 


—_— - 
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dom that could protect him, had that arbitrary Sovereign reſolved 
to puniſh him by deprivation of benefice, or loſs of liberty. 

No particular application can be made of this affair; but in 
general it may ſerve to ſhew, that len ĩty ſhould always take place 


when it can without prejudice to the ſtate, 1 


— — S 


4 —_— 
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To the Right Honourable the Loxẽ KEETER, and my Loks | 


the JuDGE. 


| The PETITION of @ much abuſed, yet very innocent Perſon, 
humbly fheweth, ; 


* your Lordſhips unhappy Petitioner, though hereto- 


foie careſſed and acknowledged the moſt uſeful and valua- 


ble ſervant of man kind, is of late, through ſome unnatural pre- 
judices of education, or corruption of manners, become either 
ſhamefully neglected, or notoriouſly ill-uſed. And though on 
all hands his abilities in teaching, and bringing to perfection the 
greateſt and moſt uſeful deſigns, are acknowledged; yet it is 
aſtoniſhing to ſee in what uſeleſs and trifling concerns he is en- 
| paged by ſome, and what vile and infamous drudgery he goes 
through for others. Some have employed him many years toge- 
ther in teaching them the art of managing a pack of cards to 
the beſt advantage; the conſequence of which is ruin if they do 
not ſucceed, and infamy if they do: Whereas, if they had fo 


pleaſed, he would with leſs trouble have taught them to conduct 
an army or a fleet, by which they might have gained advantages 


to their country, and glory to themſelves. Others drag him at 
their heels from one place of idle amuſement to another, never 

_ conſidering how he exhauſts his ſpirits, and conſumes himſelf 
in following them ; not ſuffering him to do them any ſubſtantial 
ſervice, though they know him to be ſo well qualified for it. 


Nay, it can be proved, that daily attempts are made upon the life 
of your ſaid petitioner ; ſome being ſo abandoned as to confeſs 


their barbarous and unnatural deſign to kill him, and openly and 
without ſhame ſolicit their vile companions to join with them in 
the wicked deſign. „ . 1 


It is therefore moſt humbly prayed, that your Lordſhips will 


take the premiſes into your ſerious conſideration, and in your 

great wiſdoms contrive ſome effectual means or laws to prevent 
or puniſn theſe groſs inſults, and unpardonable outrages, commit- 
_ ted againſt an old man. . 


And your petitioner, as in duty bound, ſhall pray for the 
increaſe of your happineſs to the end of Ea 1 5 


To 
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1 Have often heard the point very ſtrongly debated, Whether 
a parent poſſeſſed of perſonal eſtate alone, and being de- 
& firous to purſue the dictates of reaſon and nature, oveht to 


„ divide his ſubſtance equally among his children, ſons and 
daughters; or to give a greater proportion to his elder, or other 


& ſons ?”—As 'tis a matter of importance, and the arguments 


I have hitherto heard not being futficiently decifive, I ſhould be 


glad to fee the opinion of fome of your juvicious correſpondents 
on the caſe, with the arguments to ſupport it on either ſide, 
„ I am, Sir, 
Your humble ſervant, 
PATER-FAMILIE. 


— 


7 QUE J TION, by ae 


RIENDSHIP i is ſaid to be the ſoftner of our troubles, and to 
heighten every joy; but it is highly neceſſary before we make 


choice of a friend, to gain a perfect knowledge of him. For 


this purpoſe different methods have been recommended, and dif- 


ferent experiments tried, but all to no valuable effect. 1 ſnould 
be glad, therefore, if ſome of your ingenious correſpondents would 
inform me how I might obtain a thorough ——— of the man 
whom could with to make my friend? 


—— 


— — 
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- QUESTION, by J. ©, of Toptham, 


A Certain man, if rhyme I can, 
Had fittcen hundred ton 


Of Rhenith wine, pure, neat, and fine ; z 
(The Queltion's now begun) 

The which he ſold, as I am told, 
Urg'd by neceſſity, 

That for a quart he'd but a groat, 
Come any that would buy. 
Ten pounds per cent. his lots it went, 

Abating ſhillings nine. 
Tell in a trice then, dirs, the price 
Or prime coſt of his wine. 
Come try the trick, by arithmetic; 
And faith, Sirs, I li be willing, 
If you do it right, by twelve this night, 
To give you an even ſhilling, 


A REBUS 


4 
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HA T's plainly read upon a virgin's face; 
What haunts the poor, and thoſe in deep diſtreſs; 
What youth and age ſhould ever keep in view; 
= An honour which is to our parents due; 
A fin which every virtuous youth ſhould hate; 
A certain guide to wiſdom's happy ſeat ; 
The firſt proud Monarch who mankind oppreſt ; 
| What wakes deſpair, and ſtings the ſinner's breaſt ; 
| What, e'er you find this out, I think you'll do, 
If you with eager haſte the ſame purſue. ” 
From theſe initials you with eaſe will find, 
What ruins health, and poiſons all the mind ; 
Which, when once rooted in the human frame, 
. Excludes, alas! each ſpark of virtue's flame, 


** 
— 
2 


A QU ESTIO N, 4y W. Jacobs, of Tregony. 


Required, the latitude and longitude each ſhip will then come 
to, and the bearing and diſtance of each from all the reſt? 


E 
„ 


4 QUESTION, J. S. % Membury. 


went away; but how many, was alſo unknown. However, thoſe 


called for the bill, which was 11. 11s. 8d. farthing. Then they 
inſiſted on it that the waiter ſhould tell them how many there were 


in company at firſt; and likewiſe, how much each man muſt pay of 


the bill, to that every one may pay equal and alike ?---Now the 
waiter being like to looſe the bill, becauſe he can't give them an 
account how many there were in company, begs ſome kind 
artiſt will find it out for him. e 5 


pn IS 


A. E N I G M A, by Pupilus of St, Agnes. 
Pr by ſpite, reſolv'd to write | 
Againſt both ſenſe and reaſon ; 
IJ] uſe my ſkill, and have my will, 
Should I be hang'd for treaſon, 
55 8 I hate 


4 REBUS, by a Youth of Mr. Langdon's School, Yetminſters 


Seo, four ſhips ſail from the firſt meridian on the Equator, 
1 | and A ſails N, N. E. 120 miles 5 B, E. 1-half 8. 150 miles , | | 
C, W. S. W. 142 miles; and D, W. 3-4ths S. 80 miles. — 


A Company of men went into an Inn; but how many, was 
unknown; and aſter drinking ſome time, part of them 


that went away, zgrggd each to pay their part to the reckoning, 
Equal to thoſe that ſtaid behind. Soon after, thoſe that remained 
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T hate mankind, with heart and mind; 
Religion ne'er ſhall guide me; 
With government I'm diſcontent ; 
Let Prieſts and Deacons chide me. 
My ſhape and fize will you ſurprize, 
And likely may alarm ye; 
When this is known, i in meare ſhewnt 
A mighty numerous army. 
My blade of ſteel ſhall make thoſe feel 
Who daringly oppoſe me; 

PII force my friends to ſerve my ende: 
All Caledonians know me. | 
Yet tho' I'm rude, I've been ſubdu'd, 

And made to knuckle under; 
To tell the truth, a Royal youth | 
Once hinder'd me from plunder. 
By ſome, you'll or, that I'm well known 
Throughout the Britiſh nation. 
Enough is told; now pray untoid 
Ev name and fituation, 


mn. 


— 
— — . " HE” 


A N E N I G M A, by „ J. Williams, junior of Gwennap: 


HAT think you af my happy ſtate, 
That I'm with you fo intimate? 
Vou carry me cloſe by your fide ; 
For fear you miſs, I am your guide. 
J have two feet, but cannot ſtand, 
And more than twenty fe: vants at Command, 
And to attend me: you mult know, | 
They're always put in equal row; 
And by an art they are ſo plac'd, 
You'll find the firſt is always laſt, 
On joiners I do always wait; 
F our letters form my name compleat. 


1 


A E B Us, ty the ſom, 
7 A Bird that always talks by rote; 


A muſical inſtrument of note; 
A wild beaſt, like a wolf in nature; 
'The retreat 'of an hideous creature; 
A daughter of the King of Spain; 

A point or ſtop that ſenſe explain; 


ah, a4 > . 
= ——- —  ——— 
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A wind that does much damage where 
Building in the vallies are. | 
The initials you with care pray join, 
A Corniſh mine will ſoon explain; 
Such benefits from it derive, | 
Hundreds are weekly kept alive, 


/ 6 — 


— 


1 Paradurical Grove of Trees, by the ſame, | 


X Gard'ner, with ſome art and care, 
Would plant four trees t'amuſe the fair; 
Six rows there muſt in order ſtand, 
Two in a row, at his command; 
At equal diſtance they muſt be: 
Pray ſhew the method quick to me. 


„ See man for mine!“ replies a pamper'd gooſe: 


The HAPPINESS of CREATURES mutual, 


C EE, nature's children all divide her care; 


” The fur that warms a Monarch, warms a bear. 
While man exclaims, See all things for my uſe !”? - 


* 
4 


And juſt as ſhort of reaſon he muſt fall, 


Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 


— 


D . 
— — 


8 hoiſt up fortune to the ſkies, 
Others debaſe her to a bubble; 
I nor her frowns nor favours prize; 
The changling ne'er ſhall give me trouble. 
If at my door ſhe chance to light, 
PII civilly my gueſt receive; 
The viſit paid, I bid good night, 
Nor murmur when ſhe takes her leave, 
Tho? proſp'rous gales my canvaſs crowd, 
_ Tho' calm the waves, ſerene the ſky ; 
Calms do th” approaching ſtorms forebode, 
And ſpeak the neighbouring tempeſt nigh, 
Then, virtue, to the helm repair, | 
Thou, innocence, ſhalt guide the oar ; 
Rage on, ye winds, ftorms, rend the air, 


My bark, thus mann'd, ſhall gain the ſhore, 


: . 
= ..- 
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Number 2. 


* 


Of the INCREASE of Kno WLEDGE with TIME. 


_ FEFFRT is a principle which not many will offer to con- 


: 4 I 


A trovert, that as antiquity cannot privilege an error, 
A novelly cannot prejudice truth. Now, Truth hath 
2 her degrees of growing and expanding herſelf, as all 


IS x other things have; and as Time begets her, ſo he 
doth the office of a midwife to bring her forth. Many truths are 


but embrios or problems; nay, ſome of them ſeem to be mere 


paradoxes at firſt, The opinion that there were Antipodes, was 


_ exploded when it was firſt broached: it was held abſurd and ri- 


diculous, and the thing itſelf to be as impoſſible as it was for men 


to go upon their heads, with their heels upwards ; nay, it was 
| adjudged to be ſo dangerous a tenet, that a Biſhop in the primi- 
tive Church was by ſentence of condemnation ſent out of this 
world without a head, to go and dwell amongſt his Antipodes, 


becauſe he firſt broached that opinion, But now our late naviga- 


tors, and Eaſt-India mariners, who were wont to croſs the Equa- 
tor and Tropics ſo often, will tell you, that it is as groſs a para- 
dox to hold there are no Antipodes, and that the negative is now 


as abſurd as the affirmative ſeemed at firſt. For men to walk 


upon the ocean when the ſurges were at the higheſt, and to make 


a heavy dull piece of wood to ſwim, nay, fly upon the water, 


was held as impoſſible a thing at firſt, as it is now thought im- 


poſſible for men to fly in the air. Sails were held then as un- 


couth, as if one ſhould attempt to make himſelf wings to mount 


up to Heaven. Three hundred and odd years ago he would have 
been taken for ſome frantic fool, that would undertake to batter 
and blow up a caſtle with a few barrels of a ſmall ann 


black powder. 


The Great Architect of the world hath been obſerved not * 


throw down all gifts and knowledge to mankind confuſedly at 
once; but in a regular parſimonious method, to diſperſe them by 


certain degrees iods, and progreſs of time leaving man to 
BB ; make 
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make induftrious reſearches and inveſtigations after Truth : He 
left the world to the diſputation of men, as the wiſeſt of men ſaith, 
who, in the acquiſition of natural Truths, went from the hyſſop 
to the cedar. One day certifieth another, and one age rectifieth 
another : the morrow hath more experience than the precedent 
day, and is oft-times able to be his ſchool-maſter : the grand- 
child laughs at ſome things that were done in his grandſire's 
days; inſomuch, that hence it may be inferred, that natural hu- 
man krowledge is not yet mounted to its miridian, and higheſt 
point of elevation. It cannot be denied, without groſs ingrati- 
tude, but that we are infinitely obliged to our forefathers for the 
fundamentals of ſciences; and as the herald hath a rule, I had 
rather err with my fathers than brothers, ſo it holds in other kinds 
of knowledge. But thoſe times which we term vulgarly the «/4 
world, was indeed the youth or adoleſcence of it; and though, it 
reſpect be had to the particular and perſonal acts of generation, 
and to the relation of father and ſon, they who fore-lived and 
preceded us, may be called our anceſtors, yet if you go to the 
age of the world in general, and to the true length and longevity 
of things, we are more properly the older citizens of the world ; 
in this reſpect the younger may be termed more antient than his 
elder brother, becauſe the world was older when he entered into 
it. Moreover, beſides Truth, Time hath alfo another daughter, 
which is Experience, who holds in her hands the great looking» 
glaſs of Wiſdom and Knowledge, : . 


— 


* 
_ : 


MINOS, a FABLE. By Sir HARRY Beaumont. 


E was looked upon as the juſteſt King upon earth. 
4%1 He governed his Cretans with equity, and was highly fa- 
voured by the Gods; who are ſaid to have frequently given him 
their inſtructions, both by voices and dreams. One day in parti- 
_ cular, when he was retired into the ſacred grotto in the garden be- 
hind his palace, he fell into a dream, or rather viſion, (for his 
mind ſeemed to be perfectly clear and awake, though he ſaw 
none of the objects round about him,) which was in the follow- 
ing manner: . LT 
Mercury appeared to him with a pleaſing and gentle aſpect, 
and told him that he came by the order of Jupiter, to bring him 
de fore his preſence in the higheſt Heavens. He was immedi- 
| ately conveyed through the air by his divine conductor, quite up 
to the palace of light, much above the fixed ſtars. On their ar- 
rival, they ſaw Jupiter fitting on a Throne, with a pair of ſcales 
in his hands, (as the Goddeſs of Juſtice is generally repreſented 
in ſtatues,) and a number of little weights, with ſtrange charac» 
5 | my | 1 | ters 
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ters on them, piled up in two heaps on each fide of him. Before 
him flood a ſpirit, juſt departed from our world; who turned 
away his face, as ſtruck on a ſudden with ſhame and confuſion. 
& That ſpirit (ſays Mercury) is juſt going to receive his ſen- 
tence for what he has done on earth ; and it ſeems likely to go 
worſe with him than he expected. All the actions of man, you 
know, muſt be either good, bad, or indifferent. We above call 
thoſe actions only good, which produce ſome real benefit or hap- 
pineſs among men; and thoſe bad, which produce ſome real 
miſchief or unhappineſs, Every action that does neither, we 
call indifferent. Every good action, as ſoon as performed, is 
marked down on a golden weight, (like thoſe you ſee on the right 
hand of Jupiter,) exactly proportioned in ſize to the good pro- 
duced by ſuch action; and every bad one is marked on a braſs 
weight, (like thoſe on Jupiter's left hand,) exactly proportioned 
to the evil produced, The weights thus marked belonging to 
the ſame man, are kept always in two different parcels, during 
the life of the man ; and, immediately on his death, are brought 
| before Jupiter, and put into thoſe ſcales. If the gold weights 
are the heavieſt, he is adjudged worthy of bliſs ; and, if the 
| braſs, the contrary. Tis but too evident, even to one's eye, in 
this caſe, that the brafs weights are the moſt numerous, and the 
moſt ponderous.” 3 Cf (ann 
As Mercury was ſaying this, Jupiter called out to the ſpirit, to 
turn his face towards him, and receive his ſentence. On his 
turning it, Minos immediately knew him to be Sebaſtor, the 
rich Cretan, and one of the richeſt citizens of Gnoſſus: on 
which he could not conceal the greatneſs of his aſtoniſhment, 
„ What!” cried he, is Sebaltor going to be condemned by 
Jupiter! That Sebaſtor who paſſed ſo many hours every day be- 
fore his ſhrine, and who offered up an hundred oxen on his al- 
tars, on our laſt great feſtival! Why, he was looked upon as the 
moſt devout man in all the iſland of Crete!“ „If you will 
ſuſpend your wonder a little,” ſays Mercury, “ we may hear his 
| ſentence.” All this while, Jupiter looked on him with a mixture 
of ſternneſs and compaſſion. © Unhappy mortal,” ſays he, you 
ſee how widely you was miſtaken ! The unerring weights are 
againſt you. Had you done more real good with the riches en- 
truſted co your care, the right ſcale would have prevailed ; but in- 
ſtead of doing good to man, you only thought of making preſents 
to the Gods. Tis now too late for you to learn, that the Gods 
are not to be bribed ; and as you have done ſo very little that has 
been beneficial to mankind, your lot muſt be to go to thoſe who 
have been uſeleſs in their generation.” After thus giving his 
ſentence, Jupiter turned towards Minos, and diſmiſſed him with 
the following words: Minos, you have ſeen our way of 
D 2 Iuadging: 
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judging : your juſtice and good actions are all marked down en 
golden weights here, and they are more than I ever yet ſaw for 


any Prince upon earth, It is for this reaſon that I intend hereaf- 
ter to conſtitute you as my deputy, and to make you the chief 
diſpoſer of all the ſpirits that come from your world. Continue 
to follow the laws of juſtice and virtue while you live ; and when 


you die, and arrive to the dignity I have aſſured to you, remem- 


ber my ways of judgement ; and place every one in more bliſs or 
unhappineſs hereafter, in exact proportion to the over-balance of 
happineſs or miſery that he may have occaſioned in the whole 


A : 
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ANNINGAIT and AJUT: 4 GREENLAND HisToky. 


| Of the happineſs and miſery of our preſent ſtate, part ariſes 


from our ſenſations, and part from our opinions; part is 


diſtributed by nature, and part is in a great meaſure appropriated 
by ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always obtain, and 
- poſitive pain we often cannot remove. No man can give to his 


own plantations the fragrance of the Indian groves ; nor will 
any precepts of philoſophy enable him to withdraw his attention 


from wounds or diſeaſes : but the negative infelicity, which pro- 
ceeds not from the preſſure of ſufferings, but the abſence of en- 


joy ments, will always yield to the remedies of reaſon, _ 
One of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous uneaſineſs, is to 
free our minds from the habit of comparing our condition with 
that of others, on whom the bleſſings of life are more bountifully 
beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of delight and ſecurity, per- 


haps unattainable by mortals. Few are placed in a ſituation ſo 


gloomy and diſtreſsful, as not to ſee every day beings yet more 


forlorn and miſerable, from whom they may learn to rejoice in 


their own lot. 


No inconvenience is leſs ſeparable by art or diligence than the 
inclemency of climates, and therefore none affords more proper 


exerciſe for this philoſophical abſtraction. A native of England, 
pinched with the froſts of December, may leflen his afteRion for 
his own country, by ſuffering his imagination to wander in the 
vales of Aſia, and ſport among woods that are always green, 
and ftreams that always murmur ; but if he turns his thoughts 
towards the polar regions, and conſiders the nations to whom a 
great portion of the year is darkneſs, and who are condemned to 


paſs weeks and months amidſt mountains of ſnow, he will ſoon 


recover his tranquility ; and while he ſtirs his fire, and throws 
Sos | his 


courſe of his life. Let this be your rule, and then you will 
judge men in the ſame manner that they are judged by Jupiter 


* N „ü ( 
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his cloak about him, reflect how much he owes to Providence, 
that he is not placed in Greenland or Siberia. 
The barrenneſs of the earth, and the ſeverity of the ſkies in 
theſe dreary countries, are ſuch as might be expected to confine 
the mind wholly to the contemplation of neceſſity and diftreſs ; 
ſo that the care of eſcaping death from cold and hunger ſhould 
leave no room for thoſe paſſions, which, in lands of plenty, i in- 
fluence conduct, or diverſify Nen ; but that the ſummer 
ſhould be ſpent only i in providing for the winter, and the winter 
in longing for the ſummer. 
Yet learned curioſity is known to have found its way into 
| theſe abodes of poverty and gloom. Lapland and Iceland have 
their hiſtorians, their critics, and their poets ; and love, that ex- 
| tends his dominion wherever humanity can be found, perhaps 
_ exerts the ſame power in the Greenlander s hut, as in the palaces 
of Eaftern Monarchs. _ 
In one of the large caves to which the families of G 
retire together to paſs the cold months, and which may be termed 
their villages or cities, a youth and mobs. who came from diffe- 
rent parts of the country, were fo much diſtinguiſhed for their 
beauty, that they were called by the reſt of the inhabitants An- 
ningait and Ajut, from a ſuppoſed reſemblance to their anceſtors 
of the ſame names. 
Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of Ajut with little 
concern; but at laſt, by frequent interviews, became ſenſible of 
her charms, and firſt made a diſcovery of his affection by invitin 
| her with her parents to a feaſt, where he placed before Ajut the 
tail of a whale. Ajut feemed not much delighted by this gal- 
| lantry ; yet, however, from that time, was oblerved rarely to ap- 
pear but in a veſt made of the {kin of a white deer: ſhe uſed fre- 
quently to renew the black dye upon her hands and forehead, to 
adorn her ſleeves with coral and ſhells, and to braid her hair with 
great exactneſs. 
The elegance of her dreſs, and the judicious diſpoſition of her 
ornaments, had ſuch an effect upon Anningait, that he could no 
longer be reſtrained from a declaration of his love. He there- 
fore compoſed a poem in her praiſe; in which, among other he- 
roic and tender ſentiments, he proteſted, < That {he was beauti- 
„ ful as the vernal willow, and fragrant as the thyme upon the 
© mountains; that her fingers were white as the teeth of the 
morſe, and her ſmile grateful as the diſſolution of the ice 
that he would purſue her, though ſhe ſhould paſs the ſnows of 
the midland cliffs, or ſeek ſhelter in the caves of the Eaſtern 
Canibals; that he would tear her from the embraces of the 
„Genius of the rocks, ſnatch her from the paws of Amaroc, 
6c and reſcue her from the ravine of Hafgufa.“ He concluded 


with 
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with a wiſh, ** That whoever ſhould attempt to hinder his union 
„ with Ajut, might be buried without his bow, and that in the 
land of ſouls his ſkull might ſerve for no other uſe than to 


c catch the droppings of the ſtarry lamps.“ 1 


This ode being univerſally applauded, it was expected that 
Ajut would ſoon yield to ſuch fervour and accompliſhments ; but 


Ajut, with the natural haughtineſs of beauty, expected the uſual | 
forms of courtſhip ; and before ſhe would confeſs herſelf con- 
quered, the ſun returned, the ice broke, and the ſeaſon * labour 


called all to their employments. 


Anningait and Ajut for a time always went out in the ſame 


boat, and divided whatever was caught. Anningait, in the ſight 
of his miſtreſs, loſt no opportunity of ſignalizing his courage; 


he attacked the ſea-horſes on the ice, purſued the ſeals into the 5 


water, and leaped upon the back of the whale, while he was yet 
ſtruggling with the remains of life. Nor was his diligence leſs 
to accumulate all that could be neceſſary to make a winter com- 


| fortable : he dried the roe of fiſhes, and the fleſh of ſeals ; he 


_ entrapped deer and foxes, and dreſſed their ſkins to adorn his 


bride : he feaſted her with eggs from the rocks, and ſtrewed her 


tent with flowers. 
It happened that a tempeſt drove the fiſh to a diſtant part of 


the coaſt, before Anningait had compleated his ſtore; he there- 
fore entreated Ajut, that ſhe would at laſt grant him her hand,. 
and accompany him to that part of the country whither he was 
now ſummoned by neceſſity, Ajut thought him not yet entitled 


to ſuch condeſcenſion; but propoſed, as a trial of his conſtancy, 
that he ſhould return at the end of ſummer to the cavern where 
their acquaintance commenced, and there expect the reward of 


| his aſſiduities. O virgin, beautiful as the ſun ſhining on the 


«< water, confider (ſaid Anningait) what thou haſt required, 
« How eaſily may my return be precluded by a ſudden froſt, or 
* unexpected fogs ; then muſt the night be paſſed without my 


„ Ajut. We live not, my fair, in thoſe fabled countries which 


« lying ſtrangers ſo wantonly deſcribe, where the whole year is 


« divided into ſhort days and nights, wheve the ſame habitation 


4 ſerves for ſummer and winter, where they raiſe houſes in rows 


« above the ground, dwell together from yeat to year, with 
4c flocks of tame animals grazing in the fields about them; can 


“ travel at any time from one place to another through ways en- 
<< cloſed with trees, or over walls raiſed upon the inland waters, 
* and direct their courſe through wide countries by the fight of 


green hills or ſcattered buildings. Even in ſummer we have 


&© no means of croſſing the mountains, whoſe ſnows are never 
6 diſſolved ; nor can remove to any diſtant reſidence, but in our 
© boats 


* 


AxxcporE of Cardinal RICHLIEU's Starz Policy. 


A Perſon of Quality, on bringing conſiderable news to the 
41 Cardinal, was received by him with the greateſt careſſes ; 
and, to denote his joy, he immediately preſented him with a rich 

diamond, and made him hope for ſtill greater recompence : yet 


cc 
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44 boats coaſting the bays. Conſider, Ajut, a few ſummer days, 


and a few winter nights, and the life of man is at an end. 
Night is the time of eaſe and feſtivity, of revels and gaiety; 


„ but what will be the flaming lamp, the delicious ſeal, or the + 


& ſoft oil, without the ſmile of Ajut ?” | 
The eloquence of Anningait was in vain; the maid continued 


inexorable, and they parted with ardent promiſes to meet again 
before the night of winter. 8 


[To be continued. 
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this ſame perſon that had brought this ſo good news, was carried 


to the Baſtile as ſoon as he came out of the Cardinal's cloſer, 
where he remained for ſome months, without ſeeing any body z 
ſo that he imagined himſelf all that while in a dream: but at 
length his priſon doors were ſet open, and the Cardinal would ſee 


him, and made him be given as many hundred crowns as he had 


paſſed over days in priſon. He accompanied this preſent with all 
the civilities imaginable, and ſaid theſe words to him: * Thou 
«© art not to blame; and yet I could not but puniſh thee for my 


« fault, when I made thee enter into my cloſet, as ſoon as thou 
ce 


cc rection: and the knowledge of fo important a myſtery might 
make my Prince loſe the acquiſition of ſo rich a Province ; ſo 
that I could not imagine a more ſafe and ſpeedy remedy, than 


© to ſhut thee up in a place where it was impoſſible for thee to 
4c 


make any uſe of the notice thou didſt get by my imprudence. 


« But things being at preſent in ſuch a condition, wherein tis 
impoſſible France ſhould receive any prejudice, I reſtore thee 
„ thy liberty, and intreat thee to forget the ſeverity which rea- 


© ſons of State have put me upon. Receive from my hands the 
« preſent which the King my maſter makes thee, and be pleaſed 


to reckon me among the number of thy particular friends,” 


THE 


cameſt from Italy to bring me ſo advantageous news. The 
4 great defire I had to know the particulars of the buſineſs, 
„ made me forget to take off from the table a writing of great 
4 importance, which thou mighteſt have read entire; which 
6&6 contained the revolt of Catalonia, the demand of this Pro- 
 « yince, and the intrigues of France, which cauſed this inſur- 
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I Do not think that 1 change my mind and body ſo often as 


thoſe I viſit in the different parts of this over- grown capital; 
but, nevertheleſs, the metamorphoſis is not confined to perſons 
only, but even houſes change their external forms with their 
motley inhabitants. I have made it my obſervation in this city, 
that in the courſe of one year ſome ſhops will alternately con- 


tain three different trades : my taliſman ſcarce ever does more 


with the aſſiſtance of the very ſcene-ſhifters in one of Rich's 
beft pantomimes. I have known a ſhop open in a moſt glaring 
manner with trinkets and toys; in three months again it has 


been changed into a linen-draper's, where every method of plait- 


ing and folding handkerchiefs, placing black paper in the form 
of hearts under muſlins, and other little drapery tricks to coax 


the girls to buy, have been practiſed without fucceſs. The dra- 


per courts and allures in vain—he gives way to a Caledonian 


bookſeller, who, with a load of Glaſgow and Edinburgh pirated 
| books gaudily gilt, promiſes to underſell all the trade; and thus 
in ſucceſſion does a houſe make its appearance in as motley a 


manner as my coat. 


I ſuppoſe theſe ſudden failures may ariſe from diffipation and 


extravagance. A young man becomes poſſeſſed of a ſmall capi- 


| tal; ke then reſolves to enter into trade, to fall in love, and 


marry as faſt as poſſible. He gets a ſtock of goods upon nine 
months credit, ſquanders away the caſh as faſt as it drops through 
the ſlit of the till, flies from pleaſure to pleaſure with his new 


wife, lives at all points, and burns his candles at both ends; and 


then his creditors, for their credit given him, take the reſidue of 

the goods unſold for the debt : they get ten ſhillings in the pound, 

and the young buck of a tradeſman gets a child, which, with a 

young wife without a ſhilling, he leaves to her parents to ſup- 
port, and he tranſmigrates to India or America, 


In like manner do even perſons of the Bon Ton riſe and fall; 


they are as often down and up as the buckets of a frequented 
country well. A man cannot be reckoned of the Ton, unleſs he 

5 * 3 therefore a caſt of the dye makes him poor or rich. 
_ Laft night I popped down the chimney at White's, in St James's- 
ſtreet, where I found my old friend Charles Volpone and young 
 F—I—y hard at it at piquet. They had not been in bed for two 


nights, and their bill for cards alone came only to the moderate 


ſum of ſeventy-five pounds. The room was ſo ftrewed with 


cards, that I could hardly keep my very nimble feet in it. Charles 
yawned, damned his fortune, ſlipped into his chair, went home, 


waſhed and ſhifted himſelf; then in his ſully rattled down to the 
Houſe of Commons, played with his hat, beat his breaft, talked 
TED e for 
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for an hour in favour of the Adminiſtration, without knowing a 
word of the matter debated, and then returned again to White's, 
to try his luck at hazard. Thus does a modern man of the 
mode paſs his time for the benefit of himſelf and family, and the 
great good of his country. | 
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The Cauſes of the Winds, and of the Effects the different Temper | 
of the Air has on Human Bodies, explained. Tranſlated from the 
French of Dr. Malouin, kr | 


L "HE wind is a part of the atmoſphere of the air, and is 


put in motion according to ſome particular direction; fo 


that winds are in the atmoſphere what currents are in the ſea, 
The general, or trade winds, that is, thoſe which have regular 
periods, are large currents of the air, blowing from eaſt to weſt, 
in a great part of the torrid zone. In the Indian ocean they 
change their direction every half year, and are called Monſoons. 


It is now univerſally acknowledged that the ſun and moon are 


the cauſes of the flux and reflux of the tides; but theſe lumina- 


ries cannot act upon the ſea without influencing the air at the 


ſame time, becauſe it lies between thoſe luminaries and the ſea, 


and is alſo more eaſily put in motion than the waters of the ocean. 


The conftant trade-winds, as has been proved by ſeveral authors, 


are put in motion by the action of the ſun and moon in the tor- 
rid zone; and by the ſame method of reaſoning it will appear 


why the weft winds are fo frequent in the temperate zones, and 


why ſome latitudes between the tropics are more particularly ſub- 


Jected to violent hurricanes: 


If the wind blows from the eaſt at the new and full moons, we 


have generally dry weather; on the contrary, if it comes from 


the weſt, we expect a rainy ſeaſon. The rarefaction of the air 


dy the heat of the ſun, when he paſſes from one hemiſphere into 
the other, is the principal cauſe of the equinoctial winds. Some= 
times the mountains turn the general winds out of their firſt di- 

rections, and produce accidental winds ; beſides, the elaſticity of 


the air, being ſuſceptible of a greater or leſſer activity, is a con- 


ſtant principle of the agitation and motion of this fluid, which 


always endeavours to preſerve an equilibrium; but this can ne- 


ver be found, becauſe the action of the rays of the ſug, in diffe- 
rent obliquities, is unequal. Thus the inequality of the heat of 


the ſun in different parts of the atmoſphere, and the inequalities 

found on the ſurface of the terraqueous globe, are inexhauſtible 

iources of irregular winds. "2 hs 
Sometimes the winds proceed from vapours, which are dilated, 


or rareſied, from a cauſe ſimilar to that which often oceaſions the 
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burſting of chemical veſſels. It has been obſerved that winds 
are ſometimes different in countries which lie very near each 
other ; a ſtrong proof that particular winds are formed in the 
country where ry blow. | 

If the air has a ſtrong action upon bodies, as there is not the 
leaſt roam to doubt it has, the wind muſt have ſtill more in ſeve- 
ral reſpects, becauſe it is only air which has gained a greater acti- 
vity by its motion: thus water pumped on the body, or poured 
upon it from ſame elevated ſituation, has a greater effect than a 
ſimple bath; conſequently a wind muſt have a ſtronger power 
than air in its natural ſtate. | | 


he coldneſs of the air is increaſed by motion, eſpecially if it, 


at the ſame time, paſſes through a narrow place, and the wind is 
naturally cold ; for, though it is ſometimes hotter than the air, 


yet it is only ſo when it blows from a hotter place or climate: 
and, though the wind may be colder than the climate it comes 
from, yet it can never be hotter. This natural quality of the 
wind, in cooling the air, is one of the principal cauſes of the 
diſtempers it produces; for its coldneſs checks perſpiration, by 
contracting the ſkin and cloſing the pores, which are opened by a 


| hotter air: and for this reaſon cold winds are the cauſes of 


rheums, defluxions, and rheumatiſms, which are generally occa- 


ſioned by a ſuppreſſed perſpiration. 


The wind cauſes great alterations in the body by its ſudden 
changes, for theſe are always prejudicial to health ; and a ſudden 
change of weather is generally the cauſe of the diſeaſes which 
depend upon the intemperance of the air; for which reaſon there 


are more maladies at that time, and ſoon after it, than at any 
other. Cold is more noxious to animals, and all organiſed bo- 


dies, than heat. It is principally hurtful to the breaſt ; and, be- 
cauſe the north winds are the coldeft of all, it is in a particular 
manner prejudicial to that part of the body; while the wind 


from the ſouth is injurious to the head and nerves. It has alſo 


been obſerved that a dry eaſterly wind greatly affects atrabiliary, 


melancholic, and dry conſtitutions. 


Moiſture is the proper corrective of the wind, which is natu- 


rally dry; and therefore it does more miſchief by its dryneſs 
than by its humidity, as it produces worſe effects by its caldneſs 
than heat, Hence the weſt wind is generally moſt ſalutary, and 


the north moſt injurious to health. The wind carries the in- 
temperate particles of hot and cold climates into thoſe that are 


temperate ; and, if it proceeds from a quarter we are little aecuſ- 
tomed to, it does the more harm. Sometimes, likewiſe, the winds 
bring exhalations very prejudicial to health; for which reaſon 


thoſe, who are ſo near the coaſt of Africa as ta be affected with 


the ſouth winds which blow from thence, often ſuffer greatly 
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from them, becauſe the heat of that country is greatly productive 
of putrifaction. Some winds may bring ſalutary exhalations, 
ariſing from aromatic herbs, ſweet-ſmelling flowers and bloſſomez 
while others may be changed from a gentle breeze into a briſk 
le, which is bad for thoſe who are ſubject to diſorders of the 
ung. 

The fame wind, which is hurtful by bringing noxious vapours 
into one country, may be uſeful to another, from whence they 
are carried off, Thoſe vapours, which produce epidemic or po- 
pular diſeaſes, either ariſe from putrid bodies, from ſtanding wa- 

ters, or from ſome ſpecies of minerals. The winds that come 
from a diftance are more prejudicial than thoſe that are local. 
The air is never more pure than after a tempeſt ; for, when it is 
over, objects may be perceived at a greater diſtance than before, 
becauſe the exhalations are removed which before obſtructed the 
ſight. Many, doubtleſs, have feen the undulations of the air, 
when full of vapours, by the aſſiſtance of a good teleſcope ; theſe 
are not ſo viſible after a ſtorm of wind. Nothing can be worſe 
than a ſtagnation of the air; and therefore thoſe who inhabit. 
plains, where it is leaſt in motion, are generally lefs healthy 
than thoſe whoſe habitations are on higher grounds, which are 
often fanned by a briſk gale of wind. An atmoſphere loaded 
with animal fteams is likewiſe very bad; and would become ex- 
ceeding unhealthy, and even peſtilential, if not renewed. This 
ſtate of it has been called the ſeat of the epidemical diſorders, 
and has produced the ſmall-pox, malignant fevers, and peftilen- 
tial diſeaſes, The laſt have alſo been frequently preceded by a 
long continuance of calm weather. ” 
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Th HIGHLANDER. 4 Anzcpore. 
 FTranfſlated from Abbe Reſnal's hiſtory of the European ſettlements 


„ 


in the two Indies. 


HE Engliſh attacked, in 174, the Spaniſh ſettlement of 
St. Auguſtin, but were obliged to raife the ſiege. A party 
of Scotch Highlanders, who attempted to cover their retreat, 
were routed and cut to pieces. A Sergeant alone was ſpared by 
the Indians who fought under the banners of Spain, and was re- 
ſerved for that lingering death to which thoſe Savages devote 
their priſoners. This man, when he beheld the inſtruments of 
the cruel torture that awaited him, is ſaid to have addreſſed the 
ſanguinary tribe in theſe terms: N 
& Heroes and Patriarchs of the new world, you were not the 
enemies I ſought to meet: you have, however, gained the vic- 
tory : make whatuſe of it you think fir, The fate of war hath 
TR E 2 delivere 
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delivered me into your hands, and I diſpute not your right : but, 
fince it is the cuſtom of my fellow-citizens to offer a ranſom for 
their lives, liſten to a propoſition which is not to be rejected. 

cc Know then, brave Americans! that, in the country which 
gave me birth, there are certain men endowed with ſupernatural 


knowledge. One of theſe ſages, who was allied to me by blood, 


ve me, when I became a ſoldier, a charm which was to render 
me invulnerable. You ſaw how I eſcaped all your darts ; with- 
out that enchantment, was it poſſible I ſhould have ſurvived the 
many hard blows with which you aſſailed me? I appeal to your 
valour. Did I either ſeek for eaſe, or fly from danger? It is not 


fo much my life that I now beg of you, as the glory of revealing 


a ſecret of importance to your preſervation, and of rendering the 
moſt valiant nation in the world immortal. Only leave one of 


my hands at liberty, for the ceremonies of the enchantment. I 


will give a proof its power upon myſelf in your preſence.” 
The Indians hearkened with avidity to a ſpeech that equally 


ſuited their warlike diſpoſition, and their inclination towards the 


marvellous. After a ſhort deliberation, they unlooſed one of the 
priſoner's arms. The Scotchman requeſted that his broad ſword 
ſhould be given to the moſt alert and moſt vigorous perſon in the 


aſſembly ; and laying bare his neck, after he had rubbed it over 

with magic ſigns, and muttered a few inarticulate words, he 
called out, with a loud voice, and a chearful air, ** Behold now, 
ye ſage Indians, an inconteſtable evidence of my ſincerity. You, 


warrior, who graſp the inftrument of death, ſtrike with your 


Whole foree; you are not only unable to ſever my head from my 175 
body, but even to pierce the ſkin of my neck.” | 


He had ſcarcely pronounced theſe words, when the Indian, 


fetching a moſt dreadful blow, made the head of the Sergeant 
fly to the diſtance of twenty yards. The aſtoniſhed Savages 
| Rood immoveable : they looked at the bloody carcaſs, and then 
_ caſt their eyes upon themſelves, as if to reproach one another for 
their ſtupid credulity. Admiring, however, the ftratagem em- 
ployed by the ſtranger to ſhorten his death, and to avoid the tor. 


ments that were prepared for him, they granted to his corpſe the 


Funeral honours of their country, 


_—_— a 


WV 
ene from the GERMAN of GELLERT, 


* Traveller, during the violence of a ſtorm, implored relief 


41 from Jupiter, and intreated him to aſſuage the tempeſt. But 
Jupiter lent a deaf ear to his intreaty. Struggling with the un- 


abating fury of the whirlwind, tired, and far from ſhelter, he 
— — 2 per 


make illuſion paſs for rea 
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grew peeviſh and diſcontented. & It is thus,“ he ſaid, “the 
Gods to whom our ſacrifices are offered daily, heedleſs of our 
ce welfare, and amuſed with our ſufferings, make an oftenſtati- 
e ous parade of their omnipotence ?” At length, approaching 
the verge of a foreſt, © Here,” he cried, © I ſhall find that ſuc- 
& cour and protection which Heaven, either unable or unwilling 
© to aid me, hath refuſed.” But, as he advanced, a robber roſe 
ſuddenly from a brake; and our traveller, impelled by inſtant 
terror, and the proſpect of greater danger, betook himſelf to 
flight, expoſing himſelf to the tempeſt of which he had fo bit- 
| terly complained. His enemy, mean while, fitting an arrow to 
his bow, took exact aim; but the bow-ſtring being relaxed with 
the moiſture, the deadly weapon fell ſhort of its mark, and the 
traveller eſcaped uninjured. As he continued his journey, a 
voice iſſued awful from the clouds. Meditate on the provi- 
« dence as well as on the power of Heaven. The ſtorm which 
you deprecated ſo blaſphemouſly, hath been the means of 
« your preſervation. Had not the bow-ſtring of your enemy 
te been rendered uſeleſs by the rain, you had fallen a prey to his 
« violence.“ + FE 


—_— 
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The POLISH PARTITION 1LLusTRATED, in ſeven dramatic 

| Dialogues, or Converſation Pieces, between remarkable Peronages, 
publiſhed from the Mouths and Actions of the Interlocutors. By 
GoTLieB PAXSMOURER, the Baron's Nephew. | 


; "7 25 following is part of the firſt dialogue, which is ſup- 
poſed to be between the E s Qn of H— y, the 
2. ſs of R—-—a, and the K—of P——4. 3 
K— of P——ga. Pray, Ladies, who will draw up the mani- 
- fefla that muſt proclaim to the world the apparent equity of this 
real violation of (what is vulgarly called) common juſtice? 
The compoſition of this ſame manife/to (nay—pray don'tlaugh, 
| Madam—for the matter is ſerious) will be more difficult than 
you ſeem to imagine. It will require invention, an intenle opera- 
tion of that political chemiſtry that can melt down contradic- 
tions, and a dexterous application of that optical magic that can 
lity, and put upon truth a garment of 


many changing colours. 1 
I do not think the world (improved as it may be in this golden 
age of philoſophy and freedom) ſo far advanced towards perfec- 
tion as to bear, with any tolerable degree of patience, a plain and 
undiſguiſed avowal of the principles upon which we ac, and of 
the objects we have in view. For though the old phantom Vir- 
tue be well nigh annihilated among people of our rank, yet che 
| 7 e ſpirit 
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- ſpirit of prejudice and iim has yet ſome hold on the minds of 


men, and the habit of paying to the antiquated goddeſs, who has 


long ago loſt her ſcales and her weights, ſome feeble marks of 
external reſpect, is not, as yet, entirely worn out. We muſt 


therefore ſpeak dubiouſly, even after we ſhall have begun to at 


plainly : we muſt even make uſe of the old terms of juſtice, li- 
berty, humanity and patriotiſm ; though the flimſy beings they re- 


preſent, muſt act only as mutes in the tragi-comedy we are about 
to exhibit. To ſpeak without a figure, the compoſition of our 
manifeſto will require uncommon talents, and I ſcarcely know 


where we ſhall find a pen properly qualified for ſuch a taſk... ., 
let me ſee | „ 


. 


K—yg of P LA. [Undiſcovered.] Lord ! What are this man 


and theſe women about? How came they together? This is 
| ſurely a very odd coalition It is ſuch a mixture of ſympathy 
and antipathy, as would excite aſtoniſhment, if we were not 


come to a period which is likely to extinguiſh the paſſion of won 


der in the mind of man—and then they look fo eager, and ſpeak 


as if they were going to rob—But let me hear them. 


E——fs of R—a. flow can your r be at a loſs for 


maxims to colour, and pens to defend our claims and our pro- 


ceedings ? Is not Berlin the centre of the New Philoſophy ? 
And have you not Soph:/ts in your academy, who can write man- 
kind out of their principles, while we are fighting them into our 


_—_ 7... -- 

KE of P.. ¶ Undiſcovered.] Is it Catherine that ſpeaks 

this Jezebel language ! It is, as I live— tis ſhe, . 
K—g of P——a. Ah! Madam, Berlin is no more what it 

was a few years ago—all my Wits and Philoſophers are gone! 

mortality, famine, and the ſword, have carried off ſome ; and, 

others finding their health and ſpirits affected by the air of the 


Court, are gone to other countries, Maupertuis is no more at 


the head of the academy, otherwiſe he might have been of uſe to 
us on the preſent occaſion, He was an excellent hand at a para- 
dox; and by the farther diſcoveries he was making concerning 

the nature of the ſoul, by the means of opium ( a), he might 
Have invented for us a new ſyſtem of right and wrong. But the 


poor Devil fell ſick at Baül, and died there a Chriſtian, that is to 


y (as I hope you underſtand me) he died in his night-cap,— 
Wolf (who in the ſphere of his voluminous philoſophy compre. 


hended much, but explained little, who linked together in a geo- 


metrical ſtring the ſublimeſt dictates of moral obligation, with 
5 i 
{ a) This folly of Maupertuis may be ſeen in ſeveral places in his 
works; and he really propoſed the experiment on the ſoul by opium, 
to the academy of Berlin. 0 50 e e 


} 
5 


. 
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the loweſt and moſt diſguſting functions of nature), ( | z) would 


have evacuated in a few days, a ſeries of fifty 6A be prepoſi 
tions to perſuade the Poles that whatever i is, is rigbt—I made this 
bulky Philoſopher a Baron—but he is now no more! He is be- 


come a monade (c). 


Empreſs -n, [to the Empreſs of R--ſſ--a.] I don't know 


what the man is talking about Pray, fiſter of Muſcovy, what is 


a monade £ 

E——þ of R—a. 1 really don't know, ſiſter ; we have no 
ſuch thing at Peterſbourg, that I know of. 

K—g of P——a. That I believe—they are too thin for your 


climate— beſides, as they are neither matter nor ſpirit, have no 


bulk, nor even parts, I don't imagine either of you care much tor 


them. 


ut let us not dwell on this rrifling incident—who ſhall 
| de find to compoſe our manifeſto ? 


ſs of R—a. Had you the Marquis D'Argens, or the 


Coun % .  . - ty . o +» 


X- of P. Alas | they are both annihilated, or, which 


is the ſame thing, have 8 the univerſal ſubſlance. Fame 
has given their aſhes ſome blaſts of her trumpet but what do 


their aſhes care for fame and her trumpet ?—Let us, however, 


quit this reflection—it is not very pleaſing at a certain time f 


life . . . but were theſe two eminent wits yet in exiſtence, they 


would not ſerve us effectually; for they had both ſame old- 
_ faſhioned notions of honour, probity and decorum, that would 


have rendered their eloquence and ſophiſtry aukward in the pre- 
fent cauſe.— You forget, Madam—and you too, Madam, are en- 
deavouring to forget that our enterprige is of a nature entirely 


neto— that nothing of the kind has ever been attempted in theſe. 
parts of the world, among civilized nations, or Princes ſuppoſed 
to be ſuch, —that Alexander invading the dominions of Porus, 


and Pompey and Cæſar dethroning the Aſiatic Monarchs, co- 
vered their depredations with a certain air of dignity which our's 


have not. They did not prepare for the ſucceſs of their inroads 
by profeſſions of friendſhip, by the tender of good offices de- 
ſigned to enſnare, nor by ſolemn treaties, containing the abjura- 


tion of thoſe deſigns which they were upon the point of exe- 


_ cuting. And yet Alexander, Pompey and Cæſar, have been 


looked upon, in all ages, as the plagues and fcourges of man- 
kind. | 


Our 


_ See his chapter de officio, and ae vent rem, in his 
book entitled Oeconomica. TO 


(e) The monages, in the Leibnitiag and * n. are e the 
elements of all ur 
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Our cauſe, therefore, cannot be defended upon the old prin- 
ciples of equity and juſtice, which run through the writings of 
Algarotti; who, in other ieipects, was a man of taſte, know- 
ledge, and merit. + | 

E——f; of R—a. Voltaire is yet on the ſtage.- 

K—g of P——a. Yes, but he will not anſwer our purpoſe ; 
for if he ſhould write our manife/?o, as he has written your Ruſſian 
hiſtory, we ſhould have upon our backs the bawling critics, as 


with falſe quotations, for this is his habit ; but the thing we 
want is a medley of obſcure paſſages, compiled and dragged from 


the cloudy regions of antiquity, and larded with the maxims of 
the new philoſophy. The beft ſervice Voltaire could render us 


would be by his pleaſantry ;—he might ſmooth, by ſome. jokes 
in our favour, the ſtern and provoked aſpect of thoſe who are 
ſpectators of the ſtrange work we are carrying on for I am 


much of the opinion of the philoſophical Engliſh Nobleman (c). 


who ſaid, that ridicule is the teſt of truth, and that the cauſe is al- 
ways triumphant in the opinion of the ſcund part of the public, 
which has the laughers on its ſide. 1 . 


But Voltaire begins now to excite the laugh but feebly—and 
the ſmile he ſtill diffuſes over the countenance is leſs the effect of 
his wit, than of our grateful remembrance of the laughter he 
formerly excited ( 4). The man has out-lived his influence, for 
he ſo unmercifully loads the preſs with the crudities of an ex- 


| Hauſted genius, that his preſent productions are ſcarcely ſupported 


by any thing but his former reputation. We are tired with his jokes 
upon Jews, Monks, Superſtition, Perſecution, and Providence, 
from their being ſo often repeated. Beſides, the coxcomb has 


made certain boaſts of humanity and benevolence, that may make 
dim aſhamed to juſtify us in this diviſion of brother Poniatowſky's 
| kingdom, Fe» 
5 _ [Te be continued. ] 


() The very elegant Earl of Shafteſbury, who never dreamt that 


Ins maxims would be ſo applied. 


(4) It is proper to advertiſe the reader, that the Royal Interlocu- 


tor, who is now ſpeaking, is one of the moſt talkative, as well as the 
moſt knowing Princes of his time. 


1 Ra To SW Ty 
"THEN the meek ſpaniel thwarts his maſter's will, 
* He beats the curr, and, Sirrah cries, lie ſtill. 
Lie ſtill, ye currs, and lick your maſter's feet, 
Engliſh or Scot : O formed to be beat 
The generous bull-dog, ſpite of horns and blows, 
Springs up and takes the tyrant by the noſe, gr 
| : 585 ne 


well as the grumbling Poles. He would alſo fill the manife/fo 


_ Jealouſy, envy, defamation, * as inſeparable from true merit, 
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A new Method of PAIN TIN. 


| T* a metzotinto print, and laying it on a very ſmooth 


board, with the face of the print downward, wet it well 
with a ſponge, that it may ſwell to its full extent; then havin 
two ſtraining frames ready, one the exact ſize of the print, the 
other to go round, allowing about a quarter of an inch between 
the two, place the laſt-mentioned on the print thus ſoaked, with 
ſome ſtrong paſte round the margin of the print, that it may ſtick 
to the ſtrainer ; let it lay on the table till dry, and the print will 
be ſtrained very tight: then varniſh the print on the back, once, 


twice or more, till it is tranſparent; when it is dry it is 


fit to paint, which is done on the back of the print, in 
the following manner: Place it over a piece of white 


paper, or in any form to receive the light on the front, and with 


what different colours you chuſe, be careful to paint within 
their proper limits; the ſhading in the print forms both the draw- 
ing and painting, without the trouble of mixing the colours to their 
different degrees of light. When it is all painted, and quite dry, 
take the ſmalleſt ſtrainer, mentioned before, the ſize of the print, 
which is made to go within the other, with a piece of primed can- 


| valſs railed thereon ; and paſting the back of the print, which 


you have painted, lay the ſtrainer on. When it is again dry, cut 


round the ſpace between the two ſtrainers, and you will have a 
handſome painting, to appearance painted on the canvaſs. 


15 


vn. Ins 


REFLECTIONS on the Conduct oFf a PIGEON. 


. 1 Have frequently obſerved in my walks, nay I obſerve daily, 2 


pigeon who ſolitarily retires among the fowls and turkies, 
forſaking entirely the dove-houſe, and thoſe of his own ſpecies. 
„What can be the reaſon,” ſaid I (for I love to have a reaſon 
for every thing which I ſee under the ſun) “ what can be the 
reaſon that this pretty creature, this ſweet emblem of innocence, 
forſakes his own relations for theſe ſtrangers ?'”——1 then recol- 
lected myſelf: ** Look around,” faid I to my inquiſitive mind, 


among mankind, and fee whether you do not often meet with 


the beſt reception' among ſtrangers ; and whether thoſe of your 
own nation, your own neighbourhood, your own family, are not 
frequently the moſt uncivil, the moſt unbenevolent to you.” —L_ 
ftood convicted; for truth, even diſagreeable truth, has always | 
that effect with me. — © But ſtill,“ replied I, © this is only a pa- 


rallel caſe ; the effects are ſimilar, but I want to know the cauſes. 


I find they may be various: among mankind, not a want of me- 
rit, but generally an extraordinary degree of it, creates a diſlike. 


No. 2. a9 
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as a body from its ſhadow in the cleareſt ſun-ſhine. We hate 2 


riſing ſuperiority in thoſe who were born our equals, We do 


not wiſh ourſelves ſo much exalted, as we wiſh them degraded. 


We are not ambitious enough to aim at excelling them, but are 
ſufficiently mean to eſtimate their merit by the unjuſt balance of 
partiality. This behaviour is founded on ſelf-love. A ftranger 


is ſeldom ſo great an object of envy as a neighbour or an ac- 


quaintance, though merit or intereſt may have ſeated him on the 
higheſt pinnacle of honour, power, or fame, becauſe we were 
not ſpeCtators of his exaltation. If we hear that a ſtranger, at 
ſome great diſtance, has found a purſe of gold, we hear it with- 
out emotion; but if our fellow-traveller picks up one, we imme- 
diately claim either part or the whole; and, if unſucceſsful, we 
envy his good fortune, and meditate revenge upon him: there- 
fore ſtrangers are preferred, and prefer ſtrangers. I doubt not 
but il] uſage among his ſpecies has driven this poor pigeon to ſeek 


for ſhelter among theſe ſtrangers. And happy it is for an ani- 


mal, that when his own ſpecies forſake him, he may hope for 


better treatment among others of a leſs ſevere diſpoſition. The 


Africans may be ſafer in the midſt of lions and tygers, than in 


the rapacious hands of their European or American brethren. 
| Even this pigeon eſteems himſelf ſafer among thoſe who might 
_ deſtroy him at one peck, than among his meek, innocent bre= 
thren. But the volatility of his diſpoſition, or curiofity, may be 


the cauſe of this pigeon's deſertion of his fellow-animals. If 


that is the caſe, he deſerves to be pecked at till he returns to the 


dove-houſe, where he may make himſelf happy among thoſe of 
his own ſpecies, ER ET 


- © 1 . 4 n „ 
1 n * P_ 
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| TIME, andan op BLIND WOMAM: 4 Faarz, 


H! Time, thou mercenary cheat, 
What! wilt thou rob me of my feet ? 
Muſt I, thou bald-pate thieving knave, 
With crutches halt into my grave? 
When I was ſucking at the breaft, 
And native innocence poſſeſs'd, 
Thou ſtol'ſt it, unperceiv'd away, 
Coward! whilſt I defenceleſs lay: 
My beauty too, which was ſo great, 

That beaux, when kneeling at my feet, 
Admiring, prais'd my roſy bloom, 
And ſwore my breaſt was all perfume 

| That Cupids dwelt in either eye, 
From whence they let their arrows fly; 8 
* 


* 


| 
| 
| 
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And oft, in extacies, repeat, 
No ſyren's voice was half ſo ſweet.” 
Such language from their tongues would flow, 
That Nature could not more beſtow, 
All this thou took'ft, and ſtill doſt keep; 
Thou next engroſs'd my ftrength and ſleep ; 
And now my memory, my eaſe, = 
And fight, thou takeft by degrees: 
In ſhort, I've nothing now remains, 
But dire infirmities and pains 
Yet ſtill thou art unſatisfy'd, 
And ſome things from me daily ſlide. 
Thus ſpoke a dame, depreſs'd with age, 
And thus reply'd the hoary ſage : DD 
Baſe woman! Wherefore doſt complain, 
And ſpeak of me with ſuch difdain? 
Thou know'ſt I never us'd thee ill, 
Since thou wert born, nor ever will; 
I take no more than what's my due, 
And that I may with juſtice do: 
I'm never partial for a fee, 
But do by Monarchs as by thee. 
Then prithee, woman, why this rout? 
Thou hadft them till thy leaſe was out: 
So be content, and freely give  _ 
That breath of thine, and ceaſe to live. 
Alas! fays ſhe, ſome pity take, 
Give me one day, for Heav'n's ſake ; 
For yet I'm unprepar'd to die. — 
And who's to blame for that? not I: 
No, no, *tis all in vain to crave it, 
My debt is due, and J will have it.” 
Let careleſs ſouls example take, 
And much of ev'ry moment make. 


— 


—— en — — 


SY MAW 1T T7 
Humani nibil alienum : - TEREN T. 
XH me! how little knows the human heart, 
The pleaſing taſk of foft'ning others woe, 


Stranger to joys that pity can impart, 


And tears ſweet ſympathy can teach to flow. 


If &er I've mourn'd my humble lowly ſtate; 
If e'er I've bow'd my knee at Fortune's ſhrine ; 


If e'er a wiſh eſcap'd me 1 be great, 1 
| t pray'r, Humanity, was thine, | 
The fervant pr ö 5 ap 9 Perifh 
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Periſh that man who hears the piteous tale 


Unmov'd, to whom the heart-felt glow's unknown; 5 | 
On whom the widow's plaints could ne'er prevail, | 
Nor made the injur'd wretch's cauſe his own. | 


HowTittle knows he the extatic joy, i 
The thrilling bliſ, of chearing wan deſpair ? 
How little knows the pleaſing, warm employ, - _ 
That calls the grateful tribute of a tear ? 
The ſplendid dome, the vaulted roof to rear, 
The glare of pride and pomp, be, Grandeur, thine 5 
To wipe from Mis'ry's eye the wailing tear, 
And ſoothe the oppreſſed orphan's woes—be mine. 


Be't mine the bluſh of modeſt worth to ſpare, 
To change to ſmiles Affliction's riſing ſigh, 
The kind red warmth of Charity to ſhare, 
Till joy ſhall ſparkle from the tear- fill'd eye. 


Can the loud laugh, the mirth aſpiring bowl, 
The dance, or choral ſong, or jocund glee, 
 Aﬀett the glowing ſympathizing ſoul? 
Or warm the breaſt, Humanity, like thee ? ? 


The pallid coward's heart thou ſcorn'ſt to bear, 1 8 5 | 
Thy feat's the gen'rous boſom of the brave ; 
The ſame bold warmth that bids the valiant dare, 
Bids him the trembling proftrate victim ſave, 
Not all the laurels on great Cæſar's brow ; NE I 
Not all the honour Reme to pay him firove, | we 
Could ſuch a glorious deathleſs meed beſtow, f 
As the fair wreath that meek-ey'd Mercy wove. TT 
Shall mura*rous conqueſt point the path to fame? | 
Shall ſcenes of ravage ſtill employ the muſe ? | 
And ſhall nut tender Mercy have her claim? 
The palm to her ſhall {till the ſong refuſe ? 
Ah! no! the proweſs of the hero's ſword, 
(When dut to rapine and to waſte confin'd) 
The ſhouts of triumph can no zame afford, 
No title like THE FATHER CF Maxx, 


— 1 
An an Anſwer, by W. B. of Sherborne, to J. W. illiams's Enigma, f E- 
Gwennap, in the laft Muſeum. 


OUR Eni igma, Sir, is of a joiner 's tool, 


Cy Which 1 find tobe a TWO- FOOT RULE. 
4-FARADORL, HD. 
OV” comes it to paſs, that two men go the ſame voyage on 97 | 


boars tne ſame ſhip, and yet one fails farther than the 
other? An 


0 
. . 


With eaſe the circuit of the ſtars explore, 
And the great architect divine adore ! 
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Au ENIG ** by a Youth of Mr. Langdon” School, 


Yetminſter, 


ARK, enigmatic tribe! I owe my birth, 
As ſages do record, to parent earth. 

Mark my nice ftructure, and the wondrous art 
By which I'm form'd, how curious every part! 
Proudly majeſtic fee me walk erect, 
And from th inferior world command reſpect! 
Yet querulous, and full of vain complaint, 
I mourn each trifling ill and fancy'd want, 
With fruitleſs diſcontents. Ah! vile ingrate! 
I blame the gods, and curſe indulgeny fate | 
My impious murmurings are oft r prov'd ; 
For know I am by the Great Gop delov'd. 


By me firm ſtates are propt with wholeſome laws, 


And juſt decrees ſupport the righteous cauſe: 
Arts are improv'd, and turrets high adorn'd 
Deſpiſe the ruder caves, by nature form'd: 
Bright palaces o'erlook the neighb'ring woods, 
And ſmoaky towns increaſe the fceting clouds, 
Nature in vain conceals her precious ore; 


LT rifle all, and ſearch the hidden ſtore. 


— 1 e right well the fabric of the ſphere, 15 
The changeful moon, and Phoebus” grand career; 


To me impartial nature wide explains 

What healing virtue ſwells the tender veins 

Of each tweet flower; and of old, *tis ſaid, 

The book of dark futurity could read, | 

Loft to mean and beaſtial acts incline, 

Tho' actuated by a pow'r divine; 

And, thus inform'd, I'm mov'd with ev'ry toy 

That gives to tickled tenſe a tranſient joy, 
But were I here to mention all my ſtrength, 

My tale would run by far too great a length. 


Az ENI GM A, by th fone 


EAR lovely ſex, ſoft authors of delight, 
To you alone theſe myſtic lines I write ; 
Reveal my name, the toil will be repaid ; | 


Wives I embelliſh, and adorn each maid, 


e OC C__— — — — 3 1 — — — — — — — —— — 
— a — — hs > — 


- — 


Not 
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Not dug from mines, nor born upon 2 tree ; 
Nor found in air, nor ravag'd from the ſea 3 ; 
Yet I'm with truth confeſt the lovelieſt paint, 5 
And can improve the ſweetneſs of a ſaint, - 
Aided by me, who boaſt not, beauty pleaſe ; 
And beauties manly hearts with rapture fieze 5 
 Tho'I the mildeſt of the ſex adorn, 
Fil freely own I'm in confuſion born: 
And tho' I own confuſion gave me birth, 
| Yet I'm the moſt harmonious thing on earth 3 
My pleaſing charms o'er ev'ry heart prevail, 
And moxe than all beſide attract each male. 


AR » N I G NM A. 


HERE! is a certain republic, every individual of which fills 
up its proper place it has been of long ſtanding, and of great 
utility in the world. Moſes, the celebrated law-giver of Iſrael, 
was the firſt who cultivated an acquaintance with them, and in- 
formed mankind of their worth and importance, Every civilized 
nation has from age to age ever ſince converſed intimately with 
them, notwithſtanding all the wars and commotions there have 
deen in the world: they have been the grand promoters of piety 
and religion, and the inſtruments of handing down to poſterity 
the various improvements in the polite arts, From them we 
have learned the molt approved ſyſtems of politics ; the medici- 
nal virtucs of plants and trees of various climates ; together with 
the conſtruction of the human body, and almoſt every part of 
payſic and anatomy. From them the mathematician has learned 
the uſe of his angles, line, and circles; the aſtronomer, the 
magnitude and the diftances of the ſtars; ; the natural philoſc- 
pier, many of the moſt amazing myſteries and ſecrets of na- 
ture; the poet been improved in elegance and purity ; the ſailor 
taught to navigate his bark; and trade and agriculture, and civil 
ſocicty in every part, received the higheſt advantages from them. 
Yet notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid on their behalf, they 
have at times been, e every individual of them, proſtituted to vice 
and immorality; and likewiſe the occaſion of feuds, and jea- 
louſies, and bloodſhed. They will continue till the end of time; 
but in the final conflagration be ſwallowed up, nor ever be * 
warded or puniſhed tor the good or evil they have done, notwith- 
ſtanding they proceeded as immediately from the Deity as any of 


his Creaturcy or works, 
4 QUESTION, | 
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# QUESTION, .. Plymouth-Dock. 
Un the northern ſeas, where boiſterous ſtorms did riſes 


And darkſome clouds obſcur'd the azure ſkics, 
And from our ſight all celeſtial bodies ſkreen, 
That day or night to us could not be ſeen : 
During which time our gallant ſhip was toſs'd 
„Mlidſt rocks and fands, each minute caſt for loſt ; 
Where every biilow did preſent a grave, 
And death triumphant rode on ev'ry wave. 
When in the height of forrow, fear and doubt, 
The ſtorm allay'd, and to our joy bright Sol lock'd out 
Whoſe altitude was took then in the Heaven, 
And prov'd 42 degrees and minutes about fix or ſeyen, 
The calm continu'd, and in that very place, 
We itay'd there for full two hours ſpace 
And then bright Phoebus ſmil'd on us once mo 
Whoſe altitude again we did explore; < 
And found it 57 degrees, and minutes thirty four, 
By our accounts, we found that very day 
Fell out exactly on the tenth of May. 
Now, you yaung artiſts, whoſe wits are ripe at will, 
In this diſtreſs I pray exert your ſkill ; 
And from what here is found, give me, | prays 
The latitude o'th' ſhip, and hours o*ch' day. 


Note, The Sun's declination was found to be 20 deg, 4 m. north that 
day. 


—— — 


1 


. „FFF 
—HEE, March, 1 hail ! Hail, infant i 
Tho- yet a foſter child, 
Under a foſter father's hand | 
Too apt to be beguil'd. 9 
Unnatural heat, and hot-bed ſteams, 
The gard' ners now procure, 


To force thy weakly tendrels on, 
Till ſeaſons more mature. 


For till the chilly breath of morn, 

And wintry ev'ning gale, _ 

To check or kill the tender buds 

Are ſeldom known to fail. 

Boreas and Eurus now combine, 
And their laſt efforts make 

For empire; but their ſtruggle's van; 
Dur clime they muſt forſake. &£e 8 


— 
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So the expiring ſnuff is ſeen, 
When no ſupply is near, 
Sudden to make a tranſient blaze, 
Then wholly difappear. 


1 But in yon ſunny hedge-row fide, 
= -. The hardy ſnow-drop fee, 
And the pale primroſe, both of which 
Brave their inclemency. 


| : And now bright Sol draws near the line, 

1 In his oblique career; 

His genial warmth ſpreads joy o'er all 
Our northern hemiſphere. 


The woodland choir now reſume 
Their long forgotten lays, 

To welcome his benign return, 
And greet the vernal days. 


Earth feels the influx of his beams ; 
And all her latent ſtore 
She pours from her magazines, 


To deck her bofom o'er. 


Awile, my muſe, thy theme forego, 
Till April's varied hours 
Call forth the leaves on every tree, 
And clothe the naked bowers. 5 | 
ANXTONY. =; 3 


» * . * * 
— —_—C_©_ n — — — —— —— —— — ——_—. 3 


AN ANE CDO TE 


NE. Capt. Dunbar, a Scotch Officer, complained that a 
certain agent had cheated the regiment he belonged to. | 
Such was the diligence of L— B—g—n, that the Officer was | 
deprived of his poſt before the accuſation was enquired into, | 
| 


— 


Dunbar was very poor; but, to increaſe his misfortunes, he was ! 
put into the cuſtody of a King's meſſenger, Every body knows | 


that the expence of being detained by ſuch a State Mercury is : 
very great, about five or fix pounds per diem. After the unhappy 1 

Scot had been detained a convenient time, the petitioner hinted © 
to him, that if he would petition the Houſe of Commons, he 


would be diſcharged, * I petition,” ſaid Dunbar, God for- 1 
« bid! Iam in very good quarters; I eat and drink well, have 
e a good fire and a good bed; and I am ſure, if I am diſcharged, | 


* I ſhall not know where to get any of theſe comforts.—No, 
« no, I know when I am well.” In ſhort, the Meſſenger was 
bliged himſelf to . the Houſe to get rid of his gueſt. 


TAE WE K LY MUSEUM. 
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MOMUS : * The : LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 


—i he whoſe. mind 
10 virtuous, is alone of noble kind. Davypen. 


| N XXER Could not forbear laughing immoderately the other 


87 #8 day, when I had a viſit to pay to a certain unpopu- 
N 3 s lar Miniſter; who not being in the way, the ſer- 
8 M vant aſked me, if I would ſee his Gentleman ? 1 
EK T was ſurprized at the queſtion, and immediately ac- 


quieſced; but more out of curioſity to lee my Lord $ Gentle- 


man, than any thing elie, 

When this apology for manhood appeared, I was aſtoniſhed. 
A fellow advanced in ſome of his Lordſhip's clothes, who looked 
like a meagre Devil that had juſt done penance, or a bird deli- 
vered from a goal hy an Infolvent Act; or like Charles Jenkin- 


ſon in his morning flannels. He had a comb in his hair, to de- 


note his occupation; and, in ſome contemptible bad Engliſh, in- 


formed me that his Lordſhip was not viſible, 


I revolved in my mind, over and over again, his Lordſhip's 


Gentleman! aſtoniſhed at the phraſe, to think that any man 
ſhould give another a name to which he never aſcended himſelf. 


His Lordſhip is a man of great eſtate, and hath alſo rank in life; 


but ſtill his Lordſhip hath not a trait of the Gentleman in his 
nature. Coblers may be Gentlemen by nature, when even the 


cryſtal circle of a Court cannot make one of a King. 

I do not know a Prince in Europe who is a Gentleman. The 
French King, by his preſence, would almoſt perſuade you to 
think fo ; and yet, by his daily actions, he convinces you that he 
is not one. 


The King of Spain is a fool; nn not a Gentle- | 


man. The King of Pruſſia is a mercenary favage warrior, and 


therefore not a Gentleman. The diſcarded, baniſhed Paoli, who 


now ſtoops to conquer with Doctor Goldimith, amongſt the 
No. 3, S Tabbies 


\ 
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Tabbies on Richmond hill, is no Gentleman; for a man wtq 
could ſuffer a glorious people to be ruined, without heading them 
himſelf, and ſtriking a blow; who could ſuffer his brother Cle- 
ment to fight his battles, and yet meanly arrogate to himſelf the 
fame of them ; who could win the petty opinion of the vain and 
ignorant James Boſwell to tataow bis character, and then fly 
from his people in a puſillanimous manner, ignobly take a pen- 
ſion of one thouſand per annum at the hands of the Engliſh Mi- 
niſtry, and refuſe to viſit that amiable and glorious daughter of 


liberty, Mrs, Macaulay, for fear of offending the narrow mind of 


a Britiſh King, is no Gentleman. The King of the Danes is a 
very poor Gentleman. The King of the Swedes is a very un- 
certain character ; and when all is ſaid, (and the Pope excepted) 
I don't know but the Empreſs of Ruſſia may be more of a Gen- 
tleman than all the crowned heads in Europe. 5 
 _ Kings and Princes are but men, and few amongſt them are 
Gentlemen. There is an innate virtuous ſpirit of manners 
about a real Gentleman, which no education can give. It is the 
very topmoſt dignity of human nature, and falls to the ſhare of 
very few. The man who earns his bread by the ſweat of his 
brow, uneducated and untutored, may be the Gentleman; while 
the ſilken, tawdry fops of the Savoir Vivre, with the advantages 
of education, ſhall only be unprincipled coxcombs. Some think 
the dancing-ſchool is the moſt ready method to form a Gentle- 
man, or a trip to France. I have ſeen many dance with eaſe and 
grace, who were not Gentlemen; and the travelled fop, in gene- 
ral, returns ſo truly ridiculous, that inſtead of mending his man- 
nets, he only picks up the frippery of every fop he meets, and 
adds his feathers to the many he has already borrowed of the 
other Gallic Peacocks. et oe „ 
A complete Gentleman is the firſt character of nature. It is 
not the Courtier that makes one, though many think that titles 
and dreſs qualify a man for the character: thoſe who reaſon ſo, 
know little of that which belongs to the compoſition of a Gen- 
tleman. A Gentleman muſt have the baſis of his character 
formed in nature; and then, if to a complacency of manners, a 
ſweetneſs of diſpofition, a lively genius, integrity of heart, ele- 
gance of form, be added a good education; ſuch a perſon bids 
_ fair to arrive at the character. A Gentleman cannot do a mean 
or a bad thing ; he cannot traduce his neighbours, or tell a fal- 
ſity : it is that part about our compoſitions which ariſes neareſt 
to Angel, and which fo largely diſtinguiſhes us from the loweſt 
level of our ſpecies, „ | . 
Kings are often not Gentlemen, while peaſants are ſo. King 
Henry VIII. of England was a Monſter, while his divine ſub- 
ject, Mr, Shakeſpeare, was a perfect and complete Gentleman, 
—_ CGE 1 Shakeſpeare 
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Shakeſpeare was a glaſs, wherein all men might ſee ſuch juſt per- 
fection, as to make their copies from him; by him they might 


dreſs themſelves; he was a pattern to mankind, a mirrour to 


manhood. 


Charles Stuart the Firſt, who moſt juſtly loſt his head for a du- 


plicity of character; who, amidft prayer and penance would lye ; 
and while ſoothing his ſubjects with a moſt voluble plauſibility, 
took up arms to cut their throats—he could be no Gentleman, 


And yet Mr. Milton, who was his Latin Secretary, was ſo per- 
fectly ſo, that I may ſay he challenged all nature to match him 2 
which made an Italian Nobleman ſay to him upon his travels, 


that he was not an Engliſhman, but an Angel in his mien and 
manners. b 0 | =_ 
| Dt mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ſi pietas ſic, 

Mon Anglus, verum hercle Angelus ipſe fares. . 
The preſent King of France has condeſcended to ſay, that the 


Honourable Auguſtus Hervey was the compleateſt Engliſh Gen- 


tleman at his Court. I do not mean to extenuate Mr, Hervey's 
qualities; but, as a Philoſopher, I have a right to doubt the 


| Judgement of the French King. It is virtue, joined to the moſt 


refined manners, which conſtitutes the Gentleman. The youn 
men of this age entirely miſtake the character: they emptily 


think that it conſiſts in flutter, dreſs, and grimace, or riding a 


horſe full gallop through the ſtreets to pay morning viſits. Alas! 


ye tulips of the day, ye are miſtaken, It is honour, God- like 


honour, that ſtamps alone the heavenly character, —ſuch a cha- 
racter, as Engliſhmen alone ſhould ſtudy to cheriſh and preſerve, 
The education which we formerly gave our children, formed 


their minds to dignity and virtue; it was ſolid and claſſical; but , 


now it is empty, light, ſummer learning ; more calculated for 
the manners of Valets, than Gentlemen. Our Valets and Gen- 
tlemen are much the ſame ; it is difficult to diſtinguiſh them : and 
ſince their dreſs and manners are much alike, they have changed 
names and characters, like Aimwell and Archer; and it is now 


a difficult matter to know my Lord from his ſcoundrel of a Gen- 


tleman, and his Gentleman from a ſcoundrel of a Lord. 


—— 


ANNINGAIT and AJUT: 4 GzzenLany Hisrony. 


| [Continued from Page 31.] 


A NNINGATIT, however diſcompoſed by the dilatory coy- 

neſs of Ajut, was yet reſolved to omit no tokens of amo- 
rous reſpect; and therefore preſented her, at his departure, with 
the ſkins of ſeven white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven ſeals, 


G 2 with 
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with three marble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal oil, and a large kettle 
of braſs, which he had purchaſed from a ſhip at the price of half 
a whale and two horns of ſea unicorns. 

Ajut was ſo much affected by the fondneſs of her lover, or ſo 
much overpowered by his magnificence, that ſhe followed him to 
the ſea-ſide; and, when ſhe ſaw him enter the boat, wiſhed aloud 
that he might return with plenty of ſkins and oil ; that neither 
the mermaids might ſnatch him into the deeps, nor the ſpirits of 
the rocks confine him in their caverns. 

She ſtood a while to gaze upon the departing veſſel; and then 
returning to her hut, ſilent and dejected, laid aſide from that hour 
her white deer-ſkin, ſuffered her hair to be ſpread unbraided on 
her ſhoulders, and forbore to mix in the dances of the maidens. 
She endeavoured to divert her thoughts by continual application 
to feminine employments, gathered moſs for the winter lamps, 

and dried graſs to line the boots of Anningait. Of the ſkins 
which he had beſtowed upon her ſhe made a fiſhing coat, a ſmall 
boat, and tent, all of exquiſite manufacture; and, while ſhe was 
thus buſted, ſolaced her labours with a ſong, in which ſhe prayed, 
e That her lover might have hands ſtronger than the paws of 
c the bear, and feet ſwifter than the feet of the rain-deer ; that 
„ his dart might never err, and that his boat might never leak ; 
e that he might never ſtumble on the ice, nor faint in the wa- 
* ter; that the ſeal might ruſh on his harpoon, and the wounded 
„ whale might daſh the waves in vain,” | 

Te large boats in which the Greenlanders tranſport their fa- 
milies, are always rowed by women; for a man will not debaſe 
himſelf by work which requires neither ſkill nor courage. An- 
ningait was therefore expoſed by idleneſs to the ravages of paſſion, 
He went thrice to the ſtern of the boat, with an intent to leap into 
the water, and ſwim back to his miftreſs ; but recolleQing the 
miſery which they muſt endure in the winter without oil for the 
lamp, or ſkins for the bed, he reſolved to employ the weeks of 
abſence in providing for a night of plenty and felicity. He then 
compoſed his emotions as he could, and expreſſed in wild num- 
bers and uncouth images, his hopes, his forrows, and his fears. 
« O life!“ fays he, “ frail and uncertain ! where ſhall wretched 
man find thy reſemblance but in ice floating on the ocean ! It 
towers on high; it ſparkles from afar, while the ſtorms drive and 
the waters beat it: the ſun melts it above, and the rocks ſhatter 
it below. What art thou, deceitful pleaſure, but a ſudden blaze 
ſtreaming from the North, which plays a moment on the eye, 
mocks the traveller with the hopes of light, and then vaniſhes 
for ever? What, love, art thou but a whirlpool, which we ap- 
proach without knowledge of our danger, drawn on by imper- 

ceptible degrees, till we have loſt all power of reſiſtance and 
* E 
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eſcape ? Till I fixed my eyes on the graces of Ajut, while I had 
yet not called her to the banquet, I was careleſs as the ſleepi 
morſe, I was merry as the fingers in the ſtars. Why, Ajut, did 
gaze upon thy graces? Why, my fair, did I call thee to the ban- 
quet? Yet, be faithful, my love; remember Anningait, and meet 
my return with the ſmile of virginity. I will chaſe the deer, I 
will ſubdue the whale, reſiſtleſs as the froſt of darkneſs, and un- 
wearied as the ſummer ſun. In a few weeks I ſhall return prof- 
perous and wealthy; then ſhall the roe-fiſh and the porpoiſe feaſt 
thy kindred ; the fox and hare ſhall cover thy couch ; the tough 
hide of the ſeal ſhall ſhelter thee from cold, and the fat of the 
whale illuminate thy dwelling.” 
Anningait having with theſe ſentiments conſoled his grief, and 
animated his induſtry, found that they had now coaſted the head- 
land, and ſaw the whales ſpouting at a diſtance. He therefore 
placed himſelf in his fiſning- boat, called his aſſociates to their ſe- 
veral employments, plied his oar and harpoon with incredible 
courage and dexterity, and, by dividing his time between the 
chace and fiſhery, ſuſpended the miſeries of abſence and ſuſpi- 


Cion. 


Ajut, in the mean time, notwithſtanding her neglected dreſs, 
happened, as ſhe was drying ſome ſkins in the ſun, to catch the 
eye of Norngſuk, on his return from hunting. Norngſuk was 
of birth truly illuſtrious : his mother had died in child-birth 3; 
and his father, the moſt expert filher of Greenland, had periſhed 
dy too cloſe purſuit of the whale, His dignity was equalled by 
his riches; he was maſter of four men's and of two women's 
boats, had ninety tubs of oil in his winter habitation, and 
twenty-five ſeals buried in the ſnow againſt the ſeaſon of dark- 
neſs. When he ſaw the beauty of Ajut, he immediately threw 
over her the ſkin of a deer that he had taken, and ſoon after pre- 
ſented her with a branch of coral. Ajut refuſed his gifts, and 
determined to admit no lover in the place of Anningait. 

Norngſuk, thus rejected, had recourſe to ſtratagem. He knew 
that Ajut would conſult an Angekkok, or Diviner, concerning 

the fate of her lover, and the felicity of her future life. He 
therefore applied himſelf to the moſt celebrated Angekkok of 
that part of the country, and by a preſent of two ſeals and a 

marble kettle, obtained a promiſe, that when Ajut ſhould conſult 
him, he would declare that her lover was in the land of ſouls. 
Ajut in a ſhort time brought him a coat made by herſelf, and en- 
quired what events were to befal her, with aſſurances of a much 
larger reward at the return of Anningait, if the prediction ſhould 
flatter her deſires. The Angekkok knew the way to riches, and 
foretold that Anningait, having already caught two whales, 
would ſoon return home with a large boat laden with * 

| : LE is 
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This prognoſtication ſhe was ordered to keep ſecret, and 
Norngſuk depending upon his artifice, renewed his addteſſes 
with greater confidence ; but finding his ſuit ſtil] unſucceſsful, 
applied himſelf to her parents with gifts and promiſes, The 
wealth of Greenland is too powerful for the virtue of a Green- 
lander; they forgot the merit and the preſents of Anningait, 
and decreed Ajut to the embrace of Norngſuk. She entreated, ſhe 
remonſtrated, ſhe wept, and raved ; but finding riches irreſiſtible, 
fled away into the uplands, and lived in a cave upon ſuch berries 
as ſhe could gather, and the birds or hares which ſhe had the 
fortune to enſnare, taking care at an hour when ſhe was not 
likely to be found, to view the ſea every day, that her lover 
might not miſs her at his return. 8 „„ 
At laſt ſhe ſaw the great boat in which Anningait had de- 
parted, ſtealing flow and heavy laden along the coaſt. She ran 
with all the impatience of affection to catch her lover in her 
arms, and relate her conſtancy and ſufferings. When the com- 
pany reached the land, they informed her that Anningait, after 
the fiſhery was ended, being unable to ſupport the flow paſſage of 
the veſſel of carriage, had ſet out before them in his fiſhing- boat, 
and they expected at their arrival to have found him on ſhore. 
Ajut, diftratted at this intelligence, was about to fly again 
into the hills, without knowing why; though ſhe was now in 
the hands of her parents, who forced her back to their own hut, 


and endeavoured to comfort her: but when at laſt they retired to 


reſt, Ajut went down to the beach ; where finding a fiſhing- 


boat, ſhe entered it without heſitation ; and telling thoſe who 


wondered at her raſhnefs, that ſhe was going in ſgarch of Annin- 
gait, rowed away with great ſwiftneſs, and ſeen no more, 
The fate of theſe lovers gave occaſion to various fictions and - 


conjectures. Some are of opinion that they were changed into 


ſtars ; others imagine that Anningait was ſeized in his paſlage 
by the Genius of the rocks, and that Ajut was transformed into 
a mermaid, and ſtill continues to ſeek her lover in the deſarts of 
the ſea. But the general perſuaſion is, that they are both in that 
part of the land of fouls where the ſun never ſets, where the oil 
is always freſh, and proviſions always warm. The virgins ſome- 
times throw a thimble and a needle into the bay from which the 
hapleſs maid departed ; and when a Greenlander would praiſe 
any couple for virtuous affection, he declares that they love like 
Anningait and Ajut. | 


— 


— 


ANECDOTE of Cazvinar MAZ ARINI. 


Court for whom he had a great eſteem, on which account 
TI he 


Gentleman had been recommended to him by a Lady of the : 


mr 
„ ** 


view in which you ſee the object.— Les—if you cenſider it in 
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he had free acceſs to the Cardinal's preſence, and would always 
mix with his retinue. But his curious patron had obſerved ſome- 
thing in his carriage which gave him ground of miſtruſt ; for he 
would always place himſelf as near as he could to a certain ta- 
ble in the chamber where the Cardinal gave audience, There 
was a drawer under this table, which commonly {ood half open, 


It being the place where all petitioners threw in their bribes or 


preſents, it not being ſeemly for a Prince of the Church to take 
money himſelf. The Cardinal obſerved that this ſpark always 
had his eye glancing on that drawer, as if he coveted what was 
there contained: however, he took no notice, but gave him all 
the opportunities imaginable to do his pleaſure ; yet ſtill one ac- 
cident or other hindered the gentleman from executing his deſign, 
which was to borrow ſome of the gold that lay in that drawer. 


At length it happened, that the Cardinal having appointed ſome 
curious pageants to be made in honour of the King's birth-day, 


he, with ſeveral of the Courtiers, ſtood looking out of the win- 


do to ſee the triumphant ſhow paſs by. The gentleman taking 


this opportunity, whilſt he thought all eyes were intent on the 


gayeties without, ſlips to the table and takes out of the Jrawer a 


bag of gold, putting it up in his pocket, and returning to the 
window again: he imagined that no body had ſcen him, and 


therefore hugged himſelf in the thoughts of his booty. When 
the ſhow was over, and the company were taking their leaves, 


the gentleman thief was going out with the reſt; but the Car- 
dinal deſired him to ſtay, for that he had ſomething to ſay to 


him. The gentleman, ſtung with the guilt of what he had done, 
fell a trembling, and was ready to drop down at the Cardinal's 


feet; but he bid him to be of good comfort, taying thus to him, 
« My friend, what thou haſt done is not hid from me: if thou haſt. 
not gold enough, I will double the ſum.” Therewith he gave 
him another bag of equal value, ſaying withal, „Go thy way, 
and / ſee my face no more; I pardon, but cannot truſt hee.“ 


— — _— — : — — 


The POLISH PARTITION 11LUsTRATED, in ſeven dramatic 


| Dialogues, or Converſation Pieces, between remarkable Perſonages, 
publiſhed from the Mouths and Actions of the Interlocutors. By 
GoTLIEB PANSMOURER, the Baron's Nephew. 
| [Continued from Page 40.] 


Tur Two QueEtns TOGETHER. 


S then the crime of this diviſion ſo horrible? 
K—g of. P—fj—a. Yes and No—accordinz to the point of 


relation 
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relation to the old notions, —No—if you fee it through the tele- 
ſcope of the new bee, 
The two Queens. We would be obliged to you for a more cir- 
cumftantial explication of this matter,-—'Tis a ftrange man! 
[afide. ] | 
K—g of PCL ad. You ſeem to forget, Ladies, what we are 
about—we are about to take what does not belong to us—to 
take it by force under the form of juſtice, to procure in our fa- 
vour the ſentence of a pretended national aſſembly, ſurrounded 
with armed Jegions, and threatened with the horrors of famine, 
impriſonment, and death, to influence their ſuffrage. —I have 
ſaid already that our enterprize is of a nature entirely neu; but 
as it is highly advantageous to us all, and as utility with me is the 
| ſtandard of morality, I am fully ſatisfied with what we are ſoon 
to execute, I own, indeed, that according to the old notions, our 
convention is unjuſt, violent, barbarous, and abominable, and it 
is not eaſy to obliterate and efface theſe old notions ; even I, who 
have long got pretty well rid of them, find now and then ſome 
twitches of an irritable fibre, on which my Chaplain and my 
Nurſe made early impreſſions, which they called by the name of 
conſcienc but when I take a doſe of the new philoſophy, from the 
preſcriptions of D——d H—, Helvetius, or Diderot, the ſpaſm 
paſſes. Our project certainly is an intrepid inſult upon all the 
prejudices of education, upon the pretended rights of humanity, 
upon the common ſenſe and patience of mankind. Nothing, at 
firſt fight, appears more odd, nay, more ſhocking, than to deprive 
a Sovereign of his dominions, without any other pretext than the 
_ dubious expreſſions of ſome obſolete legendary parchments, and 
pretenſions that have been cancelled by the moſt ſolemn, clear, 
and recent treaties, 3 | 
This inſult upon (what fanatics call) Heaven, upon the juſtice 
of the imaginary Being whom mortals continue more or lefs to 
reſpect, and upon the antient and vulgar feelings of the human 
mind, is ſo much the more ſtriking, in that we, ourſelves, all 
three have, but very lately declared, that we pretended no claim 
to poſſeſs, nor had any defign to encroach upon the very ſmalleſt 
part of brother Poniatowſky's territories, I perceive that you 
both tremble at this ſtate of the caſe and I ſhould tremble alſo, 
had J not got the better of the old notions by the help of the new 
philoſophy. —lt is an excellent thing, this zew philoſophy Have 
you a juſt notion of it, Ladies? Tis a pity we cannot employ 
in our manifeſto its elegant and expreſſive terms; being confined 
to a ſtile of negociation, tedious, ſcholaſtic, and diſguſting. 
 E——þ 2—-n. Really, Sire, I know almoſt nothing of this 
new philoſophy. My literati are ſtill attached to the philoſophy of 
the XIV ih century, remarkable by its having been n 
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of Saints, Martyrs, and Monaſteries, precious by its depth and 
difficulty, and covered with a ſolemn and venerable gloom, that 
gives it a ſacred authority in the eyes of the people. My ſon 
the Emp—r, and alſo the Duke of T—a-ny, learned the art of 
governing in the boſom of this philoſophy, and were publicly 
examined before all the Court and Foreign Miniſters by the 
ghoſtly father Pagenſtecker in guidaities, qualities, quodlibets, ubi- 
guity, verity, unity, and ſubſtantial forms; and you now ſee the 
fruits of their happy education. 

K—g of Pa. Where? 55 

5 Enter a Page of the Back Stairs. 

Page. Sire, there is a perſon who defires a moment's admit- 
tance to your Majeſty, M 

K—g of P— -a. Who is it? Is it the Geographer with his 
new map ?—1 don't like that fellow; he has ſuch a ſqueamiſh 
conſcience, that he is ever ſtarting difficulties—and the puppy 
cannot be perſuaded to conſider himſelf only as Chorographer, and 
not as Theologiſſ. | „„ . 
Pe. No, Sire, it is not the Geographer that waits without. 
Tt is old Ephraim, the Baron of Joppa, who deſires the honour 
of ſpeaking a few words to your Majeſty, 5 
X of P—fſ—a. With your leave, Ladies, — Ephraim does 
not come for nothing, — money matters I ſuppoſe and money is 
the ſinew of negociation, as well as of war. —As for you, ſiſter 
of R-ſſ-a, you raiſe money as it were with a magic wand, no 
body knows how.— One would imagine that you had diſcovered 
the Philoſopher's ſtone, But I muſt have recourſe to expedi- 
ents—Ephraim is my Philoſopher*s ſtone; and certain it is, that 
this excellent Iſraelite has an admirable hand at circumciſing diffi- 
culties and ducats, —Among other things he has contrived a me- 
thod of making a dollar appear double when I pay it out, and 
only ſingle, when I again receive it in payment, —He would be 
an excellent Treaſurer, were he not now and then a little too 
ſcrupulous. —But he waits when diſpatch is perhaps neceflary,— 
Your leave, Ladies, I ſhall return in an inftant, Eo 


— 
_ 


EPILOGUE # the Tzaczpy of SETHONA, | 
OO M#rittm by Mr. GaR RISE. 


3 A S it is prov'd, by ſcholars of great fame, 
That Gypſies and Egyptians are the ſame ; 
I, from my throne of Memphis ſhift the ſcene, 
And of the Gyp/ies now ftep forth the Queen! 
' Suppoſe, that with a blanket on my ſhoulder, 
An old ſtrip'd jacket, petticoat ſtill older, 
No. 3. 185 H 8 


wi 


Some cits I fee look dull, and ſome look gay, 
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With ebon Jocks, i in wild diſorder ſpread, 

The diadem, @ clout about my head ; 

My dingy Majeſty here takes her {tand, 

Two children at my back, and one in hand ; 

With curtſey thus, — and arts my mother taught, 
F'11 tell your fortunes, as a Gypſey ought ; 


Too far to reach your palms — I'll mark the traces 


Which fate hath drawn upon your comely faces; ; 
See what is written on the outward ſkin, 
And from the title page, know all within : 


| Firſt, in your faces (a) I will mark each letter: 
Had they been cleaner, I had ſeen 'em better; 


Yet thro' that cloud ſome rays of ſun-ſhine dart, 
An unwaſh'd face oft veils the cleaneſt heart, 
That honeſt Tar, with Nancy by his fide, 

So loving, leering, whiſpers thus his bride : 

« TI love you, N ancy, faith and troth I do, . 2 


6 Sound as a biſcuit is my heart, and true : 
Indeed, dear Johnny, ſo do I love you.“ 


You ne'er will know, for want of education, 


Love on, fond pair, indulge your inclination, J 
Hate, infidelity, and ſeparation 5 


As in Change- alley they have paſs'd the 1 ; 


City barometers /—for as ſtocks go, 


What mercury they have, is high or low. 

What's in the wind which makes that patriot vere 2 
He ſmells a contract or lott'ry next year; 

Some courtiers too I ſec, whoſe features low'r, 

Juſt turning patriets, they begin to four ; 

What in your faces can a Gypſey ſee ? 

Ye j:uths of faſhion, and of family! 

What are we not to oye: from taſte and rank ? 

All prizes in this lottery '—blank—blank—blank— 


Nou for the ladies I no lines can ſpy 
To tell their fortunes—and I'll tell you why; 
Thoſe fine-drawn lines, which would their fate Alen, 


Are, by the hand of faſhion, bruſh'd away; 
Pity it is, on beauty's faireft ſpot, 


W here nature writes her beſt, they make a blot le. 


I'd tell our author's fortune, but his face, 


As diſtant far as India from this place, = , 


Requires a keener fight than mine to view; 


His Fartung can be x only told by you, 


Original 


: 
* 
| 


* 
c a. Dn 
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Original Letter from the King of Pruffia 10 the Empreſs of Ruff, 
on his receiving from her a draft of her Code of Laws, 


| Mapan and SISTER, | 


1 Muſt begin by thanking your Imperial Majeſty for the favour 


which you have conferred upon me, in communicating to me 


your treatiſe upon laws. Permit me to ſay, that this is a corre- 
ſpondence which has few examples in the world; and I dare aſ- 
ſert, Madam, that your Imperial Majeſty is the firſt Empreſs who 


has conferred preſents of the ſame kind with that which I have 
received. The antient Greeks, who were true judges of merit, 
in determining the ranks of great men, have conferred the firſt 


place upon Legiſlators, whom they adjudged to be the true bene- 
factors of human kind. They would have ſeated your Imperial 


Majeſty between Lycurgus and Solon, | 


/ 


I began, Madam, to read the precious work which you have 


deigned to compoſe ; and, that I might be the leſs prejudiced, I 
conſidered it as proceeding from a common pen. | aſſure you, 


Madam, that I was charmed not only with the principles of hu- 
manity and mildneſs from which theſe laws proceed, but alſo 


with the order, the connexion of ideas, the great clearneſs and 


preciſion which reign throughout this work, and the depth of 
knowledge which is diſplayed therein. 5 
1 placed myſelf, Madam, in your ſituation, and I immediately 


conceived that every country demands its particular conſidera- 


tions, which require that the Legiſlator conform himſelf to the 


enius of his nation, in the fame manner as the gardiner accom- 
modates himſelf to his foil. There are ſome points which your 


Imperial Majeſty is contented to mark out, and upon which your 


prudence prevents you from dwelling. In ſhurt, Madam, though 
I am not fundamentally acquainted with the genius of the nation 


which you govern with ſo great glory, I perceive enough of it to 


perſuade myſelf, that if they be governed by your laws, they will 
become the moſt happy people in the univerſe ; and ſince your 
Imperial Majeſty is deſirous of knowing my entire thoughts upon 
this matter, | think I ought to ſpeak them without reſerve. 


My opinion is, Madam, that good laws, formed upon ſuch 
principles which you have traced out, require Lawyers to put 
them into execution in your extenſive dominions ; and I am of 
opinion, Madam, that there yet remains one more benefit to be 
added by you to thoſe which your Legiſlation will produce; 
which is, an Academy of Law, where perſons deſt in'd to the Bar, 


a; well Judges as Advocates, may be formed. However {imple 


the laws may be, ſome litigious caſes, ſome complicated and dif- 


ficult affairs, where truth muſt be drawa from the depth of obe 
7 * ai, 
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ſcurity, will ariſe ; which require experienced Advocates and 
Judges to unravel them. 

This is fincerely all which I can poſſibly ſay to your Imperial 
Majeſty ; unleſs, Madam, that this precious monument of your 
diene and activity, with which you have condeſcended to entruſt 
me, ſhall be preſerved as one of the choiceſt in my library, If 

there be any thing, Madam, capable of augmenting my admira- 
tion, it is the good which you confer upon your numerous peo- 
le. 
1 Receive with your accuſtomed goodneſs the aſſurance of the 
high reſpect with which I am, 
| _ Mapam and SisTER, FE 
| Your Imperial Majeſty's good Brother and Ally, 
e FREDERIC. 


1 WW: ffould think ourſelves much obliged to the Dat who 


: favoured us with the above, for future communications, 


——_— — 


The Folly and Ridiculouſach if Paibz 1 


Do not know! that the folly and ridiculouſneſs of Pride is any 
where ſhewn in a ſtronger light than in Gulliver's Travels 


to Brobdingnag. But inſtead of the gigantic natives of that 
country, I can figure to myſelf * millions of ſpiritual creatures 


that walk the earth unſcen,“ millions of ſuperior beings with 
which GOD hath peopled other more glorious parts of the uni- 


verſe: I can figure to myſelf one of theſe talking of us inſigni- 
ficant mortals on earth, in the words of the King of Brobding- 


Nag :—** What a contemptible thing is human grandeur! Theſe 


„ diminutive inſects! theſe ſhort-fighted mortal creatures, that 


have but a few hours to live ! give themſelves titles and diſ- 
« tinctions of honour ; they contrive little neſts and burrows, 


** which they call houſes and cities; they make a figure in dreſs 
and equipage ; they love, they fight, they diſpute, they cheat, 


they betray !- But of all the people in the world whoſe va- 
1:cy and ſelf-conceit deſerve reprehenſion, the idle drones of ſo- 


city are, in their aſſumed airs of importance, the moſt ridiculous 
— ang contemptible ; I mean thoſe of our Nobility and Gentry, 
RO giving themſelves no concern about the welfare of the com- 


munity in which they live, waſte their days in idleneſs and eaſe, 


©: in a criminal and ruinous diffipation, Who but muſt ſmile, 
hen he beholds theſe uſeleſs beings giving themſelves the airs 


of men of rea! conſequence and worth, when they are ſolely in- 
dedied to Chance (not tv Puzzle them with Providence) for their 


5 large 
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61 
large poſſeſſions, or for their ſuperiority in rank above their fel- 
low- creatures? Who but muſt ſmile to ſee them behaving with 
fuperlative inſolence and contempt to every honeſt uſeful mem- 
ber of ſociety, whoſe circumſtances cannot afford an equal ſhew 
of dreſs and equipage with them? With the ſenſible part of 


mankind, indeed, virtue and liberal education will gain a man 


eftcem, and make him be reckoned fit company for a Duke: but 
as our public meetings of faſhionable people are not entirely 


' compoſed of men of ſenſe and diſcretion, I muſt here beg leave 


to offer my readers a few rules and directions, by which any virtu- 
ous honeſt man may ſoon be up with the politeſt people of the 
Ton, and in conſequence and importance raiſe himſcif to a level 


with the proudeſt and moſt conceited. 


Rules by which one may eaſily gain the outtuard Reſpect and Conſide- 
ratian of Neighbours ; or, Directions to all Gentlemen and La- 
dies haw to make themſelves moſt canſpicuous and remarkable at the 
various Places of Amuſement. | | 


1ſt. IF you ſhould happen to be elected Maſter of the Cere- | 


monies at any country ball or aſſembly, take no notice at all of 


- ftrangers, (not even of his Majeſty's Officers,) for they are peo- 


pie that no body knows. Notwithſtanding it is the cuſtom in 
other polite countries in Europe to enquire for the ſtrangers at a 
ball, and to pay them the compliment of taking them out to 


dance the firſt minuets, you are not bound by foreign laws. Stran- 


gers can have neither votes nor intereſt in your country, and it 
would therefore be highly abſurd to give them the precedence of 
gentlemen of property in it. LY - 

2d. If you are a man of 


f Quality, ſpend at leaſt two-thirds of 
the year, and the belt part of ine income of your eſtate, in Lon» 
don. Your reſidence in the country muſt only be a kind of can- 
tonment, to recruit as much as you pollibly can for your next 


campaign at Court for which purpoſe you mult Jive quite re- 


tired and ſecluded from the ſociety of the neighbouring gentle. 
men of the county; or, if you chuſe to honour any of them 
with a fight of you, keep two or three public days, and ape his 
 Mijeſty at St. James's, and his Court. You will by that means 


(of ſeeing them all in a croud together) ſave yourſelf a world of 


trouble, and keep your neighbours in proper reſpect. They will 


know their due diſtance, when you never receive them but in 
form ; and by not returning their viſits till you are juſt going to 
town, you are ſureto ſee none of them above once at your houſe, 

34. If you happen to live near any large country town, pay 


No attention to any of the inhabitants, left you ſhoald have the 


whole town come ſwarming about your houſe. Yet, before you 
leave the neighbourhood of thaſe cits, and return to your amuſe- 
= | ments 
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ments in London, it may not be amiſs juſt to join them for once 


in a ball or a concert, in order to ſhew them your ſuperiority in 
dreſs, and to have a laugh at the country putts before you ſet off 


for London. 


N. B. The above three rules 1 — recommend, at 
this time, to all who wiſh to be * at the next general clec= 
tion, 


\ 4th. It will, however, be impoſſible for you, fometimes; 8 to 
live entirely for yourſelf, Good-breeding requires you ſhould 


pa ſome attention to any of his Majeſty's Officers that are quar- 


tercd in your neighbourhood, or to any gentleman who has re- 
t red to the country for the benefit of his health. You may, in 


that caſe, pay them one formal viſit, if you pleaſe, and give them 
à general invitation to your houſe; but I would adviſe you not 

to fix a day for them to wait on you, if you want them to keep 

their proper diſtance, and not to become too intimately acquainted 


and if they have any good manners themſelves, they will be ſure 
never to come near you at dinner-time, leſt you ſhould happen to 


have your houſe full of company, or leſt you ſhould have a par- 


ticular deſire to be alone; in either of which caſes you would 


tnink them curſedly Ny, and wiſh them at * Devil for 
their pains. 


5th. On your arrival at any hes of public entertainment, be 


ſure to make acquaintance with the beſt company only; ſuch as 
| Peers, Pecrefſes, Stars, Garters, and the like. This will cer- 


tainly gain you ſome conſideration and reſpect, whether you are 
entitled 


to any or not... 


6th. If you are a perſon of Quality, it behoves you of all 


things to make a party at cards; for to be at an afſembly without 
playing at cards, would be to declare that you could amuſe your- 


felt in rational converſation with any of the company, than 
which nothing can be accounted more unpolite. 


-th. When you have made your party, you muſt obſerve to 
aſtemble together every night. The ſame per ſons ſeated exactly 
in the ſame corner of the room every evening, cannot fail to 


make you conſpicuous ; and after you have made yourſclf thus 
remarkable, you need give yourtelf no trouble to ſpeak to the 
reſt of the company. You will be ſufficiently known without 
it; and all one defires, you fee, is to be known; as little matters 
it whether for civility or incivility, as for virtue or vice. 

Sch Kemember, on a ball night, never to come to the rooms 


at the hour when the company utually meet, Come in after the 
minucts are begun, and buſtle through the company till you get 


at the top of the room, That cannot fail of attracting the eyes 


of every body ern you, eſpecially if the top of the room ſhould 


not 
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not be the place properly belonging to your rank. Obſerve this 


| ſame rule when you go to a play. Never come into the houſe 


till the ſecond or third act is near over; and then the opening 
and ſhutting the box doors, the lapping of the benches, and the 
adjuſting yourſelves to the beſt advantage, cannot but draw the 


eyes of the audience, and their moſt devout benedictions upon 


you.—You may alſo, in the ſame manner, obtain the bleſlings of 


a whole pious congregation, if you take care never to go to 
church till the ſervice is half over. 


gth. If you dance country-dances, take care to puſh yourſelf 


in at the top of the dance, whether you ftood up in time or not; 


and when you have danced down the dance, fit down with your 


partner immediately; for nothing is fo vulgar as to dance a 
dance up again: few gentlemen can ſubmit to the drudgery of 


it; and real „ when one has danced it down with fpirit, with an 
agreeable partner, there is no ſtanding conveniently after it. 

roth. At the time of tea-drinking, you mutt, by all means, 
endeavour to make up a ſnug party in a corner by yourſelves ; 


for you will never be looked upon as any body, if you drink tea 
at the long-table with the mob. The ſame rule obſerve on the 


public tea- -drinking nights; with this addition, however, that 


you muſt not appear in the rooms till the main body of the 
company have drank tea, and ariſen from table. Nothing is 


then ſo glorious, ſo delightfully entertaining, as to form a circle 


of ſelect friends to ſerenade the company with bawling for coffee, 
tea, cakes, and bread-and-butter, and to keep half a dozen 
waiters employed in running through the rooms with kettles of 


boiling water ! It gives prodigious life to the company, if any of 


them ſhould be accidentally ſcalded; and adds infinite ſpirit to 
the converſation, ſhould any of the Ladies get their gowns ſpoiled 
by the unlucky encounter of ſome bread-and- butter. 


11th. Soon after your appearance in public, (ſuppoſe at Bright- 
helmſtone, Scarborough, or Margate, } pay your reſpects to the 
hand ſomeſt woman in the polite circle; and be ſure to remain 
conſtantly at her elbow during the whole time of your ſtay in the 
country. This will often gain you the reputation of having an 


intrigue; though, from your diſability of intriguing, the phyſi- 
cians may have ordered you to dip in the ſalt- water. 


12th. I addreſs myſelf particularly to the Ladies. You muſt 
be careful to encourage the attendance of ſuch as conſpicuouſly 


attach themſelves to you; not only for the abovg-mentioned rea- 


ſon, of making the world believe you have an intrigue,. (than 


which nothing can make you more notorious and remarkable,) 
but alſo to awaken your huſbands to a thorough ſenſe of your 


extraordinary perfections. But the greateſt purpoſe herein an- 


lwered, i is to ew the . that you are above its cenſure; and 
when 
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when once you are above minding what the world ſays of you, ö 
you are indiſputably in the Bon Ton, and are properly qualificd ; 


for admittance into any of the coteries within the liberties of 
London and Weſtminſter, 


CONTENT. A PASTORAL. 1 
By J. CunninGHaAmM. 


VER moorlands and mountains rude, barren, and bare, | 

| As wilder'd and wearied I roam, 1 
| A gentle young ſhepherdeſs ſees my deſpair, | 

f And leads me o'er lawns to her home. | 

| Yellow ſheafs, from rich Ceres, her cottage had crown 'd, ' 

 ___ Green ruſhes were ſtrew'd on her floor, | 

Her caſement ſweet woodbines crept wantonly ound, 1 
And deck” & the ſod ſeats at her door, FX 


IT. 


We lat ourſelves down to a cooling repaſt, | 

Freſh fruits! and ſhe cull'd me the beſt : . 

Whilſt, thrown from my guard by ſome glances ſhe 2. 
; 


Love ſlily ſtole into my breaſt. 
I told my ſoft wiſhes—ſhe ſweetly reply'd 
: v0 virgins, her voice was divine!) 
Pve rich ones rejected, and great ones deny'd, 
Yet take me, fond ſhepherd—I'm — 


III. 

Her air was ſo modeſt, her aſpect ſo meek, 

So ſimple, yet ſweet were her charms, 

I kiſs'd the ripe roſes that glow'd on her cheek, 
And lock'd the lov'd maid in my arms. 

No jocund together we tend a few ſheep ; 
And, if—on the banks by the ſtream, 

Reclin'd on her boſom I link into fleep, 
Her! * ſill ſoftens my dream. 


. | 
Together we range o'er the flow-rifing hills, 
delighted with paſtoral views, 
Or reſt on the rock whence the ſtreamlet diſtills, | 
And mark out new themes for my muſe. | * 
To pomp or proud titles ſhe ne er did aſpire ; ® 
The damſel's of humble deſcent ! 
The cottager, Peace, is well known for her "mY 
4 ſhepherds have nam'd her Content, 


To 
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S the culture of potatoes, and particularly of the early forts 
for the table, has of late become an object of very general 


attention, I hope the curious account of a new method of ob- 


taining theſe (without the help of hot beds) contained in the fol- 
lowing letter, will not be unacceptable to the public, and that 
many of your readers will make trials of it this ſpring. 
I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 


THO. B. BAYLEY. 


Fo Horx, near MANCHESTER, Feb. 22, 1774. pa 
Copy of @ Litter from Mr. Matthew Kirk, of Wilderſpool, near 


"5" 7 hs to Thomas Butterworth Bayley, Ei; of Hope, 
„ K. 8. | | 7 | : | | 


46 81 R, : OE Wilderſpaol, Jan. 15, 1774. 
IN purſuance of your requeſt, I now ſend you an account 


of a new method of raiſing early potatoes, and doubt not that it 
will anſwer wherever it is fairly tried. 


4 On the ad of January, 1772, I made a hot bed for the for- 


ward ſort of potatoes, and on the jth put in the ſets, placing a 


glaſs and frame over them, and taking every precaution to defend 


them from the froſt, Of theſe ſmall potatoes, or ſets, there re- 


mained about forty in a baſket, which was accidentally hung up 
in a warm kitchen, and there remained unnoticed till about the 
25th of April, I then accidentally obſerved the baſket, and 
perceiving ſomething green on the edge of it, took it down, and, 


to my great ſurprize, found that the potatoes had ſprouted half a 


yard in length, and that there was a great number of very ſmall 
potatoes formed on the fibrous roots which had grown out. L 


took them into my garden, and planted them in a rich ſandy ſoil, 


without any manure, The roots I put into the ground three 
inches deep, and laid down the ſtems that had ſpouted, horizon- 
tally, ( a) and covered them with two inches of ſoil, but left 


the tops uncovered, Without farther attention they grew ſur- 


prizingly. _ 


« On the 26th of May I took up the roots planted in the 


hot bed on the 7th of January. They by no means anſwered 


my expectations, or paid for the trouble of their culture: but at 
the ſame time I was aſtoniſhed to find the others, which were put 
into the ground ſo lately, to have produced larger potatoes than 


(4) Vide the ingenious Dr. Hunter's Grorgical EJayt, 4 vols. 
120. vols. 3 and 4. 
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the roots in the hot bed. I took up all the roots, and picked off 


the large potatoes from them, (which amounted to from four to 
twelve on each root,) and then ſet the roots again on the ſame 
ground. This, indeed, I have ſucceſsfully practiſed for many 
11 twice, and have had a good third crop at 


watered on the evenings of hot days. 


© In January, 1773, in order to make a ſecond trial of this 

experiment with a large quantity, I placed a great many potatoes 
of the early ſorts on a thick layer of gravelly ſoil, cloſe to each 
| other, over an oven ſlated over, but open to the South-Weſt, 


and covered them two inches deep with the fame earth. 
At the end of April I took them up, and found the ſtems 
about a foot long, or more. For fear of injuring the fine and 


delicate fibres of the roots, I took great care in taking them up, 


and planting them in the foil, This I now manured, but in all 


other reſpects treated them in the manner above deſcribed, many 


of the fibrous roots having thea potatoes formed upon them, 


nearly as large as walnuts, For a week the plants came on ſur- 
prizingly ; when, by one ſharp night's uncommon froſt, oy 
f 


were nearly deſtroyed. However, notwithſtanding this, 


ſtems grew up in a few days, and I actually gathered from them 
on the 3d of June following finer potatoes than were fold at that 


time at Mancheſter from 18. to 18. 6d. per Ib. being the produce 
-of hot beds, Fog 1 e 


Alter taking off the larger potatoes, I again planted the 


roots for a ſecond crop, and in September obtained a very large 


produce. I weighed the increaſe of many ſeparate roots, which 


amounted from four pounds eight ounces to fourteen pounds 
twelve ounces, the potatoes being the largeſt of the forward 


kind I ever ſaw. 3 | 
35 I am, Sir, your humble ſervant, 
An humourous allegorical Letter of Dean Swift to 4 Friend. 
IS - I 5 
A 5 you have been pleaſed very generouſly to honour me with 


your Friendſhip, fo I think\myſelf obliged to throw off all 
diſguiſe, and diſcover to you my real circumftances, which 1 


| {hall here do with all the freedom and openneſs imaginable. 


| You will be ſurprized at the beginning of my ſtory, and be 


apt to think the whole a banter; but, you may depend upon it, 
tis rainy true; and, if need were, I could bring the parſon 


ichaclmas. When this method is tried, the roots muſt be 


2 - GH eu. —— — 8 . : » 
rm . — — „ ; 
* 


tenure and occupation of, Qc. 
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You muft know then, at this very time I live in a poor, little, 
ſorry houſe of clay, that ſtands upon the waſte, as other cottages 
do; and, what is worſt of all, I am liable to be turned out at a 
minute's warning. | ' | . 

It is a fort of copyhold tenure. The cuſtom of the manor is 
this: for the firft thirty years of my life I am to pay no rent, 


but only to do fuit and ſervice, and attend at the Court once a 
week, and ſometimes oftener : for twenty 


years after this, Iam 
to pay a roſe every year : and further than this, for the remainder 


of my life I am to pay a tooth (which you'll ſay is a whimfical 
kind of acknowledgement) every two or three years, and ſome- 


times. oftener, if it be demanded : and when I have nothing left 


to pay with, OUT muſt be the word; and it will not be long 
before my perſon be feized. I might have had my tenement, ſuch 


as it is, on better terms, if it had not been for a fault in my 
great grandfather and his wife, together with the advice of an ill 
neighbour, who were concerned in robbing an orchard belonging 
to the Lord of the manor ; fo forfeited their grand privilege, to 
my ſorrow I am ſure: but, however, I muſt do as well as I can, 
and endeavour to keep my houſe in tolerable good repair. My 

kitchen, where I dreſs my victuals, is a comical, little, round 
ſort of a room, ſomewhat in the figure of an oven: it anfwers 


the buſineſs it was deſigned for, and that's enough. My garrets, 
or cock-lofts, are indeed very indifferently furniſhed ; but they 


are rooms which few regard now-a-days, unleſs it be to lay lum- 
ber in: however, I make a ſhift torub on in my little way; and, 
when rent-day comes, I muſt ſee and diſcharge as well as I can. 


Whenever I am turned out, I underſtand my lodge (or what elſe 
you are pleaſed to call it) deſcends upon a low- ſpirited, creeping 
family, remarkable for nothing but being inftrumental for ad- 


vancing the reputation of the great Moor (a) in Abchurch-lane + 


but, be that as it will, I have one ſnug apartment, which I re- 
| ſerve for my choiceſt friends, that lies on the left-fide of my 
| houſe : it is very warm; where you will always be a welcome 


gueſt, and may depend upon a lodge as long as the edifice is in the 


(a) A famous Worm Doctor. 


— 


SINGULAR EFFECT of a large Dose f OPIU M. 
By B. Goock, Surgeon. : 
Perſon who had long been ſubje& to nephritic complaints, 


- and yoided many ſmall ſtones, was unhappily compelled to 
a long attendance in a Court of Judicature, 


on an exceſſive hot 


immoderate effuſion of blood 


day; in conſequence of which enſued 


ä—³—Ũ — —ä—— — — — — 
— 8 0 


all the aſſiſtance in his power as long 
would want it but a 
he propoſed giving him a large 
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enſued from the urinary paſſages, and continued, with ſhort in- 
tervals, for more than ten months, defeating the moſt power- 
ful means, and bringing his life into moſt imminent danger. 

In this ſtate a fever ſeized him, attended with violent inceſſant 
purging and vomiting, having at the ſame time a return of 


neareſt and deareſt relations had taken their final leave of him as 
a dying perſon, ES 5 8 
Under theſe cireumſtances he was truly ſenſible of his ap- 


proaching diſſolution, and talked with his Phyſician on it with 
great compoſure of mind, who was his particular friend, and at- 


tended him with 


care, judgment, and affection, to give him 
as he lived, believing he 
ſhort time ; however, in this extremity, 


effect. In leſs than an hour he was in a profound fleep, and 


lept near fix hours without waking ; then, between ſleeping and 
, waking, he took ſome nouriſhment, which ſtaid in his ſtomach, 
and went to ſleep again for ſome hours; on waking again more 
perfectly he aſked for nouriſhment, which alſoſtaid in his ſtomach, 
and he had no tendency to vomit or purge ; but then was ſenſible 
of great irritation from clots of blood at the neck of the bladder, 
-as he had often been before, though not to ſo great a degree ; and 


on having recourſe to the former expedient of injecting milk and 


oil occaſionally, a vaſt quantity of coagulated blood was diſ- | 


charged, none in a recent ſtate, 


From that time the ruptured veſſels were ſo effectually cloſed, 8 
that not the leaſt appearance of blood has ſince been ſeen from 


thoſe parts, which is more than ſive years; but the patient's health 
ſuffered irreparably by the immenſity of the quantity that he had 


IT be manner of performing the injection was by a catheter, 
having a pipe of a large ivory ſyringe ſhortened and well fixed 
into it, for want of a more commodious inſtrument. | 


— A 
— *. 7 


re c. FRINTER | 
SIR, 5 


may 


bleeding to a much greater degree than ever before. Not a 
— of any kind of nutriment would now ſtay in his 
ſtomach; his pulſe became almoſt imperceptible and intermittingy 
| his life, in all appearance, of but a few hours duration; and his 


dcſe of ſolid opium, with ſome 
faint hopes if it ſtaid in his ſtomach, of proving the means of 
checking theſe evacuations ; and four grains of this remedy, in 
as many pills ſoftened in the hand, were taken in a ſpoonful of 
{imple cinnamon and pepper-mint water, which had the deſired 


S animoſity and party difſentions ſeem nearly extinguiſhed 
<£ A amongſt us, we may reaſonably hope that ſome leiſure 
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may be found to attend to the preſent languid ftate of our trade 
and manufactures, which ſeem to be in an univerſal decline, and the 
effects thereof are ſeverely felt by the lower claſs of people, whoſe 
fituation, from the high price of proviſions and want of employ- 
ment, is truly deplorable ; and it may be feared they will be 
driven to follow their brethren of Ireland and Scotland in their 
emigrations. He 3 5 7 
It is reported that public notice wil] be taken, and meaſures 
pr to put a ſtop to thoſe emigrations ; but no meaſures can 
effectual to that purpoſe but rendering the people's circum- 
ſtances more tolerable and comfortable at home. If they can- 
not by their labour and induſtry procure a livelihood in their na- 
tive country, it would be cruel barbarity to prevent them from 
ſeeking it where they can. 


That multitudes of our poor are really in intolerable diſtreſs, 
may be particularly ſeen in the populous towns where our 
 woollen manufactures are carried on, and every poſſeſſor of an 
eſtate in any of theſe towns can ſenſibly corroborate the fact b 
the additional heavy charge on ſuch eftate for their relief. Yet 
how inadequate is pariſh allowance when they are reduced only 
to that of furniſhing them with comfortable ſupport? It ſerves 
juſt to keep their body and ſoul together. 55% i 
Me are indeed called a trading nation; yet to what is Jeſs 
public attention paid than unto our trade? We are ſuffering our 
moſt capital and ſtaple manufacture, the woollen, annually to 
decline ; the French driving us out of the foreign branches 
thereof, and the exceſſive dearneſs of proviſions reducing our own 
conſumption. The multitude of conſumers, the greater part of 


them not having ability to purchaſe new clothes, find it difficult 


encugh to procure food alone from its preſent dearneſs. Things 
thus circumftanced, what future proſpects have our diſtreſſed 
manufactures before them? Inſtead of obſtructing them in their 
emigrations ſhould we not rather, as an act of clemency, tranſ- 
port ſome thouſands of them to ſome more hoſpitable country, 
where they might be capable, by the ſweat of their brows, of earn- 
ing a ſufficiency of bread ? No ſtep would ſooner conduce to 
render the price of proviſions moderate, nor would our remain- 
ing manufacturers then need the public aid to vend their goods; 
and in the preſent ſituation of the trade they may well be ſpared; 
for though multitudes of them are out of employ, yet is there ſtill 
too much woollen cloth made for our preſent demand. 8 
But if, inſtead of driving or ſending our people abroad, it 
| ſhould be thought better policy to employ them at home, and 
ſend abroad the produce of their labour, in ſuch cafe I can ſee no 
reaſon, the ſubjects being ſo very ſimilar, why a like encourage- 
ment might not be given to vend our woollen manufactures as the 
FER Ren — produce 
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produce of our lands. When we had a ſurplus of corn exceed- 
ing our conſumption, it was thought a right meaſure to grant 2 
bounty thereon, to render it in price at foreign markets on a 

with other nations. That we have a ſurplus of woollen cloth, 
the frequent ſale thereof by public auction in ſome meaſure con- 


firms; and it is evident from the difference in price of labour, that 
our manufacturers cannot vend their cloth, eſpecially the manu- 


facture from Spaniſh wool, at ſo low a price as the French, our 
grand rivals in the woollen trade, OPIFEX. 


| EY — " 
9 — 


N & PP R-1I NT . 
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_ YOU will oblige a Reader of your Muſeum by inſerting o 


the following. 


it with Melancholy. 1 


| YyouNG years. are tender and eaſily wrought upon, and 
I moulded into any form, like a blank piece of paper, ready 
to receive the firſt impreſſion ; It is therefore abſolutely neceſſary 


to ſeaſon the paſſions of youth with piety, which ſeldom dies in a 


mind which has received an early tincture of it. It may be ex- 


tinguiſhed awhile by the cares of the world, the heats of youth; 


but generoſity breaks out again, when diſcretion, misfortune, and 


the like, have brought the man to himſelf, When good inſtruc- 


tion has been neglected in our younger years, a conceited igno- 
rance commonly takes place, and obſtructs all the paſſages through 
which wiſdom and knowledge might paſs, Devotion opens the 


mind to great conceptions, and fills it with more ſublime ideas 


than are to be met wich in the moſt exalted ſcience, and warms 
and agitates the ſoul more than ſenſual pleaſures. The work of 


Religion ought to begin by times; for it is of the greateſt im- 


portance that young perſons enter into a religious ſtate before 


vicious cuſtoms have got poſſeſſion in us; for whoſoever ſhould 
attempt it after will find it hard and difficult; for the ſoul will 


10t lie fallow ; good or evil will get poſſeſſion of it. If we are 
well inſtructed when young in the knowledge and fear of Gon, 
that will have an influence on the other part of our lives: On 
the other fide, there is an old Heathen ſaying, Religentem eſſe 
. po tet, Religiaſum nefas ; a man ſhould be religious, nat ſuperſti- 
tious. Such people think, that all the little ornaments of life 
are pomps and vanities ; that wit is profane, and mirth wanton ; 
they fit at a chriſtening, or marriage feaſt, as at a funeral; and ſigh 
at the concluſion of a merry ſong. I think, however, they would 
do well to conſider, if ſach a behaviour doth not deter men from a 
— : religious 


— —— — Ow” — — — —— — — 


6 PiETY end RELIGION chears the Soul, not All 


J. . of Beer. | 


Mr. Applin's School,'Sturminſter, and from 
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ious life, by repreſenting it as an unſocial ſtate, that extin- 
_— es all joy and gladneſs, and deſtroys the reliſh of Being it- 


ſelf. It is a great — to Religion to imagine it an enemy to 


mirth and 33 Religion contracts the circle of our 
pleaſures, but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to expatiate in, 
In a word, the true ſpirit of piety and religion chears as well as 
compoſes the ſoul ; it baniſhes indeed all levity of behaviour and 
diſſolute mirth ; but i in exchange, fills the mind with a perpetual 


— 


PEPE" EE " —_— 7 


— . —_ . 


— 


An Anſwer, by W. "ny Pupil 5 Mr. a.” at 22 


Dock, to J. S's. Queſtion, inſerted March 19. 


IF farthings thirty - nine be paid, 

By men juſt the ſame number, 
The 3 need not be afraid 
His bill to tear aſunder. 


2 We have received the like Anſwer from J. D. n. and from 


An Anſwer, by the 1 to the R 4 inſerted March 1 9. 


IF I th' initials right explain, 
_ POLDICE, Sir, is the mine you mean. 


* We have received the like Anſwer from R. W. of Liſkeard 


* a * — 
— — 


4n Anſwer, » 1. D. H. and T. P. f the 1 : 


_ The Paradoxical Queſtion, inſerted March 19. 


R. Gard'ner, if four trees you'd plant with care, 
The form muſt be a geometric ſquare ; 

And at each corner plantatree; 

Six rows with eaſe, Sir's, you may ſee. 


* We have received the like Anſwer from | Boucher, at 


Eingſton Academy. 


4s Anſwer, by E. A 4 Youth at Kingfton hooker, ts 
IJ. C's. Queſtion, inſerted March 19. 


1 price, or prime colt of the wine, was 27606]. 128. He 
ſold it for 25200], and he loft by the ſame 24061. 125. 


t*t We have received the like Anſwer from T. Mullett, of 
j D. H. of Brer. 


5 QUESTION, 
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# QUE ST -1 0 -N; && H. BH. 

Wer occaſions the appearance of a luminous croſs always 
iſſuing from the image of a lighted candle, ſeen in a look- 

ing-glaſs ? 


1 


9 


A QUES 110 N, zy J. Poole, of Il minſter. 


; IF a ball of braſs, of eight inches diameter, weighs ſeventy-two 
pounds, what will a ball of braſs weigh whoſe diameter is 
four inches? | 5 


— 


4 QUESTION, by Amos Oxenham, of Buckfaſtleigh, 


| A ST was looking on my watch one night, 
A flaſh of lightning paſt my fight; 
As for the time, *twas prov'd to be 
Exact eight minutes after three. 
Two minutes after I did hear 
A noiſe of thundering in the air. 
And now. kind artiſt, let me ſee 
How far the thunder cloud was from me. 


- 4 f 2 d . K 8 8 7 — 


4 QUES TI ON, J. J. of Piymouth-Dock. 
Racing the fearful ocean wild and wide, 
| A diſtance of two headlands I eſpy d; 


Which, with my compaſs, I obſerv'd with care, 
And found one Weſt, the other North to bear. 


From thence five leagues I ſteer d North and by Weſt; 


Then equal diſtance found the headlands expreſs'd. 
Still the ſame courſe three leagues we farther did ſteer, 
Until we in a line did with them bear. 


| Their bearings and diſtance from each other is required. 


— 


QUERY AKﬀsSWERED. 
y HAT's he who bribes againſt his native land 
WV W At other's will ? Anſ. A knave at hand, 
Who gives a bribe, for whatſoever ſake, 0 
From the ſame principle declares he d take. 
Such a diſtributor may trouble ſave, 
He cries aloud, ** Freeholders, I'm a Enave,” 
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TRE ART o F p LEASING, 


bn a Series of LETTERS from the Earl of ChH=—RF—D to 


Maſter STANHoPE., 


* nuR readers, we imagine, will be hi pleaſed to 
25 Ys learn the Art of ple « 955 
 #f O M Nobleman as the Earl of CH——RrF—», and in 


* 


Vs the manner that he delivered it to a beloved ſon. 


gant morality. Of their authenticity, no man of taſte can haue 
any doubt: they carry it on the face of them. 


My dear little Boy, Bath, 


OUR correſpondence has hitherto been very deſultory and va- 
rious. My letters have had little or no relation to each other ; 


and I endeavoured to ſuit them to your age and paſſion for vanity, 
I confidered you as a child, and trifled with you accordingly ; 


and, though I cannot yet look upon you as a man, I ſhall con- 


ſider you as being capable of ſome ſerious reflection. You are 


now above half a man; and, before your preſent age is doubled, 
you will be quite a man : Therefore, Paulo majora canamus. 


| You already know your religious and moral duties, which 1 
deed are exceedingly ſimple and plain: The former conſiſts in 


fearing and loving your Creator, and in obſerving his laws, 
which he has written in every man's heart, and which your con- 


N will always remind you of, if you give it but a fair hear - 


: The latter, I mean your moeal duties, are fully contained 


* 5 theſe few words, Do as you would be done by, Your claflical 


knowledge, others more able than myſelf, will inftru you in. 


There remains, therefore, _—_ in which 1 can be uſeful to 


No. 4 = Ha you, 


from ſuch an . 


The following Letters give a moſt amiable idea of 
the heart of the celebrated author, and delineate a picture which 
every man would wiſh to be realized in his ſon. They abound 

with many delicate remarks, a melting tenderneſs, and an ele- 
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you, except to communicate to your in youth and experience 


what a long obſervation, and knowledge of the world, enables 
me to give you. 3 3 
1 ſhall then, for the future, write you a ſeries of letters, which 
I defire you will read twice over, and keep by you, upon the 
duty, the utility, and the means of Pleaſing; that is, of being 
what the French call amiable : an art, which, it muſt be owned, 
they poſſeſs almoſt excluſively : they have ſtudied it the moſt, 
and they practiſe it the beſt, I ſhall, therefore, often borrow 
their expreſſions in the following letters, as anſwering my ideas 
better than any I can find in my own language. 


Remember this, and fix it in your mind, that whoever is not . 


amiable, is in truth nobody at all, with regard to the general inter- 
courſe of life: his learning is pedantry, and even his virtue has 


no luſtre. Perhaps my ſubject may oblige me to ſay things 


above your preſent Forte; but, in proportion as your underſtand- 


ing opens and extends itſelf, you will underſtand them; and 


then, Haecc olim meminiſſe juvabit. 


I preſume you will not expect elegancy, or even accuracy, in 
letters of this kind, which I write ſingly for your uſe. I give 
u it be uſeful to you. 

P. S. If you were in this place, it would quite turn your lit- 


you my matter juſt as it occurs to me. 


tle head; here would be ſo much of your dear vanity, that you 


would think rather leſs, if poſſible, than moſt of the company, 


who ſaunter away their whole time, and do nothing. 


F m W 
y dear little Boy, „„ ©. ial 


THE deſire of being pleaſed is univerſal ; the deſire of 


pleaſing fhould be ſo too. It is included in that great and fun- 


damental principle of morality, of doing to others what one 


wiſhes they ſhould do to us. There are indeed ſome moral du- 
ties of a much higher nature, but none of a more amiable ; and 


{ do not heſitate to place it at the head of what Cicero calls the 


leniores virtutes. 


The benevolent and feeling heart performs this duty with plea- 


| ſure, and in a manner that gives it at the ſame time; but the 
great, the rich, the powerful, too often beſtow their favours upon 
their inferiors, in the manner they beftow their ſcraps upon 
their dogs; ſo as neither to oblige man nor dogs. It is no won- 
der if favours, benefits, and even charities thus beſtowed ungra- 
ciouſly, ſhould be as coldly and faintly acknowledged. Grati- 


| tude is a burthen upon our imperfect nature; and we are but too 
willing toeafe ourſelves of it, or at leaſt to lighten it as much as 


We Can. 


The 


1 
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The manner, therefore, of conferring favours or benefits, is, as 
to pleaſing, almoſt as important as the matter itſelf, Take care, 


then, never to throw away the obligations, which perhaps you 


may have it in your power to confer upon others, by an air of 
inſolent protection, or by a cold and comfortleſs manner, which 


Rifles them in their birth. Humanity inclines, religion requires, 


and our moral duties oblige us, as far as we are able, to relieve 
the diſtreſſes and miſeries of our fellow creatures: but this is 
not all; for a true heart-felt benevolence and tenderneſs will 
prompt us to contribute what we can to their eaſe, their amuſe- 


ment, and their pleaſure, as far as innocently we may. Let us 


then not only ſcatter benefits, but even ſtrow flowers for our fel- 


low travellers, in the rugged ways of this wretched world. 


There are ſome, and but too many in this country particu- 


_ larly, who, without the leaſt viſible taint of ill- nature or male- 
volence, ſeem to be totally indifferent, and do not ſhew the leaſt 
_ defire to pleaſe ; as, on the other hand, they never deſignedly of- 


fend. Whether this proceeds from a lazy, negligent, and liſt- 
leſs diſpoſition, from a gloomy and melancholic nature, from ill 


| health, low ſpirits, or from a ſecret and ſullen pride, ariſing from 
the conſciouſneſs of their boaſted liberty and independency, is 
hard to determine, conſidering the various movements of the hu- 
man heart, and the wonderful errors of the human head. But, 
be the caſe what it will, that neutrality, which is the effect of it, 


makes theſe people, as neutralities do, deſpicable, and mere blanks ' 


in ſociety, They would ſurely be rouſed from their indifference, 
if they would ſeriouſly conſider the infinite utility of pleaſing, 


which I ſhall do in my next. 


TTT 
y dear little Boy, | Bath, 


As the utility of pleaſing ſeems to be almoſt a ſelf-evident 
propoſition, I ſhall rather hint it to you, than dwell upon it. The 


perſon who manifeſts a conſtant deſire to pleaſe, places his, per- 
| haps, ſmall ſtock of merit, at great intereſt, What vaſt returns, 
then, muſt real merit, when thus adorned, neceſſarily bring in ? 


A prudent ufurer would with tranſport place his laſt ſhilling at 


ſuch intereſt, and upon fo ſolid a ſecurity. 


4 


The man who is amiable, will make almoſt as many friends as 


he does acquaintances, I mean in the current acceptation of 


the word, but not ſuch ſentimental friends as Pylades or Oreſtes, 
Niſus and Euryalus, &c. but he will make people in general 
wiſh him well, and inclined to ſerve him in any thing not incon- 
ſiſtent with their on intereſt. h „ 

. — K 2 Civility 
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_ Civility is the effential article towards pleaſing, and is the re- 
ſult of good nature, and of good ſenſe ; but good breeding is the 


decoration, the luſtre of civility, an only to be acquired by a 


minute attention to, and experience of good company, A good 
natured plowman, or fox-hunter, may be intentionally as civil as 
the politeſt Courtier, but their manner often degrades and vilifies 


their matter ; whereas, in good breeding, the manner always 


adorns and dignifies the marter to ſuch a degree, that I have often 
known it give currency to baſe coin. We may truly ſay, in this 
caſe, materiem ſuperat opus. „„ ** 

. Civility is often attended by a ceremoniouſneſs, which good 

breeding corrects, but will not quite aboliſh, A certain degree 

of ceremony is a neceſſary out-work of manners, as well as of 


religion: it keeps the forward and petulant at a proper diſtance, 


and is a very ſmall reſtraint to the ſenſible, and to the well bred 


part of the world. We find in the Tale of a Tub, that Peter had 


too much pomp and ceremony, Zack too little; but Martin's con- 
duct ſeems to be a good rule for both worſhip and manners; and 

good ſenſe and good breeding purſue this true medium. In my 

next I ſhall conſider the means of pleaſing. 3 

P. S. I am very ſorry I can ſend you no veniſon this year; but 

I have no doe-veniſon this time, the ſeaſon has been fo unfa- 

vourable. You muſt celebrate your natal day this year without 


it, which you will do beſt by reflecting that you are now ten years 
old, and that you have no time to loſe in trifling childiſh diſſipa- 


tion. You muſt apply now, or never. 
T [To be continued. ] 


ä 


On the Folly of being diſſatisfied with our preſent Condition. 
© He E Philoſ6phers of all ages have deſervedly condemned 


that univerſal diſcontent and diſquietude which run thro” 


every rank and degree of life, as one of the bittereſt reproaches 
of human nature; as diſgraceful to ourſelves, and a reflection on 
the Author of our being. We ſhall be ſufficiently convinced of 
this truth, if we look through the whole creation, and remark 
the progreflive ſcale of beings as they riſe into perfection; for 


we ſhall there perceive, to our own ſhame and confuſion, that 


every one ſeems. ſatisfied with that ſhare of life and happineſs 

which its Maker hath appointed for it, man alone excepted, who 

is pleaſed with nothing his bounty imparts, unleſs bleſſed with 

every thing his bounty can beſtow, perpetually repining at the 

decrees of Providence, and refuſing to enjoy what he has, from a 

ridiculous and never-ceaſing deſire of what he has not. 
| bang 5 
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The object which is at a diſtance from us is always the moſt 
inviting, and that poſſeſſion the moſt valuable which we cannot 
acquire. With the ideas of affluence and grandeur, we are apt 
to aſſociate thoſe of joy and pleaſure; and, becauſe riches and 
power may conduce to our happineſs, we haſtily conclude it muſt 
do ſo; that pomp, ſplendor, and magnificence, which attend the 
Great, is viſible to every eye, whilſt the forrows which they feel, 
and the dangers to which they are obnoxious, eſcape our obſerva- 
tion. | I, | | | 
Hence we conſider every condition and circumftance of life as 
preferable to our own ; we fall in love with ruin, and beg to be 
undone ; we weep, in ſhort, when we ought to rejoice, and com- 
plain when we ought.to be thankful. . ſ 
* The ſun (ſays an Eaſtern Sage) was ſinking behind the 
weſtern hills, and with departing rays gilded the ſpires and tur- 
rets of Golconda, when the captive Selima, from the window of 
the ſon of Nouradin's ſeragſio, caſting a mournful look at the 
© Sh country which ſhe ſaw at a diſtance beyond the boundary of her 
” confinement, fixed her eyes on ſome cottages which ſhe could 
Ho diſtinguiſh by the thin ſmoke aſcending from them, and ſeemed 
2. to envy the humble condition of the lowly inhabitants; the 
4 | | longed to exchange her own ſituation for that of innocent po- 
verty and chearful. tranquillity : by little and little the envied 
Fc proſpect faded on her fight, and ſhe heard with horror the craſh- 
-4 ing of iron bars, and the faſtening of the gates that ſurrounded 
her. At length all was huſhed, all became quiet as the hours of 
night, and ſtillneſs ſpread the fable mantle of darkneſs around 
her. This increaſed her melancholy, and ſhe burſt forth into the 
following foliloguy : 3 - 
Was formed (ſaid ſhe) a reaſonable being for this? To be 
excluded for ever from ſociety, and doomed to add one more to 
the ſlaves of the Monarchs of the Eaſt ? Have I deſerved this at 
the hand of Providence, or exacted this unequal lot from the Ge- 
nius of Diſtribution ? Did I ever turn mine ears from the cries of 
the needy, or ſhut the open hand of mercy from the poor ? Why 
then am 1 puniſhed in this manner; why for ever denied the 
pleaſure of mutual love, and fated to weep in vain to the walls of 1 
a priſon-houſe? While I was a child, the Angel of death cloſed | 
the eyes of my parents, even before I knew their loſs ; and a | 
few moons ago the ſame miniſter of terror bore from my arms'a 
ſiſter whom I loved to the land of ſilence and ſhadows ; the reſt 
of thoſe who were dear to me groan under the bonds of ſervi- 
1 tude in the mines of Agra, or traverſe the great waters in the 
ſhips of India: ſome happier few, who have found favour in the 
eyes of the Sultan, live only to ſhew me the difference between 
what I was, and what I am, Yet the remembrance of 2 


% 
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I bore wi:h reſignation, I] wept indeed, nd retired ; but as yet 
TI never repined : but to know no end of miſery, to'be kept as a 
witneſs of the luxury of thoſe who were once my equals, is 


ſurely the worſt that can be inflited : I have ſaid to the ſlaves, 


Why will not my Lord the Sultan diſmiſs the maid whom he 
thinks unworthy his embraces, and whoſe preſence will rather 
caſt a cloud over his pomp than increaſe it? But they treat my 

tears and my remonſtrances with ſcorn, nor are their hearts 
| melted in them with pity. Night and filence reign over all the 


feraglio ; even the horrid guards, to whoſe care we are reſigned, 


vS 


are faſt locked in ſleep. When, O! when ſhall I enjoy the 


ſweet oblivion ? Diſcontent and perpetual uneaſineſs of mind 
baniſh from mine eyes all propenſity to reft ; the night only af- 
fords me an opportunity of venting my complaints, and my 


greateſt happineſs is this hour of univerſal repoſe, when I can, : 
undiſturbed and unmoleſted, give free utterance to the ſorrows of 


my heart,” 3 3 
As ſhe was ſpeaking theſe laſt words, the ſhades of darkneſs 


were ſuſpended on a ſudden, and a light diffuſed itſelf around her 


like the flaſh of mid-day : ſhe looked up and beheld, when 


 Azazel, the Angel of reproof, became viſible to her fight : ſhe 


bowed her head in the duſt, and humbled herſelf before him. 


Ariſe, Selima, he cried ; lift up thy head, thou miſguided child 
of affliction : I am that Genius who was with thee when thou 


waſt as yet a child, and in my book were thy future fortunes 
written: I am the Angel whole miniſtry it was to ſeal the eyes 


of thy parents, and who laid hands on thy ſiſter ; under my 
influence wert thou brought as a captive unto Amurath from the 


| banks of the Oxus, and.immured in the walls of his ſeraglio: 
thou haft complained of thy fate; thou haſt ſaid that the eyes 
of thy Genius frowned on thy birth, and that misfortune hath 
marked thee for her daughter: but J am come to clear thy 


doubts, and to direct thee where thou mayeſt find the manſions 


of reſt: let my words fink deep into thee, and grave them in 
living characters on thy heart. I will take away the miſt from 
before thine eyes, for thou knoweſt not what thou haſt ſaid : 
thou haſt lamented the fate of thy ſiſter, who is far happier than 
thou, and who has her happineſs affigned her in the realms of 
bliſs. The fituation of thy companions, who have appeared 


pleaſing to the Sultan, has been the object of thy envy : but, 
alas ! thine is a paradiſe to their's: thou haſt repined at the ſoli- 
tude, which, hadſt thou made a right uſe of, would have taught 


' thee to know thyſelf ; and haſt grieved that thou wert not born to 
that beauty which thouſands poſſeſs, and which would have been 
to thee a puniſhment inſtead of a blefling, I will now ſhew thee 
what would have been thine own deſtiny, had not my interpoſi- 
. tion 
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tion prevailed, and had thy laſt, thy preſumptuous wiſh, been 
_ crowned with ſucceſs ; hadſt thou been bidden in thy turn to 
deck, with oriental pomp, the bed of Amurath, and repoſe on the 
ſilken pavilions in the inner chambers of the palace: turn thy- 
ſelf to the Eaſt, and view there what I ſhall explain to thee, 
She turned, and beheld a woman ſeated on a throne, ſurrounded 
with every circumſtance of Eaſtern magnificence : ſhe was fair, 
as one of the Houries, and ſparkling in the gold of Indoſton, 
and the diamonds of Golconda. In her preſence every mouth 
was dumb, every knee bended with fear, and every eye was fixed 
upon the ground: yet ſhe ſeemed to receive the adorations of the 
crowd with coldneſs, nor was her heart glad at the approach of 
her Lord: ſhe ſeemed alone as to herſelf, though amidſt wonder- 
ing thouſands, and ten thouſands at her feet 
View her yet again Selima, (ſaid the meſſenger of reproof) 


zs the retiring crowd leaves her in her cloſet, and then tell me 


what happineſs does ſhe ſeem poſſeſſed of that thou wiſheſt to be 
thine : Does not that gloom that hangs on her brow owe its be- 
ing to fear? Is ſhe not conſcious that treachery or chance may in 
a moment bring her licentiouſneſs happineſsto an end? And does 
not guilt, that viper in her boſom, deftroy all reliſh for pleaſures, 
and point out to her the vanity of all joys, which have not virtue 
for their foundation? But ſee the guards ruſh in at this moment 
to ſeize her, and accuſe her of having conſpired the death of her 
Lord I— Mark how the ſplendid apartments and the alcove of 
pleaſure diſappear ; and, in their ſtead, the joyleſs gloom and 
_ grated windows of a priſon ruſh upon her fight. —Now the is 
hurried in, and they crow the black veil of death upon her. In 
vain does ſhe now think of command; in*vain wave that hand, 
which a few hours before would have ſtilled the raging of the 
people, and humbled the rulers of the world: ſhe now begs to 
de heard, and has recourſe, as her laſt aids, to intreaties, tears, 
and proteſtations ; but they are urged in vain : ſhe is dragge 
down on the rocky pavement by the hands of ſlaves, who offer 
her the horrid alternative of the poiſoned cup, or the ſabre, —She 
drinks, and ſee ſhe falls paler and paler to the earth. See the laſt 
convulſive ſtruggle,. - the dying gaſp, and the ſigh that rends the 


heart to the laſt agony,—Scarce is there a pauſe, they ſtrip the 


yet warm body, denied to be joined in burial with the Queens of 


the land, and expoſe it for a prey to the eagle and the vulture. 


Such, ſhort-ſighted maid, would have been thy lateſt hour; 
and thy end would have reſembled her's. Bear then thy preſent 
fate without repining, nor daſh the cordial which hope preſents 
thee to the ground; but wait with patience for a happier hour. 
Their lot only can be called miſerable, whoſe cheeks were never 
covered with bluſhes of ſhame, and who go * —_— to 
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the grave. Hope is yet thine ; and hope can turn the walls that 


confine thee to the bower of content. Say not therefore in thy 
heart, that thy portion here is with the wretched ; nor, by wiſh- 
ing to alter the allotment of Providence, provoke the rage of a 
Power infinitely greater than thine, which can cruſh thee to atoms 
at a ſingle blow.” Ie 


On ſpeaking theſe words, he ſtretched out his arm over her, 


and ſhe ſunk down on a ſota into the arms of ſleep, from which 
ſhe awoke in the morning with a conviction of her late unjuſt re- 
pinings, and with a perfect reſignation to the lot which her Ge- 
nius had aſſigned her in the terreſtrial abode of life. 


* 


Of the Miſchief ariſing from aſſuming @ FALSE CHARACTER, 
-$1K.-- | | . 


1 = Py a a ” 


ö 
: 
| 
| 
| 
: 


delight, I cannot help admiring that ſublime ſtroke of im- 


perty of, perhaps, ſome of the moſt deſerving women, who de- 
ſo lightly paſs away. 


Pg There are very few actions, however, that gentlemen of this 
ſprightly turn dare to commit, that they will not likewiſe dare to 


_ manity ? 
miles diftant from the metropolis. 
denly called home by the indiſpoſition of a beloved father. 


Market : the town near his feat was inconveniently fituated for 
hiring carriages, and his daughters knew not how to convey 


reſolved, to avoid delay, that they ſhould accompany her on 


horſeback, until ſhe met with a ſtage- coach that paſſed the very 


door of her father's houſe twice in the week. This ſcheme ſuc- 
ceeded to their wiſh ; the ſtage ſoon appeared, and, as 5h 
| ; | | orte, 


O F all the extravagant jeſts, in which mankind are wont to 


_ poſing themſclves upon a ſet of harmleſs, unſuſpecting ſtrangers, 
for batchelors; when they are conſcious of being the actual pro- 


plore that ſeparation as the greateſt of misfortunes, which they 


juſtify ; but I would gladly afk them, what can be their view for 
aſſuming a falfe character, but in order the more effectually to re - 
commend themſelves with the agreeable part of the oppoſite ſex? 
And whether ſuch a view, as they are then circumſtanced, is not 
at once repughant to every principle of juſtice, honour, and hu- 


I am led into theſe reflections, Mr. Printer, by a very unhappy | 
affair that happened ſome time ago, about fome ſeventy oreighty 


A young lady of a moſt amiable diſpofition, and engaging per- 
fon, having been for ſome time on a viſit at a Baronet's, was ſud- 


The . Baronet happened unfortunately to be gone to New- 


their friend with the neceſſary expedition; when it was at length 
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| horſe, ſhe was received into it with an uncommon degree of po- 
liteneſs by a gentleman of ſeven or eight and twenty ; who made 
it his buſineſs, by a pleafing addreſs, ſenſible converſation, and an 
2 air of unſpeakable candour, to infinuate himſelf into her good 
| graces, Never were features and foul more truly correſpondent 
than in this young Lady; elegance, ſenſibility, ingenuouſneſs, 
and modeſty, animated both the one and the other. | 
When they reached Mr. Wilſon's, (for fo I ſhall call this 

lady's father) the gentleman ſighed profoundly ; and in accents, 
| aptly calculated to aid his ungenerous purpoſe,. begged to be 


permitted to pay his reſpects to her in his return from the city, to 
which he was deſtined. She only curtiſed ; and, flying into the 
houſe, was agreeably ſurprized to find her father fitting very 
compoſedly in his elbow chair, as if free from every diſorder. 
He told her he had had a flight attack of an apoplexy, but was 
ſo well recovered, that he infinitely regretted having alarmed her 
JJJ;ꝗ³9⅛ OL IE DE 
Relieved ſo unexpectedly from filial anxiety, ſhe began to re- 
| collect the gentleman's requeſt at parting ; and notwithſtanding 


ſhe had little or no expectation of beholding him more, judged it 
proper to acquaint her father that ſuch a thing had been mentioned. 
Mr. Wilſon was of an open, generous nature; a fellow travel. 
| ler of his child was entitled to the moſt friendly reception: the 
ſtranger made his appearance before the expiration of the week, and 
| having ſpent the whole day at the parſonage houſe, very modeſtly 
invited himſelf the next: in a word, he continued in the coun- 
„ try near a month, during which time he neglected no one oppor- 
f 5 tunity to ingratiate himſelf with Mr. Wilſon and his daughter; 


inſomuch, that the former ſet him down for his future ſon- in- 
law, and the lat ter felt that tender attachment peculiar to her 
good ſenſe, and other valuable endowments ſhe Was miſtreſs of. 
A correſpondence was ſettled between them, and he did not fail 
to pay his perſonal reſpects the ſucceeding Chriſtmas and Whit- 
ſuntide at the village. He had been arrived only two days on his 
laſt viſit, before a celebrated ſtag-hunt was proclaimed, and the 
honeſt Mr. Wilſon inſiſted upon ſtraining a point, to accompany 
43 his favourite gueſt upon the occaſion. The ſport exceeded their 
N beſt expectations: the poor animal at length loſt its life in due 


form; when Mr. Wilſon, caſting his eyes around in queſt of 
| mis companion, had the mortification to find him abſent in that 
moment of univerſal triumph. - _ | ” 
| It firſt occurred to him, that perhaps he had found himſelf fa- 
tigued, and had quitted the chace ; but his horſe being diſco- 
+ | -  vered without a rider in an adjacent piece of ground, gave riſe 
| to as pleafing ſuggeſtions. Atter ſome little ſearch he was foun 
upon a bank in a lifeleſs condition, with his head and face dreac » 


fully mangled. In this deplorable plight he was conveyed to 
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Mr. Wilſon's houſe z where he no ſooner entered, than the 
young lady's ſufferings were almoſt equal to his on. TOR 

She was not to be comforted : the beſt aſſiſtance the country 
afforded was inſtantly called in; and Miſs Wilſon having watched 
over him three whole nights in miſery that no deſcription can 
give an idea of, was really ſurprized on the fourth by the arrival 
of a moſt lovely woman, in ſpite of diſhabille and tears, who in- 


treated to be conducted to the ſick gentleman's apartment. 


The tender, unſuſpicious girl, conceiving her to be ſome near 
relation to her charge, did not fail to ſympathize with her in her 
apparent afflictions: but, what were her feelings, when, on ap- 


proaching the bed, ſhe heard the fellow faintly exclaim, my wife, 
whilſt the lady flung herſelf upon her knees, and preſſed his 


hand in unutterable anguiſh, Shame, diſappointment, confuſion, 
and horror, ſeized on the unhappy Miſs Wilſon's ſoul with all 
that ſeverity natural to a nice and quick ſuſceptibility. Her fa- 


ther tore his venerable hair, and in the moſt diſtracted accents 
beſought Heaven to be gracious to the child of his dotage. In a 
few days ſhe became more compoſed ; and the monſter had the 


grace at that period to profeſs himſelf grieved at the miſchiefs 


dis folly (a ſoft epithet for the blackeſt villainy) had occaſioned. 


Fe is fince perfectly recovered, and gone home with his wife: 


dut, poor Miſs Wilſon —yet ſhe muſt deſpiſe him; for, would 
you believe it, Sir, he has the temerity to ridicule both father and 
daughter for their credibility ; declares he had not one view in 


the whole affair beyond an innocent frolic, and imputes that to 


ſtupidity and forwardneſs, that was the reſult of real integrity 
and amiable innocence.— Then let Miſs Wilſon's misfortune, 
Sir, by your repreſentation of it to the public, be a bleſſing to 
| thouſands, Suſpicion is the beſt ſecurity in ſuch a world as this; 


and a proper indifference for the male creation, however ſpecious 


or engaging, the grand e the innocent and unwary. 


But do not miſtake me; I am neither an enemy to matri- 
mony, nor mean to inſinuate that every youth of this gay ſpirit 
has it either in his power or inclination to run the lengths my 


hero has done, But I would wiſh the women to be well ac- : 


quainted with the men of their choice, and convince each little 


_ wretch that is capable of even tampering with this kind of vice, 
that it is cowardice, not principle, that ceſtrains him from 
| things to the laſt extremity, I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


puſhing - 
HORATIO. 


* 


— — 


VCC 
ONO UR is that efteem which a man hath of the 
J worth and excellence of another; and this was always 

reckoned 
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. reckoned the reward of Virtue ; and the more ſo, when Religion 
is its companion. The ſtudy and practice of Chriſtianity adorns 
the underſtanding, will, and other faculties, with ſuch rare qua- 
 lities as add a luſtre to the whole man. The religious man only 

aims at the moſt noble end, and chuſes the propereſt way to at- 
tain it; which is true wiſdom. He only is truly valiant, be- 
cauſe he knows his Protector, the juſtice of his cauſe, and conſi- 
ders what he is to expect hereafter ; he encounters dangers with 
calmneſs of thought, and preſence of mind; which is true cou- 
rage: while wicked men are both fools and cowards. As reli- 
gious men have more excellent qualities, ſo are they more uſeful 
and beneficial to ſociety than wicked: their juſtice and charity 
are univerſally diffuſive ; but ſelf-love governs the wicked : they 
can cheat and defame, own no obligations of kindneſs, deſpiſe 
_ friendſhip, laugh at good- nature, gratitude, and all thoſe virtues 
that endear converſation. Which of thoſe is the moſt likely to 
de honoured ?—Men are apt to look on Chriſtianity as croſſing 
their intereſts, I would turn Chriſtian, if I could get any thing by 
it, ſaid a great Emperor; not conſidering the truth of that ſay- 
ing, GoDLINess IS GREAT GAIN, Ee 


An Account of the white Negro, fhewn before the Royal Society : 
I A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Morton, Preſi- 
dent of the Royal Society, from James Parſons, M. D. and 
[From the 55th Vol. of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, juſt publiſhed.] 


1 T appears that the father and mother of this boy were 

L brought down above three hundred miles from an inland 
country to the gold coaſt in Africa; and were brought, among 

a great herethey others, and put on board a ſhip bound to Vir- | 


ginia, where(they arrived in the year 1755. +2 
* Th nanc the property of Colonel Benjamin Chambers, 
of 1. in Cumberland county, in Penſilvania, 
and are now employed upon an eſtate in Virginia. | 
The father and mother of this child are perfectly black, and 
were both very young when landed, the woman not being above 
ſixteen years old, and her huſband not more than fix years older: 
- and when they landed, being aſked how far ſhe was gone with 
| child, anſwered ſo as to be underſtood to mean that ſhe was with 
child ſomething more than fix moons, and that this was her firſt 
pregnancy. They alſo declared, that they had never ſeen a white 
perſon before they came to the ſhore where the Europeans were 
employed in buying black ſlaves. ” 8 
The child was born about fix or ſeven weeks after his parents 


landed in Virginia, in the you 1755 3 and was perhofed by 
| 2 tf 0 
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Mr, Hill Clark, of Colonel Chambers, i in 1764, ſo that he ap- 
pears not to de quite ten years old; and his mother has had two 
children ſince, who are both as black as the parents. 

Now, though this deviation of colour in the child, from the 
contrary hue of both parents, is very fingular, and ſomething 
preternatural, yet inſtances of the ſame kind have happened be- 
fore. We had one about four years ago here in London, which 
was a white girl, ſomething younger than this boy, but _— 
fimilar in colour, wool, &c. 

To this remarkable caſe I ſhall ſubjoin two others, one of 
which I ſaw myſelf, and the other was given me by a gentleman 
of undoubted veracity ; which, though they differ in ſome cir- 
cumftances from the above, yet have ſo much relation to each 
other, as will prevent their being cenſured as Ts from the 
ſubject. 

7 he firſt is a black man who married a white woman in York 
| ſeveral years ago; of which I had an account from an eye-wit- 

neſs, She ſoon proved with child, and in due time brought 
forth one entirely black, and in every particular of colour and 
features reſembling the father, without the leaſt participation 
from the mother. This was looked upon as a very fingular 
caſe, becauſe people naturally expected the iſſue of ſuch a mar- 
riage would be tawny ; which indeed is the uſual effect produced 
dy the congreſs of black and white perſons. 
The ſecond caſe was of a black man, ſervant to a gentleman 
| wholived ſomewhere in the neighbourhood of Gray's-Inn, This 
black man married a white woman, who lived in the ſame fa- 
mily; and when ſhe proved with child, took a lodging for her in 
Gray lnn-Lane. When ſhe was at 'her full time, the maſter 
had buſineſs out of town, and took his man with him, and did 
not return till ten or twelve days after this woman was delivered 
of a girl, which was as fair a child to look at as any born of white 
parents, and her features exactly like the mother's. The Black, 
at his return, was very much diſturbed at the appearance of the : 
child, and ſwore it was not his; but the nurſe who attended the 
Iying-in woman ſoon ſatisfied him; for ſhe undreſs'd the infant, 
and ſhewed him the right buttock and thigh, which were as 
black as the father, and reconciled him immediately to both mo- 
ther and child. I was informed of the fat, and went to the 
place, where I examined the child, and found it true, This was 
in the ſpring of the year 1747. 
Adout nineteen years ago, in a ſmall plantation which be- 
longed to a widow, two of her ſlaves, both black, were married, 
and the woman brought forth a- whien girl; and as the cireum- 
ſtances of this caſe were very partieular, I ſhall make mention of 
them here, bath for the entertainment of the ſociety, and toſhew 


that 
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that this is exactly ſimilar to the cafe of the boy before us. 
When the poor woman was told the child was like the children 
of white people, ſhe was in great dread of her huſband, declaring, 
at the ſame time, that ſhe never had any thing to do with a white 
man in her life; and therefore bepyed they would keep the place 
dark, that he might not ſee it. When he came to aſk her how 


ſhe did, he wanted to ſee the child, and wondered why the room 


was ſhut up, as it was not uſual. The woman's fears increaſed 
when he had it brought to the light; but while he looked at it, 
he ſeemed highly pleaſcd, returned the child, and behaved with 
extraordinary tenderneſs. She imagined he diſſembled his re- 
ſentment till ſhe ſhould be able to go about, and that then he 
would leave her; but in a few days he ſaid to her, You are 
afraid of me, and therefore keep the room dark, becauſe my 
child is white; but I love it the better for that, for my own 
father was a white man, though my grandfather and prand- 
* mother were as black as you and myſelf; and although we 
«© came from a place where no white people ever were ſeen, yet 
there was always a white child in every family that was re- 
“ lated to us.” — The woman did well, and the child was ſhewn 
about as a curioſity ; and was, about the age of fifteen, ſold to 


Admiral Ward, and brought to London in order to be ſhewed to 


the Royal Society; but, finding that one of the ſailors had de. 
baucbed the girl, and given her the p—, he ſoon put her under 
the care of a Captain returning to America, and ſent her back to 
her own country. | %% oo „„ 
Admiral Franklin had taken a Spaniſh ſhip, in war time, and 
brought her into Carolina; and, upon ſearching, found a picture 
of a boy who was as beautifully mottled all over with black and 
white ſpots as any dog that ever was ſæen: it is uncertain which 
was the ground, or which colour the ſpots were of, Several co- 
| pics of the picture were taken in Carolina, and they ſaid it was 
the portrait of a child born of Negro parents upon the Spaniſh 
main: the ſhip was bound to Old Spain.—lf theſe facts are af- 
_ certained by theſe two gentlemen, they will be worth recording 
with the preſent ſubject, which I will take the trouble of en- 
quiring into further, _ x 7 


* 


a POOLS 


— 


4 Preſervatiue againf the GaoL DIisSTEMPER. 


\I7HERE there is no experienced inconvenience ariſing 
- from the uſe of the bark, this ſubſtance may be relied on 
more ſecurely as a preſervative from LI gaol diftemper, than, 


5 


perhaps, any other medicine yet known. 
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The method of uſing it is as follows: Let half a drachm, a 
drachm, or even a drachm and a half, of the fine powder of 
common Peruvian bark, be taken in the morning faſting, 
every day before going into court. 

It may be mixed in a few ſpoonfuls of warm milk and water, 
in ſimple pepper-mint water, or warm water with a little brandy 


ded, in wine and water, or even in beer ; and the more cordial 


and fpirituous the liquor it is taken in, conſiſtent with the gene- 


ral way of life of the perſon who takes it, the better. A drachm 
of bark in a glaſs of Maveira, Port, or any ſtrong wine, would 


be preferable to water only, where no experience lies againſt its 
- uſe in this manner. Perſons of very irritable bowels, or ſubject 


to difficulty of breathing, or on whom the bark has any unuſual 


effect, will do well to content themſelves at firſt with a ſmaller 


- ; Y 1 
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—— 


Tar SENTIMENTAL PHILOSOPHER. 


cc O HApPIN Ess, our being” s end and aim, 
* (Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content, whate'er thy name: 
« Plant of czleſtial ſeed ! if dropt below, 
« Say, in what mortal ſoil thou deign'ſt to grow.” 
Pore. 


N — 


APPINE $ S, the moſt 1 and moſt familiar term in 
converſation, is perhaps, on reflection, the leaſt under- 


ſtood. It ſerves to expreſs our ſatisfaction when any deſire is 


gratified; ; it is pronounced with a figh when our object is abſent; 
it means what we with to obtain, and what we ſeldom ſtay to ex- 
amine. We eſtimate the value of every object by its utility, 

and its influence upon happineſs ; but we think that wn, itſelf 


and happineſs require no explanation. 
Thoſe men are commonly eſteemed the happieſt, whoſe deſires 


pom wr.oft frequently gratified ; but if the poſſeſſion of what we 


defire, and a continued fruition, were eſſential to happineſs, the 


greater part of mankind would have reaſon to complain of their 
lot, What we call our enjoyments, are in general momentary ; 
and the object of ſanguine expectation, when obtained, no lon 
ger continues to occupy the mind. 


lancholy, or by the effects of that very langour and indolence 


into which we would willingly ſink, under the deluſion of a free 


dom from care! 
When we enter on a formal computation of the enjoyments or 


ſufferings which are prepared for mankind, it is a chance but we 


find that pain, by its intenſeneſs, duration, or frequency, is 
ns greatly 


How many reflections of this kind are ſuggeſted by me- 
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greatly predominant. The eagerneſs with which we preſs from 
one ſtage of life to another ; our unwillingneſs to return on the 
paths we have trod; our averſion, in age, to renew the frolics of 
youth, or to repeat in manhood the amuſements of children, have 
accordingly been ſtated as proofs, that our memory of the paſt, 
and our feeling of the preſent, are equally ſubjects of diſſatisfac- 
tion. +> 
This concluſion, however, like many other ingenious ones, 
does not correſpond with experience. In every ſtreet, in every 
village, and in every field, the greater number of the people we 
meet wear a chearful, thoughtleis, indifferent, compoſed, buſy, 
or animated aſpect. The labourer whiſtles to his team, and the 
mechanic laughs in the exerciſe of his calling: the diſſipated and 
the gay enjoy a perpetual round of pleaſures, of which we know 
not the ſource : even they who demonſtrate the miſeries of life, 
while intent on their argument, eſcape from their ſpleen, and ex- 
perience a degree of felicity in proving that men are unhappy. 
The mind, during the greater part of its exiſtence, is employ'd 
in active exertions, not in merely attending to its own feelings of 
pleaſure or pain; and the Jiſt of its faculties, underſtanding, me- 
mory, foreſight, ſentiment, will, and intention, only contains the 
names of its different operations, Dn Es — 

If what we call pleaſure, or pain, occupies then but a ſmall 
part of human life, compared to what paſſes in contrivance and 
execution, in purſuits and expectations, in conduct, reflection, 
and ſocial engagements, it appears that our active purſuits, at leaſt 
on account of their duration, deſerve the greater part of our at- 
tention. When their occaſions have failed, the demand is not 
for pleaſure, but for ſomething to do; and the complaint of mi- 
ſery is not a ſurer ſymptom ot diſtreſs, than the ſtore of languor. 

We ſeldom, however, reckon any taſk which we are bound to 
perform, among the pleafures of life; we always aim at a period 

of pure enjoy ment, or a termination of trouble and care, and 
_ overlook the ſource whence moſt of our ſatisfactions are really 
derived. Aſk the buſy, where is the happineſs to which they aſ- 
pire ? they will tell you, perhaps, that it is to be found in the ob- 
ject of ſome of their pretent purſuits, If we enquire, why they 
are not miſerable in the abſence of that happineſs which engages | 
their thoughts? they will anſwer, they hope toattain it. 

But is it hope alone that ſupports the mind in the midſt of pre- 
carious and uncertain objects And would affurance of ſucceſs 

fill the intervals of expectation with more pleafing emotions ?— 
Give the ſportſman his game, and the gamefter the gold which is 
now at the hazard of play, that the one may not need to fatigue 
his perſon, nor the other to perplex his mind, and both will pro- 
bably laugh at your folly ; the one will Rake his money L0G: 

3 that 
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that he may be perplexed ; the other will turn his chace to the | 
field, that he may hear the cry of the hounds, and follow through 


ſweat and duſt. 
Withdraw the occupations of men, and terminate their de- 


fires; exiſtence is a burthen, and the repetitions of memory a tor- 


ment, . | 
Of an Abſurdiy in the ArchiteQure of modern Houſes. 


T> VERY one who has travelled this country, muſt have per- 


ceived that at moſt of the great manſion-houſes he has vi- 
fited, he was firſt admitted into a ſpacious hall, large enough for 
the drawing of the Adelphi Lottery, and ſufficiently capacious to 
incarcerate therein the whole Commons of England; after 


which he was, perhaps, in due form, uſhered into an adjoining 
 apartment.—In the days of old Engliſh hoſpitality, theſe halls 
were of material ſervice : they were intended to contain a nu- 
merous company at any grand and extraordinary entertainment; 

to hold any neceſſary meeting of vaſſals and dependents, and to 


have in them hung up and diſplayed the whole ſhew of the fa- 


mily armour. But in theſe modern times, when generous hoſpi- 
- ality, familiar ſociety, and free convivial good humour, are 
giving place to a ſtiff ceremony, and a vain, yet parſimonious 


oſtentation, I can diſcover no other uſe a hall is of in any man- 


ſion, but to ſerve as a convenient ventilator to the reſt of the build 
ing. They have, on the contrary, one great inconvenience to 


which few people have paid any attention : the hall is commonly 
fo large, and fo lofty, that, compared to it, the grandeſt rooms in 


the houſe appear like diminutive cloſets. I ſhould, therefore, 
prefer to enter a houſe at a handſome neat veſtibule, in order that, 


when I was ſhewn further into the building, I ſhould find the 


apartments improve in their appearance, and in elegance and fize 


rather exceed my expectations. I, 


| A true Bill of Fare for the Court of Aſſiſtants of the Warſhipful 


Company of Wax-Chandlers, London, in 1478 ; whereby may 


be ſcen the veſt Difference in the Prices of Proviſions at different 


Times. 5 


J. . 

Two loins of veal, and two loins of mutton, - 014 

- hs Join of beef, — — ——- —:. — 00 4 
One dozen pigeons, and one dozen rabbits, — 0 0 9 
One pig, and one capun, — — — — — 010 
One gooſe, and a hundred eggs, — — — © 1 o 1-half. 
One leg of mutton, — — — — — 0 © 2 1-half. 
Two gallons,of fack, — — — — — 014 
Eightcen gallons of ſtrong ale, — — — 016 


8 
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Of the [IMpPOSTURES of the CHURCH ＋ ROME. | 


| A the emiſſaries of the Church of Rome are always on the 

watch to make converts, it is not unneceſſary from time 
to time to expoſe their impoſtures. The following extract 
from the celebrated Mr. Bayle, may therefore be uſeful; and 
at the ſame time it is curious and entertaining. 


„WHEN the Reformation, ſays this writer, began to be 
eſtabliſhed in Lithuania, Chriſtopher Radziwil being very ſorry 
that a Prince (Nicholas Radzivil, Palatia of Vilna, Great 
Marſhal and Chancellor of Lithuania) of his houſe had embraced 
it, went to Rome, and paid all imaginable honours to the Pope, 
The Pope being willing to gratify him, preſented him with a 
box full of relicks when he went away. Being returned home, 
and the news of thoſe relicks being ſpread abroad, certain Monks 
came to him, ſome months after, and told him that there waz a 
man poſſeſſed with the devil, that the wicked ſpirit had been ex- 
orciſed in vain, and that hitherto all the exorciſms had proved. 
ineffectual. They begged of him that he would lend the pre- 

cious relicks he had brought from,Rome, for the relief of that 

man. 

The Prince readily granted their requeſt, Therelicks were 
carried into the church with a ſolemn pomp, and a proceſſion of 
all the Monks. At laſt they were placed upon the altar; and 

on the day appointed, an innumerable multitude of people 
_ crowded in to fee the ſhew; and after the uſual exorciſms, the 


relicks were made uſe of. At that very moment the pretended 


devil went out of the body of the man, with the uſual geſtures 
and grimaces. Every body cried out a Miracle; and the Prince 


lifted up his hands and eyes to heaven, to return thanks that 


he had brought a thing ſo holy, and which could do ſuch mi- 
racles. . = | 
„But ſome few days after, as he was full of admiration, and 
tranſported with joy, extolling the virtue of his relicks, he per- 


ceived that a young gentleman of his houſe, who had the keep- = 


ing of that rich treaſure, ſmiled, and made ſome geſtures, where- 
by it appeared that he derided his diſcourſe, The Prince grew 
angry, and would know the reaſon of his deriſion. The gen- 
tleman being aſſured that no harm ſhould come to him, told the 
Prince in private, that upon his return from Rome, he loſt the 

box of relicks, which he had the keeping of; and that, not dar- 
ing to ſpeak of it, for fear of being puniſhed, he got one like it, 
and filled it with little bones of beaſts, and ſuch trifles as he 
could get, that were like the relicks which he had loſt. So that 
ſeeing ſo much honour paid to that vile heap of filth, and even 

0. 4. | M that 


* 
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that they aſcribed to it the virtue of driving away the devil, he 
had good reafon to wonder at it. 

The Prince gave credit to what he ſaid ; but being willing 
to be more particularly informed of the cheat, he ſent for the 
Monks the next day, and deſired them to enquire, whether there 
was any other Demoniac who wanted the aſſiſtance of his relicks. 
Some few days after they brought him another man poſſeſſed with 
the devil, who acted the ſame part with the firſt. The Prince 
ordered him to be exorcifed in his preſence ; but becauſe all the 
exorciſms that are commonly made uſe of on ſuch an occaſion, 
proved ĩineffectual, he told the Monks, that he would have the 
man to ſtay in his palace till the next day, and that they ſhould 
retire. After they were gone, he put the pretended Demoniac 
into the hands of his Tartarian grooms ; who at firſt exhorted 
him to confeſs the cheat, as they were ordered to do: but becauſe 
he obſtinately perſiſted in it, with horrid and furious geſtures, fix 
of them laid him on with whips and ſcourges, and put him into 
ſuch a condition, that he was forced to implore the Prince's 


| mercy, who forgave him as ſoon as he had confeſſed the 


When the night was over, the Prince ſent for the Monks, 
in whoſe preſence the poor fellow flung himſelf at his feet, and 
proteſted that he neither was, nor ever had been poſſeſſed of the 


devil; but that thoſe Monks had perſuaded him to counterfeit a 


Demoniac. Immediately the Monks defired the Prince not to 
believe what he had ſaid; and told him, that it was a trick of 


the devil, who ſpoke through that man's mouth. But the Prince 


2nſwered, that if his Tartars had been able to force the devil to 
tell the truth, they would be able to extort it from the mouth 


of the Mendy, So that the Monks finding themſelves preſſed fo 


bard, confeſſed the impoſture ; and faid, that they had done it 
with a good intention, and to prevent the progreſs of hereſy. 
But the Prince thanked Gop with all his heart, that he had been 


1 graciouſly pleaſed to diſcover ſuch an impoſture to him; and, 
ſuſpecting a religion that was ſupported by ſuch diabolical de- 


vices, though they went by the name of prous frauds, he de- 
clared he would no longer depend upon any body for his ſalva- 
tion; and betook himſelf to the reading of the Holy Scriptures 


with a wonderful aſſiduity: and having ſpent half a year in read- 


ing and praying, he made a wonderful progreſs in piety, and in 
the knowledge of the myſteries of the goſpel : And then he and 
all bis family made an open profeſſion of our [the Proteſtant] re- 


ligion, in the year 1564. 


What muſt be thought then of a church which countenances 
and authoriſes tugh” vile impoſitions ? Ought not every man of 
| „„ ſenſe 
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ſenſe and virtue to oppoſe her to the utmoſt, and heartily pray 
to Gon to be delivered from her ſorceries and witcherafts? 


* __—_ 


Tue Advice of Hezreri, the Hermit, to Orcanes, King of the 
Turks, 


King, live for ever! Deſpiſe not the advice of the humble, 

nor think any one too contemptible to do thee hurt; for a 
wren may frighten the ſteed which the King rideth on. Be not 
provoked to puniſh offences againſt thine own perſon ; for that 
will betray revenge, beneath the greatneſs of thy Majeſty.— Of- 
fences againſt thy laws let thy laws puniſh ; but pronounce not 
thou the ſentence ; nor ſay unto the Judge, Do thus. Suffer 
not thine ears to be diſgraced by private ſcandal ; for it is ſuffi= 
cient not to honour thoſe of whom thou knoweſt no good. If 


8 the mighty men of thy kingdom, by the ſtrength of thy power, 


oppreſs thy people, let their palaces be razed, their families 
humbled, and their carcaſes placed upon the higheſt pine- trees in 
the foreſt, as a prey to the birds of the air; for they have diſho- 


noured the King in the ſight of his people. Suffer not a flat- 


terer to abide in thy preſence, but let the voice of thy people be 
the mirrour in which thou beholdeſt the Majeſty of thy ſublime 
perſon.— Lend not thine ear only to the voice of one Counſel- 
lor; for ſo ſhall another man be more honoured in the King's 
houſe, than the King himſelf: then, though ſeated on thy 
Throne, with a Crown of Rubies on thy head, and a cloth of 
er beneath thy feet; though thou art arrayed in purple, and in 
the midft of thy guards, thou wilt be a priſoner; for who dare 
to ſpeak againſt the man whom the King ſo favoureth ? Thou 
wilt be a ſtranger to what paſſeth under thine own roof. Who 
then ſhall guard thy Realms afar off? Thus will the character 
of thy wiſdom be leſſened through the land; and moreover, 
thou mayeſt by one man be betrayed into the hands of thy moſt 
dreadful foe. Caſt off thy Royal Robes, and ſecretly viſit the 
remote corners of thy great city. There wilt thou hear thy Go- 
vernment ſpoken freely of, and the names of thy Counſellors 
talked over, —The Officers of the King's Houſehold are mighty 
men; but the people are his ſtrong pillars. 1 1 
You who rule in the hearts of your people, are placed upon the 
backs of ſtrong elephants; but the King who turneth the la- 
bour of his people to ſcorn, rideth upon the horn of an unicorn, 
The lion doth roar, and the deſart doth tremble at the echo 
thereof: but a wiſe King ruleth with gentleneſs and mercy.—A 
{tately palace is beautiful to behold : but a warm cottage ſheweth 
the mightineſs of Government. Suffer not the Collectors of 
thy tribute to oppreſs thy prope. nor ſuffer thy great men to 


2 ful 
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fill their own granaries, whilſt the people lacketh —— Like 
lightening upon a ripe harveſt, or like locuſts upon the fruit- 
trees, ſo are tax-gatherers upon the ſubſtance of thy people, 


LS 


— — 


; TT NEX. 
Thoughts on the Liberty of the Preſs, by Biſhop Hoadley. 
1 . 5 | 

T*HE following extract from the works of the excellent 
1 Biſhop Hoadley, may probably, at this time, be agreeable 
to many of your readers. 

„AND as for myſelf, if there be a point of Liberty, more 
than all others my favourite point, it ſtill is, as it has been ever 
fince I could think, that of the Liberty of the Preſs. I can ne- 
ver think it a reaſon for laying any reſtraint, that Miniſters are 
ill- treated or abuſed. They that will have power, ought to be 

contented with this perquiſite, which will always attend upon it. 
And ſhould I myſelf be the ſubje& of Wit and Satire every Sa- 
turday throughout the year, this ſhall never make any alteration 

either in my judgement or behaviour with regard to this; but I 
will ſtill ſupport what hurts myſelf, becauſe I truly think it is the. 

| ſupport of the whole _— we enjoy; and that the fall of this 

one particular inſtance of Liberty will ſoon be followed by the 

fall of others.“ . 5 N 


r 8 „ 


n . 
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7 more, my friend! of vain applauſe, 


| 4 \ Nor complimental rhymes: 
Come, muſe, let's call another cauſe, 
And fing about the times, 


For, of all ages ever known, 
| The preſent is the oddeſt; 

As all the men are honeſt grown, 
And all the women modeſt. 
No lawyers now are fond of fees, 

Nor clergy of their dues : 

Few people at the play one ſees; 
At church, what crowded pews ! 
No courtiers now their friends deceive 

With promiſes of favour : 
For what they make 'em once believe, 
They faithfully endeavour, 
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Our nobles !—Heav'n defend us all! 
Pllnothing ſay about em: 

For they are great, and I'm but ſmall ; 
So, d jog on without em. 


Our gentry what a virtuous race! 
Deſpiſing earthly treaſures : 
Fond of true honour's glorious chace, 
And quite averſe to pleaſures. 


The ladies dreſs ſo plain indeed 
You'd think them quakers all : 


Witneſs the wool-packs on their heads 
Socomely ! and ſo ſmall ! 


What tradeſman now forſakes his ſhop, 
For politics, or news? 
Or takes his dealer at a hop 

Through intereſted views? 


No ſoaking ſot his ſpouſe neglects 

For mugs of mantling nappy, 

Nor madly ſquanders his effects, 
To make himſelf quite happy. 
Our frugal taſte the ſtate ſecures; 

| Whence, then, can woe begin? 

For lux'ry's all turn'd out of doors, 

Frugality took in. 


Hence all the plenty of the times ! 3 

Hence all proviſions cheap! 

Hence dearth of follies and of crimes ! 
_ Hence all complaints aſleep ! 


Vite cuckold-making is forgot; 
No ladies now in keeping 

No debtors in our priſons rot ! 
No creditors a : [ 


(So frequent once} the French diſeaſe 
Is grown near out of knowledge ; 
And doctors take but mod'rate fees 
In country,, town, or college. 
No pleaſure chaiſes fill the SAY 
Or crowd the roads on Sunday : 
So, horſes, lab'ring thro' the week, 
Obtain a reſpite one day. 
See! gameſters, jugglers, ſwearers, lyars, | 
Deſpis'd, and out of faſhion ; 
And modern youth, grown ſelf-deniers, 


-, Fly all I paſſion, 


— . 


Happy 
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Happy the nation thus endow'd F 
So void of wants and crimes ! 


All zealous for their neighbours good ; 
Oh ! theſe are glorious times ! ; Fu 


Your character ! (with wond'ring ftare !) 
Says Tom, is mighty high, Sir! 
But pray forgive me, if I ſwear, 
I think *tis all a Lye, Sir! 


Ha! think you fo! my honeſt clown! 
Then take another fight on't; 
Juſt turn the picture upſide-down, 
I fear you'll ſee the right on't. 


4 " : . 5 _ 
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Anſwer, by J. W. Row, Pupil to Mr. S. Roberts, of Plymouth- 
: Dek, . Peole's Queſtion, inſerted April 2. 

SINCE ſimilar ſolids are as the cubes of their diameters, we 
| + have, as 512 : 72 : : 64 : 9 the weight required. 1 


— 


Anſwer, by the fame, to Amos Oxenham's Queſtion, inſerted : 
0 April 2. „ 

SOUND moves 1142 ſeet in one ſecond; therefore 1142, 

| multiplied by 120, the ſeconds in 2 minutes gives 137040.feet, | 
equal to 25 miles, 7 furlongs, 140 yards, the diſtance fought. 
„ We have received the like Anſwer from M. Recorck. 


An 


3 
? 


3 
} 


Eaſterly, and S. 50 deg. 42 min. Weſterly, 67.3 miles. 


* 
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An Anſwer, by John Weatherdon, of Newton-Abbott, ta the 


Queſtion propoſed by W. Jacobs, inſerted March 19. 


's latitude is 1 deg. 51 min. N. longitude, 45.9 min. E. 

A. B's lat. is 14.7 min. S. long. 2 deg. 29.3 min. E. C's 
lat. is 54.3 min. S. long. 2 deg- 11.2 min. W. D's lat. is 
11.7 min. S. long. 1 deg. 19.1 min, W. 
And per oblique trigonometry, the bearings and diſtances 
| betwixt them will be found as follows : - 
Betwixt A and B S. 39 deg. 27 min. Eaſterly, and N. 39 deg. 

9 miles.27 min. Weſterly, 162. Betwixt A and C S. 47 deg. 
Weſterly, and N. 47 deg. Eaſterly, 242.1 miles. Betwixt A 


and D S. 45 deg. 34 min. Weſterly, and N. 45 deg, 34 min. 


_ Eaſterly, 175.1 miles. Betwixt B and C V. 8 deg. 2 min, 


Southerly, and E. 8 deg. 2 min. Northerly, 283.3 miles. Be- 
twixt B and D V. 44 min. Northerly, and E. 44 min. Sou- 
therly, 228.4 miles. Betwixt C and D N. 50 deg. 42 min, 


8 — 


a 


— 


4 Story related by Biſhop Latimer, in a Sermon againſt Corruption. 


HERE was a Patron in England that had a benefice fallen 


into his hands, and a good brother of mine came unto him, 
and brought him thirty apples in a diſh, and gave them to his 
man to carry them to his maſter. It is like he gave one to his 
man for his labour, to make up the game, and ſo there was thirty- 
one. This man cometh to his maſter, and preſented him with 
the diſh of apples, ſaying, Sir, ſuch a man hath ſent you a 


_ dith of fruit, and defireth you to be good unto him for ſuch a 
| benefice.”—Tuſh, tuſh, (quoth he) this is no apple matter; 1 
will have none of his apples; I have as good as theſe in mine 
own orchard.” The man came to the Prieſt again, and told him 


what his maſter ſaid. ** Then (quoth the Prieſt) defire him to 
prove one of them for my ſake, he ſhall find them better than 
they look for.” He cut one of them, and found ten pieces of 
* in it. Marry (quod he) this is a good apple.” The 


Prieſt ſtanding not far off, hearing what the Gentleman ſaid, 
cried out and anſwered, ** They are all one apple, I affure you, 


Sir; they all grew an one tree, and have all one taſte,” —\Well, 
he is a good fellow, let him have it (quod the Patron) and get 
you a graft of this tree, and I'll warrant it will ſtand you in bet- 
ter ſtead than all St. Paul's learning.“ ITY 


Ax 


3 
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In ſplendor mild, and eaſy of acceſs; 
All ſeek my favour—my arrival bleſs : 


Thro' ev'ry part, at certain periods roll, 
Direct, pervade, and animate the whole. 
When gloomy doubts perplex the lab'ring ſwain, 
My preſence chears, and diffipates his pain 


In me no viſible decay appears: 
Tho” great my labour, my expences great, 


My ſtores with your's reciprocally flow ; 
_ You gen'rouſly repay what I beſtow : | 


Preſume t' approach my facred perſon near, 
Jove ſhall no more avenging floods employ; 
For with one gleam I can mankind deſtroy. = 
— —— 3 > 8 


Of me the fondeſt is, the fair, 
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FTER the fiat givin—* Let there be light; 
1 And light was made, I firſt appear'd in fight, 

Like a young bridegroom, elegantly gay, 

In rich attire to ſolemnize the day. 
Tho? vaſt my empire, my commiſſion large, 
J run, th' important office to diſcharge. 


For, ſuch my influence, whereſoe'er I range, 
I inſtantly the face of nature change; | 


And, that no partial act might cauſe his ſorrow, 
I vifit ſome to-day, and ſome to-morrow : 
Thus, in their turn, on ev'ry ſubje& call, 
Communicating bleffings to them all, 
Tho' I have reign'd alone ſome thouſand years, 


I'm not impair'd in body or eſtate : 


But if my.daring ſubjects, void of fer, 


'O body, but all head and tail ; 
I'm oft ſeen hovering in the gale; 
And when the breeze is ſmalleſt, F | 
Too greateſt ſatisfaction fly: . 5 
And what is ſtrange to be recounted, 
I larger look, the longer mounted, — 
No ſex I claim, but yet there are 
None more ob ſequious to the ſair; 
And when all other lovers fail, 
For each I figh with every gale; 
Yet while all other ſwains apply . +. 
With warmth and importunity, | | 


Whom I accoſt with coldeſt air; as ; 7 
A dangler on each beauteous dame, 
Yet never ſtrive to raiſe a flame. 8 | 
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With conſtant motion as the moments glide, 
Behold in running life the rolling tide ! 
For none can ſtem by art, or ſtop by pow'r, 
The flowing ocean, or the fleeting hour; 
But wave by wave purſu'd arrives on ſhore, 

And each impell'd behind impels before : : 

So time on time revolving we deſcry ; 

So minutes follow, and ſo minutes fly. 


: EET univerſal prudence would procure an . 
| J exemption from want, ſome few caſual calamities 
| lg excepted ; ſo, if we deduct thoſe numerous diſor- 
N ders which we bring upon ourſelves by our o.] A 
; A2 imprudence and vices, we ſhall find that life is not 
quite an hoſpital of diſeaſes, but attended only with thoſe marks 
of frailty, which are even convenient to put us in mind that our 
abode is not here, and that /in has brought death into the world. 
We are cut down, it is true, by burning fevers, facking gouts, 
pining conſumptions, and various other diſeaſes ; but was the 
King of Terrors to give a Crown of reward for peopling his 
gloomy kingdom, it would not be to any of theſe, but to In- 
. temperance and Vice alone ; ; for, according to the ingenious 
Fabuliſt, 


A 


Death, on a  folemn night of ſtate, 
In all his pomp of terrors ſate : 

Th! attendants of his gloomy reign, 
_ Diſeaſes dire, a ghaſtly train, 
Croud the vaſt Court. With hollow tone 
A voice thus thunder'd from the Throne. 

This night our Miniſter we name, 

Let ev'ry ſervant ſpeak his claim; 
Merit ſhall bear this Eban wand. 
All, at the word, ftretch forth their hand. 
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Fever, with burning heat poſſeſt, 
Advanc'd, and for the wand addreſt. 
] to the weekly bills appeal, 
Let thoſe expreſs my fervent zeal, 
On ev'ry flight occaſion near, 


Wich violence J perſevere. 


Next Gout appears with limping pace, 
Pleads how he ſhifts from place to place, 
From head to foot how ſwift he flies, 


And ev'ry joint and ſinew plies, 


Still working when he ſeems ſuppreſt, 
A moſt tenacious ſtubborn gueſt. 
A haggard ſpectre from the crew 


Crawls forth, and thus afferts his due. 


Tis I who taint the ſweeteſt joy, 


And in the ſhape of love deſtroy : 


My ſhanks, ſunk eyes, and noſeleſs face, 


| Prove my pretenſion to the place. 


Stone urg'd her ever growing force, 
And, next, Conſumption's meagre corſe, 


With feeble voice, that ſcarce was heard, 
Broke with ſhort coughs, his ſuit preferr'd, . 


Let none object my ling'ring way, 
I gain, like Fabius, by delay, 5 


Fatigue and weaken ev'ry foe 


By long attack, ſecure, though flow. 

Plague repreſents his rapid power, 
Whothinn'd a nation in an hour. 
All ſpoke their claim, and hop'd the wand. 
Now expectation huſh'd the band, 


When thus the Monarch from the Throne : : 


Merit was ever modeſt known. 
What, no phyſician ſpezk his right 
None here? but fees their toils requite. 
Let then Intemp'rance take the wand, 
Who fills with gold their zealous hand. 
You, Fever, Gout, and all the reft, 


(rom wary men, as foes, deteſt, * W 


orego your claim; no more pretend: : 
Intemp'rance is eſteem'd a friend, 


- He ſhares their mirth, their ſocial j joys, 


And, as a courted gueſt, deſtroys; 
The charge on him muſt juſtly fall, 
Who finds employment for you all. 


1 
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Life may be compared to failing on a ſea ; where, unleſs we 
ſteer the helm with prudence, we muſt needs be daſhed to pieces 
on the rocks, overſet by furious blaſts, or overwhelmed in gulphs 

Life (ſays Seneca) is a voyage, in the progreſs of which we 
< are perpetually changing our ſcenes ; we firſt leave childhood 
behind us, then youth, then the years of ripened manhood, 
<& then the better and more pleaſing part of old age.” The 
peruſal of this paſſage having excited in me a train of reflections 


on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant fluctuation of his wiſhes, the 


gradual change of his diſpoſition to all external objects, and the 


thoughtleſſneſs with which he floats along the ftream of time, I 


ſunk into a ſlumber amidſt my meditations, and, on a ſudden, 


found my ears filled with the tumult of labour, the ſhouts of 
alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh 


of waters. | 2 i = 
My aftonifhment for a time repreſſed my curiofity ; but ſoon 


recovering myſelf ſo far as to enquire whither we were going, 


and what was the cauſe of ſuch clamour and confuſion, I was 


* told that we were launching out into the ocean of life; that we 


had already paſſed the ſtreights of infancy, in which multitudes 


had periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their veſſels, 
and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, or negligence of thoſe who 
_ undertook to ſteer them; and that we were now on the main ſea, 
abandoned to the winds and billows, without any other means of 
ſecurity than the care of the pilot, whom. it was always in our 


power to chuſe among great numbers that offered their direction 


and aſſiſtance. 


I then looked round with anxious eagerneſs: and firſt turn- 


ing my eyes behind me, ſaw a ſtream flowing through flowery 
iſlands, which every one that failed along ſeemed to behold with 


pleaſure ; but no ſooner touched, than the current, which, tho 
not noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. Be- 
yond theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any of the paſſengers 
deſcribe the ſhore at which we firſt embarked. 


| Before me, and on each fide, was an expanſe of waters vio- 
lently agitated, and covered with ſo thick a miſt, that the moſt 


perſpicacious eye could fee but a little way. It appeared to be 


full of rocks and whirpools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while 
they were courting the gale with full fails, and inſulting thoſe 


whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, were the 
dangers, and fo thick the darkneſs, that no caution could confer 


ſecurity ; yet there were many, who, by falſe intelligence, be- 


trayed their followers into whirpools, or by violence puſhed thoſe 


whom they found in their way againſt the rocks. 


N 2 The 
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The current was invariable and inſurmountable ; but though 
it was impoffible to fail againſt it, or to return to the place that 
was once paſſed, yet it was not fo violent as to allow no opportu- 
nities for dexterity nor courage ; fince, though none could re- 
treat back from danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique 

direction. . | 
It was, however, not very common to ſteer with much care and 
prudence; for, by ſome univerſal infatuation, every man ap- 
peared to think himſelf fafe, though he ſaw his conſorts every 
moment finking round him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed 
over them, than their fate and their miſconduct were forgotten: 
the voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund confidence ; every 
man congratulated himſelf upon the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and 
believed himſelf able to ftem the whirlpool in which his friend 
was ſwallowed, or glide over the rocks on which he was daſhed ; 
nor was it often obſerved that the fight of a wreck made any 
man change his courſe; if he turned afide for a moment, he 
ſoon forgot the rudder, and left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of 
chance. 5 „ 
This negligence did not proceed from indifference, or from 
wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not one of thoſe who 
thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, failed, when he was ſinking, to 
call loudly upon his aſſociates for that help which could not now 
be given him; and many ſpent their laſt moments in cautionin 
others againſt the folly by which they were intercepted in the 
midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was ſometimes praiſed, 
but their admonitions were unregarded. | 

The veſſels, in which we had embarked, being confeſſedly un- 
equal to the turbulence of the ſtream of life, were viſibly im- 
paired in the courſe of the voyage; ſo that every paſſenger was 
certain, that how long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, 
or by inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he muſt fink at laſt. 

This neceſſity of periſhing might have been expected to ſadden 
the gay, and intimidate the daring, at leaſt to keep the melan- 
choly and timorous in perpetual torments, and hinder them from 
any enjoyments of the varieties and gratifications which nature 
offered them as the ſolace of their labours; yet, in effect, none 
ſeemed leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was moſt 
dreadful ; they all had the art of concealing their danger from 
themſelves; and thoſe who knew their inability to bear the fight 
of the terrors that embarraſſed their. way, took care never to look 
forward, but found ſome amuſement for the preſent moment, and 
generally entertained themſelves by playing with Hope, who was 
the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage of life. 

V 
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Yet all that Hope ventured to promiſe, even to thoſe whom ſhe 
favoured moſt, was, not that they ſhould eſcape, but that the 
ſhould fink laſt; and with this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, 

though he laughed at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it. Hope, 
indeed, apparently mocked the credulity of her companions ; for 
in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, ſhe redoubled her 
aſſurances of ſafety ; and none were more buſy in making 
proviſions for a long voyage than they, who all but taemſclves 
/ ſaw likely to periſh ſoon by irreparable decay. 

In the midſt of the current of life was the gulph of Intempe- 
rance, a dreadful whirpool, interſperſed with rocks, of which 
pointed crags were concealed under water, and the tops were ca 
vered with herbage, on which Eafe ſpread couches of repoſe, an 
with ſhades, where Pleaſure warbled the ſong of invitation. 
Within fight of theſe rocks, all who ſailed on the ocean of life 

#z muſt neceſſarily paſs. Reaſon, indeed, was always at hand to 
| ſſtcer the paſſengers through a narrow outlet by which they 
might eſcape ; but very few could, by her intreaties and remon- 
ſtrances, be induced to put the rudder into her hand, without ſti- 
5 pulating that ſhe ſhould approach ſo near unto the rocks of Plea- 
ſure, that they might ſolace themſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of 
that delicious region, after which they always determined to pur- 
ſue their courſe without any other deviation. 
| Reaſon was too often prevailed upon ſo far by theſe miles, 
as to venture her charge within the eddy of the gulph of Intem- 
perance ; where, indeed, the circumvolution was weak, but yet 
interrupted the courſe of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible ro- 
tations, towards the centre. She then repented her temerity, 
and with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but the draught of 
the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be overcome; and the paſ- 
ſenger, having danced in circles with a pleafing and giddy velo- 
City, was at laſt overwhelmed and loſt. Thoſe few whom Rea- 
ſon was able to extricate, generally ſuffered ſo many ſhocks upon 
the points which ſhot out from the rocks of Pleaſure, that they 
were unable to continue their courſe with the ſame ſtrength and 
facility as before, but floated along timorouſly and feebly, endan- 
gered by every breeze, an] ſhattered by every ruffle of water, till 
they funk by ſlow degrees, „after long ſtruggles and innumerable. 
expedients, always repining at their owa folly, and warning 
1 others againſt the firlt approach to the gulph of Intemperance. 


Attend my viſions, thoughtleſs youths, 
E're long you'll think them weighty truths ; 
Prudent i it were to think ſo now, 

E're age has filyer'd o'er your brow : 


- >———- — — — 
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For he, who at his early years 


How fruitleſs the Phyſician's ſkill, 
Ho vain the penitential pill, 
The marble monuments proclaim, 


Prevention is the better cure, 
So ſays the proverb, and tis ſure. 


Let Temp'rance conſtantly preſide, 


Wou' d you to Wiſdom make pretence, 
Proud to be thought a man of ſenſe; 


With ſteady hand direct your aim; 
Or, like an archer in the dark, 
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Has ſown in vice, ſhall reap in tears. 


If folly has poſſeſs'd his prime, 


Diſeaſe ſhall gather ſtrength by time, 

Poiſon ſhall rage in ev'ry vein.— 

Nor penitence dilute the ſtain : 

And when each hour ſhall urge his fate, 

Thought, like the Doctor, comes too late, 
The ſubject of my ſong is Health, 

A good ſuperior far to wealth. 

Can the young mind diſtruſt its worth! 


Conſult the Monarchs of the earth: 


Imperial Czars, and Sultans, own 5 
No gem ſo bright, that decks their Throne: 


Each for this pearl his Crown would quit, ; 
And turn a ruſtic, or a cit. | —— 
Mark, tho' the bleſſing's loſt with eaſe, ' 
*Tis not recover'd when you pleaſe. 4 


Say not, that gruels ſhall avail; 
Too late apply d, ſuch means will fail, 


The humbler turf confirms the ſame! 


Wou'd you extend your narrow ſpan, 
And make the moſt of life you can; 


Wou'd you, when med' cines cannot fave, 


Deſcend with eaſe into the grave; 
Calmly retire, like evening light, 
And chearful bid the world good night; 


1 ——— CENCE - 8 


Our beſt Phyſician, Friend, and Guide! 


Temp'rance (always friend to fame) 


Your random ſhaft will miſs the mark ; 
For they, who ſlight her golden rules, 
In Wiſdom's volume ſtand for fools, 
But morals, unadorn'd by art, 
Are (ſeldom known to reach the heart. 
]'ll therefore ſtrive to raiſe my theme 


With all the ſcenery of dream. . 


Sof t 


J 


An N r — 


—— 


Such as the infant's on the breaſt; 
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Soft were my ſlumbers, ſweet my reſt 


When fancy, ever on the wing, 
And fruitful as the genial ſpring, 
Preſented in a blaze of light 
A new creation to my ſight. 
A rural landſcape I deſcry'd, 
Dreſt in the robes of ſummer pride; 
The herds adorn'd the floping hills, 
That glitter'd with their tinkling rills 
Below the fleecy mothers ſtray' d, 
And round their ſportive lambkins play'd. 
Nigh to a murm'ring brook I law 
An humble cottage thatch'd with ftraw 


Behind, a garden that ſupply'd 


All things for uſe, and none for pride: 


Beauty prevail'd thro! every part, 
But more of nature then of art. 


Hail, thou ſweet, calm, unenvied feat ! 
I ſaid, and bleſs'd the fair retreat: 
Here wou'd I paſs my remnant days, 


Unknown to cenſure, or to praiſe; 


Forget the world, and be forgot, 
As Pope deſcribes his veſtal's lot. 
While thus I mus'd, a beauteous maid 


Stept from a thicket's neighb'ring ſhade 3 
Not Hampton's gallery can boaſt, 


Nor Hudſon paint ſo fair a toaſt : 
She claim'd the cottage for her own 
To Health a cottage is a Throne. 
The annals ſay (to prove her worth) 
The Graces ſolemniz'd her birth: 


Garlands of various flow'rs they wrought, 
The orchard's bluſhing pride they brought 


Hence in her face the lilly ſpeaks, 


And hence the roſe, which paints her cheeks; 


The cherry gave her lips to glow, 
Her eyes were debtors to the floe ; 
And, to compleat the lovely fair, 


T is ſaid, the cheſnut ſtain'd her hair. 


The virgin was averſe to Courts, 
But often teen in rural ſports ; 
When in her roſy veſt the morn 
Walks o'er the dew-beſpangled lawn, 
The nymph is firſt to form the race, 


Or wind the horn, and lead the chace, 


3 
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Sudden 
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Sudden I heard a ſhouting train, 
Glad acclamations fill'd the plain: 
Unbounded joy improv'd the ſcene, 
For Health was loud proclaim'd a Queen. 

Two ſmiling Cherubs grac'd her Throne, 
(To modern Courts, I fear, unknown ;). 
One was the nymph, that loves the light, 
Fair [nnocence, array'd in white; 

With fiſter Peace in cloſe embrace, 

And Heav'n all opening in her face. 

5 "I 'be reign Was long, the Empire great, 
And Virtue, Miniſter of State. 

In other kingdoms, ev'ry hour, 

You hear of Vice preferr'd to Pow'r : 

Vice was a perfect ſtranger here; 

No knaves engroſs'd the Royal Ear: 

Nor fools obtain'd this Monarch's grace; 

Virtue diſpos'd of every place. 

What ſickly appetites are our's, 

Still varying with the varying hours ! 

And tho from good to bad we range, 
No matter,” ſays the fool, ** *tis change.” 
| Her ſubjects now expreſs'd apace TS 
Diſſatisfaction in their face: | 

Some view'd the State with envy's eye, 

Some were diſpleas'd, they knew not why: 

When faction, ever bold and vain, 

With rigour tax'd their Monarch's reign, 

Thus ſhou'd an Angel from above, 
Fraught with benevolence and love, 
Deſcend to earth, and here impart 
Important truths to mend the heart : 
Would not th' inſtructive ſage diſpenſe 
With paſſion, appetite, and ſenſe, 

We ſhou'd his heav'nly lore deſpiſe, 

And ſend him to his former ſkies. 

A dang'rous hoſtile Pow'r aroſe 
To Health, whoſe houſehold were her foes ; 
A harlot's looſe attire ſhe wore, | 
And Lux'ry was the name ſhe bore. 
This Princeſs of unbounded ſway, 
Whom Ata's ſofter ſons obey, 

Made war againſt the Queen of Health, 

_ Aﬀiſted by the troops of Wealth. 

| The Queen was firſt to take the field, 

 Arm'd with her helmet and her ſhield 3 


Temper'd 
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Temper'd with ſuch ſuperior art, 

That both were proof to every dart. 

Two warlike Chiefs approach'd the green, 
And wond'rous fav'rites with the Queen: 
Both were of Amazonian race, 

Both high in merit, and in place. 

Here Reſolution march'd, whoſe ſoul 


No fear could ſhake, no pow'r controul; 


The heroine wore a Roman veſt, 
A lion's heart inform'd her ba. 


There Prudence ſhone, whoſe boſom wrought 


With all the various plans of thought ; 
*T was her's to bid the troops engage, 


And teach the battle where to rage. 


And now the Syren's armies preſs; 


Their van was headed by Exceſs : 


The mighty wings, that form'd the fide, 


| Commanded by that giant Pride : 


While Sickneſs, and her ſiſters, Pain 
And Poverty, the centre gain: 


Repentance, with a brow ſevere, 
And Death, were ſtation'd in the rear. 
Health rang d her troops with matchlcſs arty 
And acted the defenſive part: 


Her army, poſted on a hill, 
Plainly beſpoke ſuperior ſkill : 
Hence were diſcover'd thro' the plain 
The motions of the hoſtile train; 
While Prudence, to prevent ſurprize, 
Oft fally'd with her truſty ſpies; 
Explor'd each ambuſcade below, 
And reconnoitred well the foe. 

When Lux'ry ſaw that force muſt fail, 


She ſaid, Let artifice prevail; 


Henerforch hoſtilities ſhall dent 

I'Il ſend to Health, and offer peace. EL 
Strait ſhe diſpatch'd, with pow'rs compleat, 
Pleaſure, her Miniſter, to treat. 

This wicked ſtrumpet topp'd her part, 

And fow'd ſedition in the heart; 

Thro' the Queen's troops the poiſon ran, 


All were intected to a man. 


No. 5. 


Her wary Generals were won 

By Pleaſure's wiles, and both undone, 
Jove held the troops in high diſgrace, 
And bade ne their race; 
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Look'd 
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Look'd on the Queen with melting eyes, 
And ſnatch'd his darling to the ſkies: 
Who ſtill regards thoſe wifer few, 
That dare her dictates to purſue. 

For where her ſtricter law prevails, 
Tho' paſſion prompts, or vice aſſails, 
Long ſhall they cloudleſs ſkies behold, 
And their calm ſun-fet beam with gold. 


— 


— 


Tbe B23 1 MzTHoD t cure DISEASES. 


HE reaſons the improvements of medicine make noquicker 


progreſs, among others, I take to be chiefly theſe two : 
_ Firſt, the farraginous compoſitions of moſt preſcriptions, with 


which medical jumble few patients are willing to make their 
body, as the ſaying is, an apothecary's bop. Secondly, the patient's | 
impatience in not keeping time ſufficient to any one medicine, 


though ever ſo ſimple, and properly preſcribed, to obtain a cure. 
I am for reducing pbyſic to a very narrow form, and caſting 
out ſtill above one half of the remaining Materia Medica, and 


ſtick cloſe to the other, and make a cure with only one ſingle 


medicing, or with two or three at the moſt; whence we could 


well obſerve the regular progreſs of the ſame, and know for cer- 
tain which of them it muſt be imputed to, which in the preſent | 
practice is often hard to gueſs, and a man muſt be a conjurer 


truly to tel], 


 Inftance only, for a leproſy, one of the mals difficult diſeaſes 
to cure, [ would preſcribe, = adviſe others to do the ſame, only 
 fortv drops, more or fewer, of tincture of cantharides in half a 
pint of decoction of elm bark, every night at bed time, but to be 
continued a whole year: and if a cure thereof is poſſible in na- 


ture, that will do it; for it ſtands to reaſon, as all the juices are 
contaminated, it will require time accordingly to effect an al- 
teration; and, at the Icaſt, it will ſuppreſs it fo far, as will be 


near to a radical Cure, 


— 


13 — 


— 
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As ANECDOTE of an Engliſh fnbaſador, who parted his 
Character with becoming Dignity. 


IR Edward Herbert, being ſent Ambaſſador from King 


James I. to Lewis XIII. was inſtructed to mediate a peace 
for the Proteſtants in France. De Luines, the French Prime 
Miniſter, haughtily aſking him, What the King of England 


had 10 do in that affair! 7 The Ambaſſador rephied, * It is not 


0 


leſs, if you civilly deſire me, I ſhal 
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to you to whom the King my maſter owes an account of his ac- 
tions; and for me, it is enough that I obey him: in the mean 
time, I muſt maintain that my maſter hath more reaſon to do 
what he doth, than you to aſk me oy he doth. it. Neverthe- 

acquaint you further,” 
Upon this, De Luines, bowing a little, ſaid, Very well.” The 
Ambaſſador anſwered, ©** That it was not on this occafion only 


that the King of Great Britain had defired the peace and proſ- 


perity of France, but upon all other occaſions, whenever any 


war was raiſed in that country.” And this was his firſt reaſon, 


The ſecond was, That becauſe a peace being ſettled in his own 


dominions, the King of France might be better diſpoſed and 


able to affift the Palatinate in the preſent broils of Germany.” 


De Luines ſaid, We will have none of your advices.” The 


Ambaſſador replied, ** That he took that for an anſwer, and was 
ſorry only that the amicable interpoſition of his maſter was not 
duly underftob4% but that, ſince it was ſo abruptly rejected, he 
could do no leſs than fay, * That the King his maſter knew 
well enough what to do.” De Luines anſwered, ** We are not 

afraid of you.” © The Ambaſſador, ſmiling a little, replied, 

< If you had ſaid you had not loved us, I ſhould have believed 
you, and given you another anſwer : in the mean time, all that I 
will tell you more is, that we know very well what we have to 


do.“ De Luines, upon this, ſtarting from his ſeat, ſaid in a 


E ferment, ** By G—d, if you was not Monſieur the Am- 
aſſador, I know very well how I would uſe you.” * Sir Ed- 
ward alſo riſing from his chair, ſaid, That as he was the King 
of Great Britain's Ambaſſador, ſo he was alſo a gentleman, and 


that his ſword (on which he clapped his hand) ſhould give him 


ſatisfaction, if he was pleaſed to take any offence.” After which, 
De Luines making no reply, the Ambaſſador went towards the 


door; and De Luines ſeeming to accompany him, Sir Edward 


ſaid, ** That after ſuch language, there was no ogcaſion to uſe 
ſuch ceremony; and ſo departed, expecting to hear further 
from him. — The Ambaſſador had afterwards a gracious audience 


of the King ; after which, a Court Lord telling him, that 
having offended the Count De Luines, he was not in a place of 


ſafety, he gallantly anſwered, ** That he thought himſelf to be 


in a place of ſafety, whereſoever he had his ſword by him.” 
'The vindictive De J 
Officers, (of whom there was not one, as he told King James, 


uines procured his brother, with a train of 


but had killed his man,) to go as Ambaſſador Extraordinary to 
England; who ſo miſrepreſented the affair, that Sir Edward was 
recalled ; but, upon his return, he cleared up the affair with ho- 
nour, and fell on his knees to the King, requeſting that a Trum- 


peter, if not a Herald, might be ſent io De Luines from him, 


O 2 with 
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with an accuſation of falſity, and a challenge for ſatisfaction; 
but that Prince being of a pacific diſpoſition, made /anſwer, 
That he would think upon it;“ however, De bre dying 
ſoon after, Sir Edward was again ſent Ambaſſador to France. 


— — _— * _" 5 * * a 7 —__— — 


Tube Circumſtances which ſeem to contribute moſt to prolong Life. 


[From Baron Haller's Elements of the Phyfiology of the Human Body, 
Vol. VIII. lately publiſhed in Holland.] | 


Q F the cauſes which may contribute towards continuing life 

beyond its uſual extent, ſome are external. What care 
will ſecure us from the ravages of the ſmall-pox, the plague, or 
putrid epidemical fevers, from which even the moſt healthy are 
not exempt ? Nor can we poſſibly prevent our minds from being 
affected by bodily pain, or a ſeries of misfortunes. It is equally 
out of our power to influence the climate in which we live. In 
youth the moſt ſalubrious are the northern climates, or about fifty 


degrees latitude, where acute diſeaſes are leaſt frequent, the circu- 


lation being leſs rapid. But in a more advanced age, when the ir- 
ritability of the heart hath diminiſhed, and its pulſations become 
leſs frequent, happy are thoſe who have it in their power to mi- 
grate to a warmer region, to thirty or forty degrees, or even 
nearer to the Equator, there to repoſe on a dry ſoil, where they 
may enjoy at pleaſure the cooling ſhade, or the genial beams 
of the ſun. Northern winters are enemies to the breaſt, and to 
long life; but the benign warmth of the ſun excites the lan- 
par. Fog irritability of the heart: even plants in Europe that are 
annual, become, when tranſported to the Brafils, perennial and 
ligneous. Many valetudinarians have, in warmer climates, been 
reſtored to perfect health. Dr. Poincy recovered of the gout 
and other infirmities in the Antilles. As to the gifts of fortune, 


> prevent anxiety, let us rather moderate our defires, than wiſh 


to increaſe our wealth. 

An internal cauſe of longevity is the rudiments of a ſound 
body, the produce of healthy parents ; ſo that we may be ex- 
empted from many principal difeaſes, ſuch as the gout, apo- 
plexy, dropſy, conſumption ; which, in ſpite of every precau- 
tion, are frequently tranſmitted from father to fon. —— With re- 
Fard to the manner of living, in youth I adviſe abſtemiouſneſs: 
nature hath provided water for our common uſe : wine is a ſpe- 
cies of medicine, I would likewiſe preſcribe little fleſh meat, 
with a large proportion of veg2tables, little ſaline or aromatic 
food, and none of the trapetalous naſturtian claſs of plants; but 
_ univerſally let the quantity be moderate, that it may be well con- 
cocted, fo as not to corrupt nor infe@ the blood, which ſhould 

| x be 
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be mild, like that of an infant. Old men may indulge more 
freely in the uſe of fleſh meat. Nothing can be more detrimen- 
tal than a fiery, irritable diſpoſition ; which can no more avoid 
being affected by injuries received, than the nerves of the foot by 
a fit of the gout. A mediocrity of temperament is moſt de. 
ſirable, yet not ſo as to be inſenſible of pleaſure; in which, ne- 
vertheleſs, id were improper to indulge. As in eating we ought 
not to exceed the defires of- nature, ſo in venery, in ftudy, in 
_ bodily exerciſe, moderation ſhould always be obſerved ; but, 
with regard to ſleep, I would be more indulgent. Let us delight 
in ambulation, the contemplation of nature, and in reading ; but 
not, however, with a deſire of becoming learned or eminent. 


: * ; * _ 


, RI NT-E Ke 
1.5 | 8 5 ? | 
Am a very unfortunate creature; who, if my accuſers are to 
be believed, have more crimes to anſwer for than I am hours 
old. I am the youngeſt of four brothers, whoſe names are 
E VERY Boby, Any Bobpy, Sou Bopy, and No Bopy. Tis 
out of my power to conceive in what manner have diſobliged 
the world, that they ſhould lay every villainy upon my ſhoulders, 


the perpetrators of which are unknown; but this I can aſſure 


you is the cafe, although I never committed even an imprudent 
action. Sometimes, indeed, I am fid to poſſeſs many notable. 
virtues ; but as theſe confer honour where they are found, my 
brothers hardly ever chuſe to diſown them, ſo that you ſee they 
very ſeldom fall to my ihare. Every Boby knows, that when 
a crime has been committed by Any Bob, who cannot be dif- 
covered, the common cry is, that No Bopy has done ſo and fo ; 
though at the ſame time it is evident that HOME Bop mult be 
guilty, _ . = OT 

In ſpeaking of the depravity of AN Bopy, nothing is more 
common than the making of a compariſon between us, by ſay ing 
No Bp is more wretched, wicked, and ſo forth; but in order 
to ſilence my acculers, I thall make it appear that i am the only 
one of our family that am at all times re:Jy to bene mankii . 
even contrary to my own intereſt, and without being defirous of 
aſſuming any merit to myſelf therefrom. Whenever you oh- 
ſerve any ſcheme of public utility pointed out that Avr Bob 
may perform but with a little trouble, patns, and exyence, pray 
who do you think ſets about it? Why No Bobpy., Again, wa» 
it ever known that Any Bobpy would r:fuic a tavour offered hin 
for nothing? or that Some Bob of other would be glad to ac- 
| | — cept 
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cept of it? When even Every Bop catches at it, and No 
Bopy declines it. - 

There are many very important duties in life, which it is in- 
cumbent upon Every Bop to perform for the general welfare. 


Now if you go to Any Bopy, and afk him why he does not do 
 ſoand fo, he anſwers your queſtion by propoſing another, ſaying, 


Why ſhould I trouble my head about it? Go to Some Bopy 
elle. And what ſays this laſt? Why, he refers you back to 


Any Bop; but nevertheleſs, you will ſay that the buſineſs is 


done at laſt; true, — but by whom ?—By No Bopy, as uſual, 
But from a conſciouſneſs of my innocence, I could with to- 
Jerable patience brook theſe indignities, were not people cruel 
enough to deny me my exiſtence ; although, from the moſt com- 
mon expreons, my entity is proved to a demonſtration. ** Is 
« No Bop at home?“ ſays one; I waited half an hour, and 
4% No Bopy came,” ſays another.-W hom do Miſers extend 
their bounty to on this ſide of the grave, whilſt they deny it to 


Every BODY? Anſwer, To No Bobvy. And what ſays that 


celebrated Hiſtorian, called Pliny, on my behalf ? Why thus, if 


I can read, NEMo mortalium omnibus haris ſapit : No Bopy is 
wiſe at all times. N | 


You will therefore be pleaſed, Mr. Printer, to acquaint theſe 
gentlemen, that I deſerve better uſage from their hands, than to 
be loaded with their miſdemeanors ; and that you may not be in- 
timidated from making this public, I can aſſure you, {for I ſpeak 


from my own knowledge,) that although you may find Every 
Bon ſufficiently polite to read your lucubrations with patience, 
Ax Bop willing to allow them ſome merit, and now and then 
Some Bopy to be entertained with them; yet, if you would 


nnd a real admirer, you muſt have recourſe to, 
bi. wed he. 
NO BODY. 


— 


ANECDOTE V SI ROBERT WALPOLE. 


5 


V HEN Sir Robert Walpole governed this kingdom as Mi- 
niſter, one Mr. Moor repreſented the borough of Biſhop- 
Caſtle in Parliament; and as it was uſual in that town to make 

thoſe whom they elected give a greater number of promiſes to 


procure them promotions than they could poſſibly make good, 


Mr. Moor, as cuſtomary, fell under the ſame circumſtances. 


Among the rcit, he engaged to provide for a low mechanic, who 
being quicker in expeciing than he was in performing, applied 


to him for the fulfilling of his promiſe, The man went to him 


and laid, 8 r, Yoa diden promis that yoa wodden ſpeak to Sir 
—— cairane „ Robberd 
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« Robberd for a plaace for me.” The Member anſwered, That 
he had ſpoke for him, but that he could not procure him one, 
« Nay, but yoa ſaidden yoa wodden get me a plaace.” T'other 
replied, that he had tried, but could not ſucceed. The other ſtill 
anſwered, but he ſaid he would get him one. The Member, ex 
aſperated, anſwered, ** What would you have me do? I have 
« aſked Sir Robert, and have been unſucceſsful] : Would you go 
« to Sir Robert yourſelf ?” „ If you pleaſen,” he replied, 
„ Well, do then,” anſwered Mr, Moor: and, by agreement, 
away the clown trudged to LOR to wait on Sir Robert to get 
a place, 

When he came to London, upon acquainting thoſe whom ke 
met with the intention and deſign which brought him to town, 
many diſcovered and favoured the joke, by telling him, that the 
Iikelieft way to ſucceed was to apply to ſome public-houſe near 
the great man's habitafion, and to treat his ſervants, who would 
ſoon put him in a method of having his ends anſwered. With 
theſe, and ſuch hints, the fellow found out the Axe and Gate, 

the corner of Downing-ftreet, and the ſervants ready enough to 
give him any inſtructions that would keep the ſport on foot. 
They told him, that he would be ſure of having a place, if he 
would ſpeak to Sir Robert; which they ſaid he might eaſily do, 
if he would ftation himſelf before the chariot door as Sir Robert 
ſhould be going into it. He was punctual in taking their direc- 
tions, and the fellows were much — with the fun, as mey 
called it. 

The next day the countryman took his poſt as had been ad- 
viſed, and waited till the great man went out of his houſe to go 
abroad, as it was expected he would. The man being appriacd 
of the Knight's approach, made a full ſet between Sir Robert 
and the chariot, accoſting the Knight with, Sir, yoa diden pro- 
* mis Mr, Moor to ge me a pleace.” ** Aye,” ſays the Knight, 
“ are you Mr. Moor's friend.” “ Yes, an't pleaſe your Ho- 
% nour,” 4+ Well, call on me another day. * Yes, an't pleaſe 
„ your Honour, Il call on ye every day till I has it.” And he 
was as good as his word ; for every morning he fixed himſelf at 
the door, bowing'; that is to ſay, knocking his head, as it were, 
againſt Sir Robert's breaft : ſo that the great man gave him, in a 
fortnight, a tide-waiter's place at the Cuitom- Houle, to free þ him- 
ſelf from the diſagreeable impor tunity. | 


| The fallowing Account of a very 8 — Perfonage ; is abr adged 5 
from the Harleian Miſcellany, Vol. 6, B. 66. 


N Lanſelin, in Denbighthire, lives Jane Morgan, whoſe 
memory yet ſerves her to. give an account of ſeveral things 
ſhe hath ſeen 130 years ago, She walks upright without a ſtick, 
5 her 
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her teeth are almoſt perfect, and ſhe can ſee without ſpeAacles ; ; 
but her organs of ſmelling are ſo corroborated by age, that no 
ſtench can invade them to the leaſt prejudice. She has been re- 
duced to the moſt unheard of ſhifts for food; and by the keen- 
neſs of her ſtomach ſhe may be thought now to be in the miri- 
dian of her age; for of whatſoever diſeaſe cattle, horſes, &c. 
die, ſhe will eat them; and all carrion, in whatever ſtate ſhe 


finds it, are alike to her ſtomach. If any will beſtow corn upon 


her, ſhe will carry two buſhels to the mill, which is nothing to 
what ſhe has done formerly, Some people of ninety ſay, their 
fathers have told them ſhe was a very tall woman; and in a houſe 
out of which ſhe had ſeen buried 11 heirs, her height was taken 
above 100 years ago; but laſt year, coming to the ſame place, 
the was found to want near 18 inches of that meaſure, and is 
now only four feet four inches. She is as merry as a girl of fif= 
teen, and ſings from morning to night, &c. xe. 
N. B. She was married forty-five years before ſhe had any 
children, and in her 66th year Had a daughter; and ſays her mo- 
ther was ſix feet bigh, and before ſhe died ſhrunk to three feet 
tix inches. 
What ſort of menſtruum has her ſtomach, ſince no fiench of- 
fends her ? 
How comes the whole contexture of her body, with ſuch con- 
* of parts, to be diminiſhed ? 
And, ſince the bones mult be 1 how come we to find 
bones long buried of the ſame length as when firſt interred ? 


— 


r A n t * N WOLF 


WOLF returning from Whitehall, 
Where he had Stateſman been, 
Built for himſelf a box ſo ſmall, 

That few could be receiv'd within. 


The country all admir'd at this, 
And could not at the reaſon gueſs, 
Why one ſo wealthy, and ſo great, 
Should cage himſelf at ſuch a rate 
Till, at laſt, a Fox came by, 
A Courtier alſo ſleek and ſly, 
And thus in earneſt and in jeſt, 
His reaſon gave among the reſt : 


Perhaps my Lord Commiſſioner intends 
«* Here to receive on y bis honeft — py 


0 
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On the real Effects of the BI EA the TARANTULA, 


[ln a Letter from Mr. Turnbull! to the Philoſophical Society at 
| Edinburgh.| Hs 5 


As che effects of the ſting or bite of the Tarantula ſcemed 
always very extraordinary to me, I took ſome pains in en- 
quiring into this affair in the places where theſe bites were re- 
ported to be moſt frequent; and found, from the beſt informa- 
tion in different places, given me by men of credit, and capable 
of judging in ſuch an affair, that the diſeaſes which are ſaid to 
proceed from theſe hites are ſuch as are cauſed by ſummer heats 
in all ſouthern countrics. The reapers are-moſt ſubje to the 
fevers imagined to be cauſed by the bite of a Tarantula; which, 
according to the heat or temperature of the ſeaſon, are more or 
leſs violent. But the general, and what may be called the epide- 
mical diſorder of all thoſe places, in the ſummer and autumn, is 
the ague, or intermitting fever. As it is concluded that the cauſe 
of this diſeaſe is the bite of the Tarantula, the cure is always at- 
tempted by dancing to muſic for a conſiderable time, even for 
hours; and if the fick perſon has not ſtrength enough to go 
through this exerciſe, he is aſſiſted or ſupported till a ſweat is 
brought on; or if weakneſs prevents his getting out of bed, then 
he moves his body, arms, and legs, as much as poſſible in bed; 
and being aſſiſted in this exerciſe by his friends, as well as by a 
free uſe of cordial wines, a plentiful ſweat is generally procured, 
and ſuch a laſſitude as diſpoſes to reſt and ſleep; during which, if 
the fick perſon continues to ſweat plentifully, a eriſis is brought 
on; if not, the ſame method of cure is renewed, as ſoon as a re- 
covery from the former fatigue permits. The ſame dancing cure 
is always tried for relapſes, even in agues, though a twelvemonth 
afterwards. As there is ſcarce a diſeaſe to which the body is 
ſudject, but what they think proceeds from the bite of the Ta- 
rantula, this method of cure is univerſally practiſed, and with fo 
much ſucceſs, that it ſeems miraculous, and is eſteemed the effect 
of the muſic by prejudiced minds. They ſay that the muſic 
. charms the poiſon of the bite: the mark, however, of a bite, is 
never felt or ſeen on any part of the body; even the moſt prepoſ- 
ſeſſed could not ſay they had ſeen the leaſt mark of this kind on 
the perſons affected. Though many great men have given credit 
to the effects of this poiſon, and ſome have accounted for them 
with great ingenuity, yet I am not afraid to aſſert, that the diſor- 
ders imagined to be cauſed by the bite of the Tarantula, are oc- 
caſioned by the heats to which theſe people are expoſed in getting 
in their harveſt, I had every advantage I could wiſh for to in- 
form myſelf of this affair, and from men of diſcernment, who 
had taken ſome pains in viſiting and examining the ſick ſaid to be 
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bit; among the reſt, the Archbiſhop of Otranto, of the noble 
family of the Carraccioli of Naples. This learned Prelate aſ- 
ſured me, from what he had ſeen of it, that it was a ridiculous, 
vulgar notion, full of impoſture and prejudice, and entirely void 
of foundation. He concurred, indecd, in opinion, with moſt 
men of judgement in thoſe parts, that theſe diſeaſes proceeded 
from other cauſes. This ſcemed the more probable, and even 
clear to me, having had numberleſs opportunities of treatin 
ſuch diſeaſes in hot countries as are aſcribed to this bite, and I 
always found that they were cauſed by the heats of the mid-day 
ſun. Though Malta is rather a wholeſome climate, yet the ſum- 
mer heats cauſe very fatal fevers there, as well as other diſeaſes: 
amongſt the reſt, a tetanus, or tenſe ſtiffneſs of the whole body, 
to ſuch a violent degree, that it generally proves mortal in twenty- 
four hours, if the perſon affected is not relieved by a plentiful 
| ſweat, This, though rarely, happens alſo in Otranto, and other 
places, and is looked upon as an undeniable proof of the bite of 
the Tarantula; but, in Malta, they aſcribe it to the being ex» 
poſed to too great heats ; for there a contrary prejudice runs ſo 
high, that they deny the venomous power of all animals, fince 
the time of St. Paul's ſhaking the ſerpent from his hand into the 
fire, when he was caft away on that iſland. As to what has been 
believed, that the bite of the Tarantula cauſes a lethargic dtowſi- 
neſs, from which the perſon affected cannot be rouſed but by 
ſuch muſic as ſtrikes his fancy and pleaſes ; this is not fo, for the 
ſick perſon is always entreated and ſolicited to uſe this exerciſe ; 
and, as a further incitement, they ſtrike up ſuch airs as the paticnt 
likes, or which on trial they find ſtrike his fancy. The belief of 
ſuch ſymptoms ariſes from the practices of tricking vagabonds, 
called Tarantuliſti, who go about the kingdom of Naples, pre- 
tending to be bit by the Tarantula. They always affect theſe. 
ſymptoms, and pretend to be rouzed by certain airs, to which 
they dance in a ſtrange extravagant manner. It is probable that 
you ſaw ſome of them at Naples. Perhaps this method of cure 
might ſucceed in ſome particular caſes, inſtead of other gymnaſ- 
tic methods generally ordered. N 
Of the Riſe of the preſet SLztEPy SySTEM. 
17 is now the faſhion to be drowſy and heavy. They ſay the diſeaſe 
began at Ccurt ; that his Majetty takes his nap after dinner; 
and that, in imitation of him, his pages fleep before dinner, and 
after dinner too. You fee there is no having enough of a pood 
thing. This Royal lethargy has been communicated to the Mi- 
nifiry ; and ſince the effect has taken place, Tom Bradſhaw, 
3 bee — Be Jerry 
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Jerry Dyſon, and Lord North, have never been awake ſince 
the Naval Review at Portſmouth; and though honeſt Stephen 
Fox went down on purpoſe to be rouzed by the cannon, I give 
you my honeſt word, that I ſaw him faſt aſleep in the public 
Coffee-houſe amidft the crack of all the guns. = 

This ſleepy ſyſtem gains upon the community prodigiouſly ; 
and it is whiſpered, that his M—y has had a dream, in which it 
Was artfully revealed to him that the beſt method to ſecure a pro- 
found peace, and to ſtill all clamour, was to chuſe his ſervants by 
their naps ; and he that flept longeſt was to have the higheſt and 
moſt honourable poſt. 1 2 
Let me have men about me that are fat, 

„ Yleek-headed men, and ſuch as ſleep a-nights.” 5 

In conſequence of this moſt ſalutary dream, the courtiers are 
now practiſing for poſts and ſinecures. This ſyſtem promiſes 
great quiet to all parties: faction will be lulled thereby, and re- 
monſtrances and addreſſes will be ineffectual.—— The Biſhop of 
G— has prepared a heavy ſermon on the occaſion, and all the do- 
meſtic chaplains are ordered to begin morning prayer with— 
«© Peace be to this houſe, and all that dwell in it ES 
An extraordinary number of cradles are beſpoke for the uſe of 
the Court, to Rock thoſe to ſleep whoſe conſciences may be a 
little agitated. Opium hath already riſen cent. per cent. and 
coffee hath fallen in proportion. Lords Clive and Holland have 
given up all pretenſions to a place; and Jack Wilkes would try 
at a nap, if they would admit of a dog-ſleep ; but he can't 
venture to ſhut both eyes, left Parſon Horne ſhould ſerve him the 
trick which Ulyſſes practiſed on Polyphemus, and thruſt out his 
" vigilant ſquinter with a factious faggot-ſtick of Brentford, 

The Ladies are not a little pleaſed at the prevalency of this dif- 
order, particularly the city dames, as their ſnoring huſbands will 
| furniſh them with charming opportunities to intrigue with the 

ſmarts awake. 5 


1 — 
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CRUELTY and BENEVOLENCE contraſted. 
Poor man rented a ſmall farm of a wealthy country Squire, 
at ſo high a rent, that it was with the utmoit Jabour and 
diligence he was enabled to procure the neceſſaries of life for a 
numerous family. An accident, occaſioned by the overflowing 
of a river running through his meadows, ſwept before it the 
greater part of his crop of hay, This rendered it impoilible_ 
for him to be punctual in the payment of his rent; he was above 
Gx months in arrear. In vain he implored a ſhort forbearance 
from his landlord, till the next crop ſhould enable him to diſ- 
1 | charge 
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charge the whole. The 'Squire was inexorable ; his heart was 
a ſtranger to pity; he liſtened not to the ſoft whiſpers of huma- 
nity. His ordered his ſteward, whoſe heart was as callous as his 
own, to diftrain the ſtock and goods of this laborious huſband- 
man; and, though the effects he had ſeized ſold for confiderably 
more than the rent he demanded, he refuſed to give any account 
of the ſurplus. Unable to litigate the action with his powerful 
landlord, he muſt have ſubmitted to his oppreſhon, and have 
ſank under the hand of poverty, had not the humanity of a 

neighbouring Gentleman ſnatched him from ruin. The relation 
of this poor man's diſtreis rouſed all the powers of humanity : He 
repaired to the Squire, and gave him to underſtand, that, if he 
di not immediately refund the overplus of the farmer's effects, 
he would have recourſe to the laws of his country, which were 
calculated to defend the indigent againſt the oppreſſions of the 
powerful. Intimidated by the fear of puniſhment, he immedi- 
| ately paid the overplus he had ſo unjuſtly detained, and which 
this generous gentleman directly reſtored to the oppreſſed and de- 

ſponding owner, Nor did his goodneſs ſtop here. Convinced . 
of his honeſt endeavours to proſper, he raiſed a ſubſcription for 
his benefit among the gentlemen of his acquaintance, and con- 


© tributed largely to it himſelf, This chafitable aſſiſtance enabled 


the farmer to fly from oppreſſions, and become tenant to a perſon 
of more worth and humanity ; under whom he now lives with 
ſatisfaction and content ; omits no opportunities of improving his 
little ſtock by all the chearful efforts of induſtry ; and is con- 
ſtantly repeating the pureſt ſtrains of gratitude to his noble be- 
nefactor. „%%% | „% 
This ſtory affords us a lively repreſentation of two oppoſite 
characters. In the one we have a true picture of juſtice and be- 
neficence; virtues which are at once truly ornamental, congenial 
with our nature, and conducive to the happineſs of mankind : 
In the other a perfect idea of injuſtice and inhumanity ; vices 
which diſgrace humanity, and are deſtructive to ſociety, 


— 
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An Anſwer, by T. Mullet, of Mr. Applin's School, Sturminſter, 
0 J. J's Queſtion of Plymouth-Deck, inſerted April 2. 
THE iſland's bearings from each other, is S. 24 degrees 33 
minutes W. and N. 24 deg. 33 min. E. or S. S. W. 1-4th 
W. and N. N. E. I-4th E. near; and the diſtance is 12.38 
leagues. 5 


— 
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Mm ENI GM A, by J. Williams of Gwennap. 
ROM George, who wears the Britiſh crown, 
To the remoteſt country clown, 5 
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I'm knows: ; and with the Auttering beau, 
Set off his emptineſs and ſhow. 

In ſacred churches I take place, 

And every pious ſentence grace : 

Am at the miſer's fun'ral ſeen, 

And ſhew the grief his heir is in; 
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Attend the opening of the will, 


And blind the eyes of juſtice dein. : 

In pomp I wave the ſtage about, fe 

And often help the poet out ; E i 

Aſſiſt him both in joy and pain, M 

And catch the rift-raff of his brain. >< 

Tho' no phyſician I enſure, 

When hartſhorn fails, ſometimes, a cure; 
To draw a tooth, or breathe a vein, 

My uſe confeſs'd muſt long remain. 

To lovers often I'm a foe, 

Concealing what they long to know; 

At other times as kind can be, 

And what they wiſh for let 'em ſee; 

Am oft through paſſion made a prey, 

And ſtole with tenderneſs away. 

Many other talents I can claim; 

But tell, ye wits, from theſe, my name. 


4 QUESTION, by the ſane, 


HAT is the difference of the atmoſphere | 
When the weather is foul, or when it is fair? 
And how much more weight will a cylender draw 
In fair than foul weather? I defire to know. 
But as I muſt vive the diameter true, 
Sixty inches it is, Sirs, I tell unto you. 
When the air is greateſt, the preſſure f eight pound, 
On the cylender's “ ſurface, in weight will abound ; 
All friction except: And when you do fee 
The difference of weight, pray thew it to me, 


- 3 —” every IE inch of the ſurface. 
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A QUESTION, „ D. c. 


— 


—— 2 


"OUR perſons are to have an equal ſhare in a piece of * 


in form of the fruſtum of a cone, whole greateſt diameter 


is two feet, the leſſer eighteen inches, and length twenty feet, 
Quere, the length of each perſon's ſhare ? 


A QUESTION, 
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A QUESTION, 5 M. Recorck, 


M“. cat and my dog lay by the fire; the eat at the diſtance 
| of one foot, and the dog two feet. What proportion of N 
heat did the dog receive to that which the cat received ? 8 


— 


” QUESTION, by R. Cowl of Lewanick, Cornwall. 
OW many ſolid feet of dry white deal, laſh'd to à braſs 
canon of forty-five hundred weight, will be ſufficient to 
keep it afloat at ſea ? - 8 


—— — 


4A QUESTION, by Mafter Willmott, of Mr. Stokes's School, = 
Colyton, Devon. „„ ; 


1 gameſters play ing together, A, B, and C; after play N 
was over, ſays A to Band C, give me half of your money, 
I ſh1'l have won ſeventeen crowns ; ſays B to A and C, give me 
a third part of yours, and I ſhall have won ſeventeen crowns ; ; 
ſays C to A and B, give me a fourth of yours, and I ſhall have 0 
vVvon ſeventeen-crowns.—I demand how many crowns each of 4 
them had? 5 . 


— 8 —_— 
— 
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A QUESTI O N, by G. K. of Stockland, 
11 the ſeventh, 1774. When it is five o'clock this 
evening at London, to what inhabitants of the earth is 

the fun that moment riſing, ſetting, and in its meridian? And 
in what parts of the world is it paſſing over the heads of the in- 
habitants on this day? „ „ 


e e 


- QUESTION S, by J. Jacobs f Tregony. 

5 * Sun being in 17 degrees 12 minutes of the tropical 

1 fign Capricorn, Required, his declination, right aſcen- 
ſion, and the time he riles and ſets in the latitude of 50 degrees 
F N 7 e _ 

SUPPOSE two ſhips ſail from different ports in the parallel 
of 50 degrees N. differing in longitude 2 degrees 30 minutes, 
and A fails 8. W. B S. E. what diſtance mutt they fail before 
they meet, the velocity with which they ſail being equal ? 


A QUESTION, ly W. H. jun. of Dean Prior, 
| A Number of perſons drinking at a tavern one day, 


2— 


So they found when they came their reckoning to pay- 
: Had 


; : Ho 


e ee aa 


4 QU ESTION, 3) „J Pering, at Kingſton Academy. 
Se aeg the earth to be an exact ſphere, the meridional parts 
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Had there been two perſons leſs then really there were, 
They then muſt have paid two ſhillings each more; 

But had there been three perſons more than there were at firſt, 
They then would have two ſhillings each man to pay leſs. 
So now, my good friends, pray ſhew me ſtraightway 

The —— of perſons, and how much each did pay! ? 


—_ 


A QU 28 IL 1 0 N, 571. J. of Pipmouth- Dock. c 
15 
A. B, and 0. did all agree, 23 here you ſee, ? 
3 To buy a ſhip, the St. Anthony ; ge 
Value ſhe was fix thouſand pounds—her i men, 
Not counting boys—hve ſcore and ten. 
Thirty braſs guns ſhe had, which loud did roar ; 
Powder and ball and all other ſtore, 
| Beſides what's more, ſhe ſail'd like the wind; 
Whate'er ſhip ſhe ſpied, ſhe left behind, 
The Queſtion now enſues. To every half-crown 
That A laid out, B paid a guinea down; 
And Cas much as both. Now tell me quick, and 7 
What of this money A, B, and 0 muſt pay? 


ü» *—— - 


* 


a 


6 a” * S TION, by John W Us Newton= . 
. Abbot. 


| GUppote two ports in the Equator, A and B 3 in longitude 


40 deg. 20 min. W. and B in longitude 39 deg. 50 min. 


W. a current alfo ſetting between them. A ihip at 4 meet- 
ing with the wind at Eaſt, gets on her ſtarboard tack, and ſails 
away exactly fix points from the wind, at the rate of hve miles 


an hour by the log; and having lain eleven hours ou that tack, 
and eleven hours more on her larboard tack, the arrives at B.— 
Required, the courſe and diſtance made good upon each tack z 


| alſo, the latitude and longitude the tacked in; and the diceRtion 


and velocity of the current | ? 


— — 8 


— 


6 


for the latitude of 50 degrees is 3474 5 miles: But as this 
cannot be ſtrictly true, when the earth's polar diameter is known 
to be to its equatorial as 265 to 266, It is required. to find the 
true 2 — parts for that latitude ? 


AN 
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An E N I G M A, by G.P. Eaſt Coker, 


O mortal is more conſtant to his friend 
Than I; and yet on t'other hand 'tis ſtrange, 
Phe 


re's none more wavering, or more apt to range. 
All known parts of the world I travel o'er, 
Tho' a recluſe, who ne'er ſtir out of door: 
By ſea or land to ev'ry coaſt I come; 


Tho, like a quack, I travel much at home. 


To ftand on picket, which the ſoldiers dread, 


Enlivens me, who otherwiſe am dead. 


Hanging's the worſt which does to ſome befall ; 
But I, unhung, can ſhape no eourſe at all ; 


Vet ſoon as hung, I ſcamper to and fro, 


Looking out ſharp quite round me as Igo. 
Altho' I have no eyes, yet can'tI reſt 
Till I the object find I fancy beſt ; 


| Which I reſpect ſtill with my nobleſt part, 


Nay, tho? it be too of a ſtoney heart. 
I am remarkable for conſtancy ; 
Yet fickle mortals learn to rove from me 


Without doors. I in houſes am confin'd; 


And tho' I am myſelf opaque and blind, 
I fo enlighten others, that they know- 


By me, tho' ſenſeleſs, where they ought to go. 


) a ws LL 1 3. 2 4 
THERE is a lofty cherry tree, 
, Whole height is ſeventy feet; 
A moat on this fide hinders me, 
So that I can't get to it 
This moat in breadth is ſeventeen feet. 
Now, Sirs, I pray tell me, 
How long a ladder I muſt get 
Too reach the top of the tree? 


— * 


= J ]ðĩV WE 3 a 
A T a town in the Eaſt there appears at this day, 
Inſcrib'd on a tomb, and it's truth, I dare ſap; 
Here lies a poor woman bereft of her life; 7 
She was my mother, my ſiſter, my miſtreſs, and wife.“ 
Ye curious and learned be once kind and free, 
And clear up what's truly a myſtery to me, : 
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( Number 6. 


A be ED 


n 


On the Neceſſity of INDUSTR v in improving aur NATURE. 


XLLIRHERE is this obvious and material difference in 
58 the conduct of Nature, with regard to man and other 
NI 1 animals, that, having endued the former with a 
Bf 2 ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him an af- 
a finity with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows not ſuch no- 
ble faculties to lie lethargic or idle; but urges him, by neceiſity, 
to employ, on every emergency, his utmoſt art and induſtry. 
Brute creatures have many of their neceſſities ſupplied by Nature, 
being cloathed and armed Dy this beneficent Parent of all things; 
and, where their own induſtry is requiſite on any occaſion, Na- 
ture, by implanting inſtincts, ſtill ſupplies them with the art, and 
guides them to their good, by her unerring precepts. But man, 
Expoſed naked and indigent to the rude elements, rifes flowly 
from that helpleſs ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his parents; 
and, having attained his utmoſt growth and perfection, reaches 
only a capacity of ſubſiſting by his own care and vigilance. 
Every thing is ſold to {kill and labour; and, where Nature fur- 
niſhes the materials, they are ſtill rude and unfiniſhed, till Induſ- 
try, ever active and intelligent, refines them from their brute 
ſtate, and fits them for human uſe and convenience. | 
Acknowledge, therefore, O man, the beneficence of Nature, 
for ſhe has given thee that intelligence that ſupplies all thy ne- 
ceflities. But let not indolence, under the falſe appearance of 
ratitude, perſuade thee to reſt contented with her preſents, 
Wouldef thou return to the raw herbage for thy food, to the 
open ſky for thy covering, and to ſtones and clubs for thy defence 
againſt the ravenous animals of the deſart? Then return alſo to 
thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to thy brutal 
ignorance ; and fink thyſelf below thoſe animals, whoſe condi- 
tion thou admireſt, and wouldeſt ſo fondly imitate. 
Thy kind Parent, Nature, having given thee art and intelli- 
gence, has filled the whole globe with materials — theſe talents 


to 
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to work upon: hearken to her voice, which fo plainly tells thee 
that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt alſo be the object of thy induſtry, and 
that by art and attention thou canſt alone acquire that ability 
which will raiſe thee to thy proper ſtation in the univerſe. Be- 
hold the artiſan, who converts a rude and ſhapeleſs ftone into a 
noble metal, and, moulding that metal by his cunning hands, 

creates, as it were by magic, every weapon for his defence, and 
every utenſil for his convenience. He has not this ſkill from Na- 
ture : uſe and practice have taught ithim ; and, if thou wouldeft 
emulate his ſucceſs, thou muſt follow his laborious footſteps. | 
But, while thou ambitiouſly aſpireſt to the perfecting thy bo- 
dily powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou meanly negle& thy 
mind, and, from a prepoſterous ſloth, leave it ftill rude and un- 
cultivated, as it came from the hands of Nature ? Far be ſuch 


folly and negligence from every rational being. If Nature has 


been frugal in her gifts and endowments, there is the more need 
ef art to ſupply her defects. If ſhe has been generous and libe- 


ral, know that ſhe till expects induſtry and application on our 
parts, and revenges herſelf in proportion to our negligent ingra- 


titude, The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile ſoil, when un- 

cultivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt weeds, and, inſtead of vines 
and olives for the pleaſure and uſe of man, produces to its ſloth- 

ful owner nothing but what is uſeleſs or hurtful. 


The great end of all human induſtry is the attainment of hap- 
pineſs. For this were arts invented, ſciences cultivated, laws 


ordained, and ſocieties modetled, by the profoundeſt wiſdom of 
Patriots and Legiſlators. Even the lonely Savage, who lies ex- 
poſed to the inclemency of the elements, and the fury of wild 


beaſts, forgets not for a moment this grand object of his being. 


Ignorant as he is of every art of life, he keeps ſtill in view the 


end of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks for felicity amidit that 


darkneſs with which he is environed. But, as much as the 
_ wildeſt Savage is inferior to the poliſhed citizen, who, under the 
protection of laws, enjoys every convenience that induſtry has 
invented, ſo much is this citizen himſelf inferior to the man of 


virtue, and the true Philoſopher, wha governs his appetites, ſub- : 


dues his paſſions, and has learned, from Reaſon, to ſet a juſt value 


on every purſuit and enjoyment. For, is there an art and ap- 
prenticeſhip requiſite for every other attainment, and is there no 
art of life, no rules, no precepts, to direct us in this principal 


concern? Can no particular pleaſure be attained without ſkill, 
and can the whole be regulated, without reflection or intelligence, 
by the blind guide of appetite and inftint? Surely, then, no 
' miſtakes are ever committed in this affair; but every man, how= 
ever diſſolute and negligent, proceeds in the purſuit of happineſs 


with as unerring a motion, as that which the celeſtial bodies ob- 


ſerve, 


# 
| 


Row 


oo Q 
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ſcrve, when, conducted by the hand of the Almighty, they roll 
along the ethereal plains. But, if miſtakes be often, be inevi- 
tably committed, let us regiſter theſe miſtakes, let us conſider 
their cauſes, Jet us weigh their importance, let us enquire for 
their remedies. When, from this, we have fixed all the rules of 
conduct, we are Philoſophers ; when we have reduced theſe rules 
to practice, we are Sages. 


Like many ſubordinate artiſts, employed to form the ſeveral 
wheels and ſprings of a machine, ſuch are thoſe who excel in all 
the particular arts of life : he is the mafter-workman who puts 
thoſe ſeveral parts together, moves them according to juſt har- 


mony and proportion, and produces true felicity, as the reſult of 


their conſpiring order, Z | | I 
While you have ſuch an alluring object in view, ſhall that la- 


bour and attention, which are requiſite to the attaining your end, 


ever ſeem burthenſome and intolerable ? Know, that this labour 


itſelf is the chief ingredient of the felicity to which you aſpire, 
and that every enjoyment becomes infipid and diſtaſteful, when 


not acquired by travel and fatigue. See the hardy hunters riſe 
from their downy couches, ſhake off the ſlumbers that till 
weigh down their heavy eye-lids, and, e're Aurora has yet co- 
vered the Heavens with her flaming mantle, haſten to the foreſt, 


T hey leave behind, in their own houſes, and in the neighbour- 


ing plains, animals of every kind, whoſe fleſh furniſhes the moſt 
delicious fare, and which offer themſelves to the fatal ſtroke. La- 


borious man diſdains fo eaſy a purchaſe; he ſecks for a prey that 


hides itfelf from his ſearch, or flies from his purſuit, or defends 
itſelf from his violence. Having exerted in the chace every paſ=- 
ſion of the mind, and every member of the body, he then finds 


the charms of repoſe, and with joy compares its pleaſures to 


thoſe of his engaging labours. | 


And can vigorous induftry give pleaſure to the purſuit even 


of the moſt worthleſs prey, which frequently eſcapes our 
toils? And cannot the ſame induſtry render the cultivation 


of our mind, the moderating of our paſſions, the enlighten- 


ing of our reaſon, an agreeable occupation; while we are 
every day ſenſible of our progreſs, and behold our inward fea- 
tures and countenance brightening inceſſantly with new charms ? 
Begin by curing yourſelf of this lethargic indolence ; the tafk is 
not difficult, you need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. Pro- 
ceed to learn the juſt value of every purſuit ; long ſtudy is not 
requiſite : compare, though but for once, the mind to the body, 


virtue to fortune, and glory to pleaſure ; you will then ſee the 


advantages of induſtry, you will then be ſenſible what are the 
proper objects cf it. 25 
In vain do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes; in vain do you 


hope for enjoy ment ſrom the moſt delicious wines and fruits ; 


Q 2 | pour 


* 
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your indolence itſelf becomes a fatigue, your pleaſure itſelf cre- 
ates diſguſt, The mind, unexerciſed, finds every delight inſipid 
and loathſome; and, e're yet the body, full of noxious humours, 
feels the torments of its multiplied diſeaſes, your nobler part is 
ſenſible of the invading poiſon, and ſeeks in vain to relieve its 
anxiety by new pleaſures, which ſtill augment the fatal malady. 


* 


WIZxpALTRH 75 not, in the Courſe of Things, to be acquired inſtantane- 
5 ouſly, but by little and little, through Perſeverance. 


N the age of the American adventures, about the year 1550» 
when all Europe propoſed to grow rich in a moment, a Spa- 
niſſi gentleman, one Don Gregorio de Brice, being acquainted 
with ſome of Orellana's companions, lately returned from the ri- 
ver of the Amazons, procured intelligence of a ſmall iſland, 
called by the natives Rhadamilla, This little ſpot of land was 
repreſented to be the true Heſperides of the antients ; for it 
abounded with woods, rivulets, paſturage, and gold-mines : nay, 
the very ſtones were reported to have a mixture of gold in them, 

Animated with this relation, Don Gregorio turned his whole 
eſtate into money, and fitted out a ſhip; perſuading his younger 
brother, Don Eftevan, to juin with him in the adventure. The 
latter was a man of a cool head, and totally devoid of ambition 
and ayarice ; but compiied from mere affection to his brother, 
whom he loved paſſionately, having no other relation. 

In the voyage Don Gregorio touched upon the coaſt of Bar- 
bary, and purchaſed ſlaves to work in his mines: Eſtevan bought 
only a couple of frore of ſheep and a dozen of goats, with two 
males of each kind. Being aſked the reaſon, his anſwer was, 
„ You, my brother, are a ſecond Cain, a man of a bold enter- 
e prizing genius: I will imitate the humble Abel, and turn 
fPaſtor; for meat and cloathing muſt be thought of, as well as 
* the acquiſition of precious metal. It ſhall be my buſineſs to 
act the part of Proveditor · General for you and your labourers, 
be who may poſſibly find gold to be neither eatable nor drinkable. 
will therefore ſupply the company with food, and you ſhall 
pay me for it out of your vaſt treaſures.” | 5 

Upon this Don Gregorio laughed; but a flight air of con- 
tempt was intermixed with his laughter. Ah, brother, ſaid 
he, you have no ſpirit, no elevation of ſentiment ; that mind 
* of your's runs too much upon vulgar matters. The man that 
b“ has a mine of gold commands every thing that this ſublunary 
world can afford.” No, no,” replied an old mariner from 

the Bay of Biſcay, ſhaking his head, there is a daſh of good 

te ſenſe in Don Eftevan's propoſal ; it is ſometimes neceſſary to 

eat, as well as grow rich.“ DE A 
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At length the ſhip reached the deſired iſland, A gold mine 
was found according to expektation, and the produce thereof 
made it worthy to be called a Potoſi in miniature. Mean while 
Don Gregorio gave himſelf little concern about bodily ſuſte- 
nance, living in a great meaſure by imagination, and feeding 
upon the hopes of future abundance : but his affociates had not 
ſublimity of fancy enough to reliſh ſuch fictitious aliment ; for, 
after having worked all day, they were juſt able to ſupport life 
with a few ſmall fiſhes hard to be taken, and ſome ordinary fruits 
and vegetables, ſuch as could be found in the neighbouring woods 
and vallies. During this interim, the ſhrewd ſenſible Biſcayner, 

. already mentioned, miſſed little of occafioning a mutiny, without 
intending it ; for, having found no ſupper in the fields, not even 
a ſalad of trefoil-leaves and thiſtle-roots, he ſet his foot on a 
lump of gold which lay in the hut, and broke out in the follow- 
ing exclamation; ** Fatal deceiver of mankind !” ſaid he, 
© what art thou in thyſelf ?!—Gladly would I exchange twenty 
„ ſuch lumps of metal for as many pounds of the worſt mutton 
„ fed upon Eſtremadura turnips !“ -The reſt of the crew con- 
_ ceived the ſame indignation that the Biſcayner did; but Don 
Eſtevan compoſed the diſorder, by aſſuring them that to-morrow | 
he intended to kill a lamb and a kid three parts grown, in order 
to give a bountiful repaſt to the whole ſociety. 1 
This he continued thrice a week, and from that time matters 
went on very comfortably ; for Don Eſtevan fed the men well, 
and cloathed them with the wool of his ſheep and ſkins of his 
oats, His brother gave an equivalent in gold for all that was 
_ purchaſed ; and that with a certain juſtice and nobleneis of ſoul, 
quite peculiar to an old Caſtilian, 5 ; 
After three years thus ſpent, the men petitioned to return to 
Old Spain, alledging, amongſt other things, that their ſhip (tho 
a new one when they ſet out) would never be able to ſail home, 
in caſe they ſtayed another winter. Their wealth, though of 
great value, was eaſily ſtowed, and a proſperous navigation ſoon 
carried them to the Canaries. As the weather ftill continued fine, 
Don Eſtevan propoſed to his brother to ſettle their accounts; 
but, when the whole debt due to the former was fully perufed, 
Don Gregorio changed colour, and, letting the papers fall, O 
„ Eſtevan !“ crid he, *I am a bankrupt—I am undone But 
„ my brother has gotten what [ have loſt, and that is ſufficient!“ 
Lou are only miftaken, my dear brother,” ſaid Eftevan coolly, 
© but not undone: you wanted to acquire that wealth inſtantane- 
* ouſly, which Providence decrees to man under the condition 
of earning it by little and little, with long perſeverance and 
© moderate defires !-—To gain _ in : moment on induſe 
ce try, but gaming — Lou acknowledge the error, and it is my 
5 7 rag * | - 8 dies 
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4 buſineſs to repair your loſs. One third, therefore, of 9 ac- 


* quiſitions, is for ever your's; a ſecond part ſhall be reſerved 
for myſelf, and the refidue diſtributed to the ſhip's company. 
elt is likewiſe but a proper acknowledgement to the bounty of 


&« Providence, that the ſlaves ſhould have their liberty, and end 
© their days in quict with you and me, as they were always our 
& Fellow-Creatures, and at preſent our Fellow-Chriſtians.“ 


2 — 


— 


An EXTRAORDINARY, but TRUE STORY, 


then tell ber I am not at home. — But, Sir Do as I bid you, Sirrah ; 
would you have me go and tell her ſo myſelf £—But, Sir at ! 


uncommon manner. I beg your pardens, gentlemen and la- 
1 (ies, (ſaid the old lady) I have an affair upon my hands which 


immediate protection of this gentleman ;” pointing to Mr. B. 


She has a ſweet pretty girl with her. Indeed deſire Madam to 


walk in. Immediately the footman introduced a woman in 


mourning, followed by a young creature very decently dreſſed: 


the had a clean, coarſe gauze handkerchief upon her neck, and 


kept her eyes modeftly upon the ground; but whenever ſhe raiſed 


them, there ſhot ſuch a ſpirit from them, that truck Mr. B. in an 


© js of the utmoſt conſequence to me, and which claims the 


Then ſhe gave them a ſtrange account of a law-ſuit, which no 
body underſtood, though they all ſeemed to attend to her, for 
they were all ſo taken up with the appearance of the young wo- 


man, and Mr. B. in particular, that he nodded his head ſeveral 

times, and at laſt pronounced the old woman's cauſe a good one, 

though he knew as little of the matter as the reſt of the com- 
ny. She then defired him to ſtep into the next room, for ſhe 


| had ſomething very particular to ſay to him alone. 


company: But the young creature (ſays ſhe) I have with me 
« js a reality; which, I believe, has made ſome impreſſion upon 
< you, Sir: if ſo, and you will pleaſe to make ſome proviſion for 


When they were there, the good woman told him, that all 


the ſtory about the law-ſuit was invented on purpoſe to amuſe the 


« us, my fair girl ſhall be at your diſpoſal.” Mr. B. aſked her, 


if ſhe would be contented with Quatre Mille Livres de Rente? 


about 1701. a year of our money. I ſhall be ſatisfied, (ſaid 
« the old woman, ) and to-morrow, if you will ſign the bargain 


„ we will ſup with you the night after, and you {ſhall be the fa- 


„ yourite Sultan,” She immediately returned to the room wherę 
| | 85 ſhe 


| R. B. was at a little viila of his, not far from Paris, and ' 
entertaining a large company at dinner. During the de- 
ſert, one of his footmen told him that there was an elderly lady 
without, who ſaid the muſt ſpeak with him. Muſt ſbe? IV hy, 


_ - 
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ſhe left the girl; and, making her compliments to the company, 
ſhe returned with her to Paris. As they went along, ſhe related 
the converſation that paſſed between her and Mr. B. and the bar- 
gain ſhe had made. The girl was modeſt, and much ſurprized at 
her mother's diſcourſe ; and, with the bluthes of innocence glow- 
ing in her cheeks, ſhe with great ſpirit reproached her for what 


the had done. You have ever, till now, mother, (cries the 


60 girl) educated me in the moſt virtuous principles; and what 


is the reaſon that on a ſudden you have changed your charac- 
ter? The reſpect I have ever bore you was the moſt delicious 
* ſenſation of an honeſt mind: what you have been telling me, 
can be only a trial that you are pleaſed to make of my virtue; 


« I am ſure that you are too good to deprive me of the une- 


©. qualled pleaſure I feel in eſteeming you.” The old woman 
had nothing to ſay in excuſe for herſelf, but anſwered directly to 
this purpoſe : © Know, young woman, that I am not your mo- 
„ ther ; I bought you of her who bore you; I have fpared no 


expence for your education ; It is now time that I ſhould ceap 
de the fruits of my care and generofity : Go, go to bed, Mis, re- 


woman could not cloſe her eyes all the nizht ;—what a. dreadful 
ſituation for ſo modeſt a creature! — . \V ho can be my parents ? 
Good God ! what ſhall I do !” Then ſighing, and waſhing 


the pillow with her tears, ſhe thought of many wild expedients ; 


to deliver herſelf from the horrors of proſtitution At laſt the 
took a reſolution to get up before day, to deceive the people who 
were in the ſame houſe, and throw herſelf at the feet of the 
Lieutenant de Police, and tell her whole ftory. This moſt upright 
Magiſtrate calmed her grief: — “ Go, (ſald he) my dear child, 


e follow your ſuppoſed mother to Mr. B. and do not ſeem in the 5 
o leaſt concerned upon the occation. I give you my word that 


nothing ſhall happen to you to injure your honour, or even, it 


< poſſible, to diſtreſs your delicacy.” She returned to her old 
woman before ſhe was up, who had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of 
what had happened; and, at the appointed time, they both went 


together to the meeting, as it was fixed the day before. Mt. B. 
had aſſembled ſeveral of his friends to be witneſſes of his happi- 
neſs; for, in theſe loye-matters of bargain and ſale, there is 
much more of vanity than patlion. They ſat down ; the con- 
verſation grew warm, and the young creature had a continual 
| bluſh upon her face, which was interpreted to be every thing but 


what it was—real unaffected innocence. In the midit of this 


ſcene, an Exempt of the Police arrives, comes into the room 


without ceremony, and addreſſing himſelf to Mr. B.“ Sir, 1 


«© know you haye a right to (ee what company you pleat? at your 
© OWN 


© flea upon the obligations you have to me, and prepare your 
% ſelf to-morrow to be orateful and obedient.” The poor Young 
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* own houſe ; but you do not know this old lady and this young 
© one, who are now at your table, and I have my orders to take 
«© them up. I ſhall take Madam a L' Hop:tal, and Miſs, to what- 
<< ever convent ſhe pleaſes ; but, before I ſtir, I muſt know of 
*© that wicked old bawd, who is the real mother of this young 
& creature, that ſhe would have ſold for proftitution ; and which, 
« Sir, I am ſorry to ſay, your vanity would have purchaſed.” 
The old wretch, trembling, and almoſt dead with terror, with 
much ado ſtammered out, that her mother's name was— Frederic. 
« Frederic | Frederic !” cries out Mr. B.“ that Frederic, (I fear} 
<< the mother of this girl, lived with me for many years; ſhe 
4 had one daughter, and upon a quarrel left me, and would ne- 
* yer let me hear from her more ;—but are you, are you my 
< daughter! He burſt into a flood of tears, and ran diſtract- 
 edlyto her arms. — There never ſure was ſuch a ſcene of tender- | 
: nels : the Exempt melted with the reſt, (for all the beſt feelings 4 
of nature were at once operating, ) and leaving the daughter in ; 
the arms of her father, he carried the falſe mother @ la Maiſon de 
Force ——Mr. B. has gained much by the change: inſtead of a 
| miſtreſs he has found a daughter; who, by her virtue, delicacy, 
and good ſenſe, will be a comfort to him, and is an honour to 
any family. OE BD 


2 


I FATHER's LEGACY t his DAUGHTERS. By 
the late Dr. GREGORY of EDINBURGH, 


HE Editor of this valuable little work ſays in his preface, 
that he is encouraged to offer it to the public by the very 
favourable reception which the reſt of his father's works have 
met with. The comparative view of the ſtate of man and other 
animals, and the eſſay on the office and duties of a Phyſician, 
have been very generally read; and he has reaſon to believe they 
have met with general approbation,——In all Dr. Gregory's 
_ writings, his chief view was the good of his fellow-creatures ; 
and this Legacy will prove very beneficial to all thoſe young la- 
dies who peruſe it with proper attention, as well as to his daugh- 
ters. e b | | 8 
The following chapter contains inſtructions for their conduct 
FF TTT 
„ ONE of the chief beauties in a female character, is that 
modeſt reſerve, that retiring delicacy which avoids the public 
eye, and is diſconcerted even at the gaze of admiration.— do 
not wiſh you to be inſenſible to applauſe: if you were, you muſt 


5 
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become, if not worſe, at leaſt leſs amiable women. But you 
N be dazzled by that admiration, which yet rejoices your 
rts. 

When a girl ceaſes to bluſh, ſhe has loſt the moſt powerful 
charm of beauty. That extreme ſenſibility which it indicates, 
may be a weakneſs and incumbrance in our ſex, as I have too 
often felt; but in your's it is peculiarly engaging. Pedants, 
who think themſelves Philoſophers, aſk why a woman ſhould 
| bluſh when ſhe is conſcious of no crime? It is a ſufficient an- 

| ſwer, that nature has made you to bluſh when you are guilty of 

no fault, and has forced us to love you becauſe you do ſo.— 
Bluſhing is ſo far from being neceſſarily an attendant on guilt, 
that it is the uſual companion of innocence, 

This modeſty, which I think fo effential in your ſex, will na- 
turally diſpoſe you to be rather ſilent in company, eſpecially in a 
large one, —People of ſenſe and diſcernment will never miſtake 
ſuch ſilence for dulneſs. One may take a ſhare in converſation 
without uttering a ſyllable. The expreffion in the countenance 
ſhews it, and this never eſcapes an obſerving eye. 

I ſhould be glad that you had an eaſy dignity in your behaviour 
at public places; but not that confident eaſe, that unabaſhed _ 
countenance, which ſeems to ſet the company at defiance.— If, 

while a gentleman is ſpeaking to you, one of ſuperior rank ad- 
dreſſes you, do not let your eager attention and vifible preference 
betray the flutter of your heart. Let your pride on this occaſion 


preſerve you from that meanneſs into which your vanity would 


| fink you. Conſider that you expoſe yourſelves to the ridicule of 
the company, and affront one gentleman, only to ſwell the tri- 
umph of another, who perhaps thinks he does you honour in 
ſpeaking to you. VCC 8 
Converſe with men even of the firſt rank with that dignified 
modeſty, which may prevent the approach of the moſt diſtant fa- 
miliarity, and conſequently prevent them from feeling them- 
ſelves your fuperiors, „ „ Ups a 
Wit is the moſt dangerous talent you can poſſeſs. It muſt be 
guarded with great diſcretion and good-nature, otherwiſe it will 
create you many enemies. Wit is perfectly conſiſtent with ſoft- 
neſs and delicacy, yet they are ſeldom found united. Wit is ſo 
flattering to vanity, that they who poſſeſs it become intoxicated, 
and loſe all felf-command. a 5 | 
Humour is a different quality. It will make your company 
much ſolicited ; but be cautious how you indulge it, —lIt is often 
a great enemy to delicacy, and a till greater one to dignity of 
character. It may ſometimes gain you applauſe, but will never 


procure you reſpect 
8 — R Be 


. 
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Be even cautious in diſplaying your good ſenſe. It will be 
thought you aſſume a ſuperiority over the reſt of the company. 
But if you happen to have any learning, keep it a profound ſe- 


cret, eſpecially from the men, who generally look with a jealous 


and malignant eye on a woman of great parts, and a cultivated 
_ underſtanding. „ 


Aman of real genius and candour is far ſuperior to this mean- 
neſs. But ſuch a one will ſeldom fall in your way; and if by 


accident he ſhould, do not be anxious to ſhew the full extent of 


your knowledge. If he has any opportunities of ſeeing you, he 
will ſoon diſcover it himſelf; and if you have any advantages of 


perſon or manner, and keep your own ſecret, he will probably 


give you credit for a great deal more than you poſſeſs. The great 
art of pleaſing in converſation conſiſts in making the company 


pleaſed with themſelves, You will more readily hear than talk 


yourſelves into their good graces. 
Beware of detraCtion, eſpecially where your own ſex is con- 
cerned. You are generally accuſed of being particularly ad- 


dicted to this vice.—I think unjuſtly. Men are fully as guilty f 
it when their intereſts interfere. —As your intereſts more fre- 
quently claſh, and as your feelings are quicker than our's, your 
temptations to it are more frequent. For this reaſon, be parti- 
_ cularly tender of the reputation of your own ſex, eſpecially when 
they happen to rival you in our regards, We look on this as 
the ſtrongeſt proof dignity and true greatneſs of mind. 


Shew a compaſſionate ſympathy to unfortunate women, eſpe- 


ally to thoſe who are rendered ſo by the villainy of men. In- 


dulge a ſecret pleaſure, I may ſay pride, in being the friends and 


refuge of the unhappy, but without the vanity of ſhewing it. 
Conſider every ſpecies of indelicacy in converſation as ſhame- 
ful in itſelf, and as highly diſguſting to us. All double entendre 
The diſſoluteneis of men's education allows 
them to be diverted with a kind of wit, which yet they have de- 


is of this ſort, 


licacy enough to be ſhocked at when it comes from your mouths, 


or even when you hear it without pain and contempt.—V Virgin 
_ purity is of that delicate nature, that it cannot hear certain things 
without contamination, It is always in your power to avoid 
theſe, No man, but a brute or a fool, will inſult a woman with 
converſation which he ſees gives her pain; nor will he dare to 


do it, if ſhe reſents the injury with a becoming ſpirit, There is 


a dignity in conſcious virtue, which is able to awe the moſt 
ſhameleſs and abandoned of men. | i 5 
Tou will be reproached, perhaps, with prudery. By prudery 
is uſually meant an affectation of delicacy. Now I do not wiſh 


you to affect delicacy ; I wiſh you to poſſeſs it. At any rate, it is 


better to run the rilk of being thought ridiculous than ** 
nn 


) 
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The men will complain of your reſerve. They will aſſure 
you that a franker behaviour would make you more amiable, But 
truſt me, they are not fincere when they tell you ſo.— I acknow- 
ledge, that on ſome occaſions it might render you more agreeable 
as companions, but it would make you leſs amiable as women : 
an important diſtinction, which many of your ſex are not aware 
of. —After all, I wiſh you to have great eaſe and openneſs in your 
converſation, I only point out ſome conſiderations which ought 
to regulate your behaviour in that reſpect, = 

Have a ſacred regard to truth, Lying is a mean and deſpicable 
vice, —I have known ſome women of excellent parts, who were 
to much addicted to it, that they could not be truſted in the rela- 
tion of any ſtory, eſpecially if it contained any thing of the 
_ marvellous, or if they themſelves were the heroines of the tale. 
This weakneſs did not proceed from a bad heart, but was merely 
the effect of vanity, or an unbridled imagination. I do not 
mean to cenſure that lively embelliſhment of a humorous ſtory, 5 

which is only intended to promote innocent mirth, 

There is a certain gentleneſs of ſpirit and manners extremely 
engaging in your ſex ; not that indiſcriminate attention, that 
unmeaning fimper, which ſmiles on all alike. This ariſes either 
from an affectation of ſoftneſs, or from perfect inſipidity. 
There is a ſpecies of refinement in luxury, juſt beginning to 
prevail among the gentlemen of this country, to which our ladies 
are yet as great ſtrangers as any women upon earth; I hope, for 
the honour of the ſex, they may ever continue ſo: 1 mean, the 
luxury of eating, It is a deſpicable, ſelfiſh vice in men, but in 
your ſex it is beyond expreſſion indelicate and diſguſting. 

Every man who remembers a few years back, is ſenſible of a 
very ftriking change in the attention and reſpe&t formerly paid 


dy the gentlemen t to the ladies. Their drawing-rooms are de- | 


ſerted; and, after dinner and ſupper, the gentlemen are impa=- 
tient till they retire, How they came to loſe this reſpect, which 
nature and politeneſs ſo well intitled them to, I ſhall not here par- 
ticularly enquire. The revolutions of manners in any countr 


depend on cauſes very various and complicated. I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that the behaviour of the ladies in the laſt age was very 
reſerved and ſtately. It would now be reckoned ridiculouſly ſtiff 
and formal. Whatever it was, it had certainly the effect of 
making them more reſpected. 

A fine woman, like other fine things i in nature, EX her proper 
point of view, from which the may be ſeen to moſt advantage. 
To fix this point requires great judgement, and an intimate 
knowledge of the human heart, By the preſent mode of femate 
manners, the ladies ſeem to expect that they ſhall regain their 
eee over us, * the fulleſt diſplay of their perſonal 

2 ; charms, 
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charms, by being always in our eye at public places, by con- 
verſing with us with the ſame unreſerved freedom as we do with 
one another; in ſhort, by reſembling us as nearly as they poſ- 
ſibly can.—But a little time and experience will ſhew the folly of 
this expectation and conduct. 

The power of a fine woman over the bearts of men, of men 
of the fineſt parts, is even beyond what ſhe conceives. They 
are ſenſible of the pleaſing illuſion, but they cannot, nor do they 
wiſh to diſſolve it. But if ſhe is determined to diſpel the charm, 
it certainly is in her power: ſhe may ſoon reduce the Angel to a 
very ordinary girl. 
There is a native dignity in ingenuous modeſty to be expected 
in your ſex, which is your natural protection from the familiari- 
ties of the men, and which you ſhould feel previous to the re- 
flection that it is your intereſt to keep yourſelves ſacred from all 
perſonal freedoms. The many nameleſs charms and endearments 
of beauty ſhould be reſerved to bleſs the arms of the happy man 
to whom you give your heart, but who, if he has the leaft deli- 
cacy, will deſpiſe them, if he knows that they have been proſti- 
tuted to fifty men before him. The ſentiment, that a woman 
way allow all innocent freedoms, provided her virtue is ſecure, 

is both groſsly indelicate and 3 and has proved fatal to 
many of your ſex. 

Let me now recommend to your attention that elegance, 
which is not ſo much a quality itſelf, as the high polith of every 
other. It is what diffuſes an ineffable grace over every look, 
every motion, every ſentence you utter. It gives that charm to 
beauty, without which it generally fails to pleaſe. It is partly 
2 perſonal quality, i in which reſpect it is the gift of nature; but 
I ſpeak of it principally as a quality of the mind. In a word, 
It is the perfection of taſte in life and manners z—every virtue, 
and every excellence, in their moſt graceful and amiable forms. 
| You may perhaps think that I want to throw every ſpark of 
nature out of your compoſition, and to make you entirely arti- 
ficial, Far from it: I wiſh you to poſſeſs the moſt perfect fim- 
plicity of heart and manners. I think you may poſſeſs dignity 
without pride, affability without meanneſs, and ſimple elegance 
without affectation.— Milton had my idea, when he ſays of Eve, 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her che, 
In every geſture dignity and love, | 


Az ANECDOTE 
Nobleman of Portugal, who from obſcurity had raiſed 


. himſelf, by the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, t to a * of 
| that 
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that kingdom, being in company with feveral of the moſt anti- 
ent noble families thereof, became the object of their wit and 
raillery, on account of his infant nobility, With a deſign there- 
fore to pique him in the tendereft point, they turned their diſ- 
courſe on the honours derived alone from nobility of birth, each 
extolling the great atchievements of his noble anceſtors in the 
warmeſt language. At laſt it came to this Nobleman, as is the 
cuſtom of the country, to give his ſentiments ; when the reſt of 
the company were ſcarce able to contain themlelves from open 
laughter, expecting that he muſt leave the room in the utmoſt 


diſorder. But how great was their aſtoniſhmeat, and even their 


ſhame, when this truly illuſtrious perſonage, with the greateſt 


compoſure and good humour, add reſſed them thus : ** My Lords, 


« 1 acknowledge that all of you have given a very flattering ac- 


© count of your anceſtors immortal deeds ; but from this I can 
&« only L thaf the honours you enjoy were thus ſimply de- 


&« livered by hereditary ſucceſſion into your hands; but, my 
& Lords, my plea, thank Heaven, is widely different: I have the 

virtuous ſatisfaction ot ſaying more than you all, that I ob- 
tained all my honours by my own immediate actions, and ſhall 
© therefore have the ſuperior pleaſure of tranſmitting them, un- 
* ſullied, to my ſucceſiors, for them to boaſt of.” EE 


* 


(t 


EL 


nr 
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* 


: H E world are grown fo fond of antiquity, that our anceſ- 


tors received praiſe or cenſures for acts in which we won- 
derfully ſurpaſs them, —How difficult a matter we find it to re- 
concile it to our ideas, that a King ſhould keep a Fool ;” and 


yet, after all, when we give reaſon but a moment's fair-play, we 
ſhall find by the preſent example of crowned heads, that the mo- 


deſty of the former is only to be admired, in that they kept but 
one, whereas now-a-days they keep many. The Britiſh Court 
in particular is arrived at ſo ſingular a pitch of dignity, that if 


you draft off theſe pye-jacket kind of gentry, you will leave the 


Sovereign ſurrounded with a ſcanty drawing-room indeed. 


In the archieves of the city of Troy, in Champaigne, is pre- 
ſerved a letter of Charles V. wherein he acquaints the Mayor 


and Sheriffs, That his Fool is dead, and that they muſt ſend 


& him another, according to cuſtom.” Thank Heaven that his 
preſent Majeſty (whom God long preſerve) has that inexhauſtible 


reſource within his own palace gates, to prevent the humiliating 


circumſtance of begging a city-fool at the hands of the preſent 


Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, 
7 Modern 


} 
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Modern Monarchs indeed differ from the antient ones, in the 
fincerity of their attachments to theſe diverting favourites, the 
latter conſtantly erecting coftly monuments to their memory 
when deceaſed, Were the former to teſtify their friendſhip in 
this laſting ftyle, every nook in Weſtminſter-Abbey would ſoon 
be occupied with theſe grateful kind of teſtimonies. ; 

In the regiſters of the chamber of accounts may be ſeen, that 
Charles V. above-mentioned erected a grand tomb to the me- 
mory of Thevenin, one of his Royal Fools, in the church of 
St. Maurice de Senli. It is compoſed of free- ſtone, eight feet 
and a half long, by four feet and a half broad. In the centre is 
a figure dreſſed in a long habit, lying upon one fide, the feet of 
which are of alabaſter inlaid, as is likewiſe the face; the head is 
dreſſed in a leathern cap, terminating at the top in a tuft ; the 
ſhoulders are covered with a frock made in the ſhape of a ca- 
puchin; there are two bags upon the boſom, a play-thing in the 
hand; and a great number of little emblematical figures, cut with 

incredible delicacy, appear in niches round the tomb. — The fol- 
lowing is inſcribed upon it: 55 SL 
J). 8 
HERE lies Thevenin de St. Legier, Fool to our Lord the King, 
Who departed this life July 11, in the year of grace 1374. 
Pray to God for his ſoul. . e ot £9 © 


.. 3 . : 6 — 


I Litter written by the late Reverend Mr. STERne, Never 
- : 5 before printed. „„ 


5 T* E firſt time I have dipped my pen in the ink- horn for 
1 this week paſt is to write to you, and to thank you moſt 
fincerely for your kind epiſtle. Will this be a ſufficient apology 
for my letting it be ten days upon my table without anſwering 
it? I truſt it will: I am ſure my own feelings tell me ſo ; be- 
cauſe I felt it impoſſible for me to do any thing that is ungracious 
towards you. It is not every hour, or day, or week of a man's 
life, that is a fit ſeaſon for the duties of friendſhip. Sentiment is 
not always at hand; pride and folly, and what is called buſineſs, 
_ oftentimes keep it at a diſtance ; and, without ſentiment, what is 
friendſhip ? A name ! a ſhadow !—But to prevent a miſappli- 
cation of all this, (though why ſhould I fear it from ſo kind and 
gentle a ſpirit as your's ?) you muſt know, that by the careleſſneſs 
of my Curate, or his wife, or his maid, or ſome one within his 
gates, the Parſonage-houſe at — was about a fortnight ago 
burnt to the ground, with the furniture which belonged to me, 
and a pretty gocd collection of books : the loſs about three * 
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hundred and fifty pounds. The poor man, with his wife, took the 
wings of the next morning and fled away. This has given me 
real yexation ; for ſo much was my pity and eſteem for him, that, 
as ſoon as I heard of this diſaſter, [ ſent to defire he would come 
and take up his abode with me till another habitation was read 

to receive him; but he was gone, and, as I am told, through 
fear of my perſecution, Heavens ! how little did he know me, 
to ſuppoſe I was among the number of thoſe wretches that heap 
misfortune upon misfortune ! and, when the load is almoſt in- 
ſupportable, ſtill add to the weight! God, who reads my heart, 
knows it to be true, that I wiſh rather to ſhare than to increaſe 
the burthen of the miſerable; to dry up, inſtead of adding a 
ſingle drop to the ftream of ſorrow. As for the dirty traſh of 
this world, I regard it not! The loſs of it does not coſt me a 
ſigh; for, after all, I may ſay with the Spaniſh Captain, that I 
am as good a gentleman as the King, only not quite ſo rich. But 
to the point, - - 

Shall I expect you here this ſummer ?—I much wiſh that you 
may make it convenient to gratify me in a vifit for a few weeks : 
I will give you a roaſt fowl for your dinner, and a clean table- 
cloth every day, and tell you a ſtory by way of deſert. In the 
heat of the day we will fit in the ſhade, and, in the evening, the 
faireſt of all the milk-maids, who paſs by my gate, ſhall weave a 
garland for you. If I ſhould not be fo fortunate as to ſee you 
here, do contrive to meet me here the beginning of Odober. 1 
| ſhall ſtay there about a fortnight, and then ſeek a kindlier cli- 
mate. This plaguy cough of mine ſeems to gain ground, and 
will bring me at laſt to my grave, in ſpite of all I can do; but, 
while I have ſtrength to run away from it, I will. —I have been 
wreſtling with it for theſe twenty years paſt ; and, what with 
laughter and good ſpirits, have prevented it giving mea fall; but 
my antagoniſt preſſes cloſer than ever upon me, and I have no- 
thing left on my fide but another abroad ! A-propos—are you for 
a ſcheme of that ſort ? If not, perhaps you will be fo good as to 
accompany me as far as Dover, that we may laugh together on 

the beach, to put Neptune in a good humour before I embark, 


God bleſs you, 8 = 
| g „„ 


ANECDOTE V te PAIN CONTI. 
"HE Prince of Conti being highly pleaſed with the intre- 
1 pid behaviour of a grenadier at the ſiege of Philipſburgh, 
in 1734, threw him his purſe, excuſing the ſmallneſs of the ſum 


it contained, as being too poor a reward for his courage. Next 
* | | morning 
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morning the grenadier went to the Prince with a couple of dia- 
mond rings, and other jewels of conſiderable value. Sir,“ 
ſaid he, the gold I found in your purſe, I ſuppoſe you intended 
for me; but theſe I bring back to you, as having no claim to 
them.“ Tou have, ſoldier, (anſwered the Prince) doubly 
** deſerved them by your bravery, and by your honeſty, there- 


fore they are your's.” 


| Method of preſerving Bacon from being ruſty. 


A N ingenious gentleman at D*Angouleme, in France, has 
£ A lately communicated to the public a cheap and eaſy method 
of preſerving bacon from growing ruſty : the knowledge of 
which will, undoubtedly, be of great utility to people of all 
ranks. It is as follows :—When the bacon has been ſalted 
about a fortnight, put it into a box of the ſize of the pieces of 
bacon, covering the bottom of the box with hay: wrap up each 
piece of bacon in hay, and between every piece put a layer of 

hay. This will preſerve bacon from ruſting, and keep it above a 
twelvemonth as good as the firſt day. The box muſt be kept 
ſhut, to prevent rats or other vermin from getting into it. 


4 1 
— 5 3 _ — 


LL SIMILE f& te LADIES. 
[ N limpid ſtreams a thouſand forms we ſpy, 
1 Which raiſe amazement in the wond'ring eye. 
 Whate'er of beauty on their borders grows, 
The floating glaſs in its fair boſom ſhews. 
The pride of ev'ry grove together meets, 
And charms us with a wilderneſs of ſweets. 
Lo! with impetuous force a dreadful ſhower 
In torrent falls, and blots out ev'ry flower. 
Such is the fate of woman. Oft' we find 
A thouſand graces in one body join'd : 
A faultleſs ſhape, a ſkin of ſnowy hue, 
All that is lovely, tempting, chaſte and true, 
Comes baneful ſickneſs, with its numerous hoſt, 
The bright, extatic ſcene, at once is loſt, oe 


Ee1iGRAM, by John Robertſon, a Fournezman Barber o f Derby. 
k MIDAS, we read, with wond'rous art of old, 
VI Whate'er he touch'd at once transform'd to gold; 


This modern Stateſmen can reverſe with eaſe, 
Touch them with gold, they'll change to what you mote 
ne 
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The noble and juſt Sentiments expreſſed in the following Letter, may, 
wwe hope, be of fame Uſe to the riſing Generation, as they may ſerve 
to caution ſome, and to reclaim ethers, who are not already too far 
funk in Luxury and Vice. / 


CICERO # his Sn MARCUS, (4) to reclaim him from 
his lozfe Courſe of LIFE. 


AN I think, O Marcus, thy vicious courſe of life could 
offer to eclipſe my glory? I would queſtion even the oracles 

of truth in this caſe ; for nothing is more difficult than to make 
a man believe what he does not like: yet am I obliged to give 
credit to my ſenſes, I fee thee daily involved in all kinds of 
luxury, and hear thee as often diſcourſing on nothing but vanity. 
III fortune had no other way to attack me. My country owes its 
| ſafety to me, and both the Senate and people have ſtiled me their 
Preſerver. I have furmounted the meanneis of my birth, and 
baffled all the attempts of envy, malice, pride, and calumny 
againſt me, Nothing, but the vagaries of Marcus could tender 
me unhappy. Poor unfortunate Cicero ! reduced to that ſtate 
by the diſobedience of a child, which thy enemies could not bring 
thee to. Thou, Marcus, thou alone robbeſt me of my honour, 
obſcureſt my virtue, and cloggeſt the wings of my fame. Upon 
what a weak foundation have I founded my hopes? Upon one, 
who, inſtead of ſtriking in with me towards the acquiring of 
glory, will, if he does not reform, leave to poſterity the charac- 
tet of a Libertine; and, whereas he might inherit the renown 
due to my labours, will deprive his father of all content, and 
himſelf of all eſteem. But it is yet time, O my ſon, both to re- 
cant thy errors, and return to thy ſtudies. By one, thou wilt re- 
ſtore my quiet; and, by the other, enrich thyſelf, It is never 
too late to learn. I have known a man ct an hundred years old 
thirſt after inſtruction ; nay, all wiſe men will hearken to their 
friends, even when they are dying. Caſt off then that yoke 
which vice has puton thee ; and whereby thy mind is depraved, 
thy ſenſes ſtupihed, thy reputation loſt, and mine obſcured, Con- 
| fider theſe worldly pleaſures as Syrens, that decoy thee to thy 
ruin, and which are really nothing but vain, vile, frail, ſhort- 
lived things, ſubject to a thouſand accidents, and whoſe ead is 
only torment and repentance. Yet all this while I do not ſpcak 
againſt thot- diverſions that unbend the mind. A bow always 
dent is ſoon broken, and the imbecility of our nature requires 
ſome recreation. I blame only incontinence, luxury, and a ſu- 
No. 6. | 5 per fluous 


(4) The ſame to whom this celebrated Heathen direfts his excel- 
lent Book De Offcrrs. | | | 
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perfluous uſe of meat and drink. No vice is more abominable 
than intemperance, from whence all other vices flow : yet to 

thoſe thou haſt raiſed altars; to theſe thou payeſt thy vows. I 
wonder thou doft not fly the common ſociety of mankind, to get 
rid of their continual reproaches. Thou art either not a man, 
or not my fon. Drunkenneſs has transformed thee, and, like 
that of Alexander the Great, has tarniſhed all thy glory. The 
delights of Capua enervated the proweſs of Hannibal. Whilſt 
thou art drunk, O Marcus, thy head turns round, thy tongue 
faulters, thy eyes deceive thee, thy feet fail thee, and thy ſto- 


mach offends thee. Wherefore, if thou art not altogether be- 


come ſtupid, thou muſt needs be ſenſible thyſelf of the inconve- 
niencies of this vice. My cheeks burn with ſhame, while I re- 
prove thee for theſe enormities, and my mind is under apprehen- 
ſions of contaminating itſelf by the bare naming them. Believe 
me, Marcus, vice has got the aſcendant over thy reafon, and will 
not ſuffer thee to be ſenſible of thy folly. It will not permit 
_ thee to look through the thick fogs that envelope thy brain, and 
| conceals its own deformity.trom thee. It keeps thee from diſ- 
cebꝛrning the ſplendor of virtue, and the brightneſs of thy race. If 
thou couldeſt but view the beauties of virtue, I am confident. 
thou wouldeſt ſoon be in love with her. No Heart can be fo 
| hardened, but muſt be affected by her charms. The wide world 
cannot ſhew any thing more amiable, She is praiſe to herſelf ; 
and, without her, perfection would be nothing. She gains us, by 
| her authority, even the love of our enemies. The ſun once 
ſtopped his courſe to admire her. Alſo death itſelf, which no- 
thing elſe can conquer, and which buries every thing in oblivion, 
yet yields to her, and ſubmits to that immortality which is only 
acquired by her. Tell me, I beſeech thee, my ſon, what is be- 
come of all the antient Greek magnificence in building? Is it 
not devoured by time? Yet the works of virtue live, and will 
do fo to all eternity. Both the names and actions of virtuous 
perſons will endure the utmoſt teſt of time, and through all the 
endleſs revolutions of ages flouriſh. He need not to fear the 
horrors of death, O Marcus, who can be ſure to out-live the 
bounds of life by his virtue: whilſt thou, if thou continueſt in 
this ſenſuality of thine, as thou haſt lived unregarded, wilt die 
unlamented, and rot in the grave unremembered : or if thou 
ſhouldeft leave any name behind thee, it will be devoted to in- 
famy, than which it were far better to have been condemned to 
oblivion, That is but a fooliſh opinion which ſome entertain, 
and which I daily reflect upon with contempt and diſdain, that 
our happineſs ends with our lives, and our glory ceaſes with our 
deaths. Thoſe men know not that true life begins at the grave, 
and ſprings [rom the very boſom of death. Our fouls are phœ- 
75 nixes, 


"Id 
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nixes, which revive from our own aſhes. Then are our names 
eternized ; then have envy and malice no more power to obſcure 
our merits, or to diſpute our title with us to fame. The privi- 
leges of our ſouls would be nothing, if they were ſubjeR to the 
corruption of the body. Now, fon Marcus, if thy obſtinacy 
will not give thee leave to lay hold on theſe inſtructions; if thou 
wilt ſtill continue thy converſe with brutes, who have no other 
ſenſe than their luſts; if, in a word, thou wilt perſiſt to forfeit 
both mine and thy own reputation by thy ill courſes, I have no 

abſolute authority over thy will; I can only ſatisfy myſelf in that 
I have thus far oppoſed thy vicious inclinations, Farewel ! 


0. POLITENESS and CIVILITY, 


DIOLITENESS is that continual attention which humanity in- 
1 ſpires in us, both to pleaſe others, and to avoid giving them 
any offence. And this qualification, which ſo greatly contributes 
to excite the regard of thoſe about us, is of more eaſy attainment 
than is commonly ſuppoſed. It is not in every one's power to 
have fine parts, or to ſhine in converſation; but every man 
may be polite, if he pleaſes, at leaſt to a certain degree. Polite- 

neſs has infinitely more power to make a perſon beloved, and his 
company ſought after, than the moſt extraordinary parts or at 
tainments he can be maſter of. Theſe ſcarce ever fail of excit- 
ing envy, and envy has always ſome ill-will in it. 

CiviLITY is a ceremonial agreed upon and eſtabliſhed among 
mankind, with a view to give each other external teſtimonies 
of friendſhip, eſteem, and regard. This ceremonial varies with 
the different cuſtoms of nations ; but all have one, of ſome 
| kind or other. And it may reaſonably be preſumed from this 
univerſal practice, that it has its foundation in nature. From 
whence it may be concluded, that Civility is a duty preſcribed 
by the law of reaſon. It is a public teſtimony of our internal 
ſentiments; but the various forms and modes of civility are 
in their own nature indifferent. For the manner of addreſ- 
ſing ourſelves to perſons in various ſtations, of (aluting them, of 
expreſſing our reſpeR, the terms we make uſe of in ſpeaking to 
them, the titles which are to be given them, are all, ori- 
ginally, mere arbitrary formalities which cſtam only has eſta- 
bliſhed. Theſe two things then are certain; the one that 
right reaſon and good ſenſe require us to practiſe ſome kind 
of Civility ; the other, that neither good ſenſe nor right reaſon | 
determine in what particular tacts it ought to conſiſt, The. 
belt manner of ſhewing wr Ow and regard to mankind, 

| i ACA ID a 7 
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as well as the leaſt liable to ſuſpicion, is that of ſerving them by 
all the good offices in our power; but an opportunity for doing 
this does not always offer; it was therefore neceſfary, that certain 
ſigns ſhould be agreed upon, certain demonſtrations, by which we 
might habitually ſnew that we love, eſteem, and honcur them; 
and every nation has choſen theſe which are moſt conformable to 
the ideas and taſte of the people ; and therefore as all are origi- 
nally indifferent, our choice muſt be determined by the various 
cuſtoms of the countries we inhabit. The Engliſhman, the 
Frenchman, the Turk, and the Perſian, ought all to be civil; 


but there is one kind of civility for the Engliſhman, another for 
the Frenchman, another for the Turk, and another for the Per- 


ſian. If men were pure ſpirits, capable of communicating their 
thoughts and ſentiments without exterior ſigns, civility would be 
ſuperfluous; what rencers it neceſſary is, their not having this 
power. In vain do thecynic and the clown declaim againſt ci- 
vility, in vain do they treat it as a falſe and deceitful commerce, 


only proper to maſk and diſguiſe our true ſentiments ; for if they 


really had, as they vught, that benevolence which well-bred per- 
ſons expreſs f cciprocal ſigns, their civility would not be im- 
poſture, 
civility, than who pay a proper regard to the duties of ſociety ; 
but even by this counterfeit civility they furniſh, though invo- 
| luntaiily, an argument in favour of the ſocial virtues ; for he 
v ho affects the outward appearance of virtuous diſpoſitions, con- 
feſſes chat he ought to have them in his heart. Nay, they who 
_ op. nly declare againſt civility, do not deny that we. ſhould feel 
for our fellow-creaturcs frieniſhip, benevolence, and reſpec : 


how unaccountable then is it in them, to defire that we ſhould 


conceal ſentiments fo juit and indiſpenſable. | 

As to Complaiſance, which is an eflential branch of true po- 
liteneſs, it is that honeſt condeſcenſion, by which we bend bur 
wills to render them conformable to thoſe of others. We ſay an 
hon condeſcenſion; for baſely to give way to the wiſh of ano- 


ther in criminal inſtances, is to be an accomplice in his vices 
The complaiſance which is here 


rather than complaiſant. 


ſpoken ot, conſiſts then only in not uncivilly contradicting the 


taſte aud lentiments of any perſon, when we can forbcar with 


innocence; and in complying with the harmleſs inclinations of 


others, and even anticipating them as far as we are able. This 
is not, perhaps, the moſt excellent of all the virtues ; but it is, 
at lealt, extrumely uſeſul, and very agreeable in ſociety. We 
may give picafure to mankind by a courteous behaviour, by a 
guicty of temper, or by ingenious ſallies of wit and humour; 
dut not any of theſe ways of pleaſing is of ſuch univerſal ue as 
complaiſance. You can be courteous only to equals or infe- 


TIOTS ; 


It is true, there are more men who obſerve the rules of 
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riors ; there are a thouſand occaſhons in which your gaiety would 
be ill- F laced; witty turns and reparices do not always preſent 
themſelves ſo readily to the mind as you could wiſh, nor are the 

always reliſhed : but if you are of a g0od-natured and yielding 
temper, if you take a pieafure in contributing to the pleaſure of 
others, you may be atluied of the friendſhip of thoic about you; 
for this is an excellence that will be valued at all times, in all 
places, and on all occaſions, 


_— — D— 


A PHilLosoOPHER'S Aiyice to bis Sox. 


V deareſt youth, with patient ear, 
Thy father's golden precepts hear : 
Wiſer by far than thou attend, 
And view in me the kindeſt friend. 
Who gives advice with gen'rous breaſt, 
_ Truſt me, tis he who loves you beſt; 
In him, and him alone, you'll find 
A true benevalence of mind. | 
Howe'er thy youthful friends may ſtrive 
Thy ſteps from virtu 's paths to drive; 
However ſmooth the fawning ſtrain 
Of flattery, (ſource of deepeſt pain) 
Tho? on the ſoft enchanting tongue, 
The ſweet harmonious ſyren's hung: 
Howc'er tran{porting glides the ſtile, 
Awav—it means but to beguile, 
V/ncn moſt the {trains harmonious flow, 
Tis then impends the dreadful blow; 
Such dire Veluſive talk avoid: | 
H-av*'ns, whem has flatt'ry not deſtroy'd ! 
 Noer let the {weliing look of pride 
From juftice turn thy ſteps aide; 
Court neav'niy wiſdom's fair retteit, 
A 4 then thou halt be truly great. 
Nc'er let tay heart, too Weak, be ſold 
A captive to peœrnicious gold: | 
Ner climb on dire ambition's tow'r, 
Nor gain from wine an impious pœw'r: 
And fly, oh ! fly the fatt'ring ſnare 
(); the too tetipting powerful fair, 
\Who would tor one thort pleaſure gain | 
A fad eternal round of pain?  _ : 
Abhor and fpurn eachanting dice! 
Ah! fly that ever hateful vice! | 
| W noc'er 
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Reſlects with anguiſh on the day, 

When firſt he trod the dangerous way, 
And when he makes the dread account, 
How ſmall, alas! muſt be th' amount! 
How happy if his fate he ſhun ! 

How happy if not quite undone ! 

Fly theſe dire gilded ſnares of ſin, 

80 ſhall thy ſoul have peace within. 

Seck heav'n- born virtue day and night; 
Conſcience will tell thee that is right, 


Never from virtue's ways depart ; 
Store all theſe precepts in thy heart; 
So ſhall each hour with bliſs abound ; 
So with ſucceſs each act be crown'd, 
And when diſeaſe your heart affails, 
And fickneſso'cer your limbs prevails ; 
When fad, alas! you heave for breath ; 
When ev'ry groan's a groan of death; 
Then virtue ſhall your heart defend, 
Virtue ſhall ſhine thy trueſt friend. 
Religion then, with radiant face, 
Shall een thy lateſt moments grace; 
She will uphold the good and juſt, 
Nor e'er deſert their mould'ring duſt ; 
She'll calm the anguiſh of thy breaſt, 
And waſt thee to the realms of reſt, 


A QUESTI O N, J. Poole of Ilmiſter. 


Nobleman dying, left ten ſons; to whom, and to his exe- 
cutor, he bequeathed his eſtate in manner and form follow- 
ing, viz. Imprimus, To his executor, on ſeeing his will per- 
formed, he left 1024 crowns ; the younger fon was to have as 
many, _ half as many as the executor z and fo every fon to 
excred the next younger by the equal ratio of one and half. 
{he queſtion is, what was the elder ſon's . and what the 
eftate the Nobleman left? : 


* 
— — Land — — — 3 — — — 


F „xs rio & T. 1 of Mr. Aon School, 


Sturminſter, 


NE day as J was failing 8. E. by E. I "2 an headland, which 
found (by the compals) to bear S. W. from me; and 


ſtecring the lame courſe five leagues further, the head and bore 
W. by 
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W. by N. from me; then [I failed E. S. E. four leagues, I de- 
mand the bearing and diſtance of the headland then from me, 
and alſo its diſtance from me at firſt? 


1 


— 


A "QUESTION, by V. Z. 


— — Or 


I what time of the year will the Pleiades, or feven ſtars, 
be _ the meridian at midnight ? 


— ——_—_ * 


A QUESTION, 5 J. 8. of Stonchouſe. 


A Man borrowed of his neighbour a rick of hay forty feet 
ſquare, and he paid him two ricks of twenty feet 1quare, 
How rauch had he to pay more ? 


A QUE 8 7 10 N, by J. Mead of Beamiſter. 


Hls hidden myſtery, adepts, now explore; 
Place four threes {night they Il make juſt thirty. four ? 


an ENIGM A, by the fume. 


COME, Muſeum bards, and ſhew 
My hidden name from what's below: 
The price of me cannot be told, 

Nor valued with fineſt gold: 
The chryftal not ſuch glory has, 

Nor Ethiopia's fam'd topaz; _ 
They that my bleſsful precepts un, 
Are irretrievably undone : 

My ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
And ev'ry path of mine is peace. 
Walk in them, mortals, and you'll be 
Happy to all eternity. 


* * 


An ENI G M A, by J. S. of Taunton, 


E Britiſh bards, your attention I claim ; 
Unto the world my name explain ; 

Fo or I'm eſteemꝰd by rich and poor, 

And have been fo in davs of yore. 

It ill us'd, I'm a dangerous thing, 

And to the gallows many bring : 

Yet of great uſe I'm in theſe days, 

And oft deſerve my owner's ' praiſe, 


3 
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'There's ſcarce a houſe, if you look round, 
But in it I'm to be found. 

The ſchool-maſter I oft befriend ; 

To thouſands elſe my aid I lend. 
Of fo great uſe Fam in fine, 

Without my help you ſeldom dine. 


Ai ENIGMA, by T. H. of Camelford. 


HERE pleaſing proſpects meet the roving eye, * 
| Where opening roſes bloſſom, bloom, and die; 
Where j ſſamine the winding grottos clad ; 

In that fair piace I my exiſtence had. 

But my ambition wou'd a tyrant be, 

And ſoon brought numbers ſubject unto me. 

Tho' I'm a tyrant, who for death do thirft, , 
Under my banner hundreds daily lift, 

Perhaps you've read, or elſe you have heard it ſaid, 

How HeQtor's ſword in heaps the Grecians laid ; 

Ho pious damſels ſung in lofty ſtrain _ 1 * 
That Saul and David had their thoufands ſlain: 
Were theſe deprived one of life and breath, 

J have ſent hundreds to devouring death. 

TI reign with tyrant ſway on ſea and ſhore, 

And ſo ſhall do till time ſhall be no more: 

And then my reſidence is fix'd ; but there's ; the doubt ; 

If I ſhoull tell, you'll quickly find me out. 
That in fulpence you may no longer dwell, 
The learned divines agree I'm doom'd to hell. | 


A REBUS, by J. H. F Lympſt on. 
Root which in England you may find with eaſe; 
A Nobleman's title then take, it you pleaſe; 
. And what makes the thief his native country leave, 
= - With the name of a woman who did Samſon deceive 3 3 
And what will ever attend the great; 
With the name of a bird that is as black as a jet. 


Theſe initials join'd, it will make appear, 
VF har | is of great uſe throughout the whole year. 


An Z-F 1 GR 4a M. 


AVS Dolly—me, Thomas, you promis'd to wed ; 
And I, filly Girl, believ'd all that you ſaid. 
That I promis'd to wed you, and love you, *tis true; 
But I've try'd you, my Doll, and I find you won't do. 


8 
_ N 
* 
a. —— — 
— 
; 
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[Number 7. 


From the MONTHLY REVIEW. 
An Account of the ApoLoGy of Theophilus Lindſey, M. A. an 
refigning the Vicarage of Catterick, Yorkſhire, Lately publiſhed, 
Price 38. N > | de 
XL SLKRHE title of this performance (the writers of the 
Sf Monthly Review obſerve) cannot fail to excite the 
; T Ys curioſity of the public. —For a Clergyman to re- 
wf ſign his Living, except from a view to better pre- 
N of ferment, or for ſome other purpoſes merely of a 
worldly nature, is indeed an uncommon phenomenon ; and it is 
natural to enquire what are the cauſes of fo extraordinary a con- 
duct. In the caſe of Mr. Lindſey, his only motive appears to 


| have been a principle of integrity. He hath declined to officiate 


any longer as @ Miniſter of the Church of England, becauſe he 
cannot conſciehtiouſly uſe the forms of its worſhip. Every man 
of honour and virtue will feel the moral excellence of ſuch a 
| behaviour. zZ 86 
But while juſtice is done to Mr. Lindſey's uprightneſs, it may 
ſtill be matter of enquiry, how far the reaſons upon which he 
hath aRted will ſtand the teſt of ſober examination. We mean 
his reaſons in point of intellectual wiſdom and judgement ; for 
with regard to that higher ſpecies of wiſdom which has a refe- 
rence to the approbation of the Supreme Being, and to a future 
ſtate, the man who, with a miſtaken conſcience, gives up his all 
to theſe great objects, is infinitely wiſer than the whole tribe of 
Stateſmen, Politicians, Philoſophers, Divines, and Biſhops, who 
ſo readily facrifice their ſcruples to what they are pleaſed to call 
public utility ; which ſame public utility is always found to have 
a remarkable and happy coincidence with their own private emo- 
lument. A perſon's motives may be right, while his opinions 
are wrong. It was proper, therefore, in Mr, Lindley, to lay his 
. 1 caſe 
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caſe before the world, that it may be ſeen how far he has truth, 
as welt as integrity, on his ſide, 
The Apology is divided into fix chapters. The firſt contains 
ſome ſtrictures on the origin of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
the oppoſition which it met with, fo the time of the Reforma- 
tion. In the ſecond, the ſtate of the Unitarian doctrine, in our 
own country more eſpecially, from the zra of the Reformation, 
is particularly conſidered. The deſign of the third chapter is to 
prove, that religious worſhip is to be offered to the One GOD, 
the Father only. The fourth recites the cauſes of the unhappy 
defection among Chriſtians from the ſimplicity of religious wor- 
| ſhip preſcribed in the Scriptures of the New Teſtament. In the 
fifth, it is ſhewn- how an union in GOD's worſhip may be at · 
tained ; and the ſixth gives a defcription of the writer's particu- 
lar eaſe and difficulties. one ny. SE EE 
It is uſual with us, in reviewing any treatiſe, to follow the or- 
der of the work itſelf. But, in the preſent inſtance, we ſhall re- 
verſe that method, and begin with the laſt chapter; that we may 
be able to gratify our feaders, as early as poſſible, with the au- 
thor's account of his on fituation and conduct, 
As far as my memory goes back,” ſays he, © I was im- 
prefled from my early youth with a love of truth and virtue, a 
| Kew of GOD, and a defire to approve myſelf to him, which 
have never left me to this hour, though not always equally go- 
verned by them, nor improving fo great a favour and bleſſing 
from GOD as I ought to have done. TEEN 
„ After the ufual time ſpent at ſchool and in the Univerſity, I 
entered into the miniſtry of the Goſpel, out of a free and deli- 
berate choice, with a full perſuaſion that it was the beſt way in 
which 1 could ſerve GOD, and be uſeful to man, and with an 
earneſt defire that I might promote theſe the great ends of it. 
Some things in the XXXIX articles of our church I always 
diſapproved. And I remember it ſtruck me at the time, as a 
ſtrange unneceffary entanglement, to put young men upon de- 
claqeg and ſubſcribing their approbation of ſuch a large hetero- 
tous maſs of pofitions and doctrines as are contained in the 
Liturgy, Articles, and Homiles ; eſpecially as I had obſerved that 
none but thoſe called Methodiſts, who were then much ſpoken of, 
_ preached in conformity to them. But I was not under any ſeru- 
ples, or great uneaſineſs on this account. I had hitherto no 


doubts ; or rather, I had never much thought of, or examined 


— the doctrine of the Trinity; but ſuppoſed all was right 
«© Some yeats after, many doubts concerning that doctrine, 
which had ſprung up in the mind at different times, and from va- 
rious cauſes, compelled me to a cloſer ſtudy of the Scriptures 
355 | e with 
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with regard to it ; for the ſtate of ſuſpenſe I was in was very un- 
ealy to me. The more I ſearched, the more I ſaw the little 
foundation there was for the doctrine commonly received and in- 
terwoven with all the public devotions of the church, and could 
not but be diſturbed at a diſcovery ſo ill ſuiting my ſituation. 
For in the end I became fully perſuaded, to uſe St. Paul's expreſs 
words, 1 Corinth. viii. 6. that there is hut one God, the Father, and 
he alone to be worſhipped, This appeared to. be the uniform, 
unvaried language and practice of the Bible throughout. And 
found the ſentiments and practice of Chriſtians in the firſt and 
| beſt ages correſponding with it. In a courſe of time afterwards, 
in the progreſs and reſult of this enquiry, my ſcruples wrought 
ſo far as to put me upon actually taking ſome previous ſteps, 
with a deſign to relieve myſelf by quitting my preferment in the 
church. What prevented this reſolution trom taking place, and 
being compleated, I go on to relate, 5 
1. Deſtined early, and educated for the miniſtry, and my heart 
engaged in the ſervice, when the moment of determination came, 
Il felt a reluctance at caſting myſelf out of my profeſſion and way 
of uſefulneſs, that quite diſcouraged me. This was probably 
heightened by my being alone at the time, having no intimate 
friend to conſult or converſe with; and my imagination might 


be ſhocked by the ſtrangeneſs and ſingularity of what I was go- 


ing to do, ſuch ſubjects then, upwards of fifteen years ago, not 
having been ſo much canvaſſed, or become ſo familiarized, as 
they have been ſince. Theſe apprehenſions, I am convinced, 
had great ſway at the time, and not any worldly retroſpects or 
motives, by which I was never much influenced. And beſide, 
I had then a proſpect of not being left entizely deſtitute of ſup- 
port, if I had gone out of the church. | 35 
But I did not enough reflect, that when unlawful compli - 
ances of any ſort are required, the firſt dictates of conſcience, 
which are generally the righteſt, are to be attended to, and that 
the plain road of duty and uprightneſs will always be found to 
lead to the trueſt good in the end, becauſe it is that which is 
chalked. out by GOD himſelf 1 
2. Many worthy perſons, and ſome of my own acquaintance, 
whole opinions varied little from mine, could nevertheleſs ſatisfy 
themſelves ſo as to remain in the church and officiate in it. Why 
then, it often occurred to me, and others did not ſpare to remon- 
ſtrate, why muſt I alone be fo ſingularly nice and ſcrupulous, as 
not to comply with what wiſer and better men could accommo- 
date themſelves to, but diſtuth others, and diftreſs myſelf, by en- 
thuſiaſtic fancies, purely my own, bred in gloomy ſolitude, which 
by time, and the free communication and unfolding of them to 
others, might be diſperſed ans Iremavyed, and give way to a more 


- Chearful 
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chearful and enlarged way of thinking? It was worth the while 
at leaſt to try ſuch a method, and not raſhly to take a ſtep of 
which I might long repent. 5 
3. It was ſuggeſted, that I was not author or contriver of the 
things impoſed and complained of. All I did was miniſterial 
only, in ſubmiſſion to civil authority ; which is, within certain 
limitations, the authority of GOD, and which had impoſcd theſe 
things only for peace and public good. — That I ought not only 
to leave my benefice, but to go out of the world, if I expected a 
perfect ſtate of things, in which there was no flaw or hardſhip — 
That if there was a general tendency in what was eſtabliſhed to 
ſerve the intereſts of virtue and true religion, I ought to reſt ſa- 
tisfied, and wait for a change in other incidental matters that were 
grievous to me, but not generally felt by others. — That in the 
mean time I had it in my power to forward the deſired work, by 
preparing men's minds for it, whenever there ſhould be a diſpoſi- 
tion in the State to rectify what was amiſs. Therefore, if l 
could, in any way. of interpretation, reconcile the preſcribed 
forms with the Scripture in my own mind, and make myſclf 
eaſy, I was not only juſtified, but to be commended. nw 
„ Theſe conſiderations all together were of weight to divert 
me then from the thought of quitting my ſtation in the church, 
and brought me in time to remain tolerably quiet and eaſy 
in it. Not that I now juſtify myſelf therein. Yea, rather I 
condemn myſelf, But as I have humble hope of the Divine For- 
giveneſs, let not men be too rigid in their cenſures: let thoſe 


only blame and condemn, who know what it is 1 doubt ; to be in 


perplexity about things of the higheſt importance; to be in fear 

of cauſeleſsſy abandoning a ſtation aſſigned by Providence, and 
being found idle and unprofitable, when the Great Maſter came 
to call for the account of the talent received.” 7 


Mr. Lindſey goes on to relate the farther methods he took to 


ſatisfy his own mind; and to perſuade himſelf that he might in- 
nocently continue in a church where there were many things 
which he diſapproved, and wiſhed to have amended, as he knew 
not where he might be in any degree alike uſeful. After 
which he proceeds as follows; 
Thus I went on in the diſcharge of my duty, till a few 
ears ago ; when, from ſome providential awakenings, I ſecretly 
t firmly reſolved to ſeek an opportunity to relinquiſh a ſitua- 
tion that was now become not very ſupportable to me. 
I could not now ſatisfy myſelf with Dr. Wallis's and the 
like ſoftenings and qualifications of the Trinitarian forms in the 
Liturgy, I wondered how I had been able to bring myſelf to 
imagine that I was worſhipping the Father in ſpirit and in truth, 
John iv. 23, 24+ whilſt I was addrefling two other perſons, * 
| ! 
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the San, and God the Holy Ghoſt, and imploring favours ſeverally 
of them in terms that implied their perſonality and diſtin& 

Agency, and Deity, as much as that of the Father, 

If invocations fo particular, language ſo expreſs and per- 
ſonal, might be ſiſted and explained away into prayer to one 

| GOD on 5, I might by the like ſuppoſals and interpretation 
bring myſeif to deify and pray to the Virgin Mary, taking her, 

as the Papiſts do, to be now alive and beautified in Heaven, and 
maintain that I was ftill only praying to the one GOD, who 

was thus invoked in his creature chat was ſo nearly united to 

dim. 

II t appeared to me a blameable duplicity, that whilſt I was 

praying to the one GOD the Father, the people that heard me 
were led, by the language I uſed, to a- themſelves to two 

other perſons, or diſtinct intelligent Agents); ior they would 
never ſubtilize fo far, as to fancy the Son ahd Holy Spirit to be 
merely two modes, or reſpects, or relations of OD to them. 

As one great defign of our Saviour's miſſion was to promote 

the knowledge and worſhip of the Father, he only True GOD, as 
he himſelf tells us, John xvii. 3. I could not think it allow able 

or lawful for me, on any imagined proſpect of doing good, to be 

_ Inſtrumental in carrying on a worſhip which I believed directly 
contrary to the mind of Chriſt, and condemned by him, 

If it be a rule in morals, quad dubitas, ne feceris, it is ſtill 
more evident that we are not to do any thing that we now to be 


evil; no, not to procure the greateſt good, Rom. iii. 8. For GOD 


does not want my ſinful act. It would be impious to ſuppoſe 
that he cannot carry on his government, and promote the felicity 
of his creatures, without it. And although in his Providence he 
may bring good out of my evil, he will not let the doer of it go 
unpuniſhed. And if any thing be evil and odious in his fight, 
prevarication and falſchood is ſuch ; and moſt of all an habitual 
courſe thereof in the moſt ſolemn act a creature can be engaged 
in, the worſhip of him, the holy, all-ſeeing GOD. | . 
It is related in the life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, that his 55 
friend Mr, Nelſon having conſulted him by letter from the 
Hague, in the year 1691, with regard to the practice of thoſe 
Nonjurors who frequented the churches, and yet profeſſed that 
they did not join in the prayers for their Majeſties: As to the 
caſe you put, replied his Grace, I wonder men ſhould be di- 
vided in opinion about it. I think it is plain, that no man can 
join in prayers, in which there is any petition, which he is verily 
perſuaded | is ſinful. I cannot endure to trick any where, much leſs in 
religion.” 
fe Archbiſhop may be held by ſome to be too ſevere a ca- 

ſuiſt. But if it was his opinion, that a man who, after the Re- 


volution, 
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volution, continued attached to the late King James, could not 
conſiſtently or honeſtly frequent a communion of Chriſtians 
where their Majefties King William and Queen Mary were 
prayed for, bo — would he have replied, thought I often with 
myſelf, in the caſe of one, who was not barely preſent, but was 
the mouth of the congregation in offering up prayers to GOD, 
which were believed to be derogatory and i injurious to his peerleſs 
Majeſty and incommunicable perfections, and, in the mind of 
the offerer, a falſe and unworthy repreſentation of him to 
others? This ſeemed a trick in religion, which the * mind of 
that Prelate would have ſtill fs endured.” 

After ſome reflections upon the improbability of any Refor- 
mation's being admitted in our unſeriptural forms of worſhip, 
Mr. Lindley acquaints us, that, in this ſtate of things, he had 


no choice left, but cither to change the public ſervice of the 
church, and make it ſuch as he could conſcientiouſly officiate in, 
or quietly to retire. He could not reconcile himſelf to the for- 


mer, becauſe he looked upon the declaratian of conformity and 
ſubſcription at inſtitution to be ſuch ſolemn ties, that he could 
not be eaſy under ſo great à violation of them. But could he 


have brought his own mind to it, there were ſome things, in his 


ſituation, which would have made ſuch a change impracticable. 
« Upon the moſt calm and ferious deliberation, therefore, 


ſays our author, “ and weighing of every circumſtance, I am 
obliged to give up my Benefice, whatever I ſuffer by it, unleſs 1 


would loſe all inward peace and hope of GOD's favour and ac- 


ceptance in the end. Somewhat of a tendency to an iſſue of 


this ſort, my friends may have occaſionally obſerved, or recollect 


to have been dropped in converſation, or by letter: but I re- 


frained from naming it directly, and thought it became me to be 
filent till the time approached, as my reaſons were not another's, 
nor my conduct a rule for their's ; nor did I know, or believe, 


that any one had ſuch cogent motives to leave his ſtation or mi- 


niſtrations in the church as I had. 

„ The example of an excellent perſon, now living at Wolver- 
hampton, Dr. Robertſon, has been a ſecret reproach to me ever 
ſince I heard of it: for I thought, and perhaps juſtly, that he 
might not have all thoſe reaſons of diſlike to our eſtabliſhed forms 
of worſhip that I had; and, though myſelf not without un- 

known ftraits and difficulties ro ſtruggle with, and nat alone in- 

volved im them, yet have I not all thoſe difluaſives and diſcou- 


nts that he paints forth in his affecting letter to the Biſhop 


of F erns, ſybjoined to his inftruftive and learned work, and | 


which I ſhall take leave to inſert as an ornament and ſuitable 
concluſion of my ſubject and book. 


—  ], | 
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— 13 debating this matter with myſelf, (ſays that 
worthy man, beſides the arguments directly to the purpoſe, ſeves 
ral ſtrong collateral conſiderations came in upon the poſitive fide 
of the queſtion. The ftreightneſs of my circumſtances preſſed 
me cloſe ; a numerous family, quite unprovided for, pleaded with 
the moſt pathetic and moving eloquence. And the infirmities 
and wants of age, now coming faſt upon me, were urged feel- 
ingly. But one fingle conſideration prevailed over all theſe. 
— That the Creator and Governor of the univerſe, whom it is my firſt 
duty to wor ſhip'and adore, being the God of truth, it muſt be diſagree- 
able to him to profeſs, ſubſcribe, or declare, in any matter relating to 
his worſhip and ſervice, what is not believed ftriftly and fimply to be 
owe.” 5 „ eo 
From this account of himſelf, it appears that Mr, Lindſey has 
 aQed with a circumſpection, and delay, which ſhew him to be 
not only an upright,” but a candid, judicious, and ſober- minded 


man. | | | 


———— 


: The Miſchief which may ariſe from what are called WRITE Ly Es. 
| Eremplified by a fatal Inſtance. 


HERE are ſome moral Philoſophers ſo extremely rigid in 
their notions, with regard to right and wrong, that they 
will not allow the {lighteſt deviations from truth, upon any ac- 

count, to be defenſible. To utter palpable falſehoods indeed at 
the inſtigation of malevolence, is to act in a manner by no means 
to be defended : but ſurely there are ſome occaſions when the 
ſuppreſſion of truth may be a venial crime; when a White Lye 
(to adopt a faſhionable mode of ſpeaking) may be forgiven. 
However, as the moſt innocent lyes are ſometimes productive of 
conſequences little expected by thoſe who deliver them, and bring 
them into embarraſlingy if not dangerous ſituations, the white 
lyar ſhould not wantonly ſport with the characters or ſituations of 
his friends and acquaintance ; for he may play off a lye with the 
beſt deſign imaginable, and find that deſign moſt unhappily de- 
eee ee 9 e 


Charles Griſdale, a young fellow, with an infinite deal of good 
nature, and with parts rather brilliant than ſolid, told as many 
white lyes, perhaps, as any man in England: he was certainly 
never guilty of black ones, becauſe he did not deliberately in- 
tend by any of his lyes to deſtroy the peace, or wound the repu- 


tation of a ſingle creature breathing. His intentions were al- 


ways laudable; but his proceedings, in conſequence of them, 
were not always ſucceſsful. To bring people whom he knew, 
and for whom he had a regard, at variance, amicably together, 

3 os | ee 
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was the principal delight of his life: and in order to bring about 

a reconciliation, he did not ſcruple to tell each of them what the 
other never ſaid, Having frequently ſucceeded by this ſpecies of 
pardonable falſehood, having never failed indeed of gaining his 
point, he perſevered in his white lying with an increaſed ſelf-ap- 
probation, (ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of good intentions, ) 
and did not imagine that his manner of lying for the ſervice of 
friends was in the leaſt cenſurable, till he found himſelf involved 
in a very Cifagreeable affair by his benevolent officiouſneſs. 

Calling one day upon an intimate friend at his chambers, for 
whom he had ſo great an eſteem, that he would have ſerved him 
at the riſque of his life, (there are ſome men ſtill of this heroic 
diſpoſition) he found him in a way in which he did not at all ex- 
pect to ſee him: he found him diſcontented, and in a very ill hu- 

mour. 
Charles immediately enquired into the cauſe of his _ 

uneaſineſs. Take up that note,” replied he, peeviſhly, and 
pointing to a table at a little diſtance from | them, «© it will ll 
„ naccount for the alteration you ſee in me.“ 

Charles obeyed, read the note, and expreſſed his ſurprize as well 
as concern at the contents of it. Some malicious Devil (laid 

he, throwing down the paper in a paſſion,) has been at work 
* here. Your Amelia never would, I am perſuaded, have writ- 
* ten ſuch a note, had ſhe not been ſtrongly induced, by the miſ- 
“ repreſentations of malevolence, to ſee you in a new light, in 
an unfavourable light. Whoever has attempted to leſſen you 
« in her eyes, by uttering a ſingle ſyllabve to your diſadvantage, 
© merits a ſevere correction.“ 
Charles ſpoke theſe few words with ſuch a warmth in his deli- 
very, that his friend felt himſelf not a little pleaſed with it, tho! 
it was not ſufficient to alleviate the pain which Amelia's cutting 
expreſſions had inflicted. | 5 

This friend of Charles's was a Mr. Morriſon, a young ſtudent 
in one of the Inns of Court; and by his diligence co-operating 
with a very good capacity, promiſed to make a conſiderable figure 
in his profeſſion, He was of a genteel family; but he had more 
flattering hopes of raiſing a fortune from his connections, than 
from his relations. 

Morriſon read the books proper for his peruſal the books re- 
lating to juriſprudence with a laudable attention ; but he did not 
pu: ſue his ſtudies with that unremitted perſeverance, by which 
many ſlaves to Salkeld and Ventris injure their own conſtitu- 
tions, without being in the leaſt ſerviceable to the conſtitution of 
their country. He judiciouſiy relieved his mind by temporary 
relaxatioas; 3 and as thoſe relaxations were not of an enfeebling 

nature, 
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nature, he returned to bis learned volumes with no abatement of 
his aſſiduĩty. 

As Mr. Morriſon was not addicted to any vicious purſuits, he 
never ſpent the time which he allotted for amuſement with the li- 
bertines of his own ſex, or with the votaries of licentiouſneſs 

among the other. Not having a violent paſſion for any public 
| places, he generally paſſed his evenings in private familie of his 
acquaintance. 

Of all the families he viſited upon an intimate footing, the 
Rowlands were particularly agreeable to him, becauſe they were 
muſical. Mr. Rowland played a good fiddle himſelf; ſeveral of 
his friends performed very decently on various inſtruments ; ; and 
his daughters, with melodious voices, ſung with much taſte. 
It was not probable that Morriſon could be intimate in ſuch a 
family, without feeling a predilection for one of the ſyrens be- 
longing to it. Amelia, the ſecond daughter, was his favourite, 
and ſeemed very well pleaſed with his preferring her to her ſiſ- 
ters, one of whom was foon thrown into a moſt diſquieting ſitua- 
tion by the progreſs which ſhe made in her lover's heart. - 


Amelia's paſſion for Morriſon was not leſs ardent than his was 


for her; but ſhe, with the greateſt diſcretion, prevented its ap- 
pearing in an improper manner. 
As Mr. Rowland had the higheſt regard for his Amelia's 
: lover, becauſe he was thoroughly acquainted with his intrinſic 
merit, and as he had ſufficient reaſon to believe that he would, by 
his parts and his patronage, riſe to ſome poſt of eminence in the 
law, he rather forwarded than retarded the union of which he 
was ſo deſirous. When his young friend therefore ſolicited his 
conſent in form, he returned no difcouraging anſwer ; he on 
deſired to withhold his abſolute compliance, till he received his 
_ father's approbation. | 

Morriſon, fully ſatisfied with that reply, having no doubt of 
his father's conſent, wrote a dutiful letter without delay, on the 
ſubject which engroſſed his attention, and waited with impatience 
for the return of the poſt. 

It was during the conveyance of this letter to Mr. Morriſon in 
the moſt northern part of England, that his fon received the be- 
| fore-mentioned note, occaſioned by the baſe manceuvres of Miſs 

Rowland, who being paſſionately in love with the man by whom 
her ſiſter had been diſtinguiſhed, was furiouſly jealous, and re- 
ſolved to do all in her power to ſupplant her. 

Charles, who alſo viſited the Rowlands, eager to ſerve his in- 
jured friend, hurried away, without mentioning Es deſign to 
him; and, as ſoon as he ſaw Amelia, told er that ſhe had, by 
her cruel note, killed the moſt delerying man in the world. 
No. 7. 1 Amelia, 
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Amelia, who by this time had ſincerely repented of her raſh 
note, (in conſequence of a diſcovery by which her lover was en- 
tirely cleared of the charge againſt him) and having naturally 
very weak nerves, fell into an hyſteric fit. | 
Charles, the moment he had procured proper aſſiſtance for her, 
returned with precipitation to his friend, and acquainted him 
with the ſituation in which he had left the miſtreſs of his heart; 
encouraging him alſo to believe, while he alarmed him with his 
intelligence, that her love for him was exceſſive, and that his ap- 
pearance before her would immediately, on her being ſenſible of 
jt, extinguiſh all her reſentment. | 1 
Morriſon was very ready to fly to the woman he loved with 
the warmeſt affection, and whoſe unjuſt, injurious accuſation, 
he fincerely pardoned, He flew to her; but there is no ſaying 
how he looked; there is no deſcribing what he felt, when he 
found her in the agonies of death. po ne” 


— 
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Tus ART or P LEASING, 
In a Series of LETTERS from the Earl of CH=——RE—D ts 
e Mä,ſter STANHOE. e 
[ Continued from Page 76. ] 
)) SS & — OG, 
My dear little Boy, | Bath, 

H E means of pleafing vary according to time, place, and 
1 perſon ; but the general rule is the trite one, Endeavour to 
pleaſe, and you will infallibly pleaſe to a certain degree ; con- 
ſtantly ſhow a deſire to pleaſe, and you will engage people's ſelf- 
love in your intereſt ; a moſt powerful advocate. This, as in- 
deed almoſt every thing elſe, depends on attention, or more pro- 
perly les attentions. Be, therefore, minutely attentive to the cir- 
cumſtances of time, place, and perſon, or you may happen to of- 
fend, where you intend to pleaſe; for people, in what touches 
themſelves, make no allowances for flips or inadvertencies, 
To be diſtrait in company is unpardonable, and implies a con- 
tempt for it, and is not leſs ridiculous than offenſive. There is 
little difference between a dead man, and a diſh ait; what diffe- 
rence there is, is entirely to the advantage of the former, whoſe 
inſenſibility every body ſees is not voluntary. Some people, 
moſt abſurdly, affect diſtraction, as thinking that it implies deep 
thought and ſuperior wiſdom ; but they are greatly miſtaken, for 
every body knows, that, if natural, it is a great weakneſs of the 
mind, and an egregious folly affected. A wiſe man, inſtead of 
| | | not 
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not uſing the ſenſes which he has, would wiſh them all to be 
multiplied, in order to ſee and hear, at once, whatever is ſaid or 
done in company. | 
Be you then attentive to the moſt trifling thing that paſſes 
where you are; have, as the vulgar phraſe is, your eyes and your 
ears always about you. It is a very fooliſh thought, a very com- 
mon ſaying, ©* I really did not mind it;“ or, I was thinking of 
quite another thing at that time.” The proper anſwer to ſuch in- 
genious excuſes, and which admits of no reply, is, Why did you 
not mind it, you was preſent when it was ſaid or done? Oh! but 
| you may ſay you was thinking of quite another thing; if ſo, _ 
why was you not in quite another place proper for that impor- 
tant other thing, which you ſay you was thinking of? But, you 
will ſay, perhaps, that the company was ſo filly that it did not 
deſerve your attention: that, I am ſure, is the ſaying of a fall 
man ; for a man of ſenſe knows that there is no company FA 
filly, that ſome uſe may not be made of by attention, 
Tou ſhould have (and it is to be had if you pleaſe) a verſabi- 
lity in attention, which you may inſtantaneouſly apply to diffe- 
rent objects and perſons, as they occur. Remember that, with- 
out theſe attentions, you will never be fit to live in good company, 


nor indeed any company at all ; and the beſt thing you can do 


will be to turn Chartreux. When you preſent yourſelf, or are 
preſented for the firſt time in company, ſtudy to make the firſt im- 
preflion you give of yourſelf as advantageous as poſſible, This 
you can only do at firſt, by what ſolid people commonly call tri- 
fles, which are air, dreſs, and addreſs. Here invoke the affiſtance 
of the graces : even that filly article of dreſs is no trifle upon 
theſe occaſions, 1 3 3 85 
Never be the firſt nor the laſt in the faſhion, Wear as fine 
clothes as men of your rank commonly do, and rather better than 
worſe; and when you are well dreſſed once a day, do not ſeem to 
know that you have any clothes on at all, but let your motions be 
as eaſy as they could be in your night gown. A fop values him- 
ſelf upon his dreſs ; but a man of ſenſe will not neglect it in his. 


youth at leaſt. The greateſt fop I ever ſaw, was at the ſame | 


time the greateſt ſloven; for it is an affected ſingularity of dreſs, 
be it of what ſort it will, that conſtitutes a fop, and every body 
will prefer an over-dreſſed fop to a ſlovenly one. Let your ad- 
_ dreſs, when you firſt come into company, be modeſt, but without 
the leaſt baſhfulneſs or ſheepiſhneſs ; ſteady, without impudence, 
and unembarraſſed, as if you were in your own room. This is a 
difficult point to hit, and therefore deſerves great attention ; no- 
thing but a long uſage in the world, and in the beſt company, 
can poſſibly give it, — — 
e 92 A young 
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A young man without knowledge of the world, when he fift 
goes into a faſhonable company, where moſt are his ſuperiors, is 
commonly either annihilated by mauvaiſe honte, or, if he rouſes 
and laſhes himſelf up to what he only thinks a modeſt aſſurance, 
he runs into impudence and abſurdity, and conſequently offends, 
inſtead of pleaſing. Have always, as much, as you can, that air 
ar douceur, which never fails to make favourable impreſſions, pro- 
vided it be equally free from an inſipid ſmile, or a pert ſmirk, 

„% V 
A dear little Bey, . Bath, 
YAREFULLY avoid an argumentative and diſputative 
turn, which too many people have, and ſome even value 
themſelves upon, in company; and, when your opinion differs 
from others, maintain it only with modeſty, calmneſs, and gen- 
tleneſs; but never be eager, loud, or clamorous; and, when you 
find your antagoniſt beginning to grow warm, put an end to the 
diſpute by ſome genteel ladinage. For, take it for granted, if the 
two beſt friends in the world diſpute with eagerneſs upon the moſt 
trifling ſubject imaginable, they will, for the time, find a mo- 
| mentary alienation from each other. Diſputes upon any ſubject 
are a fort of trial of the underſtanding, and muſt end in the mor- 
tification of one or other of the difputants. On the other hand, 

I am far from meaning that you ſhould give an univerſal aſſent to 
all that you hear ſaid in company; ſuch an aflent would be mean, 
and in ſome cafes criminal; but blame with indulgence, and cor- 

rect with douceur. on 4186 
It is impoſſible for a man of ſenſe not to have a contempt for 
fools, and for a man of honour not to have an abhorrence of 
knaves ; but you muſt gain upon yourſelf, fo as not to diſcover 
either in their full extent. They are, I fear, too great a majority 
to contend witch; and their number makes them formidable, tho' 
not reſpectable. They commonly hang together, for the mutual 
uſe they make of each other. Shew them a reſerved civility, and 
let them not exiſt with regard to you. Do not play off the fool, 
as is too commonly done by would-be wits, nor ſhock the knave 
unneceſſarily, but have as little as poſſible to do with either; and 
remember always, that whoever contracts a friendihip with a 
knave, or a fool, has ſomething bad to do or to conceal. A young 
man, eſpecially at his firſt entering into the world, is generally 
judged of by the company he keeps ; and it is avery fair way of 
judging : and though you will not, at firſt, be able to make your 
way, perhaps, into the teſt company, it is always in your power 
to avoid bad. It may be that you will aſk me, how TI define g 

and bad company? and I will do it as well as I can ; for it is of 
the greateſt importance to know the difference. PE 

| 750 
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Gord company conſiſts of a number of people of a certain 
faſhion, (I do not mean birth,) of whom the majority are 
reckoned. to be people of ſenſe, and of decent characters : in 
ſhort, of thoſe who are allowed univerſally to be, and are called 
good company. It is poſſible, nay probable, that a fool or two 
may ſneak, or a knave or two intrude into ſuch company; the 

former, in hopes of getting the reputation of a little common 
ſenſe; and the latter, that of ſome common honeſty. But, bi 
þlura nitent, like Horace, you mult not be offended paucis maculis. 

Bad company is, whatever i is not 8 allowed to be good 
company; but there are ſeveral gradations in this, as in the 
other: and it will be impoſſible for you, in the common courſe 
of life, not to fall ſometimes into bad company; but get out of 
it as ſoon, and as well as you can. There are ſome companies 
ſo blaſted and ſcandalous, that, to have been with them twice, 
would hurt your character both as to virtue and parts: ſuch is 
the company of bullies, ſharpers, jockies, and low debauchees 
either in wine or women, not to mention fools. On the other 
hand, do not, while young, declaim and preach againſt them 
like a Capuchin : you are not called upon to be a repairer of 
wrongs, Or a reformer of manners. Let your own be pure, and 
leave others to the contempt or indignation they deſerve. 
Ibdere is a third fort of company, which, without being ſcan- 
dalous, is vilifying and degrading; I mean, what is called [w 
company, which young men of birth and faſhion, at their firſt 
appearance in the world, are too apt to like, from a degree of 
baſhfulneſs, muvarſe bene: and lazineſs, wh ch is not ealily 
rubbed off. It you tink into this fort of company but for one 
year, you will never emerge from it, but remain as obſcure and 
 infignificant as they are theirfclves, Vanity is allo a great in- 
ducement to keep low company; for a man of quality is fure to 
be the firlt man in it, and to be admired and flattered, thou Zh, 
perhaps, the greateſt fool in it. Do not think I mean, by {Be 
company, people of no birth; for birth goes for nothing with 
me, nor, I hope, with you. ; ; but I mea n, dy low company, ob- 
ſcure, infizaiticant people, unknown and unſeen in the polite 
part of the world, and diſtinguiſhed by no one particular merit 
or talent, unleſs, perhaps, by ſoaking and ſitting out theit even- 
ings; for drinking is generally the dull and indecent occupation 
of ſuch company. 

There is another ſort of company "which L wiſh vou to avoid 
in general, though now and then (but ſeldom) there may be no 
harm in fecing it: I mean the company of ways, witlings, buf- 
foons, mimics, and merry fellows, who are all of them com- 
monly the dulictt fellows in the world with the ſtrongeſt animal 
ſpirits. It from mere ca you go into ſuch company, do 


not 
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not wear in it a ſevere, philoſophical face of contempt of their 
illiberal mirth, but content yourſelf with acting a very inferior 
part in it: contract no familiarity with any of the performers, 
which would give them claims upon you, that you could not 
with decency either ſatisfy or reject : call none of them by their 
Chriſtian names, as Jack, Frank, &c. but uſe rather a more cere- 
monious civility with them than with your equals ; for nothing 
keeps forward and petulant puppies at a proper — ſo effec- 
tually as a little ceremony. 


[To be continued. ] 


RIDDLES i REAL LIFE. 

5 it not a riddle, that a man with a place of ſixty pounds 2 

. year under the Government, can live like a gentleman who 
has a frechold of three hundred a year? 

Is it not a riddle, that a man who is a bankrupt, and has de- 
livered up upon oath all his effects to his creditors, ſhall within a 
year, 1 be a greater man than ever, and may be ride i in his 
coach 

s it not a riddle, how young people, at firſt ſetting out in life, 
without a halfpenny, (comparatively ſpeaking) ſhall live as if 
they had ever ſo * a fortune, keep country-houſes, horſes, f 
dogs, & c.. 
Ils it not a riddle, bow numbers of our Clergy can anſwer to 
their conſciences to neglect their pariſhioners in the manner they 
do, whole ſouls are committed to their care, and for whom they 
muſt be anſwerable at the day of Judgement? 
ls it not a riddle, that when one man has injured another, it 
| ſhould be looked upon as a point of honour, and the way to re- 
trieve his character, by ſending him out of the world, or by 
making him his murderer ? 

1s it not a riddle, how a man can bow and cringe to any great 
man, ſay, do, and ſwear any thing he bids him, right or wrong, 
and yet this man be looked upon as an honeſt man, and all to 
procure a place or a penſion ? 

Is it not a riddle, when a man who has been all his life the 
greateſt villain, robbed, cheated, and lived the moſt debauched 
liſe, and at laſt executed ; ; yet a Clergyman ſhall very devoutly 
thank God for taking to himſelf the ſoul of our dear brother here 
2 in ſure and certain hope of a reſurrection to eternal 
life? 


Is it not a riddle, PITT a man who will lye, 3 and commit ”— 


every kind of wickedneſs, yet if another man ſhould tell Fr he 
yes, 
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yes, (when he really does) he muſt run the riſque of being run 
through the body ? 

Is it not a riddle, that many of our * who are modeſt, ſo- 
ber women, ſhould 2dmit into their company men of the vileſt 
principles, and worſt of characters, and ſhould prefer the greateft 
rakes for huſbands to men of virtue and fobriety ? 

s it not a riddle, that a man ſhould live the moſt wicked and 
ng ogy life upon earth, and yet expect to go to Heaven when 
he dies? 

Is it not a riddle, that proviſions of every kind ſhould be ſo ex- 
cefſive dear, when Providence bleſſes us with plenty, and we have 
more than we can conſume fairly and honeſtly ? 

Is it not a riddle, that we ſhould encourage foreign manufac- 
tories to the prejudice of our own, ſo as to oblige our poor to fly 
to diſtant parts tor ſupport ? 

Is it not a riddle, that ſo many of our Clergy, who profeſs to 
be teachers and Diſciples of the bleſſed Jeſus, thould live lo con- 

trary to his laws and precepts ? 
Ils it not a riddle, that in a late Middleſex election 200 a : 
odd ſhould be more than 1100 and odd? 
Ils it not a riddle, that tradeſmen who can give their debt 
little or nothing, ſhould breed them up at boarding-ſchools, where 
they learn nothing but inſolence and extravagance of every kind, 
love of pleaſure, dreſs and intrigue, and yet expect that honef: 
ung tradeſmen ſhould marry chem, in expectation of * 
notable wives ? 


8 


—— 


7. the PRINT ER. 
P IC TURES N TIM Es. 


— Hominem pagina noſtra ſabit. Marr. 


HAIR-DRESSERS, Tar Logs. 


F the Romans had a ſet of fabulous Gods amongſt them, the 
gliſb are not much behind them. But it is enough to make 
augh to think they worſhip Barbers and Taylors, though it 
Is feally fact. Thoſe are the deities who make the Gentleman: 


out of Londen every Sunday / One may ſee apprentices, who have 

been all the week confined behind the counter, ſtrutting forth in 
| ſcarlet and gold, and a long ſword, looking as big as a City Al- 
derman on a Lord Mayor's s day: and if you ſpeak to any of 'em, 


3 you 


and, my ſtars! only think what a number of their mating turn 
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you. have only this reply, — ** Demme, Sir, if you affront a 
« gemman, d'ye fee, demme, I'Il run you through the body, 
«6 by — | | 


Tempora mutantur, & nis mutamur in lis, 


ATTORNIES CLERKS. 


IN London theſe pretty creatures are ſeldom ſeen till the even- 
ing, when they faſten on their ſwords, place on their coctaded hats, 
and ſtrut to the playhouſe, or ſome other public place, where they 


diſcover their accompliſhments in impudence, ſwearing, lying, 


and other ſimilar polite qualities. In general they ſwear a toler- 


able fich, lye with a good grace, and at laſt put a deviliſh bold 
face on the matter. They ogle every woman they meet, talk of 


ladies of quality they are intimately acquainted with, and ſwear 
they have a dozen invitations to different Noblemen, Theſe ani- 


mals are very harmleſs, and do no manner of miſchief but with 


their tongucs, In idea they knock down watchmen, break lamps, 
kick up confounded duſis, lay waiters behind the fire, and play hell 


with every body they meet; but in every other reſpec they are 


as peaceable as lambs, and fit at the deſs with the moſt philoſo- 


phic eaſe imaginable. The Country Gentlemen are very different 


from the Town. Their ſummum bonum hes in drinking them- 


ſelves dead drunk, ſwearing like any mad, playing ſmoak with the 


girls, hunting [ie Devils, and being mon/trous jolly fellows. Theſe 


are not quite ſo harmleſs as the others; their manners being more 
rough, their behaviours leſs engaging, and their affected airs ſo 
intolerable, that they are ſcarce bearable. But to leave them, 
and ſpeak of the Diſciples of 55 


3 „ 
THE Phyſical Gentry act more cautiouſly than any other 


_ profeſſion, and ſeldom let any one underſtand them; though 
there are many of the young ones much better verſed in Ariſtotle 


than Hippocrates, and know as little of phyſic as of any thing 


_ elſe. Their curious manner of talking puts me in mind of Co- 
| hen's exhibition, where, for about ſix- pence, he gives you more 


than 500 technical terms of phyfic, and talks as familiarly of the 


| thorax and abdomen, lobes of the lungs, the pericardium, the 


omentum, doubling of the ilia, veſica urinalis, uretera, and 
emulgents, as if every body underſtood him. When I am able 
to comprehend them, (and I am now ſtudying a Phyſical Dic- 


tionary,) I ſhall mention them more particularly. 


* 
To 
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n ß 

I 

Eser. is of ſo real importance, that I can t but ima- 

gine a ſpeculation on it will be of univerſal uſe. 

One might conſider a human ſoul, (ſays an ingenious wile) 
without education, like marble in a quarry, which ſhews none 
of its inherent beauties, till the ſkill of the poliſher fetches out 
the colours, ſpots, and veins, that run through the body of it. 
Education after the fame manner, when it works on a noble 
mind, draws out every latent virtue to view, which otherwile 
would not make its appearance. 

In childhood the foundation of knowledge i is laid ; the edu- 
cation of a child ſhould degin by times: for if we imbibe any 
falſe notion when young, it cleaves to us commonly when ad- 
vanced in years, and it is very difficult toſhake it ever off. The 
magiſterial ſeverity of ſome pedagogues frightens more learning 

2 of children than ever they whip in. Leſſons and precepts 

ught to be ſmooth and gentle at firſt, not frightened. by an 

auſtere countepance, or ſmarting cane. 

Correction in a moderate degree is always right; but then 
thoſe who have the care of youth ſhould conſider the unſteady 
and wanton ways young people are poſſeſſed off, I think it one 
of the moſt important things in the world, in having the care of 
youth; for according to his education, he will be happy or miſe- 
rable in the world to come. | When a little more advanced in 
life, and he begins toenter upon a more buſy ſcene, his natural 
_ diſpoſition to any particular art, ſcience, profeſſion, or trade, ſhould | 
be conſidered. The chief deſign of learning is alſo to render a man 
an agreeable companion to himſelf, and teach him to ſupport 
ſolitude with pleaſure. Some think to dance, fence, talk French, 
&c. comprehend the Gentleman, I afk their pardon, if I tell 
them that ta be prudent, honeſt, and good, are infinitely better 
accompliſhments. Some of the poorer fort may ſay, we cannot 
if we would give our children a good education: Pl allow that; 
but I appeal to any perſon, if it is not in their power to form 
their minds te the practice of virtue. How many Bibles are 
there diſtributed to thoſe who cannot conveniently purchaſe them, 

an honourable Society in London, for thoſe very reaſons !.--To 
conclude : There is no virtue. which a lad might not be taught. 
Whether a man intends a life of buſineſs or pleaſure, it is impoſ- 


ſible to purſue either in an elegant « manner without a good edu- 
cation. mY 


No. 7 8 f X AN 


In one enraptured never- ceaſing lay, 
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1 the bright regions of eternal day, 
Where, in inſpired notes, glad cherubs ſing, 


To Nature's God, her Father, and her King, 
Deſcend, meek Patience! Heaven's beſt, richeſt grant, 


Whoſe 


O ! hover round the melancholy bed, 


So potent is thy ſalutary ſway, 


Marth 2, 1774. 


* 


6—— cm. 


T hat want, oppreſſion, ſickneſo, grief, and care, 
Stripp'd of their rigour, paſs half felt way, 

Or like the terrors of a dream appear. 
*Tis guilt alone appalls the human heart, 
Prompts the unpity'd ſigh, the inceflant tæar, 
That in ſuch baleful poiton dips the dart, 

A wounded ſpirit who could ever bear? 


| To man, whoſe itubborn, whoſe ungovern'd will 
1 Can ev'ry bleſſing, every joy ſupplant, 
5 And in their place ſet ev'ry poignant ill. 

O come, ſurrounded with thy ſober train 
Of Meekneſs, Piety, and holy Hope, 
5 Bleſs'd ſource of peace, bleſs'd cure for ev'ry pain! 
| Without whoſe aid the proudeſt ſpirits droop. 

Kindly deſcend to thoſe whoſe humble mind 
EK no no relief, but what from patience ſprings ; 


grief's no cure, whoſe pangs no reſpite find: 
On theſe deſcend ! with healing in thy wings. 


Where ling'ring ſickneſs claims thy foſt'ring care; 
Thy influence rears the drooping ſuff*rer's head, 
And gives a ray of merit to his prayer. 
*T'is thine to ſoothe the rugged hand of power, 
Too chear the weak, to comfort thoſe that faintz 
From orphan cheeks to wipe the guſhing ſhower, 
And {teal the anguiſh from the wartyr'd ſaint. 


A. II. 


| 1 6A n. | 


I With countenance ſerene ; 
Vinter, at their approach 
With all his magazine. 


To Hyperbor'an elimes he's fled, 


| » decamps 


From. whence his force he drew 4 


ff APRIL 
CE April now leads on the ſpring 
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To climes oppreſs'd with endleſs ſnow, 
To climes explor'd by few. 


No longer now thoſe winds we hear 
That bellow'd on the main ; 

No more in torrents from the ſkies 
Deſcends the rapid rain, 


But Sol's mild beams, and gentle ſhow rs, 
Alternate now preſide; 
Dunerring wiſdom holds th' ſcales, 
And does their time divide. 


The early lark, at dawn of day, 
Now up the welkin ſoars; 

And from his little warbling throat 
A grateful matin pours. 


With harmony the air is fill'd ; 
The landſcapes all are gay; 

While burſting buds, and blooming trees, 
Their matchleſs teints diſplay. 


The ſportive flocks we now behold 
Spread o'er the flow'ry lawns, 
And gameſome lambkins friſk and play 

Beſide their ſleecy dams. 


The hills, the vales, and pleaſant plains, 
Appear in verdant veſt; 

The woods, the groves, and ſmiling meads, 
In lovely green are dreſt. 


The huſbandman ſurveys with * 

_ His cultivated lands, 

As on ſome pleaſant eminence 
He contemplative ſtands. 
3 | His breaſt with longing hope is fuld; 
5 Already he begins 
(W hate” er the preſent proſpect is) 

To count his future gains, 


E Axronv. TT R. 


B——x, ; 


———_— 


Pa 
__— 


egen 7 a Table at « Chop- Houſe, foo fro RE | 
Royal-Exchange. 


EAR Betty, emblem of thy chop-houſe ware, 

As broth reviving, and as French bread fair ; 
5 | As thy ſweet eyes, no cruet half fo bright, 
| * Tho' of cut-glaſs, by a 5 s light; 


Thy 


— CY 
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Thy hands, for ſoftneſs, ſhame the ſweet-bread's touch, 
Thy fingers all exceed the raddiſh much 
Blue veins appear upon thy lovely ſkin, 
Like dainty mould, or Cheſhire- cheeſe fo thin; 
Thy breafts, all ſwelling o'er thy leathern ſtays, 
Seem like a pot juft boiling twenty ways; 
No Durham muſtard, made the day before, 
Is half {o quick as you, from Two *till Four : 
Sharp as my knife, and piercing as my fork, 
Is thy dear wit; and, Oh! when country pork 
In ſeaſon comes, how does thy comic voice 
Join in the feaſt, like that, and apple-ſauce ! 
As leaves of endive is thy curling hair, 
Thy forehead like a muffin, bak'd fo fair; 
And when I fain would paint thy gentle mind, 
I talk of pigcons, and of lambkins kind, 
E're the vile buicher, or the poulterer drew 
That knife which ſent them to be dreſt by you. 
O Betfey, could I turn and ſhift my love 
With the ſame art that you your ſteaks can move, 
My heart, thus cook'd, might prove a chop-houſe feaſt, 
And you alone ſhould be the welcome gueſt. 
But, deareſt girl, the flames that you impart, - 
Like chop on grid-iron broil my tender heart; 
Which, if thy kindly helping hand beu't nigh, 
Muſt, like an unturn'd chop, hiſs, burn, and fry ; 
And muſt, at laſt, thou ſcorcher of my foul, 
Shrink, and become an undiftinguiſh'd coal. 


— — 


— — wꝛůÄ— 
n - . 


An Anſwer to the Queſtion by Philotheorus, inſerted March 19, | 


HE firſt rule in the choice of a friend,” ſays a celebrated 
author, is not to love him before you know him; 
NJ the next, which is not leſs important, is to chuſe him from 
among the ſociety of the good and virtuous.” 8 
Almoſt at firſt ſight we may know if a man be of quick or 
flow parts, if he be gay or ſerious, clowniſh or polite, talkative 


or reſerved, witty or ſtupid ; we fee almoſt all this in his eyes, 


in his attitude, in his geſtures, and in his diſcourſe ; but we can- 

not ſo eaſily diſcover whether he has virtue and probity. It re- 

quires more time to be certain in reſpect to this laſt property; 

and till we are as well aſſured of it, as it is poſſible for us to be, 
£ | | We 
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we ought not prodigally to beſtow upon him, from equivocal ap- 
pearances, the precious title of friend, 

Some, for tlie trial of a friend, have had recourſe to the chy- 
mical proceſs of a bottle, and others to a fictious diſtreſs, The 
firſt do not confider that a man deprived of reaſon is no longer a 

man; and the laſt do not reflect, that, on certain occaſions, a 
man may want the power, though he wanted not the will, to re- 
lieve the diſtreſſes of his friend. Ts | 
Would you have one infallible rule? From a man's domeſtic 
char :Cter alone, a perfect knowledge of him muſt be obtained, 
Such a iather, matter, brother, fon, or huſband, as he ſhall be 
found, ſuch a friend will he be. It is moreover in the minute 
circumftunces of his conduct that we are to enquire fer his real 


character. In theſe he is under the influence of his natural 6it- 3 
poſition, and acts from himſelf, which in his more open and im- 1 


portant actions, he may be drawn by public opinion, and many 
other external motives, from that bias which nature would have 
taken. | | | 5 5 | 
WII to make choice of a friend, the firſt qualities I would 
look tor in him ſhould be ſincerity and ſenſibility; for theſe ate 
/ the foundation of almoſt all other virtues. i, 
Vetminſter- School. J. L. junior. 


An Anfiver, by R. C. of Whiddon, h the Queſtion prepoſed ly 
Maſter M iImott, of Mr. Stoke's School, Colyton, Devon, in- 
ſerted April 16. : | 


AN Anſwer to yeur's I briefly have ſet down, 
Which is A 5, B 11, and C 13 crowns, 


3 .“ The like Anſwef has been ſeat by E. Boucher, of King- 
| ſton Academy, and J. THEO. | f 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to the Queſtion of W. II. jun. of Dean 

5 Prior, znferted April 16. „ 

friend of Dzan Prior, to your's an Anſwer I found, 
And in the following lines it is expret:ly ſet down: 

THE number of perſons that at the tavern were, 

I found to be twelve, and doth evidently appear 

That if each of thefe twelve perſons ten ſhillings pay down, 

The reckoning, I find, muſt be -xaRQly fix pound; 

And if two perſons leſs than the twelve had heen there, 

They then muſt have paid cwo ſhillings each more; 


Buy 


* 
* 
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But had it have happen'd to be three perſons more than twelve, 
Then they might have paid two ſhillings leſs, and anſwer'd 
as well, 


— — —— . 


: - N 
9 


Auſiuer, by M. B. a Girl of Menhenniot, to the — of 
Paupilus, inſerted March 19. 


YOU have with art, upon my word, 
= * the terrors of a SWORD. 


| Haſwer, by the ſame, to the 2 7 G. P. inſerted April 16. 


YOUR traveller, Sir, I will declare, 
A RIO" COMPASS doth appear. 


6 


5 by Maſter Kettle, of Mr. Stokes 8 School, ' Colyton, to 
a Queſtion inſerted April 16. 


2 —— 


O the ſquare of the perpendicular, or length of the tree, 
. 70 feet, add the ſquare of the baſe, or the breadth of the 
moat, 17. The ſquare root of that ſum is the hypothenuſe, or 
length of the ladder, 72 feet and a little more. £ 


„ E. Boucher ſays 3 0. 34 88 and d J. Hoſegood 72 O. 347. | 


— __—_——__, 


. Arfiver, by 2 Rogers, f the . School te J. J.“ 5 Queſton, 


N April 16. 
: | F 
A. muſt pay „ͤ;O 200 3 
3. — — 2080 17 1 
EE | 3000 © o 
C. — FP 
Prank, 6000 0 "I | 


. Boucher has anſwered the re, as has alſo J. Hoſe. 
good, of King's Brumpton, 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to M. Recorck's Queſtion, inſerted 
4pril _ 


1 is conceived that the effects or * of heat are recipro- 
cally proportional to the ſquares of their diſtance z the 
ſquare 
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| ſquare of 1 is 1, the ſquare of 2 is 4; ſo the Cat received 


four times the heat the Dog had. 


OT + We have received the like Aue from E. Boucher, of 
Kingſton Academy. 


— 


——— 


An ENI GM A, by Narcifſa f Sherborne. 


Y gentle ſex, to you theſe line I write ; 
Reveal my name, if you in me delight: 


You I adorn with the moſt pleafing charm, 


And make you lovely as the roſy morn, 


With truth I am confeſt the beſt of friends; 


On me content and happineſs depends. 
My intrinfic worth each virtuous fair one knows; 


Vet they'll acknowledge I've moſt cruel foes ; 


Cruel indeed! me vile ingrates aſſay, 
To take my ſweet tranquility away. 


But I for ever their falſe tales deteſt, 


And all their efforts on my happy breaſt. 


| And yet ſevere my fate; I'm doom'd to know 


Vexatious cenſures, that from envy flow. 
But conſcious eaſe is ſure my better lot ; 


And this I have, tho” in the meaneſt ent. 


Enough is ſaid; ye readers, you may fee 
Your future peace is center d all i in me. 


An E * IGMA, by J. S. 


1 various ſhapes I'm to be ſeen, 
And uſeful unto man I've been; 
In many houſes | reſide, 
And ſometimes by the fire-fide, 
On th” cold floor I'm often laid, 
And to my perſon no reſpect is paid, 
Your clothing oft does my afliſtance need ; 
Then to my work I haſte with utmoſt . 
When my taſk's finiſh'd, unnotic'd I'm laid by; ; 
In profound filence ſatisfied 1 lie, 
This ill uſage peaceably I take ; 
Noiſe and diſturbance | ne'er was known to make. 
When thus I've run my tireſome laviſh race, 
Then unrelenting flames I'm forc'd to embrace. 
From theſe few hints my name diſplay ; 
And I'll withdraw, and go my way, 
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7HETHER poor tradeſmen, who have nothing to depend 
upon but their hand labour, particularly Barbers and Hair- 
dreſſers, who are compelled either to Joſe their bread, or follow 
their calling the greateſt part of the Sabbath-day, can be ſtrictly 
ſaid to incur the puniſhment due to the tranſgreſſors of the Di- 
vine Law; or whether they, who compel them to do it, are not 
more criminal than they? 
Why the game laws, and other penal ant are fo greens By 
executed, whilſt the laws againſt ſabbath breaking and Fees 
neſs are ſo ſhametully neglected ? i 


4 QUESTION, by A.B.of Tru. 
G the area of an equilaterial triangle = 200.— Quere, 


the ſides by the n — without the alitance of 
_ 72 


2 : 


ET AxoTHER, by the ſame 
IVEN the chord of the ſegment of a l 581.6 
inches, verſed fine = 15 inches.— nere, the area, alſo the 


[ "45 Bl of the whole Rome and ſolid —_— being 12.5 inches 
| -  Guck?. 


4 s TiO by FE Toned W Pupils to the Rev. 
x Mr. Topham, of Vetminſter. 


— 


"HREE brethren, viz. A, B, and C, diſcourſing ke of 
their ages, B ſaid his age was twice and 1-half the age of 4; 
c and C ſaid he was thrice and 1-fifth the age of B, and that the 


ſum of all their ages was 115 years. — l defire to know their ages 
reſpectively 8 


” Mathematical Queſtion, by A O. of Buckfaftleigh. 
*HREE men, A, B, and C, in the latitude of 57min. 30 
deg. North, ſet out for travelling on the firſt of March, 

1774. A travelled Weſt, 30 miles a day. B travelled Eaſt, 25 

miles a day. I demand what day of the month, what day of the 
week, and what hour of the day, that A and B ſhall meet, and 
how many miles they travelled each, and the latitude, longi- 
tude, and diftance, that C was, when they met, from his firſt de- 


parture; and his courſe, diſtance, and difference of longitude, 
from A and B f 


4 4. E; . 22 „ — —— — 
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An Account of, and Extrafts from, a Work now publiſhing, entitled 


_ Britiſh Biography; or, an accurate and impartial Account of the 
Lives and Writings of eminent Perſons in Great Britain and 


Ireland, from W1iCKLIFF, who began the Reformation by hi 


Writings, to the preſent Time. Printed for BALDWIN, 


x E TREE Writers of the Monthly Review for March, 
V ſpeaking of this Work, obſerving that it has been 

ox T ns faid, that © of the various kinds of narrative wri- 
a ting, Biography is that which is moſt eagerly read, 


"— 
M. rn AM and molt eaſily applied to the purpoſes of life,” (ay, 


— Perhaps this is true; but we uſe the half- aſſenting perhaps, be- 
cauſe the writer of other branches of hiſtory may conteſt the 


point of popularity at leaſt, if not of utility alſo, with the Bi- 


ographer, notwithſtanding the preference dien to the latter by 


the ingenious Dr. Johnſon.” 

The Writers of the Review obſerve, that on a former occaſion 
they recommended the chronological method to the compilers of 
Biographical Syſtems, and enumerated the many advantages 
which would give it a manifeſt ſuperiority over the alphabetical 
form, if properly executed; and obſerve, that © the Author of the 


Britiſh Biography has ſo hs purſued their plan, as to prefer this 


method to that of a Dictionary; juſtly obſerving, that the 
lives of perſons who were cotemporaries with each other, are beſt 


read together, as one frequently throws light on another ;'—and 


with regard to the advantage claimed by the alphabetical order, 
from the facility of turning, at pleaſure, to any particular lite, 


that circumſtance is eafily ſupplied, as it is in the Britiſh Biog- 


raphy, by proper Indexes. 

„ The materials for a work of this kind (the Reviewers ob- 
ſerve) are obvious and ample : the General Difionary, in ten vo- 
lumes, folio ; the Biagraphia Bri itannica, in ſeven volumes, folio; 
the New General Biographical Dictionary, in twelve volumes, do. 
No. 8. * Beli le 
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Beſide which, the Author aſſures us, that he hath had recourſe to 
« ſome hundred volumes of ſingle lives, and hiſtorical and biogra- 
phical collections; beſide occaſionally making uſe of manuſcripts 
particularly thoſe in the Britiſh Muſeum, when he could meet 
with any that were adapted to his purpoſe.” 

« Our Author has, in general, exerciſed his natural right of 
thinking and ſpeaking for himſelf; in conſequence of which, 
where the materials uſed in common, both by him and by his 
' predeceſſors, are drawn from the ſame ſource, we frequently find 
the accounts to be circumſtantially different; facts are exhibited 
in different lights, and many miſtakes of former writers are cor- 
rected. There is, moreover, one merit aſſumed by the Author, 
as peculiar to this work, and which we are, indeed, convinced, 
that none of our more voluminous productions in the ſame 
branch of literature can boaſt, viz. that being wholly compiled 


by one perſon, it will therefore probably be found to have an uni- 


formity of ſentiment, with regard to perſons and things, the want 
of which hath been complained of in ſome prece ding works of 
the kind. %%; ͥ T. e | 


Ine following particulars of the Life of William Penn, the 
Quaker, from this Work, we think will not be unacceptable to 


dur Readers. 


WILLIAM PENN was the fon of Sir William Penn, an 
eminent Engliſh Admiral ; and was born on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 1644, on Tower-hill, in the pariſh of St. Catharine's, 
London. He received the rudiments of his education at Chig- 
well in Eſſex, where he is repreſented to have received the firſt im- 
preſſions of thoſe religious ſentiments, by which he was after-= 
_ wards diſtinguiſhed, 3% 
Nie afterwards went to a private ſchool on Tower- hill, and 
had alſo the advantage of a private tutor, whom bis father kept 
in the houſe. In 1660, he was entered a Gentleman-Commoner 
of Chriſt-church in Oxford; and matriculated in October, that 
year, as a Knight's fon, Here he continued two years, and is 
ſaid to have delighted much in manly ſports at times of recrea- 
tion, But, in the mean time, being influenced by the preachin 
of one Thomas Low, or Loe, a Quaker, he and ſome other ſtu- 
dents withdrew from the eſtabliſhed worſhip, and held private 
meetings for the exerciſe of religion, wherein they preached and 
prayed among themſelves. This giving great offence to the go- 
vernors of the Univerfity, Mr. Penn was fined for non-con- 
formity; and continuing ftill zealous in his religious exerciſes, 
was at length expelled his College. | 
Upon his return home, he was ſeverely treated by his father on 
the ſame account, He ſays himſelf, that“ he was whipped, 
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c heaten, and turned out of doors by him in 1662.” But his 
father's anger abating afterwards, he ſent him to travel into 
France in company with ſome perſons of quality, where he con- 
tinued two years or upwards, and returned well ſkilled in the 
French language, and much poliſhed in his manners. 85 
le was ſoon after entered of Lincoln's-Inn, in order to ſtudy 
the law, where he remained till the plague began to rage in Lon- 
don. In 1666, his father committed to his care and manage- 
ment a conſiderable eſtate in Ireland, which occaſioned his reſi- 
dence in that kingdom. He there betook himſelf to a ſerious 
and retired way of life; and Thomas Loe, who has been already 
mentioned, coming to Corke, and preaching there, Mr. Penn 
was prevailed upon to profeſs himſelf publicly a Quaker, and con- 
ſtantly to attend their meetings: in one of which he was appre- 
hended, with many others, in November, 1667, and impriſoned; 
but upon his writing a letter to the Earl of Orrery, which was 
drawn up in a very ſenſible manner, he obtained his diſcharge, 
When his father heard that he had openly embraced Quaker- 
iſm, he ſent for him to England; and finding him too much 
fixed to be brought to a general compliance with the faſhions of 
the times, he ſeemed inclined to have borne with him in other re- 
ſpecs, if he would have conſented to be uncovered in the pre- 
ſence of the King, the Duke of York, and himſelf; but after 
faſting and ſupplication, as we are told, he refuſed to comply; 
whereupon his father turned him out of doors a ſecond time. He 
ſtill, however, retained ſo much fatherly affection for him, that 
when he was impriſoned for being at the Quakers meetings, he 
would privately uſe his intereſt to procure his releaſe. Of 
About the year 1668, Mr. Penn became a public preacher 
among the Quakers; and publiſhed his firſt piece, intitled, 
& Truth exalted ;” as alſo, ſoon after, The Guide miſtaken ;” 
and, The ſandy foundation ſhaken ; or, thoſe ſo generally be- 
6 lieved and applauded doctrines, of one God, ſubſiſting in three 
e diſtin and ſeparate perſons, the impoſſibility of God's par- 
« doning ſinners without a plenary ſatisfaCtion, the juſtification 
« of impure perſons by an imputative Righteouſneſs, refuted 
«© from the authority of Scripture teſtimonies, and right reaſon,” | 
Tue ſame year Mr. Penn being committed to the Tower of 
London for his opinions, wrote during his confinement ſeveral 
treatiſes, particularly his“ No Croſs, no Crown.“ After ſeven 
months impriſonment, he was releaſed; and went, in September, 
1669, to Ireland, where he preached among the Quakers. He 
afterwards returned to England; but the Conventicle Act prohi- 
biting the meetings of Diſſenters under ſevere penalties, he was 
committed to Newgate in Auguſt, 1670, for preaching in Grace- 
church-ttreet, ; 
; | | Y 3 | Mr. 
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Mr. Penn was brought to his trial, together with William 
Mead, in September following, at the Old Bailey. The indict- 
ment againſt them was as follows: That William Penn, 
„Gent. and William Mead, late of London, linen draper, with 
% divers other perſons, to the number of three hundred, the 14th 
« day of Auguſt, in the 22d year of the King, about Eleven of 
« the clock in the forenoon, the ſame day, with force and arms, 
e &c. in the pariſh of St. Bennet Gracechurch, in Bridge-ward, 
London, in the ftreet called Gracechurch- ſtreet, unlawfully 
4 and tumultuouſly did aflemble and congregate themſclves to- 
„ gether, to the diſturbance of the peace of the ſaid Lord the 
« King: and the aforeſaid William Penn, and William Mead, 
t together with other perſons unknown, then and there ſo aſ- 
“ ſembled and congregated together, the aforeſaid William Penn, 
dy agreement between him and William Mead, before made; 
„ and by abetment of the aforeſaid William Mead, then and 
& there, in the open ftreet, did take upon himſelf to preach and 
“ ſpeak, and then and there did preach and ſpeak unto the afore- 
* ſaid William Mead, and other perſons there, in the ſtreet 
& aforeſaid, being aſſembled and congregated together; by rea- 
c ſon whereof, a great concourſe and tumult of people, in the 
& ſtreet aforeſaid, then and there a long time did remain and 
& continue, in contempt of the ſaid Lord the King, and of his 
law, to the great diiturbance of his peace, to the great terror 
* and diſturbance of many of his liege people and ſubjects, to the 
„ill example of all others, in the like caſe offenders, and againſt 
© the peace of the ſaid Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity.” 
Mr. Penn deſired the court to inform him, upon what law his 
indictment was grounded. The Recorder told him, it was 
grounded upon the common law, ©** Where (ſaid Penn) is that 
* common law ?'”——*© You muſt not think (replied the Re- 
« corder) that I able to run up ſo many years, and over ſo many 
„ adjudged caſes, which we call common law, to anſwer your 
* curioſity,” —** This anſwer (ſaid Penn) is very ſhort of my 
« queſtion ; for if it be common, it ſhould not be fo hard to pro- 

£6 duce.” —< Sir, (ſaid the Recorder) will you plead to your in- 
«© dictment ?”—*< Shall I plead (anſwered Penn) to an indict- 
* ment that hath no foundation in law? If it contains that law 
6 you ſay I have broken, why ſhould you decline to produce that 
law, fince it will be impoſſible for the Jury to determine, or 
agree to bring in their verdict, who have not the law produced, 
by which they ſhould meaſure the truth of this indictment, 
and the guilt, or contrary, of my fact.“ This ſo much exaſ- 
perated the Recorder, that he told Mr. Penn he was a ſaucy fel- 
low, and bid him ſpeak to the indictment. ** It is my place (ſaid 
Penn) to ſpeak to matter of law; I am arraigned a priſoner ; 
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e my liberty, which is next to life itfelf, is now concerned; 


« you are many mouths and ears againſt me, and if I muſt not 
<« be allowed to make the beſt of my caſe, it is hard. I ſay 
cc again, unleſs you ſhew me, and the people, the law you ground 
ce your indictment upon, I ſhall take it for granted your proceed- 
© ings are merely arbitrary. The queſtion is, (ſaid the Re- 
< corder) whether you are guilty of this inditment ?”—** No, 
* (replied Penn) the queſtion is not, whether I am guilty of this 

c indictment, but whether this indictment be legal? It is too 
general and imperfect an anſwer, to fay it is the common law, 
«© unleſs we know both where, and what it is. For where there 


is no law, there is no tranſgreſſion; and that law which is not 


« in being, is ſo far from being common, that it is no law at 
„ ].“ You are an impertinent fellow,” anſwered the Re- 
| corder ; * will you teach the court what law is? It's Lex non 
« {cripta, that which many have ftadied thirty or forty years to 
& know; and would you have me to tell you in a moment? 
„ Certainly, (ſaid Penn) if the common law be fo hard to un- 

„ derſtand, it's far from being very common: but if the Lord 


« Coke, in his Inſtitutes, be of any conſideration, he tells us, 


That common law is common right, and that common right 
* is the great charter privileges confirmed in the ninth year of 


« Henry III. in the twenty - fifth of Edward I. and the ſecond of 


« Edward III.“ V =: 

The Recorder, and the reſt of the court, were extremely irri- 
tated at Penn's ſpirited behaviour; and the more fo, becaufe 
what he ſaid was fo juſt and ſenſible, that they were incapable of 


anſwering him. In order to filence him, therefore, they ordered 


him to be put into the Bale-dock; and afterwards treated Mead 
in the ſame manner. Penn exclaimed loudly againft the arbitrary 
behaviour of the court, but all his remonſtrances were ineffectual. 
Witneſſes being produced, who ſwore to the fact of Penn's 
preaching in Gracechurch-ſtreet, and of Mead's being preſent 
there at the time, a charge was given by the Recorder to the Jury, 
who were directed to find the priſoners guilty. 7» 

When the Jury had been out about two hours, they at length 
agreed upon the following verdict, That William Penn was 
« guilty of ſpeaking in Gracechurch- ſtreet.“ The court being 
_ diffatished with this verdict, ſent them out again; and when they 
returned, they brought in their verdict in writing, that“ Wil- 
„ liam Penn was guilty of ſpeaking or preaching to an aſſembly, 


„met together in Gracechurch-ftreet ; and that William Mead 


«© was not guilty.” This verdict ſo much provoked the Re- 


corder, that he ſaid to the Jury, Gentlemen, you ſhall not be 


„ diſmiſſed till we have a verdict that the court will accept; and 
you ſhall be locked up, without meat, drink, fire, and tobacco; 
5 ** you 
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« you ſhall not think thus to abuſe the court; we will have 2 
« verdict, by the help of GOD, or you ſhall ſtarve for it.“ 
Upon this Mr. Penn ſaid, My Jury, who are my Judges, ought 
< not to be thus menaced ; their verdict ſhould be free, and not 
e compelled ; the Bench ought to wait upon them, but not fore- 
« ſtall them. I do deſire that juſtice may be done me, and that 
& the arbitrary reſolves of the Bench may net be made the mea- 
c ſure of my Jury's verdict.“ | 5 
Notwithſtanding Mr. Penn's remonftrance againſt the beha- 
viour of the Recorder, the court ordered the Jury to go back 
again to conſider of their verdict ; upon which Penn ſaid, © The 
agreement of twelve men is a verdict in law; and ſuch a one 
« being given by the Jury, I require the Clerk of the Peace to 
« record it, as he will anſwer it at his peril. And if the Jury 
« bring in another verdict, contradictory to this, I affirm they 
% are perjured men in law.” And looking upon the Jury, he 


ſaid to them, You are Engliſhmen, mind your privileges, give 


„ not away your rights.” To which ſome of them anſwered, 
that they never would. However, the Jury were again ſent back, 
and kept all night without meat, drink, fire, or any other accom- 
modation, the court having adjourned till Nine o'clock the next 
morning, which was Sunday; at which time the Jury once 
more brought in their verdict, but in the ſame terms as before. 
This ficadineſs of the Jury ſo much incenſed the court, that 
Sir Samuel Starling, the Lord Mayor, and Howel, the Recorder, 
both threatened them, and gave them very ill language. In ſhort, 
the court behaved in a moſt infamous manner: and Mr. Penn 
ſaid to them, It is intolerable that my Jury ſhould be thus me- 
„ naced : is this according to the fundamental laws? Are not 
they my proper Judges by the great charter of England? 
„What hope is there of having juſtice done, when Juries are 
<« threatened, and their verdicts rejected? I am concerned to ſee 
„ ſuch arbitrary proceedings. Unhappy are thoſe Juries, 
„ who are threatened to be fined, and ſtarved, and ruined, if 
« they give not in verdicts contrary to their conſciences.” 
But no expoſtulations could prevail on the court to deſiſt from 


their arbitrary behaviour; they ſtill perſiſted in requiring the Jury 


to go back, and find another verdict, They ſaid, We ought 
6 not to be returned, having all agreed, and ſet our hands to the 
4 yerdiat.” To which the Recorder replied, 4+ Your verdict is 
© nothing, you play upon the court; I ſay you ſhall go toge- 
«© ther, and bring in another verdict, or you ſhall ſtarve; and 
6 I will have you carted about the city, as in Edward the Third's 
c time.” They were accordingly compelled to go back once 
more, and were again kept the remainder of that day, and all the 
night, without the leaſt refreſhment. On Monday morning the 
the | | | | | court 
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court ſat again; and the Jury then brought in their verdict, that 
William Penn and William Mead were both of them not 
' guilty (a). This verdict was taken; but the court laid a fine 
of forty marks on each of the Jury, and ordered them to be im- 
priſoned till their fines were paid. Penn and Mead had alſo the 
ſame fine laid upon them, for contempt of court, in not pulling 
off their hats; and they and the Jury were all ſent to Newgate, 
for non-payment of their fines. _ 

This impoſition of fines upon the Jury, and impriſonment of 
them for non-payment, was a moſt daring attack upon the moſt 
important rights of the ſubject ; and accordingly Edward Buſhel, 
one of the , mig who through the whole affair behaved with 
much ſpirit, inſtead of paying his fine, on the ninth of Novem- 
ber following brought his Haveas Corpus in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas, - On which it was returned by the Sheriffs, that he 
and the other Jurors had been detained by an order of ſeſſions, 


whereby a fine of forty marks had been laid upon each of them, 


for having acquitted Penn and Mead, ©* againſt full and manifeſt 
« evidence, and againſt the direction of the court in matter of 
„ law;” and that Buſhel's not having paid the ſaid fine was the 
cauſe of his caption and detention. 
Ihe caſe was ſolemnly argued before the court of Common 
_ Pleas, of which Sir John Vaughan was then Chief Juftice, and 
by whom the caſe has been reported; and the court determined 
in the ſtrongeſt manner that the commitment was illegal. It was 
| obſerved by the Judges, that what was alledged againſt the Jury, 
that they had found a verdict “ againſt full and manifeſt evi- 
«© dence,” was no juſt ground of commitment; becauſe, ** how 
© manifeſt ſoever the evidence was, if it were not manifeſt to 
c them, and that they believed it ſuch, it was not a fineable fault, 
nor deſerving impriſonment.” And the other part of the re- 
turn, namely, that the Jury had acquitted thoſe indicted, againft 
„„ the direction of the court in matter of law,“ was alſo ad- 
Judged to be naught, and unreaſonable ; and the fining Juries for 
their verdict in any caſe was determined to be illegal. Buſhel, 
and the other Jurors, were, therefore, ordered to be diſcharged, 
and left to the common law for remedy and reparation of the da- 
mages ſuſtained by their ilicgal impriſonment. | 
This was a very important adjudication, as it confirmed in the 
ſtrongeſt manner the rights of Juries, and ſecured them 2 the 
e Tong 8 attacks 


(a) It is juſtly obſerved, in Sir John Hawles's Dialogue on the 
rights of Juries, that though this Jury, for their excellent example of 
% courage and conſtancy, deferve the commendation of every good 
« Engliſhman ; yet, it they had been better adviſed, they might have 
4 brought the priſoners in ot guilty at firſt, and ſaved themſelves the 
trouble and inconvenience of theſe two nights reſtraint.“ . 
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attacks of arbitrary and unprincipled Judges. The privilege of 
trial by Jury, is, indeed, one of the greateft that the people of 
this country enjoy; and it is their intereſt, and their duty, to de- 
fend and preſerve it with the utmoſt attention and ſolicitude. So 
many arts have been practiſed by time-ſerving Judges, and Crown 
Lawyers, to leſſen the privileges of Juries, and of conſequence 
the rights of the people at large, that the real friends to civil li- 
berty ſhould exert every effort in ſupport of this excellent inſti- 
But the privilege of trial by Jury is ſometimes rendered leſs 
valuable, by a practice which is become too prevalent, of perſons 
in good circumſtances, and who by their education and know-- 
ledge might be the beſt qualified, finding means to evade ſerving 
on Juries when called upon for that purpoſe, This is a very 
cenſurable practice ; for it is a duty which every man owes his 
country, to ſerve an office of fo much importance, when it comes 
to his turn. And any man who declines ſerving, and an act of 
injuſtice be done in his abſence, which he might poſſibly have 
prevented, has great reaſon to reproach himſelf for his neglect. 
Nor does any man deſerve the privileges of a freeman, who will 
not contribute his endeavours towards their ſupport, _ 
But to return to Mr. Penn. Having obtained his liberty, he 
had the misfortune about the ſame time to loſe his father: but 
the Admiral being reconciled to him at the time of his death, he 
left him an eſtate of fifteen hundred pounds a year in England 
and Ireland. At the beginning of the year 1671, he was again 
committed to Newgate, for preaching at a meeting in W heeler- 
| ſtreet, London, and continued a priſoner fix months; but then 
obtaining his diſcharge, he went into Holland and Germany. 
In 1672, Mr. Penn married Gulielma-Maria, daughter of Sir 
William Springett, and then went and ſettled with his family at 
Rickmanſworth in Hertfordſhire. The ſame year he publiihed a 
piece againſt Reeve and Muggleton. In 1677, he again tra- 
velled into Holland and Germany, in order to propagate Qua- 
keriſm ; and had frequent conferences with the Princeſs Elxa- 
beth, daughter of the Queen of Bohemia, and ſiſter to the 
Princeſs Sophia, mother to King George the Firlt, . 
In 1681, King Charles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of 
Sir William Penn, and ſundry debts due to him from the Crown 
at the time of his deceaſe, granted Mr. Penn, and his heirs, by 
letters - patent, the province lying on the weſt- ſide of the river 
Delawar, in North America, and made them abſolute Proprietors 
and Governors of that country. The name too was changed, 
in honour of Mr. Penn, from that of the New Netherlands to 
that of Pennſylvania, it having been a Sylva, or country over- 
grown with woods, The deſign was, to reduce the ſavage na- 
| tions, 
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tions, by gentle and juſt manners, to the love of civil ſociety, 
and the Chriſtian religion; and to eftabliſh an ample colony, to- 
_ wards enlarging the Britiſh Empire, and its trade. 

Mr. Penn endeavoured to ſettle his new colony upon the moſt 
equitable principles, and took great pains to conciliate the good 
will of the natives of the country, He appointed commiſſioners 
to treat with them, entered into a treaty of peace with them, and 
purchaſed of them the land of the province, acknowledging 


them to be the original proprietors of it. As the land was of 


little value to them, he obtained his purchaſe at a moderate rate ; 
but, by his equitable conduct, he gave them fo high an opinion 
of him, and by his kind and humane behaviour ſo much ingrati- 
ated himſelf with them, that the native Americans have ever 
ſince expreſſed a great veneration for his memory, and ſtiled the 
Governor of Pennſylvania Onas, which in their langu 
fies a Pen. And at the renewing of the treaties with 


higheſt compliment they could pay him, We eſteem and love 
you, as if you were William Penn himſelf.” „„ 


can neighbours ; and this is the only treaty between thoſe 


„ people and the Chriſtians that was not ratified by an oath, and 
<< was never infringed. The new Sovereign was at the ſame 
<< time the I.cgiſlator of Pennſylvania, and enacted very wiſe _ 
and prudent laws, none of which have ever been changed 


* fince his time, The firſt is, to injure no perſon upon areligi- 
<* ous account, and to conſider as brethren all thoſe who believe 
EE *** : 

<< He had no ſooner ſettled his government, but ſeveral Ame- 


© rican merchants came and peopled this colony. The natives 
<< of the country, inſtead of flying into the woods, cultivated by 
<< inſenfible degrees a friendſhip with the peaceable Quakers, 


* They loved thoſe foreigners as much as they deteſted the other 


< Chriſtians who had conquered and laid waſte America. In a 

<< little time, a great number of theſe * (falſely fo called) 
tion of their neigh- 

© bours, came in crowds to William Penn, and beſought him to 


charmed with the mild and gentle diſpo 


< admit them into the number of his vaſſals. Twas very rare 


< and uncommon for a Sovereign to be thee'd and thou'd by the 


<< meaneſt of his ſubjects, who never took their hats off when 
„ they came into his preſence; and as ſingular for a Govern- 


„ ment to be without one Prieſt in it, and for a people to be 


e without arms, either offenſive or defenſive ; for a body of ci - 
<< tizens to be abſolutely undiſtinguiſhed but by the public em- 
No. 8. SEE ployments, 


age ſigni. 
ir Wil- 


liam Keith, the Governor, in 1722, they more than once ſtiled 
William Pena a good man ;” and ſaid to Sir William, as the 


The celebrated Voltaire obſerves, that the firſt ſtep taken by 
William Penn was to enter into an alliance with his Ameri- 
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1 N and for neighbours not to entertain the leaſt jea- 
c lobſy one againſt the other. William Penn might glory in 
<*© having brought down upon earth the fo much boafted golden 
* age; which in all probability never exiſted but in Pennſyl- 
< vania(b).” | 7 

It was in Auguſt, 1682; that Mr. Penn firſt embarked himſelf 
for Pennſylvania, when he was accompanied by many perſons, | 
eſpecially Quakers ; and; during his ſtay there, he took all pro- 
per meaſures for promoting the proſperity of his new colony. 
And his plan for peopling the province was much facilitated by 
the uneaſineſs of his brethren the Quakers ia England; who re- 
Fuſing to pay tythes and other church dues, ſuffered a great deal 
from the ſpiritual courts. This; with their high opinion of a 
man who was an honour to their new ſect, made them the more 

ready to follow him over the vaſt ocean, into a ſtrange climate 

and country, Nor was he himſclf wanting in any thing that 
could encourage them; for he expended large ſums in tranſport- 


and providing them with all neceffaries ; and not aiming at 

a fadden profit, difpoſed of his lands at a very low purchaſe, 

But what crowned the whole, was, the extenſive degree in which 
civil and religious liberty was enjoyed, by all who put themſelves 

Finn 5 e 5 
Mr. Penn laid out his new town of Philadelphia; the capital of 

Pennſylvania, in the moſt elegant manner z ſo that in this re- 


5 7 it is ſuppoſed not to be excelled by any city in the world. It 


$ upon a. neck of land, immediately #t the confluence of 
two fitic rivers, the Delawar and the Schuylkill. It is diſpofed 
in the form of an oblong, deſigned to extend two miles from ri- 
ver to river. This ſpot, accdrdtng th the original deſign, is to be 
_ divided by eight parallel ſtreets; each of two miles in length; 
and theſe interfeRed at right angles by ſixteen others, each a mile 
long; and all of them very broad, ſpacious, and even; with pro- 
per ſpaces left for the churches, market - places, &c. In the ten- 
tre is a ſquare of ten acres, round which moſt of the public 
buildings are diſpoſed. The two prineipal ftreets of the eity 

are each one hundred feet wide, and moſt of the houſes have a 


(65) Part of the firſt article of the fundamental conftitutions of Penn. 
ſylvania, is as follows: In reverence to GOD, the Father of Light 
and Spirits, the Author as well as Object of all Divine Knowledge, 
& for the fir fundamental of the 7 ent of this country, that 
46 perſon that doth or ſhall reſide therein, ſhall have and enjoy 
* the free poſſeſſion of his or her faith and exerciſe of worſhip. toward 


« GOD, in ſuch way and manner as every ſuch perſon ſhall in conſci- 
s ence believe is moſt acceptable to GOD.” e 8 
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ſmall garden and orchard ; while ſeveral canals are cut from the 


river, equally pleaſant and uſeful. "The wharfs are fpaciqus and 


well laid out; the principal being two hundred feet wide, and to 


this a veſſel of two hundred tons may lay her broadſide. The 
ware-houſes are large, numerous, and commodious, and the docks 
far building and repairing ſhips well adapted to their intentions. 


A great number of veſſels have been built here, twenty having 


been upon the ſtocks at one time. There are now upwards of 
thirteen thouſand inhabitants in Philadelphia ; and though the 
original plan of this city is far from being completed, yet, ſo far 
as it is built, it is carried on conformably to it, and is continu- 


ally increafing in the number and beauty of its buildings. Nor 


is any part of Britiſh America in a more flouriſhing condition 


than the province of Pennſylvania ; which has increaſed fo re- 


markably from the time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, that the lands 


near Philadelphia are faid to be lett at as high a rate as thoſe in 


the neighbourhood of London, And in many places, at the dif- 


tance of ſeveral miles from the city, land ſells for twenty years 


. 
In No 


Royal Society 


vania to England; and King James II. coming to the Throne 


ſoon after, he was admitted into a great degree of favour with 
that Prince; but this expoſed him to the jimputation of being a 


Papiſt in diſguiſe, or at leaſt of holding a correſpondence with 
Jeſuits at Rome. Among others, it appears that even Nr. Til- 


lotſon, then Dean of Canterbury, had entertained ſome ſuſpi- 
cCions of this kind, and thrown out jntimations of it in converſa- 


tion. This being reported to Mr. Penn, he wrote to Dr. Til- 


lotſon upon the ſubject, and ſeveral letters paſſed between them 
on the occaſion; in one of which Mr. Penn expreſſes himſelf in 
the following terms: “ For the Roman correſpondence, I will 


44 freely come to confeſſion: I have not only no ſuch thing with 


$ any Jeſuit at Rome, (though Proteſtants may have without 
C offence,) but I hold none with any Jeſuit, Prieft, or Regular 


„ in the world, of that communion. And that th: Doctor 


& may ſee what a novice I am in that buſineſs, I know not one 
any where. And yet, when all this is ſaid, I am a Catholic, 
though not a Roman. I have bowels for mankind, and dare 


„not deny others what I crave for myſelf ; I mean, liberty tor 


e the exerciſe of my religion; thinking Faith, Piety, and Pro- 
5 vidence, a better fecurity than force; and that, if truth can- 
4% not prevail with her own weapons, all others will fail her. 
* Now, though I am not obliged to this defence, and that it can 
«© be no temporizing now to make it; yet, that Dr. Tilloricn 
«+ may ſee how much I value h 


Z 2 « truth 


vember, 1681, Mr, Penn was elected a Fellow of the 
. In Auguſt, 1684, he returned from Pennſyl- 


is good opinion, and dare own the 
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* truth and myſelf at all turns; let him be confident I am no 
% Roman Catholic, but a Chriſtian, whoſe Creed is the Scrip- 
< ture, of the :ir:;h of which I hold a nobler evidence than the 
<< beft church- authority in the world. The reſult was, that 
Dr. Tillotſon declared himſelf fully ſatisfied there was no juſt 
ground for the imputations againſt Mr. Penn, and begged his 
_ pardon for having himſelf entertained any ſuch ſuſpicions. 
I The reports to the prejudice of Mr. Penn were, however, fo 
much propagated, that they were productive of great inconveni- 
ence to him after the Revolution; ſo that he concealed himſelf 
for two or three years. But at the end of 1693, through the in- 
| tereſt of Lord Somers and others, he was admitted to appear be- 
fore the King and Council, when he repreſented his innocence ſo 
effeQually, that he was entirely acquitted, 5 
In 1697, there being a bill depending in the Houſe of Lords 
againſt Blaſphemy, Mr. Penn preſented to the Houſe, A cau- 
tion requiſite in the conſideration of that bill ;” in which he ad- 
viſed, that the word BIS REM might be fo explained, as that no 
ambiguous interpretation might give occaſion to malicious per- 
ſons to proſecute, under that name, whatever they ſhould be 
pleaſed to call fo : but the bill was dropped, | ” 


, 


Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne to the Throne, he was in 
great favour with her, and often at Court ; and, for his conve- 
niency, took lodgings at Kenſington, from whence he removed 
to Knightſbridge, where he reſided till 1706, when he went and 
lived with his family in a convenient houſe about a mile from 
Brentford. In 1707, he was involved in a Jaw-ſuit with the ex- 
ecutors of a perion who had been formerly his ſteward : but his 
cauſe, though many thought him aggrieved, was attended with 
ſuch circumſtances, that the Cour 
proper to relieve him; upon whit account he was obliged to 
live in the Old Bailey, within the rules of the Fleet, till the 
matter in diſpute was accommodated : and it is ſuppoſed to have 
been about the ſame time that he mortgaged the province of 
Pennſylvania for 660901. | 8 FO TY, 
Such were the difficulties in which Mr. Penn was involved, by 
the large ſums that he had expended in the execution of deſigns 
_ equally great and benevolent ! He had lived to ſee an extenfive 
country called after his own name; he had lived to ſee it peopled 
by his own wiſdom, the people free and flouriſhing, and the moſt 
opulent people in it of his own perſuaſion; he had laid the foun- 
dation of a ſplendid and wealthy city, and had lived to ſee it pro- 
miſe every thing from the fituation which he himſelf had cholen, 
and the encouragement which he himſelf had given it: he had 
lived to ſee all this, and yet was obliged to live for ſome time in a 
Gate of confinement within the rules of a priſon ! So true it is, 


Chancery did not think 
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as has been juſtly obſerved with particular reference to him, that 
merit cannot always defend us from diſtreſs, nor wiſdom from ca- 
lamity. . | 
Ho long Mr. Penn was obliged to continue within the rules 
of the Fleet, we are not informed ; but it appears that in 1710, 
the air of London not agreeing with his declining conſtitution, he 
took a ſeat at Ruſhcombe, near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, 
where he ſpent the remainder of his life, In 1712, he was 
ſeized at different times with three ſeveral fits, ſuppoſed to be apo- 
plectic; by the laſt of which his underſtanding and memory 
were greatly impaired, „ 
His affairs appear ſtil] to have been much embarraſſed; for, in 
171 8 he agreed to make over all his rights in Pennſylvania to 
the Crown, in conſideration of twelve thouſand pounds; but his 
infirmities hindered him from executing the inſtrument of ſur- 
render; which was a very fortunate circumſtance for his family. 
He died on the 3oth of July, 1718, in the ſeventy- fourth year of 
bis age, and was interred at Jordan's in Buckinghamſhire, where 
his firſt wife and ſeveral of his family had been buried. 
Mr. Penn was a man of abilities and learning; but was much 
more diſtinguiſhed by his virtues, by the probity of his life, and 
his diffuſive benevolence. Whatever ideas may be entertained 
of his theological principles, or of his writings, all muſt do him 
the juſtice to acknowledge, that as a law-giver, and the founder 
of fo flouriſhing a colony as that of Pennſylvania, he is entitled 
to the eſteem and the applauſe of poſterity, 


It is eaſy to diſcern how much knowledge of many particu- 
Jars, as well as entertainment, is to be reaped from the Lives of 
great men, written in ſuch a manner, 


pe CO EEE 


* 


FVV 
1 received repeated inſtances of your friendly re- 


gard for me, I ſhall wave all apologies for troubling you 
with my preſent diſagreeable fituation ; and flatter myſelf, thro' 


your kind recommendation, I ſhall once more get eftablithed in 5 


that ſtation for which by nature I ſeem calculated. LEE 
In the former part of my life I was happy in the friendſhips of 
ſeveral noble families, equally great by their virtues as their 
titles: with them I was ſolicited to make my reſidence, whenever 
agreeable to my convenience or inclination, Thus happily J 
lived, eſteemed by the elder part, and looked upon by the younger 
with veneration. I had the charge of ſeveral young ladies of 
diſtinction entruſted to me, who returned my care by the utmoſt 
5 mat ks 
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marks of affection, and would never venture into any public place 
pnleſs J attended them. In a courſe of years I had the ſatis fac- 
tion of ſeeing them the moſt happy and reſpeRed of wives; but 
fince death deprived me of thoſe valuable friends, what a diffe- 
rent reception have I experienced in the polite world! Iam looked 
upon as an auftere Governeſs, where I wiſh to prove myſelf 4 
fincere friend; am confined chiefly to a nurſery, and diſmiſſed as 
ſoon as my pupils are thought of proper age to be introduced 
into life, when, I ſhould imagine, I might be of the greateſt ſer- 
vice to them. | 5) 8 | 
T pe laſt lady I lived with, I flattered myſelf felt a regard for 
me; but I was foon undeceived, for her mother inſiſting on her 
taking me with her to Rantlagh, before ſhe accompliſhed the ſe- 
cond round ſhe loſt me in the crowd; and though I made ſeve- 
ral efforts to rejoin her, was obliged to return by myſelf; and, 
from that time, was never admitted again into her company. | 
The young people of this age ſeem to have taken an unnatural 
diſguſt to me; they call me vulgar, preciſe, and moroſe. "EY 
Though it is contrary to my nature to boaſt of my perfec- 
tions, yet, as the public good is in ſome meaſure concerned, I 
will fo far break through my natural reſerve, as to aſſure the pub- 
lic in general, that in times paſt by the wiſe I have been valued; 
and, far from being either preciſe or moroſe, I am naturally gay 
and cheartul, Sax: 5 5 
In cafe I ſhould be ſo happy, by this declaration, to get rein- 


ſtated in the good opinion of the polite world, in juſtice to my- 


ſelf and any lady who may poſſibly intend me the honour of 
making me a companion, I muſt obſerve that the growth of po- 
lite entertaipments has fo amazingly extended within theſe few 
years, that | ſhould not chuſe to engage myſelf to any lady who 
makes it a rule never to be abſent from any. Plays, Operas, 


Almack's, Ranelagh, &c. I have no objection to, provided I may 


uſe them with moderation ; but a continual round of diſſipation 
would not agree with my conſtitution, and I'm certain would 
ſoon give the final ſtroke to VV 
5 = Your humble ſervant, „ 
MOD ES T v. 


— 


— . 
— „ü 
„„ 


ANECDOTE of DoGs being ſubſtituted to ſave the Lives of the 
Chriſtians in the Turkiſh Dominions, 
I N Turkey they call all the Chriſtians Chriſtian Dogs. Maho- 
1 met III. Emperor of the Turks, was fo highly offended with 
the Chriſtians, that he made a folemn oath he would have all the 
_ Chriſtian Dogs throughout his Empire killed, not even excepting 
| 5 the 
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the Ambaſſadors, His Grand Vizir foreſeeing the conſequences 
of ſo barbarous and impolitic an act of cruelty, both remon- 
ſtrated and intreated chat he would alter his reſolution, but all in 
vain : he then had recourſe to the Mufti; who, after can- 
vincing the Emperor how impolitic a ſtep it would be, he ſatiſ- 
fed his conſcierice by telling hid he might fulfill his oath, and 

et ſpare the Chriſtians, as his oath was to kill all the Chriftian 
Dogs,—Al the dogs belonging to the Chriſtians were accord- 
ingly executed with great parade and ceremony throughout his 
whole dominions. 1 


D— 


 Anxgcpote off a Corrver JUDGE. 
Certain Judge in the laft century had paſſed ſentence of 
death on a malefactor at an affize. Ihe friends of the cri: 
minal having raiſed a purſe, applied to one of the Judge's Advo- 
| cates 3 who, upon weighty conſideration, promiſed his intereſt 
for the priſoner to the Judge. Next morning, as the Judge was 
drefing, My Lord, (ſays he) 1 have had a very ſtrange vijion laßt 
night. What was it? ſays the Judge: Methought (replied tne 
Advocate) 1 jaw a great company of Angels glittering with exceed- 


ing luſtre 3 who told me ſuch a man, whom your LordſP1p conde ail 


yeſterday, ſhould not be hanged. — How ! (ſaid the Judge, ſeeming 
ſomewhat ſurprized,) and prithee what number of them diſl that 
think there were *— About ſix ſcore, (aid the other. Very well, (aid 
his Lordſhip ; bat unleſs one half of them at leaſt appear to me, the 
man fhail die for all that —The Angels appeared, and the man 
obtained a pardon by their mediation. „ 


ll... 


MODERATE AMBITION.- 
OW happy ſhould I be, had I but a few faithful friends; 
more good ſenſe than learning, much Chriſtianity, which 
is the trueſt Philoſophy, a clean and convenient houſe, a mode= 
rate, but a certain income, employment enough never to be idle, 
leiſure enough not to be too much employed, no maſter, and very 
few ſervants, neither ambition nor Jaw ſuits, neither envy nor 
_  avarice : could I preſerve my health, rather by temperance and 
tranquility of mind, than by the help of phyfic, I would only 
hate and love that which deſerves it. Let that time paſs with 
_ eaſe, which cannot always laſt; and with refignation wait for 
that which will laſt for ever. 3 5 


Mesar PRO YES of CONFUCIUS, the Caineſe 
5 Philoſopher. | 
1. PUNDEAVOUR to imitate the wiſe, and never faint in 
doing good,; hoiwever laborious it may be. If thou canſt 
_ | arrive 


- , 
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arrive at thine end, the pleaſure you will * ſhall recompenſe 
all thy labour. 

22. When thou laboureſt for others, do it with the ſame zeal as 
if it were for thyſelf. 
3. Virtue, which is not ſupported A gravity, gains no repute 

amongſt men. 

Always remember thou art a man; that human nature is 
frail, and that thou mayeſt fall, and then thou ſhalt never fall. 
But, if happening to forget what thou art, thou chanceſt to fall, 
be not diſcouraged ; remember that thou mayeſt riſe again, that it 
is in thy power to break the bands which join thee to thine of- 
fence, and to ſubdue the obſtacles which hinder thee from walk- 


ing in the paths of virtue. 


. Eat not for the pleaſure thou mayeſt find therein. Eat to 
. increaſe thy ſtrength. Eat alſo to preſerve that life which thou 
| haft received from Heaven. 


6. Do thy diligence to purify thy thoughts; if thy thoughts 


aære not evil, neither will thy actions be evil. 


7. The wile man hath an infinity of pleaſure; for virtue has 
ius delights in the midſt of croſſes and perſecutions, | 
8. Labour, but flight not meditation; meditate, but light not 
labour. 
9. A Prince ought to puniſh vice, let he ſeem to favour it; 
he ought to rule his people, and make them do their duty ra- 
ther by the effect of clemency, than by menaces and puniſnments. 
10. Never ſlacken fidelity to thy Prince; conceal nothing 
from him which it is his intereſt to know; and think 2 5 
difficult, when it tends to obey him. 
11. Poverty and human miſeries are evils in themſelves, but 
the wicked only reſent them. Tis burthen under which they 
| groan, and which makes them at laſt fink. They ever diſtaſte 
the beſt fortune. — Tis the wile man only who is always pleaſed ; 
virtue renders his ſpirit quiet; nothing troubles him, nothing 
diſquiets him, becauſe he does not practice virtue for a reward. 
The practice of virtue is the only recompence he expects. 

12. It is only the good man who can make a right choice ; 
who can either love or hate with reaſon, or as need requires. 
13. He that applies himſelf to virtue, and ſtrongly addicts 
_ himſelf thereunto, never commits ny ing unbecoming a man, 
nor contrary to right reaſon. 5 
14. It is not credible that he who uſes his utmoſt endeavours 7 
to acquire virtue, ſhould not obtain it at laſt, although he ſhould 
labour but one ſingle day. I never * ſaw a man that wanted 
* for this purpoſe. ve 
5. He that in the morning bath heard the voice of virtue, 
1 ie at night: this man will not repent of living, and dea 
will not be any pain to him. Puros 
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VirTuous CHARACTERS ext/? in every Nation. 


1 T may increaſe our benevolence, at leaſt render it more dif- 
fufive, to be convinced that virtue, or amiable and good qua- 
lities, exiſt in men of every nation upon earth, —The following 
account of two black Slaves in Maryland, written by a perſon 
there to his friend in Philadelphia, may conduce to this purpoſe. 


I am ſo happy as to think as you do, with regard to trading 
in man, or keeping him a flave. The cuſtom is moſt wicked 
and iniquitous, neither confiftent with reaſon, to the laws of 
God or man. Poor unhappy flaves, particularly thoſe forced 
from their places of nativity, are moſt certainly deplorable ob- 
jects of commi ſeration. I never bought more than two during 
twenty years refidence here. One proved to be the ſon of an 
African Prince; he was a moſt comely youth. Having obſerved 
his uncommon good parts, I fent him to ſchool, and ufed him 
like a free man during his ſtay with me. The Directors of the 
African Company having enquired, and offered a reward for him, 
I by a public act preſented the poor creature with his freedom, 
= gave him an order for the reward aforeſaid, and ſent him to Lon- 
\ don; from whence, the following year, he remitted me the ſame 
ſum he coſt me, and ſundry rich goods, to the amount of three 
hundred pounds and upwards, and therewith a letter in his own 
native language, tranſlated by Dr. Deſaguillier, of Cambridge. 
The next I purchaſed was an unhappy Jad, kidnapped from his 
free parents at the taking of Guadaloupe. During his ſtay with 
me he decayed or pined fo much, and expreſſed fo ſenſible a ſor- 
row of cruel ſeparation from his aged parents, relations, and 
countrymen, that, actuated by the unerring good Providence 
which directs us in all our good deeds, I likewiſe ſet this poor 
creature free, and ſent him to his native place. Providence again 
would not excuſe my further being rewarded, for performing this 
my duty as a Chriſtian. The truly honeſt father, from the pro- 
duce of his plantations, has made me preſents to the amount of 
fifty pounds ſterling, with direction to draw upon him for the full 
coſt of the poor youth; which I do never intend, being more 
than paid by preſents, | „„ „ 
I write this to convince you that the inhabitants of Africa 
are not ſuch ſenſeleſs, brutiſh creatures, as thoughtleſs authors 
| repreſent them to be; they undoubtedly are capable of receiving 
|  inftruction, and far out-do Chriſtians in many commenable vir- 
tues. Poor creatures! their greateſt unhappineſs is being ac- 
| quainted with Chriſtians. | ST 
_ __- © The following is the letter I received from the Negro Prince 
ſome time after he arrived at London, tranſcribed by Dr. Deſa- 
guillier, of Cambridge: | = 5 
No. 8. 2A From 
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From the Great City, 34 Moon after my Releaſe. \-. 

O my kind merciful maſter, my good white brother, tos 
good, a very good fon of a good woman, and of a very good old 
man, created good old people by the Great Spirit, who made my 
country, thy poor (I ſhould ſay heretofore poor) moſt grateful 
black priſoner, now rendered rich by thy goodneſs and mercy, is 
now moſt dead, moſt drunk, moſt mad with joy! Why is he ſo? 
becauſe he is going to his good warm country, to his good old 
mother, to his good old father, to his little fifter and his brother, 
in my good warm country. All things are good, except the 
white people who live there, and come in flying houſes to take 
away poor black priſoners from their mothers, their fathers, their 
| ſiſters and brothers, to kill them with hunger and filth, in the cel- 
lars of their flying houſes, wherein if they do not die faſt enough, 
and poor priſoners talk for bread and water, and want to feel the 
wind, and to ſee the Great Spirit, to complain to him, to tell him 
all, or to ſee the trees of his good warm country once more for 

the laſt time, the King of the white people (probably the Negro 
meant the Captain) orders the Officer called Jack to kill many of 
the black priſoners with whips, with ropes, knives, axes and ſalt. 
The Governor of thy flying houſe has been to ſhew that which 
is to carry me and him to my good warm country ; and I am 
* very glad indeed, he goes there with wine, ſhould he be 
ick, which white people ſeldom eſcape being ſo there; becauſe of 
thee my kind merciful maſter, and good white brother, and be- 
cauſe he has been good to me, and is a very good white man too, 
I will nurſe him myſelf ; my mother, my father, my little ſiſter, 
and my brother, ſhall be his brother, his mother, his father, and 
his ſiſter too; he ſhall have one large heap of elephants teeth and 
oo for thee my kind merciful matter, and kind brother, and one 
or himſelf alfo, (but ſmaller). He at preſent is my father; I 
eat at his houſe, and lie there too upon the bed thou preſented 
me with. His woman is my mother, and kindly nurſes me, be- 
ing very lick of the ſea and fire made of black ſtones. I have 
received a great quantity of gold, beſides what thou did preſent 
me with by means of thy hand- writing, to the people who are to 
ſend me to my country, ſome part whereof I have given to the 
Governor of thy ſwimming houſe, to be ſent to thee : had [I 
an houſefu], ſhould ſend the whole with equal pleaſure ; how- 
_ ever, thou ſhalt ſee hereafter, that black people are not beaſts, and 
do know how to be grateful. After thou, my kind merciful maſ- 
ter and good white brother, left me in thy ſwimming houſe, we, 
thy white people, and we thy grateful black priſoners, were by 
the Great Spirit, who was angry with us, ſent by the wind into 
an immenſe great river, where we had like to have been drowned, 
and where we could ſee neither ſun nor moon for fix days and 


bo - l 
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nights. I was dying during one whole moon ; the Governor 
was my father, and gave me thoſe good things thou preſented 


me with on my bed; he lodged me in the little room thy carpen- 


ter built for me. Thou gave me more clothes than I could 
carry, yet I was very cold ; nothing availed with poor black pri- 


ſoner, till at laſt having the Great Spirit to ſend me ſafe to thy 


houſe on ſhore, I thought I was carried there, (this appears to have 
been a dream) where thou my good white brother did uſe me with 
wonted goodneſs, ſpake to the Great Spirit and to his ſon that I 
might keep ſo during the voyage and afterwards, which they have 
done for thy ſake ; they will always do me good becauſe of thee 
my good white brother ; therefore my kind merciful maſter, do 
not forget thy poor black priſoner. When thou doſt ſpeak to the 
Great Spirit and to his ſon, I do know he will hear thee ; I ſhall 
never be ſick more, for which I ſhall be thankful. Pray ſpeak 
for my good old mother, my good father, my little ſiſter, and my 


brother; I wiſh they may be healthy, to many very many moons, 
as many as the hairs on thy head; I love them all much, yet I 


think not ſo much as I do thee. I could die in my country for 


thee, could I do thee any kindneſs, Indeed the Great Spirit 


well knows I mean no lie, ſhall always ſpeak to him for thy good; 
believe me my good white brother, thy poor black priſoner is 
not a has. „„ = ore 

| Dgiagola, Son of Dgiagola, Prince of Foat, Africa. 


— — 


1 „„ 


C HERE are a ſet of ä ba the world who maintain 


this maxim, That Beauty ought rather to be deſpiſed 


than deſired.” If beauty is without ſenſe, and the learning 
which is requiſite for its accompliſhment, in my opinion all 
men would readily allow this maxim to be true ; but when it is 


attended with all mental powers, accompanied with kindneſs 
and good nature, which greatly adorn the fair ſex; if theſe, I 


| ſay, areattendants, certainly Beauty is to be preferred: but the 
misfortune is, that thoſe two good qualifications are ſeldom met 
with in the ſame perſon, What man could, without emotions 
of love, and tenderneſs of virtuous friendſhip, behold a woman 


in whom theſe perfections are gloriouſly united? The ſweetneſs 
and good humour which is naturally diffuſed through her face, 
ſhews itſelf in every word and action; when ſhe ſmiles, it is as 
enlivening to the human ſoul as the ſun is when it darts its rays 
thro” the clouds to the huſbandman. Nature has formed in ſuch a 
5 . 1 woman 
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woman as Þ've deſcribed, a complication of all the virtues 
which adorn humanity. ** In her religion is founded on reaſon, 

© and enlivened by hope; docs not break forth in irregular fits 
& and ſallies of devotions, but in an uniform and conſiſtent 
« tenor of actions ; it is ſtrict without ſeverity, campaſhonate 
c without weakneſs ; it is the perfection of that good humour 


ce which proceeds from the underſtanding, not the effect of an 
cc eaſy conſtitution.” 


By a apathy in aur nature, we feel ourſelves diſpoſed to 
aſſiſt injured innocence and beauty in diſtreſs ; it is an object 
which would faften the moſt obdurate heart with the tendereſt 
| ſenſations of love and compaſſion, till at length it confeſſes it 
F umanity, and burſts into tears. Beauty is extremely ſerviceable in 


the ſilent complaint of patient ſufferance, the tender ſolicitude 


of friendſhip, and the glow of filial obedience, and in tears, 
whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, itis almoſt irrefiftible. 
By what has been ſaid, we may draw this eoncluſion; That 
beauty, accompanied with mental faculties, is certainly deſira- 
ble. But let me ſtart one propoſition : Is not the woman, who is 
endued with a viytuous diſpoſition, a good underſtapding, and an 
_ agreeable perſon, together with an eaſy fortune, more capable of 
making a good companion, than the beauty who is without theſe 
perfections, thcugh with a very affluent fortune? Addifon 
makes Juba ſpeak with propricty concerning the britleneſs of a 
blooming complexion and features, ranged in the moſt exact . 
ſymmetry, when he fays, ff 
6 "Tis not a ſet of features, or complexion, . 
6 'The tincture of a ſkin, that I admire ; 
«© Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
% Fades in his eye, and palls upon the fenfe, 5 
I ſhall finiſh this with a ſhort addreſs to the female ſex, taken 
from the writings of a late celebrated man, Let it be remem- 
bered by you, that none can be Difciples of the graces, but in the 
ſchool of Virtue; and that thoſe who wiſh” to be lovely, muſt 
learn early to be good,” „ 5 
Exk TER, March, 1774. PHILOCLES. 


UNIVERSAL DISCONTENT. 
__ FE wond'rous ſtrange ! and yet 'tis ſtrictly true, 
Amongſt ſa many thouſands there are few 
Who like the way of life themſelves bad choſe, 
Or by what will decreed, which none ſhould eber oppoſe. 
| This ſhews that men are a fantaſtic race, 
Though they aſſume on earth the chiefeſt place, 


* 


And 
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And make their boaſt that reaſon is their guide; 
A gift to ev'ry creature elſe deny'd. 
And yet it does not to our ſenſe appear, 
That aſs would be no aſs, or bear no bear. 
The man of learning, to be poor afraid, 
Extols the profits of the man of trade; 
Whene'er he finds he no preferment gains, 
To anſwer his great ſtudies, charge, and pains : 
And grudging, envious of each other's fee, 
Doctors would lawyers, lawyers doctors be. 
O happy merchant-men ! (the farmer ſays) 
Who are inrich'd ſo ſoon, with ſo much eaſe; 
While I, with labour and inceffant care, 
Get a ſcant living thro” the tedious year. 
The merchant, of the faithleſs ſeas afraid, 
Turns farmer, which he thinks a ſafer trade; 
But quickly finds he is not there more free 
From crols events, than from a faithleſs ſea. 
Some chuſe a ſoldier's life, but one campaign 
Alters their N and then they chuſe again. 
Capricious mortals ! yet they all purſue 
Content: Eaſe is the game they have in view, 
But never catch'd, a fair delufive cheat; 
This life affords no happineſs complete, 
The neareſt to it is an humble mind, 
To all the ways of Providence reſign d ; 
Then ſcarch no farther, but contented live, | 
WR what your choice, or wiſer Heay' n Mall * | 


Hf, b J. S. of Membury to J. Jaco Quetos, inſer ted 
pril 16. 


8 


HEN the Sun is in 17 deg. 12 min. of he "IM Capri- 
corn, his declination is 22 deg. 23 min. South; right 
aſcention 288 deg. 39 min. and the time of his riſing (in 50 
deg. North latitude) is 57 min. 36 ſec. after ſeven in the morn- 


ing; and his time of letting 2 min. 24 ſee, after four | in the 
evening. 


IF the difference of 8 of the two ports is 2 Pay 3 
min. in the parallel of 50 deg. their diſtance (in that parallel) 
will be 95 miles and 41 1 ; and becauſe the one ſailed 
S. W. and the other S. E. each making an angle with its meridian 
of 45 deg. conſequently their place of meeting muſt be a right 


angle. Hence, the diſtance each 2 ſailed, is 68 miles and 
18 hundredths, 
An 
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An ENIGMA, by J. S. of Bridport, | 


N London I receiv'd my birth, 
Where all my kindred dwell ; 
And, tho' I'm not three years of age, 
I all of them excell. 
In ev'ry ſcience, ev'ry art, | 
So wond'rous is my knowledge, 
That daily I'm in great requeſt, 
In ev'ry hall and college, 
Religion too I ſtudy much, 
In philoſophy deal ; 
And many latent myſteries 
Jo conjurers reveal. „ 
The am'rous youth, to ſooth his heart, 
Does oft' to me repair; 
In ſympathy I lend my art, 
Io melt the ſtubborn fair. 
A great Phyſician too I am, 
My goodnels fo extends, 
That once a month [ travel round, 
And viſit all my friends. 
I many other talents boaſt : 
But now Il tell no more. 
Ve artiſt, now, tis my requeſt 
| You would my name explore. 


Au ENIGMA, by J. S. of Yeovil. 
WHAT mighty diſproportion do you ſee 

85 In Adam's glory, when compar'd with me: 
With greater latitude my patent ran; 

Freely I rove o'er all the world of man: 

For what I am, alas! you know full well, 

But whence my being is, you cannot tell: 

Nor is my empire meaner than my birth 

I] am made of mold refin'd, not common earth, 

I to your hearts have nearer been, 

T han courage for your King or Queen. 

The ſparkiſh General often dreads my fight. 

More than the numerous foes he flands to fight; 

And tho? his happy ſtandards do prevail, 

E'er night to me he turns his tail. 

Nature refines what is by nature crude; 


For me ſhe cooks, and dreſſes human blood, 4 
| eee ann Wk z No | 
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No wonder then that I, with thoſe that fight, 

So much am ſeen, face both in blood deliphe. 
In theſe you may my wond'rous value ſee; 
The world was made for * and man for me. 


OE " ] ” SET 


. — 2 — 
8 8 8 


4 REB 'V 8, Wachen, 77 Ilfracombe, 


"HE man whom Hermes to a touch-ſtone turn'd ; 
And a proud Chief whoſe heart with anger bura's 3 
A fiſh who to the keels of ſhips ſticks faſt; 
An iſle by which the Grecian heroes paſt; 
A beaſt that's bred in Crete, much like a hart; 
A brazil bird who oft eludes the dart; 
A German city for its baths renown'd ; 
A famous river in Italy found; 
A beaft whoſe ſpotted ſkin is much defired ; 
A Trojan Prince for piety admired. 1 
"The initials of theſe quickly declare 


The name of a town in the North of tin, % 
Much efteemed for its beauty, ſituation, and air. 


** 6——— W000 As. 


QUESTIONS, by Woodman, of Beer. 
HAT number is that which, ſubſtracted from its cube, 


will leave the number equal to that it will os when 
added to its ſquare ? 


WHAT number is that which, ſubſtracted from its cube, will 
be double to the ſum it will make, if added to its ſquare? 


WHAT number is that which, ſubſtracted from its cube, 
will be treble to the ſum it will make, if added to its ſquare? 


A QUESTION, by T. T. of Lydeard St, Lawrence. 


ACR, who's a true good natur'd blade, 
Practis'd ſo long the tipling trade; 
'Till toper like, both free and willing, 

He ſpent his every crown and ſhilling. | t 
Vet is not of all help dereit, | 
For now the lucky rogue had left 
A thouſand pounds by an old grannum, 

To buy a hundred pounds per annum. 

Jack now does for the ſame engage, 

Until he's 60 years of age; 
Being at this time, as we are told, 
No more than twice a dozen old. How 


** 
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How long is it ere the time will come 
For Jack to have that yearly lum, 
If caſh at compound intereſt lent 
Will bring _— five per cent ? 


1 


4 QU EST 10 N, J. Poole of Imiſter. 


. had two horſes of great value, and a ſaddle 

worth 5ol. which ſet on the back of the firſt horſe, makes 
his value double that of the ſecond ; but, if ſet on the back of 
the ſecond, makes his value treble that of the firſt horſe, —T he ; 
price of each horſe is demanded ? 


LC em—— 


A QUEST I O N, by . Willis, of Bridport- School. 
A Gentleman a few days ago went to viſit a Gentlewoman, 
who has five very agreeable daughters: he made his ad- 
dreſſes to Miſs Charlottee, the third daughter. Now, on de- 

claring his ſentiments to the old Lady, ſhe let him know that 
her huſband, when he died, had made a very whimſical will, and, 

till it was unravelled, begged me to diſcontinue my viſits; : but 
that, on my penetrating the ſcheme, I might depend on her con- 
ſent.— It runs thus, that the four firſt of her girls fortunes 

amounted to 25000], the four laſt 33000l. the three laſt, with 


the firſt, 30000). the three firſt with the laſt, 28000]. the two firſt 
and two laſt 1 —] deſire your ſolution ? | 


4 QUESTION, by ern of Mr. Langloe's Schant 


| Vetminſter. 


J ET a ſquare pyramid, each fide 22 inches, and the akitude 

40 inches, be cut into three equal parts, parallel to the baſe 
from the vertex. —Required, the diameter of each part, and how 
many wine OO each will hold ? 


* 


— 


4 QUESTION, h T. Wilkias. 


Gentleman has a ciſtern whoſe form is a cube, each of its 

ſides within being 12 feet ; and has ordered another to be 
made in form of a parallelopipedon, that ſhall contain one third 
of the quantity of water that the former contains ; and deſires 
that its length may be half ſo much again as its breadth, and its 
height equal to the product of its length and breadth, —How 
much muſt its length, breadth, and height be? 
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The InpuLsz of CONSCIENCE gh alu. ta be 
attended to, 


 Confeience diſtaſteful Truths may tel, 
But mark her ſacred Leſſons well ; 
Vith her whoever lives at Strife, 

| Lofes his better Friend for Life. 


* 23 A 
Bf a whilſt we live in a ſtate wherein we are perpetually 
* 1 yy expoſed to temptation, we have a monitor within, 
fag who is ever watchful to warn us, and make us fen- 


LILLY fible that we are entering on ill. Amidſt the vari- 5 


ous paths of life, we ſhould be often liable to miſtake our way, 


and ſet our foot on the confines of vice, without our knowing 
it ; but Conſcience, like a faithful guide, will never ſuffer us to 3 


- leave the right path, without telling us that we are going wrong 
and we ſhould never err, if we did but liſten to her voice ; _ 


on the contrary, it is an inviolable law that we ſhall always ſuffer 


when we neglect her admonitions. 
Whe turns to her reluctant ears, 
| Shall Sed a flood of future tears. 


There is among the Eaftern nations a celebrated antient wri- 
ting, which finely deſcribes the nature and power of Conſcience, 


It is called, The Declaration of AMURATH, the Sultan of the Eoft; 


and is as follows: : 


«© Amurath, Sultan of the Eaſt, the Jokes 1 nations, the 


Diſciple of Adverſity, records the wonders of his life: let thoſe 
who preſumptuouſly queſtion the ways of Providence, bluſh in 
ſilence and be wiſe; let the proud be humble, and obtain ho- 
nour, and let the ſenſual reform and be happy. 


Yo a 
The Angel of death cloſed the eyes of the Sultan Abradin, my 


father, and his Empire deſcended to me in the eighteenth year of 
No, 9. 2 B my 


T is an ineſtimable privilege and advantage, that 


_ « # «a= = — - 
A e 
\ = 
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my age. At firſt my mind was awed to humility, and ſoftened 

with grief: I was inſenſible to the ſplendor of dominion ; I 

heard the addreſſes of flattery with diſguſt, and received the ho- 

mage of dependent greatneſs with indifference. TI had always re- 

garded my father not only with love, but reverence; and I was 

now perpetually recollecting inſtances of his tenderneſs, and te- 
viewing the ſolemn ſcene in which he recommended me to Hea- 

ven in imperfect language, and graſped my hand in the agonies 

of death. 

One evening, after having concealed myſelf all day in his cham- 


row overflowed my eyes, and devotion kindled in my boſom. I 
felt myſelf ſuddenly ſmitten on the ſhoulder, as with a rod ; and 
looking up, I perceived a man whoſe eyes were piercing as light, 
and his beard whiter than ſnow. ** 1 am (ſaid he) the Ge- 
* niug Syndarac, (a) the friend of thy father Abradin, who 
was the fear of his enemies, and the defire of his people; 
«© whoſe ſmile diffuſed gladneſs, like the luſtre of the morning, 
% and whole frown was dreadful as the gathering of a tempeſt : 
* reſign thyſelf to my influence, and thou ſhalt be like him.” 1 
| bowed myſelf to the earth, in token of gratitude and obedience, 

and he put a ring on the middle finger of my left hand, in which 
J perceived a ruby of a deep colour and uncommon brightneſs, 
„This ring (faid he) ſhall mark out to thee the boundaries of 
* good and evil; that, without weighing remote conſequences, 
thou mayeſt know the nature and tendency of every action. 
6 Re attentive, therefore, to the filent admonition ; and when 
44 thecircle of gold ſhall by a ſudden contraction preſs thy fin- 
ger, and the ruby ſhall grow pale, deſiſt immediately from what 
thou ſhalt be doing, and mark down that action in thy me- 


pledge of happineſs and honour, and take it not off for a mo- 
© ment,” I received the ring with a ſenſe of obligation, which 
I trove to expreſs, and an aſtoniſhment that compelled me to be 
 fGlent. The Genius perceived my confuſion, and turning from 
me with a ſmile of complacency, immediately difappeared, 
During the firſt moon I was ſo cautious and circumſpeR, that 
the pleaſure of reflecting that my ring had not once indicated a 
fault, was leſſened by a doubt of its virtue. I applied myſelf to 
public buſineſs ; my melancholy decreaſed as my mind was di- 
verted to other objects; and, leſt the youth of my court ſhould 
think that recreation was too long ſuſpended, I appointed to -__ 


{ a) The Eaſtern nations believe that every man has a good Genius 
conſtaatly attending him, to direct and preſerve him, and that ſome... 
times it appears viſibly to them. ", 


* 


ber, I viſited his grave: I proſtrated myſelf on his tomb; for= 


„ mory as a tranſgreſſion of the Rule of Right: keep my gift as a 
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the lion. But though I went out to the ſport rather to pratify 

others than myſelf, yet my uſual ardour returned in the field ; I 
rew warm in the purſuit; I continued the chace, which was 

unſucceſsful, too long, and returned fatigued and diſappointed, 


As I entered the Seraglio, I was met by a little dog that had 
been my father's, who expreſſed his joy at my return by jumping 


round me, and endeavouring to reach my hand: but as I was not 
diſpoſed to receive his careſſes, I ſtruck him in the fretfulneſs of 
my difpleafure ſo ſevere a blow with my foot, that it left him 
ſcarce power to crawl away, and hide himſelf under a ſofa in a 


corner of the apartment. At this moment [ feit the ring preſs 
my finger; and, looking upon the ruby, I perceived the glow of 


its colour abated. _ 


I was at firft ſtruck with ſurprize and repret ; but ſurprize and 


regret quickly gave way to diſdain. ** Shall not the Sultan 
« Amurath, (ſaid I) to whom a thouſand Kings pay tribute, 
c and in whoſe hand is the life of nations, ſhall not Amurath 


« ſtrike a dog that offends him, without being reproached for 
„ having tranſgreſſed the Rule of Right?“ My ring again preſſed 


my finger, and the ruby became more pale: immediately the Pa- 
| lace ſhook with a burſt of thunder, and the Genius Syndarac 
again ſtood before me, . | 


%. Amurath, (ſaid he) thou haſt offended againſt thy brother 
&« of the duſt; a being who, like thee, has received from the 


„„ Almighty a capacity of pleaſure and pain: pleaſure which 
& caprice is not allowed to ſuſpend, and pain which juſtice only 
«© has a right to inflict. If thou art juſtified by power, in af- 
_ «« fiQting inferior beings, I ſhould be juſtified in afflicting thee: 
c but my power yet ſpares thee, becauſe it is directed by the laws 
of Sovereign Goodneſs, and becauſe thou mayeſt yet be re- 
„ claimed by admonition. But yield not to the impulſe of quick 
* reſentment, nor indulge in cruelty the frowardneſs of diſguſt, 
<< left by the laws of goodneſs I be compelled to afflict thee ; for 
4 he that ſcorns reproof, muft be reformed by puniſhment, or 


<« loſt forever.” 7 
At the preſence of the Syndarac I was troubled, and his words 


covered me with confufion : I fell proftrate at his feet, and heard 


him pronounce with a milder accent, Expect not henceforth 


de that I ſhould anſwer the demands of arrogance, or gratify the 
% curiofity of ſpeculation ; confide in my friendſhip, and truſt 
„ implicitly to thy ring.” 


As the chace had produced ſo much — I did not repeat 
it; but invited my Nobles to a banquet, and entertained them 
with dancing and muſic. I had given leave that all ceremony 


ſhould be ſutpended, and that the company ſhould treat me not as ; 


a Sovereign, but an equal, becauſe the converſation would other- 
ney _ wiſe 
4 
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wiſe be encumberedor reſtrained; and I encouraged others to plea- 


ſantry, by indulging the luxuriancy of my own imagination. But 


though I affected to throw off the trappings of Royalty, I had 


not ſufficient magnanimity to deſpiſe them, I enjoyed the vo- 


luntary deference which was paid me, and was fccretly offended 


at Alibeg, my Viſier, who endeavoured to prevail upon the aſ- 


| ſembly to enjoy the liberty that had been given them, and was 


himſelf an example of the conduct that he recommended. I 
ſingled out as the ſubject of my raillery, the man who alone de- 


| ſerved my approbation; he believed my condeſcenſion to be fin. 
cere, and imagined that he was ſecuring my favour by that be- 
| haviour which had incurred my difplealure : he was, therefore, 


grieved and confounded to perceive that I laboured to render him 
ridiculous and contemptible: I enjoyed his pain, and was elated 


at my ſucceſs ; but my attention was ſuddenly called to my ring, 


and I perceived the ruby change colour. I deſiſted for a moment; 


but ſome of my Courtiers having diſcovered and ſeconded my 
intention, I felt my vanity and my reſentment gratified: 1 endea- 
voured to waſh away the remembrance of my ring with wine; 

my ſatyre became more bitter, and Alibeg diſcovered yet greater 
diſtreſs. My ring again reproached me, but I ftill perſevered. 


The Viſier was at length rouſed to his defence; probably he had 


diſcovered and deſpiſed my weakneſs ; his replies were fo poig= 


nant, that I became outrageous, and deſcended from raillery to 


invective: at length, diſguiſing the anguiſh of his mind with a 


ſmile, ** Amurath, (ſaid he) if the Sultan ſhou!d know, that af- 


Lester having invited your friends to feſtivity and merriment, 
„ you had aſſumed his authority, and inſulted thoſe who were 


not aware that you diſdained tw be treated with the familiarity 


& of friendſhip, you would certainly fall under his diſpleaſure,” 
The ſeverity of this farcaſm, which was extorted by long provo» 
cation from a man warmed with wine, ſtung me with intolerable 
rage: I ftarted up, and, ſpurning him from the table, was about 


to draw my poignard ; when my attention was again called to 


my ring; and f perceived, with ſome degree of regret, that the 


ruby had faded almoft to a perfect white. 


But inſtead of reſolving to be more watchful againſt whatever 


might bring me under this ſilent reproof, I comforted myſelf that 
the Genius would no more alarm me with his preſence. The 


irregularitics of my conduct increaſed almoſt imperceptibly, and 

the intimations of my ring became propartionably more frequent, 

though leſs forcible, till at laſt they were ſo familiar, that I ſcarce 
remarked when they were given and when they were ſuſpended. 


It was ſoon diſcovered that I was pleaſcd with ſervility: ſervi- 
lity, therefore, was practiſed, and I rewarded it ſometimes with a 
penſion, and ſometimes with a place, Thus the government uf 


ay 


— — — 


8 


enjoying the pure delight of that love which ariſes from eſteem. 


his office ; but I ſtill kept him at Court, that I might imbitrer his 


was the beauty of Selima, that I gazed with defire ; and ſuch 


that I would, if poſſible, feduce her to voluntary proſtitution ; 
with tears, and ſometimes with reproach. I became every day 


as the inſtrument of my diſhonour. Thus the tenderneſs, which 
before had often ſhaken my purpoſe, was weakened :; my detire 


of food; and as I had no hope of obtaining the compleat grati- 
fication of my luſt and my revenge, I determined to enjoy Selima 
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my kingdoms was left to petty tyrants, who oppreſſed the people 
to enrich themſclves. In the mean time I filled my Seraglio with 
women, among whom I abandoned myſelf to ſenſuality, without 


But I had not yet ſtained my hands with blood, nor dared to ridi- 
cule the laws which I neglected to fulfill. | 

Muy reſentment againſt Alibeg, however unjuſt, was inflexible, 
and terminated in the moſt perfect hatred : I degraded him from 


life by perpetual indignities, and practiſe againſt him new ſchemes 
of malevolence. e 

Selima, the daughter of this Prince, had been intended by my 
father for my wife, and the marr '2:;e had been delaycd only by his 
death: but the pleaſure and the dignity that Alibeg would de- 
rive from this alliance, had now changed my purpole : yet ſuch 


was her wit, that I liſtened with delight. I therefore reſolved 
and that when her beauty ſhould yield to the charm of variety, I 
would diſmiſs her with marke of diſgrace, But in this attempt 
I could not ſucceed; my folicitation was rejected, ſometimes 
more wretched, by ſecking to bring calamity upon others; I 


conſidered my diſappointment as the triumph of a flave, whom L 
wiſhed but did not dare to deſtroy ; and I regarded his daughter 


of beauty became as feltifh and as ſordid an appetite as my defire 


by force, as the only expedient to alleviate my torment. 


She retided by my command in an apartment of the Seraglio, 


and I entered her chamber at midnight by a private door, of 
which I had a key; but with inexpreſſible vexation I found it 


empty. To be thus diſ ppointed in my laſt attempt, at the very 


moment in which I thought I had inſured ſucceſs, diſtracted me 


with rage; and inſtead of returning to my chamber, and con- 
cealing my deſign, I called for her women. They ran in pale 


and trembling: [ demanded the lady; they gazed at me aſto- 


niſhed and terrified ; and then looking upon each other, ſtood 


filent : I repeated my demand with fury and execration ; and, to 
enforce it, called aloud for tae miniſters of death: they then fell 


_ proftrate at my feet, and declared with one voice that they knew 


not where ſhe was; that they had left her, when they were diſ- 
miſſed for the night, fitting on a ſopha penſive and alone; and 
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that no perſon had fince, to their knowledge, paſſed in or out of 
her apartment, 

In this account, however incredible, they perſiſted without va- 
riation; and having filled the Palace with alarm and confuſion, 
I was obliged to retire without gaining any intelligence by what 
means I had been baffled, or on whom to turn my reſentment. I 
reviewed the tranſactions of the night with anguiſh and regret, 
and bewildered myſelf among the innumerable poſſibilities that 
might have produced my diſappointment, I remembered that 


the windows of Selima's apartment were open, and I imagined 


that ſhe might that way have eſcaped into the gardens of the Se- 
raglio. But why ſhould ſhe eſcape, who had never been con- 
| fined? If ſhe had deſigned to depart, ſhe might have departed by 
day. Had ſhe an aſſignation? and did ſhe intend to return, 


without being known to have been abſent ? This ſuppoſition in- 


creaſed my torment ; becauſe, if it was true, Selima had granted 


to my flave that which ſhe had refuſed to me, But as all theſe 
| conjectures were uncertain, I determined to make her abſence a 


pretence to deſtroy her father. 1 
In the morning ] gave orders that he ſhould. be ſeized, and 
brought before me ; but while I was yet ſpeaking, he entered ; 


and, proſtrating himſelf, thus anticipated my accuſation : May 
<< the Sultan Amurath, in whoſe wrath the Angel of death goes 


| © forth, rejoice for ever in the ſmile of Heaven! Let the 


« wretched Alibeg periſh; but let my Lord remember Selima 
« with mercy ; let him diſmiſs the ſlave in whom he ceaſes to 


= delight.” I heard no more; but cried out, Dareſt thou to 


< mock me with a requeſt to diſmiſs the daughter whom thou 


«© haſt ftolen ! Thou whoſe life, that has been ſo often forfeited, 
4 J have yet ſpared ! Reſtore her within one hour, or affronted 


<< mercy ſhall give thee up.” © Oh! (faid he) let not the 
„ mighty Sovereign of the Eaft ſport with the miſery of the 
« weak : if thou haſt doomed us to death, let us die together.” 


Though I was now convinced that Alibeg believed I had con- 


faned Selima, and decreed her death, yet I reſolved to perſiſt in re- 


quiring her at his hands; and therefore diſmiſſed him with a re- 
| petition of my command, to produce her within an hour upon 
pain of death. 1 15 


My ring, which, during the ſeries of events, had given perpe- 


tual intimations of guilt, which were always diſregarded, now 
preſſed my finger fo forcibly, that it gave me great pain, and 
compelled my notice, I immediately retired, and gave way to 
the diſcontent that ſwelled my boſom. ©* How wretched a ſlave 
& is Amurath to an inviſtble tyrant ! A Being, whoſe malevo- 


% flence or envy has reſtrained me in the exerciſe of my autho- 


$6 rity as a Prince, and whole cunning has coutrived perpetually 


"Ka 


r 
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& to inſult me, by intimating that every action of my life is a 
& crime! How long ſhall I groan under this mtolerable oppreſ- 


% fjon ! This accurſed ring is the badge and the inſtrument of 


* my ſubjection and diſhonour : he who gave it is now perhaps 
&« in ſome remote region of the air; perhaps he rolls ſome pla- 
& net in its orbit, agitates the ſouthern ocean with a tempeſt, or 


c ſhakes ſome diſtant region with an earthquake: but wherever 
„ he is, he has ſurely a more important employ than to watch my 


& conduct. Perhaps he has contrived this taliſman, only to re- 
<«« ſtrain me from the enjoyment of ſome good, which he wiſhes 
„to withold, I feel that my deſires are controuled, and to gra- 
„ tify theſe deſires is to be happy.“ 


As I pronounced theſe words, I drew off the ring, and threw 


it to the ground with diſdain and indignation : immediately the 


air grew dark; a cloud burft in thunder over my head, and the 
eye of the Genius Syndarac was upon me. I ftood before him 
motionleſs and ſilent; horror thrilled in my veins, and my hair 
ſtood upright. I had neither power to deprecate his anger, nor 
to confeſs my faults. In his countenance there was a calm ſeve- 


rity, and I heard him pronounce theſe words: Thou haſt now, 


as far as it is in thy own power, thrown off humanity, and de- 
„ graded thy being.: thy form, therefore, ſhall no longer con- 
& ceal thy nature, nor thy example render thy vices contagious.” 


He then touched me with his rod ; and, while the ſound of his 


voice yet vibrated in my ears, I found myſelf in the midſt of a 
deſart, not in the form of a man, but of a monſter, (a) with 
the fore parts of my body like a wolf, and the hinder parts like a 


goat. I was ftill confcious to every event of my life, and my in- 


tellectual powers were continued, though my paſſions were irri- 

tated to frenzy. I now rolled in the ſand in an agony not to be 

deſcribed; and now haſtily traverſed the deſart, impelled only by 

the vain deſire of flying from myſelf, I now bellawed with rage, 

and now howled in deſpair: this moment I breathed execra- 

tions againſt the Genius, and the next reproached myſelf for 
having forfeited his friendſhip. : 


By this violent agitation of mind and body, the powers of bath 
were ſoon exhauſted : I crawled into a den which I perceived near 


me, and immediately ſunk down into a ſtate of inſenſibility. I 
ſlept; but ſleep, inſtead of prolonging, put an end to this inter- 

val of quiet. The Genius ſtill tecrihed me with his preſence :; 1 

heard his ſentence repeated, and felt again all the horrors of my 


transformation. 


(4) The Eaſtern nations believe that the foul paſſes from one 
body into another, not only of men, but of beaſts ; and that it enters 
into ſuch kind of animal as is of the fame diſpoſition as the vices it 
bas contracted, 
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transformation. When I awaked, I was not refreſhed : cala- 

_ though it is compelled to admit ſlumber, can yet exclude 

reſt. | 
[To be continued.] 
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THE ART OF PLEASING, 
In a Series of LETTERS from the Earl of CH=—RF—D to 
_ Mafter SrAN HOPE. 


[ Continued from Page 158.] 


SP Þ E * VI. 
5 dear little Boy, „„ 


AD company is much more ey defined than good: what 
is bad, muſt ſtrike every body at firſt fight : folly, knavery, 

and profligacy, can never be miſtaken for wit, honour, and de- 

| cency. Bad company have * 3 

but in good, there are ſeveral gradations from good to the beſt ? 

merely good, is rather free from objections than deſerving of 
praiſe. Aim at the beſt : but what is the beſt ? I take it to be 

| thoſe ſocieties of men or women, or a mixture of both, where 
great politeneſs, good breeding and decency, though, perhaps, not 

always virtue, prevail. 


Women of faſhion and elite; I do not mean abſolutely 


= unblemiſhed, are a neceſſary ingredient in the compoſition of 


good company : the attention which they require, and which is 
always paid them by well-bred men, keeps up politeneſs, and 
gives a habit of good-breeding ; whereas men, when they live to- 
gether without the lenitive of women in company, are apt to 
grow careleſs, negligent, and rough, among one another. In 
company, every woman is every man's ſuperior, and muſt be ad- 
dreſſed with reſpect ; nay more, with flattery, and you need not 
fear making it too ſtrong: ſuch flattery is not mean on your 
part, nor pernicious to them; for it can never give them a greater 
opinion of their beauty, or their ſenſe, than they had before: 
therefore make the doſe ſtrong; it will be greedily {wallowed. 
Women ſtamp the character, faſhionable or unfaſhionable, of 
all young men at their firſt appearance in the world. Bribe 
them with minute attentions, good breeding, and flattery: I have 
often known their proclamation give a value and currency to 
baſe coin enough; and, conſequently, it will add a luſtre to the 
trueſt ſterling. Women, though otherwiſe called ſenſible, have 
all of them, more or leſs, weakneſs, ſingularities, whims, and hu- 
mours, eſpecially vanity : ſtudy attentively all their failings, gra- 
tify them as far as you can; nay, flatter them, and ſacrifice your 
3 | own 


— 
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own little humours ſor them. Young men are too apt to ſhew a 
diſlike, not to ſay an averſion and contempt, for old and ugly 
women; which is both impolite and injudicious, for there is a 
reſpectful politeneſs due to the whole ſex. Beſides, the ugly and 
the old, having the leaſt to do themſelves, are jealous of being 
deſpiſed, and never forgive it; and I could ſuppoſe caſes, in 


which you would deſire their friendſhip, or at leaſt their neutra- 


lity. Let it be a rule with you never to ſhew that contempt 
which very often you will have, and with reaſon, for a human 
creature; for it will never be forgiven. An injury is ſooner 
pardoned than an inſult. | 5 
ff. ß VII. 
p dear liitle Boy, Bath, 

IF you have not command enough over yourſelf to conquer 
your humours, as I hope you will, and as I am ſure every rational 
creature may have, never go into company while the fit of ill hu- 
mour is upon you. Inſtead of company's diverting you in thoſe 
moments, you will diſpleaſe, and probably ſhock them; and you 
will part worſe friends than you met: but whenever you find in 
yourſelf a diſpoſition to ſullenneſs, contradiction, or teſtineſs, it 
will be in vain to ſeek for a cure abroad. Stay at home, let your 

humour ferment and work itſc]f off, Chearfulneſs and good 
humour are of all qualifications the moſt amiable in company; 
for, though they do not neceſſarily imply good nature and good 
breeding, they act them, atleaſt, very well, and that is all that is 
required in mixed company. : 5 „ 
I have indeed known ſome very ill natured people, who were 
very good humoured in company; but I never knew any body 
generally ill humoured in company, who was not eſſentially ill 
natured. When there is no malevolence in the heart, there is 
always a chearfulneis and eaſe in the countenance and manners. 
By good humour and chearfulneſs, I am far from meaning noiſy 
mirth, and loud peals of laughter, which are the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtics of the vulgar and of the ill bred, whoſe mirth is a 
kind of ſtorm. Obſerve it, the vulgar often laugh, but never 
ſmile ; whereas, well-bred people often ſmile, but ſeldom laugh. 
A witty thing never excited laughter ; it pleaſes only the mind, 
and never diſtorts the countenance : a glaring abſurdity, a blun- 
der, a filly accident, and thoſe things that are generally called co- 
mical, may excite a laugh, though never a loud nor a long one, 
among well bred people. | 
Sudden paſſion is called ſhort-lived madneſs ; it is a madneſs 
indeed; but the fits of it return fo often in choleric people, that 
it may well be called a continual madneſs. Should you happen 
No. 9. 2 C to 
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to be of this unfortunate diſpoſition, which God forbid, make it 
your conſtant ſtudy to ſubdue, or, at leaſt, to check it: when 
you find your choler riſing, reſolve Weiter to ſpeak to, nor an- 
ſwer the perſon who excites it; but ſtay till you find it ſubſiding, 
and then ſpeak deliberately, I have known many people, who, 
by the rapidity of their ſpeech, have run away with themſelves 
into a paſſion, I will mention to you a trifling, and perhaps, you 
will think, a ridiculous receipt, towards checking the exceſs of 
paſhon, of which I think that I hare experienced the utility my- 
ſelf. Do every thing in minuet-time; ſpeak, think, and move 
always in that meaſure, equally tree from the dullneſs of flow, or 


the hurry or huddle of quick time. This movement will more- 


over allow you ſome moments to think forwards, and the Graces 
to accompany what you ſay or do; for they are never repreſented 
as either running or dozing. Obſerve a man in a paſſion ; fee 
his eyes glaring, his face inflamed, his limbs trembling, and his 
tongue ſtammering and faultering with rage, and then aſk vour- 
ſelf calmly, whether upon any account you would be that hu- 
man wild beaſt. Such creatures are hated and dreaded in all 
companies, where they are let looſe, as people do not chuſe to be 
Expoſed to the diſagreeable 1 of either knocking down 
thoſe brutes, or being knocked down by them. Do you, on the 
contrary, endeavour to be cool and ſtead y upon all occaſions z 
the advantages of ſuch a ſteady calmneſs are innumerable, and 
would be too tedious to relate. It may be acquired by care and 
reflection; if it could not, that reaſon which diſtinguiſhes men 
from brutes, would be given us to very little purple: as a proof 
of this, I never ſaw, and ſcarcely ever heard of a Quaker in a 
paſſion. In truth, there is, in that ſect, a decorum and ad 
and an amiable iimplicity, that I know in no other, 

Having mentioned the Graces in this Jetter, I cannot end it, 
without recommending to you, moſt earneſtly, the advice of the 
wiſeſt of the antients, to ſacriſice to them devoutiy and day; 
when they are propitious, they adorn every thin; g, and engage 
every body, But are they to be acquired? Yes, to a certain de- 
gree, by attention, and obſervation, and aſſiduous worſhip. Na- 
ture, I admit, mutti firſt have made you capable of ado pting them, 
and then ob: IVation and imitation wil make them, in e your. 

own. 

\.. . There are 88 of the mind, as well as a the body ; the 
former give an engaging turn to the thoughts and the expreſſions; 
the latter to the motions, attitudes, and addreſs. No man per- 
haps ever poſſeſſed them all: he would be too happy that did, 
But, if you will attentively obicrve thoſe graceful and engaging 
manners which pleaſe you moſt in other people, you may cal) 
correct what will pleaſe others in you, and engage the majority of 
me 
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the Graces on your ſide; inſure the caſting vote, and be returned 

amiable. There are people whom the Precieuſe of Moliere very 

juſtly, though very affectedly, calls les antipodes des graces : if 

theſe unhappy people are formed by nature invincibly mauſſadex 

and aukward, they are to be pitied, rather than blamed or ridi- 

culed. But nature has difinherited few people to that degree, 
[To be continued ] | 
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HISTORY of the REMARK ABLE CASE of a SPANISH Op- 
FicrR who fwall-weda FORK, as he was cleaning the Root of 
of his Tongue with the End of the Sheath, N 

From Reid's Tranſlation of Le Dean's Conſultations, fc. in 
_ Surgery. ] 1 


THE perſon, Sir, who I informed you had laſt year ſwal- 

. lowed a fork on Shrove Tueſday, diſcharged it by the anus 
the ſame year, (1715) on the 25th of June, The fork weighs 
but two ounces and two drachms, wanting a ſcruple, and had an 
impreſſion on it for the chief part of its length reſembling 
ſhagreen. I imagined that this extraneous ſubſtance, which was 
ſwallowed when the perſon was cleaning the root of his tongue 
with the end of the ſheath, ſlipped from him at the inſtant, that 
rubbing too hard the inſide of the mouth, might occaſion the oe- 
ſophagus ſuddenly to riſe up and open; and, upon recovering 
its former fituation, laid hold of the fork, which by its own 
weight dropped down into the ſtomach, finding an eaſy paſſage 
by the elimentary duct. It was in the ſtomach that he felt the 
firſt pains, accompanied by a weight, which he plainly diſtin- 
guiſhed in that part, that continued for three weeks or a month; 
after which he compiained of an inclination to vomit, and of a 
very ſenſible pain in the ſtomach, which muſt have been, accord- 
ing to our judgement, about the time that the fork preſented it- 
ſelf at different times to paſs into the duodenum ; which ſeems to 
be the truth, as the weight after the firſt complaint became leſs 
acute, more internally, and ſomewhat lower down. During all 
this time the patient was in terrible diftreſs, offered up vows to 
all the Saints, had maſſes (aid every where, and enquired after 
phy ſiciaus of all kinds, to know what would be the conſequence 
of the ſituation he was in, looking upon himfelf already as a 
dead man. „ gg io 

At length his pain and uneaſineſs continued indiſcriminately 
at tinies through all the lower belly, ſometimes provoking a pro- 
pentity to vomit, and at others gripings and inclinations to go to 
ſtool, followed by faintings. At laſt there came on a fixed and 
violent pain in the left iliac region, which continued for two 
. 2 C 2 months 
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months with different ſymptoms, proceeding from the place where 
the fork was obſtructed, which I judged to be the ileon. Among 
theſe ſymptoms, the moſt alarming were ſtrings of blood which 
appeared in his ſtools, and gave me cauſe to apprehend /and all 
the reſt of the profeſſion who ſaw it as well as me) hat the prongs 
of the fork were engaged in the coats of the inteſtines, and 
making a paſſage that way; but after theſe two months were 
paſſe), this extraneous ſubliance changed its ſituation, and for 
ſome time gave no more pain than what was ſupportable, til: at 
length (as I imagine) it ſtopped in the cæcum; judging fo from 


the pain he felt in the greateſt parc of the right ileum, accompa- 


nied with the moſt melancholy ſymptoms, and ſuch confidetable 
evacuations of all ſorts of matter and blood, without any medi- 
cine being able to ſtop them for a moment ; till the patient, 
broke down and emaciated with a conſiderable fever and a weak 


5 pul ſe, was at the laſt extremity, and received the ſacraments and 


extreme unction; the phyſicians attending him believing, as well 


as himſelf, that he had not above two hours to live, They even 
hurried me away from Padro, the Royal Palace, where I was, 


two leagues diſtant from Madrid, to be preſent the next day at the 
opening of the body, to fee if it was true that this Officer had 
_ ſwallowed the fork, of which there was no one a witneſs but 


himſelf ; becauſe the greateit part of thoſe who knew that it was 
ſaid he had ſwallowed a fork, doubted whether ſuch a thing was 
poſſible : but, to all appearance, thoſe melancholy ſymptoms 
which preceded, were owing to nothing but the effort nature 


made to expel this extraneous body out of the cæcum; for be- 
Ing -rrived at Madrid the next day, I found the patient a great 
deal better, with but very little pain about the right lumbal re- 

pe all the other ſy mptoms being gone off, even the fever, tho 

is pulſe remained irregular and weak. The patient ſoon reco- 
vered his appetite, his fleſh and corpulency, and found himſelf 
in his natural ſtate of health, except a few flight wandering 

ou: which paſſed from the right fide of the loins to the left. 
He went abroad, walked, eat and drank heartily for three months, 
rejoicing in himſelf, as he thought the fork was diſſolved, which 
he had been made to believe ſeveral times, in order to comfort 
him, would happen. At laſt, on the 20th of June, he felt vio- 
lent pains in the left groin, accompanied with gripings and cva- 
Cuations of different kinds, glaicy, bilious, and puruient, to the 
| knowledge of ſeveral, which continued to the 25th; when the 

patient going to the cloſe- ſtool, after violent ſtraining, at length 
voiced the above-mentioned fork, without fecling any, or but lit- 


tle pain at the time; and would not have known he had voided it, 
if he had not heard it fall into the baſon, which made bim call 
the people to examine what it could be > When they diſcovered. 


the 
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the fork, covered with the excrements had evacuated, — This 
is a ſhort account of a pretty extraortinary caſe in the way of 
our profeſſion, the greateſt benefit of which was to the perſon 
who was perfectly cured ; but may be ſom- conſolation heteaf- 


ter to any one who may have ſwallowed any wing of the like 
kind. 


— 


— 


An original Leiter from Sir Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Cla- 


rendon, taten from the ſecond Volume of the Clarendon | State 
n lately publijhed. 


"HILST Sir Edward Hyde reſided in Jerſey, he appre- 

hended at one time that his lite was in great danger from 
an attempt which it was expected the Parliament would make 
upon the iſland. Uad:r this apprehenfic n he. wrote letters to the 
King, the Prince of Wales, the Eail of Southampton, and Lady 
Hyde: and as letters written under ſuch circumſtances muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be ihe real cfuſions of the heart, and to teſtify the 
real ſentiments of the mind, we thall, as a ſpecimen of the reſt, 


inſert that t» his Lady, as we imagine we ſhall thereby give a 
pleaſure to our readers. | 


Sir EDwaARD Hype to the Lady HYDE. 
40 AM, deareſt, 


« THIS being not like to come to FOR til I am dead, Ican- 
not begin better to thee, than to charge and conjure thee to bear 
my death with that magnanimity and Chriſtian patience, as be- 
comes a woman, who hath no cauſe to be aſhamed of the memory 
of ner huſband, and who hath ſuch precious pawns left to her 
care, as thou haſt, in our poor children; which muſt be moſt com- 
pietely miſerable, if through thy paſſion thou ſhalt either ſhorten. 
thy lays, or impair thy health. And therefore, thou muſt re- 
member, thou haſt no other arguments to give of thy conftant 
affection to me, than by doing that which thou knoweſt I only 
deſire thou ſhouldeſt do. Be not troubled at the ſmallneſs or 
diſtraction of thy fortune, ſince it proceeds neither from my tault 
or folly, ut by the immediate hand of God, who, I doubt not, 
will recompence thee ſome other way. He knows how entire 
my heart hath been to him, and that, if it had not been out of 
the conſcienc2 of duty to him, and the King, I might have left 
- thee and thine a beiter portion in this world, But [ am confi- 
dent thou doſt in thy ſoul abhor any wealth fo gotten, and 
thinkeit thyſelf and thy children happier in the memory of thy 
poor honeſt huſb ind, than any addition of an ill gotten or ill 
kept eſtate could have made you, Continue the ſame thou halt 


been, 


* 
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been, and God will requite and reward thee, I have in my other 
pe per, which is parcel will, parcel declaration, fuck as [ thought 
in theſe times neceſſary, ſaid as much to thee of my eſtate and 

my children as I can think of, I doubt not thou wilt find {ome 
friends, who will remember and confider wow Ju | would have 
been to their memory, if I had outlived them, Mtv letters to the NV 
King, Prince, Duke of Richmond, and Earl cf Southampton, 
thou mayett deliver or ſend as thou ſhalt be aduited. ay Own 
father, wether; and brother, will, I am ſure, never fail thee in as, 7 
office of kindncis, nor be unjuſt to the memory of him who al- 
| ways held them in ſingular en cem. From my friends I am con- 

fient thou Witt receive all polks le kindneſs, Beſides thoſe 1 

have mentioned in the other papers I preſume riy Lord St mour 

will be ready to do thee good offices, and my Lord Kreper and 

Sir Thomas Gardiner to JF] thee ; and J hope many more, that 
1 think no: neceflary to name. [ do from the bottom of my 

heart thank thee for all thy Kindneſs and affection, which upon 
my faith | have alw. 75 returned from my ſoul, having never com- 

mitted the boat tault „ gainſt thee, Out vromiſed my {elf the only 
heppineſs and cont entment, to live with thee in any condition. 

Since it has pleated God not to admit that, he will, I doubt not, 
dring us togecher in 2 moſt bleſled ſtate in a better world, when 

we all never part. God vlets thee and thine! Cheriſh thy ſelf. 
2 theu loveſt the memory of, My deareſt, thy moſt faithful 83 
uflectionate hufbond, 


7 6 7 ey; {1:S 2d of April, 1647. | EDW. HYDE. 


— — — 1 
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DiFrERENT CHARACTERS contraſtad. 


O*® all the paſſions with which the mind of man is infeſted, 
non: pus fo unaccountatle, and the pleaſure ariſin 
from ite Katt ation fo little ſatisfactory, as the inordinate defire 


of Wenn: in other affections, poſſeſſion of the object abates 
defire, aud we refit ſatis fied with fruition 3 but in this, every ac- 
quiiztion is a four to the paſſion itſclf; nor can we leave accumu- 
lating, till wr are ourſelves gathered into the grave. 

Wat pleuſare ariics from av arice, the avaritious indeed only 
know, as nen alone can feel it; but if a judgement is to be 
formed from appearances, they car.not but be miſerable ; they 
c2nnot but be blind to ev ery real good, and dead to every rational 
enjoyment: it is even nut uncommon for this diſpoſition to puſh 
its unhappy vet:.ries upon means deltruttive of the end propoſed z 
and, when in the breaſt of one ignorant of men and things, is 
ſometimes fata!.—As exampic is laid to be more prevalent than 
precept, [ ſhall give en inſtance of the truth of this laſt aſſertion 
in the character of Chremes, with regard to the diſpoſal of an 

ä 7 | 
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only daughter; and, in order to ſhew the different effect of a 
nerous principle, (hall take the liberty to cantraſt it with that of 
Pamphilus, under the like circumſtances, 

Chremes having acquired an extenfive fortune by al] thoſe 
means which avarice naturally ſuggeſts, and eſteeming riches the 
only ellential to the happineſs of his child, ſacrificed her to the 
arms of Philander; who, by the blameable indulgence of pa- 
rents, and his own fooliſh confidence in the eſtate he was born is, 
n«eviected the improvement of his mind, and was, conſequently, 


deltitute of every tiuly valuable 2ccomplithment, and had no- 


thing but the Jargeneſs of his patrimony to recommend him, 


which was indeed a ſufficient, and the only poſſible recommenda- 


tion to Cntemes. This young genticman, from a ti.oughtlefineis 
ot temper, trom the want of e:onomy in the management of his 
domeitc affairs, and common ſenſe in the occurrences of life, 
was, in the couric of a few years, reduced from affluence to want, 
and himicif. his with and ſeveral children, are now dependent on 
Cremes, tote heart breaking anguilh, tor ſupport, 

Pamphilus, hk 2 mu ns were large as thoſe of Chremes, but 
very di ferenily Cquired, tous caly notice of young Eraſtus, 
traccd him through zue progres = made with an inconiiderable 


beginning, to the- phion of gentecl circum̃ttances: he knew 


his active mind, his ane = ac egi 9 abilities; and, judging 


from his careful manage bent of a mall fortun e, his capacity of 


improving a larger, tnleed him his Gaugnter Miranda: the 


youth received the vfter rom his hands with iapture; nor has 
Pamphilus had the lealt fcalon to repent of an action funded © 
on ſuch principles: hc. iets his da c hter blelled in an aftectionate 


— 


— 


huſband, the talent Witn which be ha Jentruhed h:m greatly n- 
proved, and Etaltus hire making 2 peinctpa i Higute in tas 


community to which he longs, 


Had Chrewes met with a f gcels equal to his warmeſt wilhes, 
how groſs, now ardid, uit have res his greatelt [itisiaction ! 
while cnc heart of Pa PH 28 is dilated with that nadle, that e * 
aited plealure, whica Ks from a comci: oubbeb of Wel dong, 
from a ſenſe of having Gras. it from odicuilty, and & VEN LO 
virtues a fair field tor the!. Un : be freaus in every look of 
Eraitus the gracetul leniatons of ais hearts and tielhks Provis 
dence for having given him the biting oi a ſon which natuts 
had denicd him, 


— — —— * 
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The GOOD USE IcH 3 only Miles them cſtimabis. 


Miſer has riches, it biekings 3 his burth:n is gre ater than 
his eſtate; hee % furrows than in metals: , it 
we look to e eee whet gain is It to be che ke per oi the 


belt earth? That which wa the common cuitcs of ali the rich 
| Mines, 
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mines, we do but tread upon, and account it vile, becauſe it doth 
but hold and hide thoſe treaſures : whereas the ſkilful metaliſt 

that findeth and refineth thoſe precious veins for public uſe, is re- 
warded, is honoured. The very baſeſt element yields gold : the 
Savage Indian gets it, the ſervile apprentice works it, the un- 
thrifty ruffian ſpends it. What are all theſe the better for it? 
Only good uſe gives praiſe of earthly poſſeſſions. | : 


p "IM r 


AD VIC E GENTLEMEN. 
T O O long, my ſweet Sirs, have you madly deny'd 
A rational uſe of your eyes ; ; 


And look'd on thofe actions with envy and pride, 
Which reflection muſt hate and deſpiſe. 


For once then to ſenſe and good humour deſcend, 
Nor if touch'd wax ill-natur'dly warm; 

But bear with the cordial advice of a friend, 
Who can bluſh for himſelf and reform. 


In praiſe of the fatal exceſſes of wine, 
Diſdain to be ſeen with a pen; 15 
Nor talk of being rais'd into ſomething divine, 

When debas'd greatly lower than men. 


Where murder for honour is ſnamefully dreſt, 
O never attempt to defend; 5 

Nor plant the fell ſword, for a caſual jeſt, 

In the heart of your worthieſt friend. 


To a laugh never martyr an innocent name, 

Tis malice moſt cruelly cool; 
Nor plunge the white virgin in anguiſh and ſhame, 
For the loudeft applauſe of a fool. 


When fatally fond the ſweet victim is grown, 
In pity, in juſtice, forbear ; 
And think that a ſiſter, or child of your own, 
May be drawn to diſgrace and deſpair. 


| Let merit, whene'er it may chance to engage, 
| Oblige you to praiſe and protect ; 
And the filver-white ringlets of reverend age 
Still meet with a decent reſpect. - 


Remember, in ſhort, that each pleaſure muſt fall, 
From the practice of virtue alone; 
And then you will ftrive for the welfare of all, 
Thro” a real regard for your own. 4 | 
5  4Cy 
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A Copy of a Letter ſent by an eminent Quaker in London, to the 

Pope at Rome, tranſmitted thence by Cardinal Bromio, 10 a Perſan 
of Quality in England. 

Friend, 


Am moved at this time, by the ſpirit, to ſpeak to thee a few 
words, which plainly proceed from the light within, and may 
prove for thy edification and converſion ; I will not revile thee, 
nor call thee antichriſt, the whore of Babylon, the ſcarlet whore, 
nor the beaſt, the dragon, or the ſerpent, titles frequently be- 
ſtowed on thee, and which if thou deſerveſt, thou beſt knoweft. 
But I come to thee in the meekneſs, and the words of truth and 
light, to ſpeak to thy ſoul, as thou arta man, and pretendeft to 
have lordſhip and dominion over both the ſouls and bodies of 
men; but by what authority doſt thou uſurp the title of Papa, 
father of the whole church of Chriſt? Who was it firſt con- 
ferred that title on thee * Was it from above, or from men? Jeſus, 
when he was on earth, commanded Peter to feed his ſheep and 
as a ſervant, to adminiſter to them; he gave him no authority to 
laughter them, or to fleece them, or to uſe any tyranny towards 
them. Thou pretendeſt to fit in Peter's ſeat ; have a care, I warn 
_ thee, that it be not Satan's chair; for it is very doubtful if the 
man Peter was ever at Rome, and it is for certain he never hadany 
authority there, and was neither Lord, Maſter, or Pope, but a 
ſervant to the ſervants of Jeſus Chriſt ; which title thou alſo 
owneſt in words, when in deeds thou art as proud as Lucifer, and 
wouldeſt ſet thy feet on the necks of Kings and Princes, and 
proudly trample on the people of God. Thou pretendeſt to the 
ſpirit, ſhew it by thy works; to infallibility, but thou haſt failed 
in thy doctrine, and in thy practices. I hold with thee, that the 
ſpirit is to be the guide of the ſaints, and that the ſpirit is infalli- 
ble, and can never be miſtaken; but it is not to be confined to 
thee, and to thy Cardinals ; for, I tell thee, our Pope, George Fox, 
hath as much of the ſpirit as thou haſt, and it is as infallible ; 
and therefore thou oughteſt not to ingroſs it to thyſelf, ſince it is 
communicated to all the children of God, and to all the ſaints 
that obſerve and hearken to the light within, But thou haſt 
done wickedly ; thou and all thy predeceſſors, for ſeveral hun- 
dreds of years, have been building a very Babel of confuſion ; 
thou haſt made religion the devil's ſtalking-horſe, to drive ſouls 
into his ſnares ; thou haſt ſet up the calves at Dan, and in the 
mount; thou haſt polluted religion with idolatry, and made of ita 
mere piece of art, policy, and legerdemain ; I cell thee plainly, 
thou haſt ſet up a pompous outward religion, only full of gaudy 
outſides, without any truth or ſincerity; and without the ſpirit, 
No. 9. | | 2 P the 
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the light, or the life of God. Look therefore, I adviſe thee, as 
a friend and brother, to the light within thee, which ſhineth in 
thy darkneſs, that will teach thee better things; thou canſt not 
but ſee and know the vanity of thy religion, which thy ſons and 
thy daughters follow; and thou thyſelf laugheſt at the ignorance 
and folly of moſt of thy adherents and followers, who zealouſly 
follow thy dictates, without fight or knowledge. Thou atteſt. 
againſt thy own conſcience and againſt knowledge, and againſt 


light, which is the fin againſt the Holy Spirit ; and for this thou 


ſhalt be condemned, unleſs thou timely repent thee of, and reform 
thy errors. It is to maintain thy pride, thy luſt, and thy covetouſ- 
neſs, that thou ſtriveſt to kick againſt the pricks, and to eſtabliſh _ 
thy abominations in the fight of the Iſrael of God; but the day 
will come, and is even at hand, that thou and thy {/bmaelites, 
which are become the ſons of the bond-woman of fin, ſhall be 
caſt out into utter perdition. Thou, and thy gor-bellied Cardi- 
nals, that live like Princes, and fatten themſelves up in their abo- 

minable luſts, - againſt the day of ſlaughter, are very unlike the 


| apoſtles and diſciples of Chriſt, who taught and preached the 


word with pains, care, and travel, in meekneſs and poverty, from 
the true light and ſpirit ſhining within their ſouls ; and, were 


the primitive Chriſtians on the earth again, to ſee the ſnop of con- 


fuſion thou and thy hierarchy have made out of their ſimple ſpun 


thread, they would not be able to know or believe this to be any 
part of the religion they taught or began, with ſo great labour, 
travel, pains, and martyrdom. Thus haſt thou made all 
their labours of little or no effect; and ſtill takeſt care to 


kept poor ſouls in the ſnares of ſin, and in the bonds of ignorance. 


I tell thee plainly, thy conſcience does witneſs againſt thee, and 


thou doſt ſee theſe truths ; but it is thy pride that makes thee, 


tyrant like, to exerciſe lordſhip and dominion over others ; 


and to maintain this Jordſhip and tyranny, thou art fain to exer- 


ciſe cunning arts and policies of the carnal man, leaving no ſtone 


unturned to maintain thy vanity, and to fulfil thy luſts. Thou 
knoweſt well enough there is no purgatory, ſuch as thou haſt in- 
ven ted to affright and delude poor ignorant people out of their 
money; but the execrable gain, which thou makeſt by indulgen- 
ces, will not let thee reform that wicked and abominable error. 
Thou alſo knoweſt the vanity of praying to ſaints, and to carved 
idols, expreſly againſt the word of God. Yet, becauſe of the gain 


and reputation theſe bring to thee, and the means to delude the 


ignorant, by falſe miracles, and pretended reliques, thou {ill 
keepeſt it on foot, wich all thy ridiculous ſhews, proceſſions, 
jubilees, holy water, exorciſms, altars, copes, mitres, croſiers, 
urplices, and other trinkets, invented by the vain mind of ſubtle 
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þ man, to draw the eyes and ears, but not the hearts of the calviſh 

-multitude, who bleat after theſe things, and underſtand them not. 

; Thou knoweft the unnaturalneſs and impoſſibility of thy breaden 
God's real preſence, and yet, for the great reſpect it begets to thee 
and thy prieſts, with the rabble of monks, friars, nuns, hermits, 
and ſuch like, thou ſtil] moſt Rtifly, againſt religion, ſenſe, and 

_ reaſon, maintaineſt that idle opinion. Think therefore, before it 
be too late, of repentance and reformation ;. do the work tho- 
roughly. The light hath formerly ſhined with ſome glimmering, 
in the times of the Albigenſes in France, and ol Wickliff in England, 
and of Ferome and Hufſe in Prague, and afterwards of Luther in 
Germany; they cauſed ſome reformation from the groſſeſt of thy 
ſuperſtition, and filthineſs of idolatry ; but yet too much of the 
dregs remain, and the carnal minded man yet retains much of 
thy pride, vanity, pomp, and ſhew, in their outward worſhip, and 
much of thy ambitious lotdſhip and domineering ſpirit. We, by 
the people called in ſcorn quakers and ſhakers, from the ſtrong 
_ actuating of che ſpirit within, have reformed ourſelves to the pat- 
tern of the apoſtles, and primitive teachers and preachers, and, 
being filled with the ſpirit, ſpeak from the light thereof; and 
from this light I plainly write to thee, being ſtirred up to warn 
| thee of the wrath to come, and to tell thee, that unleſs thou 
makeſt a thorough reformation, according to our holy pattern, 
and come into the community of the ſaints on earth, thou ſhalt 
never have communion with thoſe in heaven. I am todenounce 
judgment againſt thee, and thou ſhalt be overthrown ; and thou 
| ſhalt be ſcourged for thy abominable practices againſt the people 
of England, in the plottings, undermining murthers, and wicked con- 
trivancesof thy ban-dogs,that call themſelves Jeſuits, but are Fudaſſes, 
= that betray kingdoms, and worry the people. Thy tim shut 

” ſhort, and thy reign of a few days ; for either the King of France, 

if ever he gets the monarchy of the weſt, will unneſt thee, a..d 

remove thy ſee to Paris, and have a Pope of his own; or ele God 

will let looſe the rage of the Turk againſt thee, and iuff-r him to 
plant his half-moons in Rome, as well as in Feruſalem, for a 
ſcourge and vengeance of all the filthineſs and aun ,uat:ons 
acted in that place, Look to it, I give thee this friend, wern— 
ing, take it to heart; for I tell it thee in plainneſs aud ſincerity, 
and from the light which ſhineth in thy friend, in the io,, and 
in the truth. = | | 


„ Ein ß,, ee, 
Ax hr of Pope LEO the Taub. 
Ope Leo was fond of Poets. It is related of him, that one 


I day a. Poet preſented to his Holineſs fome Latin verſes in 
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rhyme ; on which his Holineſs merrily returned an extempore 
flight, containing an equal number of verſes, in the ſame rhyme. 
Upon this the Poet, vexed to ſee that Leo gave him nothing 
elſe, returned the following couplet : 
Had fortune thus thy verſe with verſe repaid, 
The tripple Crown had ne'er adorn'd thy head. 


| OT 


— 
— 


AN DOTE of «a ROMAN EMPEROR. 
N Emperor, willing to place the moſt worthy of his Cour- 
tiers in the moſt important offices, in order to try which 
were the moſt ſo, pretended that he would baniſh all thoſe from 
his preſence and Court, who did not renounce Chriſtianity ; 
upon which not a few readily renounced their religion. The 
Prince then promoted thoſe who were not to be intimidated out 
of their religion, and baniſhed the others from his preſence, ſay- 
ing. They that were not true to their GOD, would not be faithful to 
—_— F—.- C es 
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An EPITAPH in Falkſtone Church-yard. 
N houſe he hath, tis made of ſuch good faſhion, 
The tenant never ſhall pay for reparation ; 
Nor will his landlord ever raiſe his rent, | 
Nor turn him-out of doors for non-payment, 
From heavy taxes too this cell is free: 
To ſuch an houſe, who would not tenant be ? 


TT SS PRIWTEL 
$1 -: | 
BY inſerting the following, you will very much oblige 
: Vour conſtant Reader, 


JUVENIS. 
Doetrina ſed vim promovet inſitam ; 
 Redtique cultus pectora roborant. Hos, 


2 neceſſity of ſtudy is ſo very well known to men of 
ſenſe, that it would appear ridiculous for an uoſkilful wri- 
ter to attempt to ſhew what has been ſo ſucceſsfully handled b 
many experienced men: but, as the pleaſure of being profitable 
has been the ſole motive of this paper, it is hoped it will be a 
ſufficient excuſe for the faults which will be found in it.— The 
following is only intended to remind young people that ſtudy is 
abſolutely neceſſary both for accompliſhing the gentleman, and 
making him an agreeable and uſeful member of ſociety, 


ow 8 
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AS young men muſt be convinced in their minds that their 
nom "nj years ought not to be ſpent in idleneſs and diffipation, 
ut in acquiring knowledge and experience from the writings of 
great and learned men, How comes it to paſs that ſo few have un- 
derſtood the uſe of following learning? or, that thoſe who are 
convinced of the benefit of ſtudy, have not applied themſelves 
with diligenc? to it? Some few have followed the tract of learn- 
ing, and proſpered : others, who have contented themſelves only 
with a ſuperficial idea of things, ſome of whom have paſſed their 
lives with apparent learning; but others have often been diſco- 


vered, and paſſed their lives with ſhame and ſevere reflections of 


themſelves, for not ſpending their youth in acquiring thoſe per- 
fections which now they find themſelves incapable of ſurmount- 
ing | | 


exhibit to you the patterns of noble and valuable men, who have 
flouriſhed in the world, as pictures for you to paint after: it will 
ſhew you alſo the follies and vices in others which have proved 


their deſtruction. By duly conſidering the lives of both of thoſe, 


you will be enabled to follow the one, and avoid the other. 

But, my young friends, you are not to ſpend your days and 
nights in perpetual reſearch and folitary meditation : if fo, of 
what uſe would be your profound learning ? Wherefore have you 


ſtrived ſo much to acquire the ſentiments and erudition of for- 


mer generations, if this is the caſe? No; the uſe of ſtudy is to 

clear the errors of mankind, and to detail occaſionally thoſe argu- 
ments which you have acquired to the ignorant, and thoſe who 
have leſs leifure and weaker abilities, It a man's learning is 


known only to himſelf, what honour or advantage can he poſ- 
ſibly expect to reap: from it? for the wo Id cinnot reward thoſe 


qualities which are concealed from it —A man who has accumu- 
lated knowledge, ought to think in what manner he may beſt 
diffuſe it abroad, and agrecably impart it ſo as that it might 
prove of worth to mankind, „ 

I did not write the foregoing to deter young people from fol- 


| lowing learned proicfſions, dy ſetting down their difficulties ; no, 
ſo far from it, that what | meant by it, was only to let young 


men know that iomething more than a fuperficial idea of thipgs 


is neceſſary tor acquiring the ſummit of learning; that they 


ought to (et to work with a fixed reſolution to ſtagger at no diffi- 
Culties, and not to waver in their fearch after learning, but to ap- 
ply themſelves diligently to comp:ehend the ſyſtems, and retain 


the reaſonings of celebrated Authors. Though it is a difficult 
taſk, yet it is not unattainable by the ſtudious.— The man who 


has ſpent the prime of life in acquiring wiſdom and learning, 
5 e | will 


Whatever ſtation of life you are intended for, learning will be 
of great utility and pleaſure to you in after-life. Hiſtory will 
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will find himſelf ſufficiently recompenced by. the pleaſure he will 


reap from it afterwards. 


In fine, men of learning will, in life, be eſteemed as uſeful 


members of ſociety ; and after death be regretted, by every man 
of _" as a great loſs to the world. 


—y 


4 QU E 871 0 N, by W. Hardy, a Youth of Ane 


School, 


\UR Satellite, the Moon, is a globe i in diameter 2170 miles. 


I require how many quarters of wheat ſhe would contain 


if hallow, 2150, 10-4ths ſolid inches being the buſhel ; and how 
much yard-wide ſtuff wauld make her a waiſtcoat was ſhe to be 
| clothed ? 
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5 QU E 8 TIO N, bs J. J. 77 
IN being demanded, what was the preſent hour of the day, 


anſwered, that the time then paſt from noon was equal to 
1-5th of 3-8ths of the time remaining until midnight.—The 
| Queſtion is, what o'clock it was, ſuppoſing the time between 


noon and midnight to de divided into twelve equal parts or 


| hours! 3 


4 QUESTION, bs Jl Rowe 47 Luxitlion, en 


INTO what number will the increaſe of a ewe and her 


/ progeny amount to in twenty years, ſuppoling her to have 
one ewe lamb every year, and al] her progeny the fame, each 


having a lamb when one year old? And if they were to be fold 
for ſix ſhillings and n, each, how much would A 


come to? 


mn. A. — Abad ä W * > 
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A QUESTION, þ . w . of Aveton Gifford. | 
A Gentleman that had a houſe to pave, | 


Sent for me one day; 
And when I came, he ſaid he'd haue 
Me pave his houſe ſtraightway. 
My houſe is eight feet ſquare, ſaid he, 
Noo ſtones I've only got; 
And thoſe true ſquare each ſtone muſt * 
To pave my little cot. 
Then I fell to't moſt dexterouſly, 
And foon did I compleat my taſk. 
How muſt theſe ſquare ſtones placedd _ | 
To pave this little cot, I aſk ? A QUES- 
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A QUESTION, R. C. ff Aſhburton, 
A? Ship in latitude 50 degrees North fails between the S. and 


at the rate of ſix miles an hour; ahother under the 
ſame meridian in latitude 48 deg 29 min. N. fails between the 
N. and E. at the rate of eight miles an hour, and they met in 


latitude 49 deg. 24 min he courſe and diſtance failed by 
each „ is cd ? | 


2 


r 
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4 QU E STION, by S. W. Spry, of Plymouth. 


0 of an oak plant, whoſe content is ſ ixty-four feet, I I 
want to cut a piece equal in length to the former, and 


—— 


| breadth twenty-four inches, whole value ſhall be 11. 17s. 6d. 


rated at 12d. per foot.— Required, the length and breadth of the 


whole RR and value of the — part ? 


6 


ART of our ſervice to the Lord that's due; 
A word in Scotch you next muſt view; 
What to the female oft doth cry; 

And what doth all men ſatisfy; 

What do produce three forts of oil; 

Next a cordial drachm firſt made in Iceland's ſoil; 
A fiſh that's ſweet and pleaſant ice 
And next a term in cookery; 

Take likewiſe of the Royal line 

An Egyptian God, great in his time; 

A term in Heraldy, Join with the ſum 

W hat is to children troubleſome, 
The initials, when join'd, will ſhew very clear 
A neat market town that's in Devonſhire, 
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7 R E B U 8, by Matilda, of llfracombe, 


Bird for love and conſtancy renown'd ; 

And a huge beait that is in Afia found ; 

A paſſion that among the Spaniards reign 3 

A teftive meeting on "the rural plain; 

An aQtreſs efteem's for dignity aud eaſe, 

Whoſe ſhining qualities are ſure to pleaſe. 
Theſe name a lady form'd with winning grace, 
Who'll always make a friend in every place. 


An 
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A ENIGMA, by Myrtilla. 
| ay the womb of the earth J challenge my birth ; 


From the Ladies fair fingers my frame; 
I vary as oft as the moon doth aloft, 
Yet I always continue the ſame, 
Fleſh I muſt own, without any bone, 
And a tongue that ne'er ſpoke any treaſon ; 
I bear the beſt fruit, without any root, 
And always am beſt in my ſeaſon, 
In ſummer I'm not, in winter I'm hot, 
Fett I find not no great alteration : 
The Indics do pay, by night and by day, 
The tribute that's due to my cavern. 
In an ale-houſe I'm poor, like a gallant I whore, 
But always am rich in a tavern; 
As ſoon as I'm form'd, away I'm hurl'd, 
And into a dungeon am turn'd: 
There I always do weep, but never can ſleep, 
For fear of my ſides being burn c. 
As ſoon as releas'd, away to a feaſt 
_ To drink ſome more wine, or I die; | 
Then I ftrait diſappear, and come no more there. 
What a whimſical creature am 17 


8 a Y : 4 
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Ax E NI G MA. 


HE records of antiquity inform us of a motley race, once 
in high eſteem among the Egyptians, whom the antients 
employed to teach their deſcendants the period when Nilus over- 
flowed its banks and fertilized the land; the fame of their Gods, 
the atchievements of their heroes, and the burying places of their 
Kings; but with the Egyptians and their ſtately edifices theſe 
alſo have almoſt ſunk in oblivion. The Jews, when they went 
up from bondage, were expreſsly commanded to have no connec- 
tion with them, yet St. John made uſe of them in writing the 
Revelations. They dwell among the ftars, and are little known 
except by thoſe that make celeftial obſervations. The ruin of 
Thebes, the coloſial ſtatues and obeliſks that have as yet out- 
lived the deſtroying hand of Time, bring them to the remem- 
brance of the adventrous traveller. Their form and fize are 
vvaſtly different; they reſemble the inhabitants of earth, of air and 
| ſea, hold the ſcales of juſtice and weapons of defence, appear 
terrible as the lion, or tame as our domeſtic animals; ſignifican- 
cy and obſcuracy their grand charactereſtics. 
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O MAN's MEMORY. 


MAGINATION is not the only help wherewith 
p EARS God was pleaſed to ſtrengthen 2 5 our rea- 
I Ys ſon. He added Memory to it; and has, by this 
I new faculty, ſtill better characterized the vocation 
is A of of man, who is appointed to take notice of what- 
ever paſſes upon the earth, and to keep a regiſter of all, and is to 

apply every thing to its ſeaſonable and proper uſe = -_ _ 
The animals are not without ſome kind of memory. Thoſe 

who are to live independent, and provide every thing for them- 
ſelves at a diſtance, and without requiring any aſſiſtance from us, 
eaſily diſtinguiſh the avenues of their reſpective haunts, and the 
marks of all things that concern them. "Thoſe who are to re- 
main near man, and be perpetually at his command, know his 
| habitation, features, and voice, They accuſtom themſelves to 
_ whatever he requires of them, and are ever ready to execute his 
orders on the firſt ſignal. But their memory is limited within a 
very (mall compaſs of functions and reiterated ſigns, which are 
the ſame over and over. If you take them out of that, you 

no longer find any ſenſibility or reminiſcence in them: but the 
memory of man is in a manner as extenſive as nature itſelf, It 
is a vaſt repoſitory, wherein he ranges the names and ſituations of 
the ſtars, and the ſucceſſive difplacings and critical returns of the 
celeſtial bodies, at ſuch and ſuch times and points, He finds 
again there the names, features, and profeſſions, of ſeveral thou- 
ſands of his fellow-citizens, exactly titled and regiſtered. He 


will ſhew you there, if occaſion requires, not only the ſtreets of 


a large city, but all the habitations in the world, that have been 
famous by remarkable events, by deſirable productions, or by a 
| vaſt reſort of traders of all kinds. His memory keeps for him, 
in the beſt order, the names, figures, and properties of animals 
and plants, and of whatever has a form, or is of conſtant uſe in 
nature, He ſees there the names and ſervices of the numberleſs 
No. 10. 2 E inſtruments 
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| inſtruments that will help his hands to work the ſeveral riches of 


his abode. His memory is a faithful journal, wherein he ſums 
up the whole ſeries of his life, and runs over a croud of events he 
has been a witneſs to, in order to draw from them proper models 
for the regulation of his conduct. The amazing variety of the 
objects he collects in his memory, is ſo far from producing any 
confuſion there, that his faculty of recalling to his mind the 


things he ſees no more, is always ſtronger in proportion as he ex- 
erciſes it oftener. His memory may, if he pleaſes, embrace the 
| ſeveral pieces that compoſe the life of mankind in general. It 
entertains him very agreeably with the particulars of all climates, 


and relates to him the good and evil that have been done from 
age to age. If it happens to deceive him, it is ſeldom for any 
other reaſon but becauſe he ſuffers it to be idle. The more he 
exerciſes it, the more pliant and quick he finds it. 3 
The monuments of the hiſtory of each nation have bounds; 


but the memory of man has none. It will join one hiſtory to 
another. What it has once admitted into good order, (eſpecially 
ohen it retains it with the ſtrong ties of reaſoning and pleaſure) 
s a depeſitum it preſerves for us all our lives. ES 


But what is moſt wonderful, is the perſpicuity that is main- 


_ tained among theſe images, which no length of time, nor any 
luxuriancy, can poſſibly efface or embarraſs. For inſtance : a 


perſon ſhews me the picture of a man, whom TI have not ſeen for 


twenty years together: I immediately find a great many faults in 
it: I do not think it altogether unlike the original; but the 
mouth is too wide; the contour of the face is too much upon 


the round; the eye is too full, and looks ſad. Thoſe who have 
lived with the man I ſpeak of, find that I judge right of the pic- 
ture, But, where is the rule that fixes my judgement ? Where 
is the voucher that can authoriſe my cenſure ? It is another faith- 
ful and indelible portrait, which the bare ſight of that man has 
left in my memory; and which a million of other pictures, 
placed by the fide of it, cannot hinder me from diſtinguiſhing di- 


realy, Notwithſtanding this amazing multitude of images, 
which man does not always fee, but which he keeps in reſerve, to 
make uſe of occaſionally, he has table-books beſides, wherein he 
now and then peruſes the broken materials of his numerous 


readings, and conſults pieces that are leſs connected, and more 
diflicult to preſerve ; ſuch as the terms, idioms, phraſes, and pe- 


culiar delicacies of three or four different languages. It is his 


memory that ſupplies him ſeaſonably with the diſcoveries of the 
eateſt geniuſſes of every age; with the ravithing ſtrokes of the 


_ greateſt orators and poets z with the reflections of men, whom a 


lang experience has rendered perfect: in ſhort, with whatever he 
— 0 has 


— 
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has been able to learn in conſequence of his own remarks, or by 
means of the works of others. 

When he is arrived at the knowledge of certain truths by rea- 
ſon, and has made himſelf ſure of the acquiſition of them by ex- 


perience, he depends upon his memory for the keeping them: it 


is anſwerable for them to him: it lays them before him in proper 
time, not with every particular proof of them, but in a compen- 
dious manner, and by way of concluſion, One fingle maxim, 
or even a ſingle word, which it recalls to his mind ſeaſonably, 


| ſpares him much ſtudy and needleſs repetitions. He finds there, 
at any time, the edict, or the table of the law, which is to be the 
rule of his conduct in every inftant of his life, 


Ho is it poſſible that one ſingle head ſhould range in order 


this amazing multitude of ideas, fo very wide from each other, 
and not the leaſt trifle be miſlaid in that magazine, provided it is 


only reviewed now and then? There, as well as every where 


_ elſe, it is the eye of the maſter that keeps every thing in proper 


order. | | | SD 
But he experiences, in his memory, a kind of conveniency, 
never met with in common magazines. It is a general cuſtom 
in the latter, ſometimes to diſplace and remove a great many 


things, in order to find what is looked for. You muſt at leaſt 


read the labels, to know what you are to fix upon; whereas it 


is the reverſe in our memory. If man is defirous of making uſe 


of what he has ſeen or tried, that has a relation to the obje& 
that fills his mind, this ſingle intention of his does the buſineis at 


once; for inſtead of being then obliged to run over and peruſe 
the table-books, in order to find his ideas there, it is the ideas 
themſelves that come and offer to him of their own accord: the 


ethers, at the ſame time, keep at a diſtance, That which imme- 
diately concerns him, after it has ſerved him, diſappears in its 
turn, though till ready to ſhew itſelf again upon every new com- 


mand, What corner of the brain can ſerve them for a retreat ? 


Nay, what relation is there between ideas and a brain? What 


_ veſſels, or what ſtreams of ſpirits, can poffi>ly aſſiſt th ſe bb. gs 


and flowings of thought? What is it can awake them from 
a long ſleep, and immediately lull them into it again ? What can 


animate all thoſe ſervices with ſo much variety and exp<u.cion ? 
How can the brain contribute to operations of ſo nine and fub- 
tile a nature? Are theſe things then only in the mind, in the 
| pureſt intelligence? Can ye let us into that ſecret, ye great Phi- 
 Ipſophers, who have ſtudied and ſifted man to the bottom? 


Let us frankly own that our memory, as well as our imagina- 
tion, our intelligence, and all things within us, is a marvellous 
inſtrument, which we _—_—, without knowing any thing about 
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it: an inſtrument the more uſeful, as it performs wonders 


without our being troubled, in the leaſt, with the care of the 


execution. | 


The ImpuLlsz of CONSCIENCE ought always to be 
attended to. 

\{ Continued from Page 200.) 
Was now rouzed by hunger; for hunger, like ſleep, is irre- 
; fiſtible. I went out in ſearch of prey; and if I felt an alle- 
viation of miſery, befides the hope of ſatisfying my appetite, it 


was in the thought of tearing to pieces whatever I ſhould meet, 


and inflicting ſome part of the evil which I endured ; for though 


I regretted my puniſhment, I did not repent of my crimes : and 
as I imagined Syndarac would now neither mitigate nor increaſe 
my ſufferings, I was not reſtrained, either by hope or fear, from 

indulging my diſpoſition to cruelty and revenge. But while I 

was thus meditating the deſtruction of others, I trembled, left by 

ſome ſtronger ſavage I ſhould be'deftroyed:myſelf, 5 

In the midſt of this variety of torment, I heard the cry of 

dogs, the trampling of horſes, and the ſhouts of the hunters: 


and ſuch is the love of life, however wretched, that my heart 


ſhrunk within me at the found. To hide myſelf was impoſſible, 


and I was too much enfeebled either to fly or reſiſt. I ſtood {till 


till they came up. At firſt they gazed at me with wonder, and 
doubted whether they thould advance ; but at length a ſlave 
_ threw a net over me, and I was dragged to the city. | 5 
I now entered the metropolis of my Empire, amidſt the noiſe 
and tumult of a rabble, who the day before would have hid them 


felves at my preſence. - I heard the found-of muſic at a diftance : 


the Heralds approached, and Alibeg was proclaimed in my ſtead. 


I was now deferted by the multitude, whoſe curioſity was di- 
verted by the pomp of the proceſſion; and was conducted to the 
place where other favages are kept, which cuſtom has conſidered: 


as part of the Regalia. 


My keeper was a black llave, whom I did not remember ever 
to have ſeen, and in whom it would indeed have been a fatal pre- 
| ſumption to have ſtood before me. After he had given me food, 


and the vigour of nature was reſtored, he diſcovered in me ſuch 
tokens of terocity, that he ſuffered me to faſt many hours before I 


was again fed, I was ſo enraged at this delay, that, forgetting my 


dependence, I roared horribly when he again approached me; ſo 
that he found it neceſſary to add blows to hunger, that he might 
gain ſuch an afcendency over me as was ſuitable to his office. By 


this flaye, therefore, I was alternately beaten and famiſhed, till 


the 


_—.. 


tie 
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the fierceneſs of my diſpoſition being ſuppreſſed by fear and lan- 
guor, a milder temper inſenſibly ſtole upon me; and a de- 
meanour that was begun by conſtraint, was continued by habit, 
I was now treated with leſs ſeverity, and ſtrove to expreſs ſome- 
thing like gratitude, that might encourage my keeper to yet 
greater kindneſs. His vanity was flattered by my ſubmifiion ; 
and, to ſhew as well his courage as the ſucceſs of his diſcipline, 
he ventured ſom: times to careſs me in the preſence of thoſe 
whoſe curioſity brought them to ſee me. A kind of friendſhip 
thus imperceptibly grew between us, and 1 felt ſome degree of 


the affection that I had feigned. It happened that a tyger, which 


had been lately taken, broke one day into my den, while my 


| keeper was giving me my proviſion; and, leaping upon him, 


would inftantly have torn him to pieces, if I had not ſeized the 


| ſavage by the throat and dragged him to the ground: the ſlave 
preſently diſpatched him with his dagger, and turned about to ca- 
reſs his deliverer ; but ftarting ſuddenly backward, he ſtood mo- 


tionleſs with aſtoniſhment, perceiving I was no longer a monſter, 


but a dog. 


Il was myſelf conſcious of the change which had again paſſed 


upon me; and, Iczping out of my den, eſcaped from my con- 
' ___ fGnement, This transformation I conſidered as a reward of m 


fidelity, and was perhaps never more happy than in the firſt mo- 


ments of my eſcape; for I reflected, that as a dog my liberty was 
nat only reſtored, but inſured ; I was no longer ſuſpected of qua- 
lities which rendered me unfit for ſociety ; I had ſome faint re- 
ſemblance of human virtue, which is not found in other animals, 


and therefore hoped to be more geuerally careſſed. But it was not 
long before this joy ſubſided in the remembrance of that dignity 
from which TI had fallen, and from which I was ſtill at an immea- 
ſurable diſtance: yet I lifted up my heart in gratitude to the 
Power who had once more brought me within the circle of na- 


ture. As a brute, I was more thankiul for a mitigation of pu- 


niſhment, than as a King I had been for offers of the higheſt 


© Happineſs and honour. And who, thatis not taught by affliction, 


can juſtly eſtimate the bountics of Heaven? F 
As ſoon as the firſt tumult of my mind was paſt, I felt an irre- 


ſiſtible inclination once more to viſit the apartments of my Se- 
raglio. I placed myſelf behind an Emir, whom I knew to have 


been the friend of Alibeg, and was permitted to follow him into 


the preſence. The perſons and the place, the retroſpection of 


my life which they produced, and the compariſon of what I was 
with what I had been, almoſt overwhelmed me. I went unob» 


ſerved into the garden, and lay down under the ſhade of an al- 


mond tree, that I might indulge thoſe refleions, which, though 
they oppreſſed me with melancholy, I did not with to loſe. 
| = I-had 
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I had not been long in this place, before a little dog, which I 
knew to be the ſame that I ſpurned from me when he careſſed me 
2t my return from hunting, came and fawned at my feet. My 
heart now ſmote me, and I ſaid to myſelf, ** Doft thou know me 
* under this diſguiſe ? Is thy fidelity to thy Lord unſhaken ? Cut 
& off as I am from the converſe of mankind, haſt thou preſerved 
& for me an affection which J once fo lightly eſteemed, and re- 
quited with evil? This forgetfulneſs of injury, and this ſteady 
<« friendſhip, are they leſs than human, or are they more?” I 
was not prevented by theſe reflections from returning the careſſes 
that I received; and Alibeg, who juſt then entered the garden, 

took notice of me, and ordered that I ſhould not be turned out. 
In the Seraglio I ſoon learned that a body, which was thought 

to be mine, was found dead in the chamber, and that Alibeg had 
been choſen to ſucceed me by the unanimous voice of the people: 


but II gained no intelligence of Selima, whoſe apartment I found 


in the poſſeſſion of another, and for whom I had ſearched every 
part of the Palace in vain, I became reſtleſs ; every place was 
irkſome ; a defire to wander prevailed ; and one evening I went 
out at the garden gate, and, travelling till midnight, I lay down 
at the foot of a ſycamore tree and ſlept. . . 5 
In the morning I beheld, with ſurprize, a wall of marble that 
ſeemed to reach to Heaven, and gates that were ſculptured with 
every emblem of delight. Over the gate was inſcribed, in letters 
of gold, Within this wall liberty is unbounded, and felicity 
„ compleat ; nature is not oppreſſed by the tyranny of religion, 
c nor is pleaſure awed by the frown of virtue, The gate is 
bc obedient to thy wiſh, whoſoever thou art; enter, therefore, 
<< and be happy.” _ 5 
When I read this inſcription, my boſom throbbed with tumul- 
tuous expectation: but my deſire to enter was repreſſed by the 
reflection that J had Joſt the form in which alone I could gratify 
the appetites of a man. Deſire and curioſity were notwithſtanding 
_ predominant : the door immediately opened inward; I entered, 
and it cleſed after me. own da. | F 
But my ears were now ſtunned with the diſſonance of riot, and 
my eye ſickened at the contortions of miſery : diſeaſe was vi- 
ſidie in every countenance, however otherwiſe impreſſed with the 
character of rage, of drunkenneſs, or of Juſt, Rape and mur- 


der, revelling and ftrife, filled every ſtreet and every dwelling. 


As my retreat was cut off, I went forward with timidity and 
cCircumſpection; for I imagined that I could no otherwiſe eſcape 
injury, than by eluding the notice of wretches, whoſe propenſity 
to ili was reſtrained by no law; and I perceived, too late, that to 

puniſh vice, is to promote happineſs, Ry: * | 
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It was now evening; and, that I might paſs the night in 
greater ſecurity, I quitted the public way, and perceiving a houſe 
that was incircled by a mote, I ſwam over to it, and choſe an ob- 
ſcure corner of the area for my aſylum, I heard from within the 
ſound of dancing and muſic; but, after a ſhort interval, was 
alarmed with the menaces of rage, the ſhrieks of terror, and the 
wWailings of diftreſs. The window of the banqueting room flew 

open, and ſome veniſon was thrown out, which fell juſt at my 
feet. As I had eaten nothing ſince my departure from the Serag- 
| lio, I regarded this as a fortunate accident; and after the pleaſure 
of an unexpected repaſt, I again lay down, in expectation of the 
morning, with hope and fear: but in a ſhort time many perſons 
_ ruſhed from the houſe with lights, and ſeemed ſolicitous to ga- 
ther up the veniſon which had been thrown out ; but not bein 
able to find it, and at the ſame time perceiving me, they judged 
that I had devoured it. I was immediately ſeized, and led into 
the houſe: but as I could not diſcover that I was the object ei- 
ther of malignity or kindneſs, I was in doubt what would be the 
iſſue of the event. It was not long before this doubt was re- 
ſolved ; for I ſoon learned from the diſcourſe of thoſe about me, 
that I was ſuſpected of eating poiſon which had been intended 
for another, and was ſecured, that the effect might either remove 
or confirm the ſuſpicion. As it was not expected that the poi- 
ſon would immediately operate, I was locked up in a room by my- 
ſelf, where I reflected upon the cauſe and the event of my con- 
finement with inexpreſſible anguiſh, anxiety, and terror, : 

In this gloomy interval, a ſudden light ſhone round me, and 1 
found myſelf once more in the preſence of the Genius, 1 
crawled towards him trembling and confounded, but not utterly 
without hope. Yet a few moments, (ſaid he) and the Angel 
* of Death ſhall teach thee that the wants of nature cannot be 
< ſupplied with ſafety, where the inordinate appetites of vice 
<< are not reſtrained. Thy hunger required food, but the luſt 
and revenge of others have given the? poiſon.” My blood 
grew chill as he ſpake : I diſcovered and abhorred my folly ; but 
while I wiſhed to expreſs my contrition, I fell down in an agony 
my eyes failed me; I ſhivered, was convulſed, and expired. | 
That ſpark of immaterial fire which no violence can quench, 
roſe up from the duſt which had thus been reſtored to the earth, 
and now animated the form of a dove. On this new ſtate of 
exiſtence I entered with inzxprefible delight: I imagined that my 
wings were not only a pledge of ſafety, but of the favour of 
Syndarac, whom I was now more than ever ſolicitous to pleaſ-, 
I flew immediately from the window, and, turning towards tic 
wall through which I had entered, I endeavoured to rife above it, 
that I might quit for ever a place in which guilt an! veretchednets 
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were complicated in every object, and which I now deteſted as 
much as before I had defired. But over this region a ſulphure- 
| ous vapour hovered like a thick cloud; which I had no ſooner 
entered, than I fell down panting for breath, and had ſcarce 
ſtrength to keep my wings fufficiently extended to break my fall. 
It was now midnight, and I alighted near the mouth of a cave, 
in which I thought there appeared ſome faint glimmerings of 
light. Into this place I entered without much apprehenfion, as 
it ſeemed rather to be the retreat of penitence, than the receſs of 
Juxury : but leſt the noife of my wings ſhould diſcover me to 
any hateful or miſchievous inhabitant of this gloomy ſolitude, I 
entered in ſilence, and upon my feet. As I went forward, the 
cave grew wider; and dy the light of a lamp, which was ſuſ- 
| pended from the roof, I diſcovered a hermit liſtening to a young 
lady, who ſeemed to be greatly affected with the events which ſhe 
was relating. Ot the hermit I had no knowledge, but the lady 1 
diſcerned to be Selima. I was ſtruck with amazement at this diſ- 
covery; I remembered with the deepeſt contrition my attempts 
upon her virtue, and I now ſecretly rejoiced that ſhe had ren- 
dered them ineffectual. I watched her lips with the utmoſt im- Þ 
tence and curioſity, and ſhe continued her narrative. I 
A was fitting on a ſofa one evening, after I had been careſſed 
dy Amurath, and my imagination kindled as I muſed. Why 
© (ſaid I aloud) ſhould I give up the delights of love with the 
* ſplendor of Royalty? Since the preſumption of my father has 
« prevented my marriage, why ſhould I not accept the bleſhngs 
that are ſtill offered? Why is defire reſtrained by the dread of 
„ ſhame? And why is the pride of virtue offended by the ſoft- 
* neſs of nature? Immediately a thick cloud ſurrounded me; 1 
felt myſelf lifted up, and conveyed through the air with in- 
* credible rapidity. I deſcended, the cloud diffipated, and I 
* found myſelf fitting in an alcove, by the fide of a canal that 
<« incircled a ſtately edifice and a ſpacious garden. I faw many 
«c perſons paſs along; but diſcovered in all ſomething either diſ- 
© folute or wretched, ſomething that alarmed my fears, or ex- 
cited my pity. I fuddenly perceived many men with their 
_ © ſwords drawn, contending for a woman, who was forced along 
irreſiſtibly by the crowd, which moved directly towards the 
place in which I was fitting. I was terrified, and looked 
round me with eagerneſs, to fee where I could retreat for ſafety, 
«© A perſon richly dreſſed perceived my diſtreſs, and invited me 
« into the houſe which the canal ſurrounded, Of this invita- 
| tion I haſtily accepted with gratitude and joy; but I ſoon re- 
| „% marked ſeveral incidents, which filled me with new perplexity 
| and apprehenſion, I was welcomed to a place, in which in- 
| “ famy and honour were equally unknown; where every wiſh 
; | | cc was 
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© was indulged without the violation of any law, and where the 
© will was therefore determined only by the appetite, I was 
e preſently ſurrounded by women, whoſe behaviour covered me 
« with bluſhes; and though I rejected the careties of the perton 
© into whoſe power [ was delivered, yet they became jealous of 
© the diſtinction with which he treated me. My expoſtulations 
«© were not heard, and my tears were treated with merriment : 
«© preparations were made for revelling and jollity; I was invited 
eto join the dance, and upon my refuſal was entertained with 
* muſic, In this dreadtul fituation I fighed thus to myſelf : 
Ho ſevere is that juſtice, which tranſports thoſe who form li- 
„ centious wiſhes, to a ſociety in which they are indulged with- 
cut reſtraint ! Who ſhall deliver me from the effects of my 
< own folly ? Who ſhall defend me againſt the vices of others? 
At this moment I was thus encouraged by the voice of ſome 
_ ©. inviſible Being: The friends of virtue are mighty ; reject nat 
© their protection, and thou art ſafe. As I renounced'the pre- 
„ ſumptuous wiſh which had once polluted my mind, I exulted 
in this intimation with an aſſurance of relief; and when ſup- 
<6 per was ſet before me, I ſuffered the principal lady to ſerve me 
* with ſome veniſon ; but the friendly voice having warned me 


& that it was poiſoned, I fell back in my ſeat and turned pale : 


the lady enquired earneſtly what had diſordered me; but in- 
„ ſtead of making a reply, I threw the veniſon from the win- 
„dow, and declared that ſhe had intended my death. The 
© maſter of the table, who perceived the lady to whom I ſpoke 
* change countenance, was at once convinced that the had in- 
* deed attempted to poiſon me, to preſerve that intereſt which as 
6% a rival ſhe feared I ſhould ſubvert. He roſe up in a rage, and 
© commanded the veniſon to be produced: a dog that was ſup- 
_ ©. poſed to have eaten it, was brought in; but before the event 
„could be known, the tumult was become general; and my ri- 
val, after having ſuddenly ſtabbed her patron, plunged the 
«© ſame poignard into her own boſom. : 5 
In the midſt of this confuſion I found means to eſcape, and 
ec wandered through the city in ſearch of ſome obſcure receſs; 
« where, if I received not the aſſiſtance which I hoped, death at 
_ < leaſt might ſecure my perſon from violation, and cloſe my eyes 
< on thoſe ſcenes, which, wherever I turned, filled me not only 
« with diſguft, but with horror. By that benevolent Power, who, 
nas a preſervative from miſery, has placed in us a jecret and ir- 
e refiſtible diſapprobation of vice, my feet have been directed to 
„ thee, whoſe virtue has participated in my diſtreſs, and whote 
« wiſdom may effect my deliverance.” Ze 
I gazed upon Selima, while I thus learned the ardour of that 
Sion which I had abuſed, with ſentiments that can never be 
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conceived but when they are felt, I was touched with the moſt 


bitter remorſe, for having produced one wiſh that could ſtain ſo 
amiable a mind; and abhorred myſelf for having uſed the power 


which I derived from her tenderneſs, to effect her deſtruction. My 


fondnefs was not leſs ardent, but it was more chaſte and tender. 
defire was not extinguiſhed, but it was almoſt abforbed in eſteem. 
I felt a paffion, to which, till now, T had been a ſtranger; and 


the moment Love was kindled in my breaſt, I reſumed the form 


proper to the nature in which alone it can ſubſiſt ; and Selma 
beheld Amurath at her feet. At my ſudden and unexpected ap- 


pearance, the colour faded from her cheeks, the powers of liſe | 
were ſuſpended, and ſhe ſunk into my arms. I claſped her to 
my breaſt; and looking towards the hermit for his aſſiſtance, I 


beheld in his ſtead the friendly Genius, who had taught me hap- 


pineſs by affliction. At the fame inftant Selima recovered. 
Ariſe, (faid Syndarae;) and look round.“ We looked round; 
the darkneſs was ſuddenly diffepated, and we perceived ourſelves 


in the road to Golconda, and the fpires of the city ſparkled be- 
fore us. Go (faid he) Amurath, henceforth the huſband of 


| « Selime, and the father of thy people I have revealed thy 


« ſtory to Alibeg in a viſion ; he expects thy return, and the 


| 4 chariots are come out to meet thee. Go, and I will erer 
© before thee, Amurath, the Sultan of the Eaſt, the Judge 


nations, the Tzught of Heaven: Amurath, whoſe ring 4 
66 


equal to the ring of Solomon, returns to reign with wiſdom, 
and diffuſe felicity. Ino lifted up my eyes, and beheld the 
chariots coming forward. We were received by Alibeg with 
jentiments which could not be uttered, and by the people with 
the loudeſt acclamations. Syndarac proclaimed dur return, in 
thunder that was heard through all the nations of my Empire, 
and has prolonged my reign in proſperity and peace. 

For the world I have written, and by the world let what 1 
write be remembered; for to none who hear of the ring of 


Amurath, ſhall its influence be wanting. Of this, is not thy 


heart a witneſs z thou, whoſe eye drinks inſtruction from my 


pen? Haſt thou not a monitor who reproaches thee in ſecret, 

_ when thy foot deviates from the path of virtue? Neglect not the 
firſt whiſpers of this friend to thy ſoul : it is the voice of a 
greater * 8 yndarac 3 to refift whoſe Seed; is to invite de- 


- 5 —— 


4 Cuntous ANECDOTE ealative to 8 can,’ IL. 
From Lord Orcery's State Papers. 
1 N the year 1657, Oliver entered into a league, offenfive and 


defenſiye, with France : againſt _ in which he "lo not 
W 
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allow the French King to call himſelf King of France, but only 
of the French, and took to himſelf the title of ProteQor, not 
only of England, Scotland, and Ireland alone, but of France 
alſo. And in the inſtrument of the treaty he inſiſted, that his, 
the Pratector's name, ſhould be put before that of the French 


Monarch; and it was done fo accordingly. In ſhort, I know of 


no Prince that bore his character ſo high as Oliver did in his 


treaties with Crowned Heads. 


In the ſame year, during the time of the heats about Oliver's 


acceptance of the Crown and title of King, which were pro- 


poſed to him by the Parliament, there was a private negociation 


for a marriage between the Protector's youngeſt daughter, Frances, 
and King Charles II. then in exile, and deſtitute of all hopes ot 
recovering his kingdom. It was concerted by the Lard Brog- 


hill, afterwards Ear] of Orrery, who was not only very high in 
Cromwell's confidence, but actually had addreſs enough to pro- 
cure the young King's canſent to ſuch a treaty, and received his 
Majeſty's orders to do whatever lay in his power towards pro- 
moting it. Thus, having the King's leave, he took a fit oppor- 
tunity to open the affair to Cromwell, which he did in the fol- 
lowing manner: he firft acquainted Cromwell's wife and daugh- 
ter with his defign, and then cauſed the rumaur of it to be ſpread 
abroad in the town. Coming out of the city one day, and going 
to Cromwell, the Protector, as they were alone, aſked him where 
he had been? Lord Broghill anſwered, In the city. Cromwell 


aſked, What news there? The farmer replied, Very ſtrange 


news, Cromwell earneſtly enquiring, What? his Lordſhip de- 


tained him awhile, only by repeating, it was ſtrange news, and 
ſmiling at the ſame time. Cromwell, by his delay, became the 


more earneit to know what it was: at laſt Lord Broghill replied, 
Perhaps he would be offended to hear jt. „ = 
Cromwell, being unable to endure any longer delay, afſured 


him he would not; and therefore conjured him to diſcloſe the 


thing immediately. Upon that his Lordſhip, in 2 jocular way, 
told him, all the news in the city was, that he was going to 
marry his daughter Frances to the King, who was to be reſtored 
upon conditions, Cromwell then, with a merry countenance, 
aſked him, And what do the fools think of it?” My Lord 
replied, All liked it, and thought it the wiſeſt thing he could do, 
if he could accompliſh it. The Protector made a ftand ; and 
looking ſtedfaſtly in Lord Broghill's face, aſked him, And do 
you believe fo too?“ His Lordſhip ſeeing him a littte moved, 
ſaid, he did believe it was the beſt thing he could do to ſecure 
himſelf. Cromwell then walked up and down the room, with 


his hands behind him, in a very thoughtful manner: at length 
he aſked Lord Broghill, what reaſon he had to be of that belief? 


2 2 His 
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His Lordſhip repreſented to him, how little he could confide in 
thoſe of his own party, who were on every occaſion ſubject to 
murmur and repine ; how unlikely it was for him to continue 
Jong in that grandeur, the very ſame perſons who ſet him up 
being willing to pull him down; and, on the other hand, the 
King in his great exigencies would be ready enough to hearken 
to any propoſitions, rather than live in exile; ſo that the Protec- 
tor might make his own terms with him, and be the General of 
all the forces during life; that the loyal party would readily join 
with him in the work ; and if his daughter had children by the 
King, which was likely enough, he would by that means be en- 
deared to King and country, and would have ſuch intereſt in the 
Crown, that no body could ever attempt any thing againſt him, 
having a King his ſon-in-law, a Prince of Wales his grandſon, 
and the whole power of the nation in his own hands; by all 
which, his greatneſs would be for ever eſtabliſhed : whereas, if 
he neglected theſe means, he could not expect to tranſmit his 
oreatneſs to his next heir, and perhaps would hardly be able to 
preſerve it during his own life. „ 
Cromwell gave great attention to theſe reaſons; but, walking 
two or three turns, and pondering within himſelf, he told Lord 
Broghill, the King would never forgive his father's blocd. His 
| Lordſhip deſired him to employ ſome body to ſound the King in 
this matter, to ſee how he would take it, and offered himſelf to 


mediate in it for him; adding, that the Protector was one out of 


many that were concerned in the late King's death, but would be 
alone in the merit of reſtoring him. But Cromwell would not 
conſent, and again repeated, Charles Stuart cannot, and will 
not forgive the death of his father ; beſides, he is fo damnably 
debauched, he will undo us all.” The Protector then left Lord 
Broghill, who durſt not tell him he had already dealt with his 
Majeſty on that affair. Upon this my Lord withdrew ; and 
meeting Cromwell's wife and daughter, they enquired how he had 
ſucceeded ; of which having given them an account, he added, 
they muſt try their own intereſt with him: but none could ever 
prevail; guilt lay ſo heavy upon him, that he thought there could 
be no reconciliation : ſo this buſineſs broke off. 
This Anecdote is not mentioned by the great Earl of Claren- 
don; who, for the honour of the King his maſter, might be in- 
duced to paſs it over in ſilence; but it is an indiſputable fact, 
being mentioned not only by Biſhop Burnet, who had it from 
Lord Broghill's own mouth, but is very circumſtantially related 
by his Lerdſhip's Chaplain, Mr, Morrice, in the collection of the 
Earl of Orrery's State Papers; from which two authorities we 
have compiled the above account, — This daughter of the Pro- 
| i ons tector 


; 
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Protector was afterwards married to the Hon. Robert Rich, ſon 
of Lord Rich, and grandſon to the Earl of Warwick, 


— — 


— 
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S the nature of oaths, and ſubſcription to articles of faith, 

X has employed the attention of the candid and ingenious, 

it may not be improper to enquire into the origin of them. The 

Arſt religious oath was anno 489. Euphemius, Patriarch of 

Conſtantinople, refuſed crowning Anaſtatius, the Greek Empe- 

ror, till he had promiſed, in writing and upon oath, to protect 
the degree of the Council of Chalcedon. The Emperor ſwore 

according to his preſcription ; but he was no ſooner warm on the 

Throne, than he ſent Euphemius into exile ; and, notwithſtand- 
ing his oath, openly ſided with the ſect of the Acephali. From this 

ſpring flow all the oaths which to this day are taken by Princes 


at their coronation ; and at the inftigation of this Patriarch, the 


Emperor made a law that all Biſhops ſhould be ſworn ; whereas, 


before, a confeſſion of faith ſufficed for their enthronement. In 
the 8th century, Prelates were obliged to take this oath; but 
Gregory the 2d thought proper to dd, to preſerving the faith, this 


very ſignificant clauſe, [z#ew:ſe fidelity and obedience ; and Boni- 
face, the German Apoſtle, was the firſt who took this oath. Ba- 
ron Annal. ad annum 723. This oath Gregory the 7th drew 


up with ſuch circumpection, that little mention is made of the 
Catholic faith: the ſum of all the duties is a quiet obedience to 
the Romith See, without troubling one's ſelf with any thing far- 


ther. At length this fervile oath came to be impoſed on the 


Laity in 1129 but at a time of ſuch deplorable ignorance, that 


few could ſay the Lord's Prayer or Creed. 
„ HERPORT. 


— 


—— 
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The following celebrated and admirable character of the Empe- 


ror AxNToNINUus Pius, I hope will be acceptable to your vari- 
ous Readers. | 6. 


AY ONG the moſt excellent gifts with which nature had 
endued Antoninus Pius, were ſweetneſs of temper, and an 
inclination to clemency, which above all adorned his character : 
theſe were remarkable in him whilſt in a private life; but they 
became more conſpicuous to the eye of the world by the conduct 

he obſerved, when Emperor, in governing the Roman , and 
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for which he obtained from the Senate the name of Pius, as a 


mark of his ſuperior merit ; a name more glorious for a Prince 
than. all the titles that vanity, pride or flattery, can poſſibly be- 
ſtow upon him: but though clemency was his predominant vir- 
tue, yet he never ſuffered it to take place of juſtice, He under- 
ſtood too well both the end of government, and the neceſſary 
means to obtain it, not to know that to do juſtice is the chicf 
duty of a Prince; and that clemency ought to be directed by 
prudence, and not by a weakneſs of mind, too ſenſible of ano- 
ther man's ſuffering, without refleQing on the cauſe of it. Anto- 


ninus was clement without offending juſtice : he loved them 5 


both equally, and diſpenſed them according as prudence directed. 
No conſideration prevailed with him fo far as not to reward me- 


Tit, or puniſh vice; but he diſtributed with an impartial hand to 


every one what was his due: ſo that the ſplendour of his juſtice 
was not, obſcured by the brightneſs of his clemency, both of 
them ſhining in their proper ſpheres through all his actions. 


1 - 


Of confining „ _D ES 1 RES. 


H E who has the ſmalleſt number of wants, is much richer 


without a fingle guinea in his pocket, than he who boaſts 


the moſt extenſive rent-roll, and yet is continually panting in 


the chace of new gratifications. 
la reality, however mankind preſumptuouſly arraign the bounty 


of Providence, the beneficent Father of the univerſe has be- 
ſtowed upon the pooreſt of us as much of the world's good things 
as are really neceſſary for our happineſs ; but the depravity of 
dur diſpoſitions is ſo great, that we are continually miſerable if 
we have not wherewithal to promote the very demands of our 
vices : the relief of our real neceflities by no means contents us; 
we want an increaſe of fortune to indulge our vanity, and to gra- 
rify our licentiouſneſs ; in fact, we repine becauſe we are not 
rich enough to be as profligate as we pleaſe, and blaſphemouſly 


murmur againſt the Almighty Hand to whom we owe every bleſ= 


ſing we enjoy, becauſe he does not give us a more ample oppor- 
tunity to violate the moſt facred of his own laws, 


It may juſtly be aſked, in what manner the generality of us 


diſpoſe of the wealth which Providence at preſent has favoured 


us wich, fince we are ſo greatly offended with our Creator for not 
giving us more? Do we in general lay it out in thoſe purſuits 
which are really moſt conducive to our happineſs, moſt creditable 
to our judgement, and moſt conſiſtent with our humanity ? Do 
we expend it in preſerying our health, in improving our minds, 
or relieving the unfortunate ? Alas! the principal uſe we oF 

| o 
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of wealth, is to deſtroy our vigour, to diſgrace our reaſon, and to 
increaſe the numer of the miſerable, The very firſt objects in 
the formation of fafhionable felicity, are women and wine to ex- 
travagance ; and fo eſſential do we conſider theſe articles to the 
enjoyment of life, that we make it meritorious to cheat every un- 
ſuſpecting innocent we meet with out of her honour, and look 
with contempt upon every man in the circle of our acquain- 
tance, who is nut conſtantly ready to plunge into all the ex- 
ceſſes of intoxication, Theſe are pleaſures which we may 
riot in, without any fear of reproach ; yet in what do they ever 
terminate, but a vicious mind and a ſhattered conſtitution, So | 
far from yielding a laſting ſatisfaction, they are inceſſantly at- 
tended with diſeaſes and regret ; and ſo far from making us ei- 
ther wiſer or better, they always make us more ridiculous, and 
more profligate. „ 
If then the riches that Providence has fo ſparingly given, as 
we complain, are conſtantly employed to defeat the very happi- 
neſs for which we are ſolicitors, muſt it not naturally follow that 
an increaſe of wealth would be rather a puniſhment, than a kind- 
neſs ? rather a mark of the Deity's indignation, than a proof of 
his favour ? He has already obliged us, and highly obliged us; 
he has called us from nothing into exiſtence ; he hes given us a 
beautiful world to enjoy, and promiſes another infinitely ſuperior, 
if we only take a proper concern to promote our own ſelicity; 
but what returns do we make for theſe ineſtimable benefits? 
Why, we pervert the beneficent intentions of the Almighty Do- 
nor; we turn every thing which he has beſtowed upon us, as a 
means of happineſs, into an inſtrument of deſtruction ; and 
when our own vices have juſtly rendered us miſerable, then we 
murmur at his diſpenſations, and exclaim that he will not allow 
us the poſſeſſion of thoſe bleſſings, which we ourſelves have 
ſhamefully ſquandered with fo prodigal a hand. Let us, how- 
ever, conſider what we are, and then think on what he is; let 
us ſhew ourſelves worthy of the bounty which he has already 
ſhowered upon us, before we cry out for new obligations; and 
let us, before we aſk him for an addition to our enjoyments, firſt 
of all aſk our own hearts if we really deſerve to live. 


— 
— 


Remarkable Sagacity of the SEA CR ARB. 
WHEN a ſea crab wants to devour an oyſter, he draws him 
from his bed to the ſun, which foon makes the oyſter open 

its ſhell to enjoy its heat; then the crab throws a ſtone between 


the ſhells, which hinders their clofing, and by that artifice devours 
the oyſter, | 


ANECDOTE 
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AnEcporTE of PHILIP, King of Macepon. 


N a time when the Athenians were in want of corn, Phi- 
lip made them a preſent of five thouſand gallons of wheat, 


| accompanying his preſent with an harangue. As he was deli- 


vering it, an Athenian took the liberty to correct an impropriety 
of ſpeech ; at which he was ſo far from being angry, that he 
added to his preſent five thouſand gallons more of wheat. 


— 


4 FABLE of PLAT O's Paropbrard. 


HE Gods one time, as Poets feign, 
Would pleaſure | intermix with _ 5 
And | perfeQly incorp "Tate ſo, 
As one from t'other none might know ; ; 
That mortals might alike partake 
The good or evil which they make. 


In mighty bowl they put theſe twain, 
And ſtirr'd, and ftirr'd, but all in vain : 
Pleaſure would ſometimes float aloft, 
And pain keep pleaſure down as oft; 

Letſtill from one another fy, 
Deteſting either's company. 


- 


The Gods, who ſaw they ſooner might 
Mix fire and water day and night, 
Unanimoufly then decreed 
They ſhou'd alternately ſucceed : 
Each other's motions ſtill purſue, 
And a perpetual round renew; 
Vet ſtill divided ſhould remain, 
Tho' link'd together with a chain. 


Thence comes it, that we never ſee 
Or perfect bliſs, or miſery : 

Each happineſs has ſome alloy, 
And grief ſucceeded is by 3 joy. 
The happieſt mortal can't but o n 
He has a time of ſorrow known; 
Nor can the pooreſt wretch deny, 
But in his life he has felt a joy. 


The worſt on't is, that in this chace 
They do not keep an equal pace: 
Pleaſure by minutes does appear, 
But pain ſtill loiters by the year. 
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A DOCUMENT FIAT DUTY. 4 Oriental Tale, 


W H V ſhould moral documents, intended for mankind, be 
always ſought for among the moſt eminent, when neceſſacy 
in all —] ? Locman and Pilpay have . ſucceſsfully taken ſome 


from the brute creation. Philoſophy comprehends all the human 


ſpecies ; inequality vaniſhes before its eye; it diveſts the monarch 
of the ornaments and enſigns of ſovereignty, and overlooks the 
ſpade in the labourer's hand. Its juſt eſtimate, penetrating be- 
ond externals, makes them only two men of the like nature. 
In thofe countries which know only two ranks, the deſpote 


and his ſlaves, where diſtinctions are perſonal, where the ſon does 
not of courſe ſucceed to his anceſtor's dignities, where the Vizer 


is often taken from the plough, and the reigns of adminiſtratian 


put into his hand, there wealth is the only mark of inequality. 


Mcehemet having received his birth amidſt the moſt abject po- 


verty, the moſt laborious induftry in his mean calling — af- 


forded him even a ſcanty ſubſiſtence for himſelf ; an aged father 


likewiſe lay upon him. 
Stimulaced, however, by the univerſal — he ventured to 


take a female help-mate. To her he committed the care of his 


father, and of the hut which ſheltered them. Every evening at 
the concluſion of his labour, he uſed to return ftrait home, and, 
with a kiſs, put his earnings into her lap. Fatima, the name = 
his conſort, ſoon brought him a ſon. In the midſt of the joy 
this birth gave him, the hardſhips and diſtreſſes which this child 


was, in the common courſe of things, to undergo, roſe in the 
mind of Mehemet, accompanied with a moſt pungent anxiety, 


He had, till then, known nothing of ambition; now he is ar- 


dentiy deſirous of procuring him a more happy ſituation. To 
this, ſome wealth, as the means of eaſe, was requiſite; but of 


that, with ſuch lender earnings as his, there was no manner of 


proſpect. 

W hile he was taken up with theſe diftrating ws, his eyes 
happened to fall on his father, now, through age, unable to fur- 
niſh his contingent towards the family expences.— Then it was 


Mehemet, tor the firſt time, perceived that he was a burthen to 


him, which laid him under an utter impoſſibility of making any 


ſavings ; he now looked upon him only as a peeviſh, infirm old 


man, continually . and requiring the moſt diligent at- 
tendance, 
He forgot his great right to require it ; and being a father, he 
no longer remembered that he was likewiſe a fon. - | 
"The munificence and devotion of the Sultans had founded 


| public aſylums for the relief of incigent ſenility. The opulence 


of theſe hoſpitable — was — non, but little bo- 
No. 10. 2 G nefit 
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nefit did the poor reap from it, The treaſures appropriated to 
charity, avarice had diverted to very different objects. It was 
with deſpair and trembling that any wretch, reduced to make 


© theſe abodes his refuge, went to them, having nothing before his 


eyes for the remainder of his melancholy days, but diſtreſs, hard- 
hip, and inſult, which would naturally abridge them. 
M lehemet, who amidſt his meanneſs and poverty, would ſhud- 
der at the ſight of thoſe manſions, now recollected that his father 
was a proper object for admittance. Thus eager to rid himſelf 
of trouble and expence, and poſſibly ſoured by ſome of the ca- 
prices uſual to longevity, and that peeviſhneſs which ſticks fo 
eloſe to diſquietude and infirmities, he flatly told his father that 
he muſt ſeek him another dwelling. 
The hoary father anſwered only with tears and ſi ghs. Mehe- 
met, knowing him unable to follow him, took him on his ſhoul- 


ders, and ſet out towards the receptacle of decrepid poverty. The 


way being long and fatiguing, he was, with all his vigour, ob- 

| liged to reſt; and depoſicing his burden at the corner of a fireet, 
he ſat down by his fide. 

The old man, on being carried out of the houſe, burſt into a 

flood of tears, accompanied with violent fobs and groanings ; but 


here all his convulſions ſuddenly ceaſed, He appeared for ſome 


moments wrapped up in penſiveneſs, til] leaning towards his ſon, 


and clapfing him in his arms, I forgive you, Caid he, this treat- 


ment of your's is no more than I deſerve: I receive it with a 
reſigned acknowledgment of its juſtice: God ſees to the very 
bottom of our hearts; to him are our moſt ſecret motions known; 
he keeps an exact regiſter of all our actions; and in time (his 
time is ever the beſt) rewards or puniſhes them, F orty-hve years 
ago, and in this. very month, added he, did I carry your grand- 


father to this very ſame abode, whither you now are carrying me. 


I was ungrateful, you are ſo; your ſon, perhaps, may prove ſo.— 


God is righteous, bleſſed be his holy name !—At theſe words he 


proftrated himſelf on the ground ; and kiffing it with fervent de- 
votion, humbled himſelf before the Being of Beings, fo adorable 
in the depths of his diſpenſations. 


Mehemet liftened with increaſing aſtoniſhment. A hon of 


light darted into his ſoul. He was unable to anſwer, But 
taking his aged father again on his back, he returned home with 


him, ſcarce ſenſible of any weight. Now ſtricken with horror 


at the deſign to which his avarice had prompted him, he expreſſed 
his repentance by overflowing tenderneſs, and moſt aſũduous care. 
His father was now no longer any burthen or vexation to him : 
he became more alert in butineſs ; 3 his gains increaſed, and every 
thing proſpered with him ; which, with time and good manage- 
ment, 


| 
| 


never fails of rewarding filial affection. 
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ment, procured him the eaſy ſtation on which his heart had been 


ſo ſtudiouſly fixed, and he remarkably experienced that Heaven 


, 


—— 


Of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Uſefulneſs of the MATHEMATICS, 


FT HE various ſtudies about which the ſons of men buſy 

themſelves, are either Divine, Natural, or Artificial, To 
the firſt of theſe is reducible not only the ſpeculation of theologi- 
cal truths, but the practice of thoſe virtues which advantage our 
minds, in the enquiry after true happineſs, To the ſecond be- 
longs all that knowledge which concerns the frame of this great 
univerſe : and to the third belong thoſe inventions, whereby na- 


ture is quickened or advanced in her defects. Theſe two latter 
are aſſiſted principally by the Mathematics, which are ſciences 


founded on certain innate principles, and teach to explicate oc-- 
cult and intricate properties of quantity: for the ſtrictneſs of their 


reaſonings, they may be juſtly eſteemed neceſſary preparatives to 


other parts of knowledge ; and, for their great uſes, ſuperior to 
all other ſciences %% oo 
Joſcphus, Pliny, and Cicero, were of opinion that the Aſſy- 
rians and Chaldeans were the firſt inventors of theſe ſciences, 


and that from them it was brought into Egypt by Abraham the 


Patriarch: from Egypt it was brought into Greece by Thales, 


the Mileſian; who was ſucceeded by Pythagorus, Anaxagorus, 
Democritus, Plato, and others. "Theſe were followed by Leoda» 


mus, Thæteus, Orchytas, Xenocrates, Ariſtotle, and many others, 
till Euclid of Alexandria ; who compiled the inventions of his 
predeceſſors, and left them to poſterity as' a foundation for the 
mathematical ſciences ; he flouriſhed Anno Mundi 3070. After 


bim came Eratoſthenes, Archimedes, Apollonius, Hipparchus, 


Manilius, Theodoſius, Claudius, Ptolomy, Proclus, Pappus, and 


that great diſcoverer and feſtorer of our modern Algebra, Vieta. 


Theſe were followed by many other excellent perſons, home to 
the laſt age; when aroſe Newton, the Prince of Mathematicians 


and Philoſophers, antient and modern. 


This great man ſurprizingly ſurpaſſed all that had been before 
him: he invented that novleft and ſublimeſt branch, the Doc- 
trine of Fluxions, by a few hints from the ſagacious Keplar; 
diſcovered and ſettled the true ſyſtem of the world; and diſco- 
vered many other things in Mathematics and Philoſophy ; which, 
together, will be ſufficient memoirs of his excellency to lateſt 
ages. Theſe are a few of the many that have Jaboured in the 
Mathematics ; which, being uſeful and commendable, have in 
all ages been patronized by Princes and perſons of quality. One 


great uſe of them appears in the art of Navigation: how much 
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the fafety, glory, wealth, grandeur, and magnificence of the Bri- 
tiſn nation depends thereon, is well known; with which, if we 
conſider their uſes in our mechanical arts and commerce, they 
may be juſtly eſteemed the univerſal band of ſociety : their ſpe- 


culative parts have been eſteemed by the beſt men in all ages, as 


the neceſſary means to enlighten the mind, quicken the under- 
ſtanding, {trengthen and extend the imagination, improve and 


Aſronomy ! By this, man as it were aſſumes an angelic nature, 
ſoars into the celeftial regions, and there views the aſtoniſhing 
and admirable works of his Creator : there he ſees all things are 


diſpoſed according to number, weight, and meaſure, and act pre- 
ciſely according to their appointed laws. Thus he is led from 


found reverence for the Divine Being. e 


4 FRE Sue 6—— Ah tt... —_— 4 4 n „„ 


* 


refine the reaſoning faculties, and proper amuſements for a virtu- | 
aus and intelligent mind. —— How noble is the heaven)y ſcience 


A dall ANECDOTE of a Divine's procuring a Livixc, : 
A Nobleman, before a numerous aſſembly, told a worthy Di- 


vine, who was ſolliciting him for a Living then vacant, and 


in bis Lordſhip's diſpoſal'; * No, no, Doctor, talk no more of it; 


„hut prithee, man, learn to dance.” The Doctor, not at all 


| abaſhed, ſmilingly replied, ** He ſhould be incorrigible not to 
improve with his Lordſhip for an inſtructor, who had long taught 
him to dance attendance. Have I fo, Doctor, ſays the Earl? then 
even take the Living, and my daughter Sophy ſhall teach you to 


turn out your toes. — The company laughed, but the Doctor had 


moſt reaſon, : 


A 
r ** 


On AMBITION. 


A MBITION, fo far as it is a natural affection of the ſoul, is 
not only lawful, but it is allo very highly to be com- 


— 2 


mended, That ſoul muſt certainly be very degenerate from its 
original, not ceferving any pretenſion to a divine extract, which 
does not dcfire to arrive at perfgtion. And hence it is, that there 
| is an honeft emulation, a modeſt ambition, never to be condemned 
whilſt it keeps within due bounds, and does not firetch beyond 


the length of its tedder. If a watch be wound up too high, the 


whole machine is preſently put into diſorder and contuſion ; | 
whereas, if it be regularly managed, with judgment and diſcretion, 
there is a harmony in the whole; the parts concur in the perſor- 


mance of their office; they go on lmoothly, and truly anſwer 
: Ss the 
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the end for which they were at firſt deſigned. The appetites are 


juſt like the ſprings in that engine: They are good in their owti 
nature, while moderate and employed on virtuous objects, but 
moſt pernicious when they become exorbitant, and have their ten- 
dency to things which ought not to be deſired. The defire of ex- 
celling in any particular ſtudy Or calling, is an emulation not af 


all to be condemned. Tis that, and that alone gives hie to arts, 


and trains up ingenuity ; it whets the wit, as well as the ſword, 


and ſpirits up the ſoldier, equal with the ſcholar, to great and noble 


undertakings. To have no ambition, is to be fluggliſh and adolt 
to be immoderate in it, is to make himſelf unhappy. Give 2 
looſ- rein to deſire, and it will always be in motion, mercurial, and 
never ſatisfied. = | 


r 
— 


— 
- 1 


3 


Princeſs ELIZABETH“ s Anſwer to Biſhop GARDENER when in- 
 terrogated concerning her Faith in the Sacrament of the LoRD's 
o %% 
RIS T was the word that ſpake it; 
He took the bread and brake it; 
And what the word did make it, 
I delieve, and take it. 


— 


; 8 —_ 


On «a VIRTUOUS LIFE, 


* 


bw Being a general Anſwer to all the Enigmas inſerted April 23, by 


M. Brown, 4 Girl of Menhenniot. 


RAIL mortals, ne'er from VIRTUE's ways depart, 1. 

Store up her golden precepts in thy heart, 
And guard each bleſsful hour of thy lite, 
As with the ſharpneſs of a tender KNIFE. 

Let not the tempting ſnares of SIN take place, 
And then thy pious foul will reſt in peace. 


2. 
Jo ; 


Anſwer, by E. Boucher, of Kingſton Academy, 1 J. Mead's 
Quettion, inſerted April 23. 


1 ET the two firſt three's repreſent 33, and the other two 2 


fraction, viz. let one reprelent the numerator, and the 


other the denominator, which will be equal to one, (in value 


thus, 33 3 which, added to 33, makes 34. | 
*j* We have received like Anſwers from Fo Mullet, Jo 8. 


.of Bridport, and J. I. of Lydeard St. Lawrence, 


Anſwer, 
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Anſiver, by J. A. of Sherborne, to the Queſtion of T. Mullet, of 
Sturminſter, inſerted April 23. | 


A* the ſine of 56 deg. 15 min. (the angle contained 
between the oppoſite points of the firſt and 
ſecond bearings of the headland) Co. Ar, 0.080154 
Is to the diſtance failed 5 leapues, or 15 miles, Log. 1.176091 
So is the fine of 22 deg. 30 min. (the angle contained 
between the fecond bearing of the headland, and the 


222 


— point of the ſhip's courſe) 5 9: 532840 


ka. Aa 


'To the diſtance of the headland at firſt ſeeing * 6. 93 


miles, _ — e 839085 | 


As the fine of 56 Sow 15 min. (as above) Co Ar. 0.080154 
Is to the diſtance failed (as above) 15 miles, Log. 1.176091 
So. is the line of 78 deg. 45 min. (the angle contained 

between the firſt bearing ot che land, and the ſhip's 


1 an fp 


= the diſtance i the headland at ſecond ſeeing it, 


I7. 69 miles, — — I. 247819 5 
Jo find the bearing and diſtance of the headland at latt ſre- 


ing it, I have given the bearing and diſtance at ſecond ſeeing 


it, W. by N. 17.69 ; the laſt courſe and diſtance of the ſhip, 
8. E. 12 miles; and the angle contained between them 168 deg. 


45 min. conſequently the fom of the two unknown angles will 
be 11 deg. 15 min. then it will be 
As the ſum of the two ſides 29.69 miles, Co. Ar. 8. 527380 


Is to their. difference 5 69 miles, Log. 0.755112 
So the tangent of half the ſum of their oppoſite an- 
gles 5 deg. 37 min, | — — . 8.9527 7 50 


To the tangent of half their difference x deg. 5 min. 8 275242 
The half difference 1 deg. 5 min. added to the halt ſum 


3 deg. 37 min. gives the greater angle 6 deg. 42 min. which is 


the bearing o the headland at laſt leeing it, equal to W. by N. 

4 deg. 32 min. notherly. 

As the hne of 6 deg. 42 min. - Ca. Ar. 0.933038 
To the diſtance at the ſecond ſeeing the land, 17. 69 miles, 1.247819 


So is che ſine of 168 deg. 45 min. — | $2902 


To the diflonce of the "WE WY" at laſt — it, 29. 59 
en, 888 CE 


1.47 1093 


* We haye received the like Anſwers from 9, M. Penkey il, 
. 4 of Membury. 
| | 5 Anſiver, 


* 
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Anſwer, by T. Wilkins, to the Paradox inſerted Marchgyþ 


83 one man to continue on the deck, and the other to re- 
main in the cabbin during the voyage, then (the earth being 
a globe) it is plain that he on the deck will ſail farther than the 

other in the cabbin, for he will deſcribe a greater arch of a circle, 


aur by the ſume, to the three 8 inſerted March a6, ab 


dreſſed to Alicia, a fair Correſpondent. 


BLUSH not, ſweet maid, toown the MAN you love; 2, 1. 
May he, like you, a friend to LETTERS prove. 2 


* 


ä 


Anſwer, by W. H. 4 Youth of Abbotſbury School, to J. S's 
Queſtion of Stonehoule, inſerted Apri 2% 


THE def Hay 07 40 feet ſquare is 64.000 feet, and twice 


the cube of 20 feet ſquare is 16.000 feet; ſo he had 48.000 
lolid feet more to pay, or three-fourths. EE. 


% We have received the like Anfwer from T. Mullet; J. 5 


p. of Beer; L. Farley, of Veovil; and E. Boucher, of Kingſtoa 
Academy. N 7 27 5 | 7M | 


alu. 5 J. 8. 7 Maas, „ Y.Z's Queſtioa, — 
April 23. 


N the night between the 16th and 17th days of November, | 
1774. the Pleiades, or Seven * will de on the meridian 


at midnight. 


1 *＋ We have —_— the like ** from G. K. of Stock | 


od, 's and H. Donn of Kingſton f. 


— 
— 


ah, * H. N I kiagſten FEE 2 6. K $ Queſtions 
inſerted April 16. 


Tus. may be ſolved on the terreſtrial globe, bo Prob, 14th, 

Donn's Epitome of Philoſophy, and Uſe of the 
Globes, 57 which it appears that when it is five o'clock in the 
evening at London, on the 7th of March, 1774, the Sun is on 
the meridian to all places in 75 degrees Welt longitude to part 
of Hudſon's Bay, er, Hitpaniola, and part of South 
America: Rifing to T. de. los. Tibucones, in the Great South 
Sea, the Sun is letting to Cape of Good Hope, Coaft of Cotfers, 
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in Africa, Sicily, in the Mediterranean, part of Italy, — 
Denmark, &c. 


4 1 ſume, to 1 Poole's . inſerted April 23. 

THE elder ſon's portion was $9949 Crowns, The whole 
eftate was 175099 Crowns. 

2 We have received the like Anſwer from T. Mullett, and 


J. P. K. of Beer; L. F. of Yeovil; and E. Boucher of Kingfton 
Academy. 


| 5 


2 „ 


rs TION, Nen 


EING defired to gauge an upright curvilineal cooler, I found 

it to be of an irregular form, viz. it was neither an Ellipſis, 
Parabola, or Hyperbola ; but, on taking its dimenſions very care- 
fully, I found it to be as follows :—Mean depth 9g inches and 
-tenths ; the tranſverſe diameter, A B, 78 inches: I allo took 
fl breadth at thirteen different places, each 6 inches diſtant, and 
all at right angles with the tranſverſe; and found the firſt (which 
was taken 3 inches from the end A, of the tranſverſe,) to be 
$ inches 1-tenth, the ſecond 18 inches '4-tenths, the third 24 in- 
ehes 6-tenths, the fourth 31 inches 5-tenths, the fifth 36 inches, 
the ſixth 39 inches 3 tenths, the ſeventh 40 inches, the eighth 
2 inches 2-tenths, the ninth 43 inches 7-tenths, the tenth 4.2 
inches 8 tenths, the eleventh 39 inches g-tenths, the twelfth 34 
inches, the thirteenth 19 inches 3-tenths.—W hat is 5 the content 


| in ale — ? 


An ENIGMA, wt G. of Dean Prior 


HE ſtaff of life my parent was; 5 
Earth was my natural bed; 
By flow degrees my ſtrength i increas d, 
Till plenty ſeth my head. 
Of all that plenty early ſpoil'd, 
An uſeleſs length I lay; 
Till art perceiv d my virtuous power, 
And pav'd my fortune's way. 
Now honour'd by the lovely maid, 
Thro' ſylvan 4 rove; 
With her to purling ſtreams | firay, 
With her to ſcek the grove, 
Her beauty's bloom tis I preſerve, 
When grateful for her favour ; 
Her temples I with joy ſurround, 
And from the fun-veams ſave her, 


— 
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The Neceſſity of abflaining from the Appearance of Ev II. 
M iib heedleſs Feet on Fires you go, 
| That hid in treacherous Ajhes glow. 


LEER O abſtain from the Appearance of Evil, is a pre- 
&F{ cept in that law which has every characteriſtic of 
: ” bs x Fa Divinity; and it will be uſeful to enforce the prac- 

Fs tice of it, by an illuſtration of its excellence and 
EXE of importance. 

Circumſtances have been admitted as evidences of guilt, even 
| when death has been the conſequence of conviction: and a con- 
duct by which evil is ſtrongly implied, is little leſs pernicious | 
than that by which it is expreſſed. With reſpect to ſociety, as 
far as it can be influenced by example, the effe& of both is the 
ſame; for every man encourages the practice of that vice which 
he commits in appearance, though he avoids it in fact: and 
with reſpect to the individual, as the eſteem of the world is a mo- 
tive to virtue only leſs e than the approbation of conſci- 
ence, he who knows that he is already degraded by the imputa- 
tion of guilt, will find himſelf half diſarmed when he is aſſailed 
by temptation; and as he will have leſs to loſe, he will indeed be 
leſs expoſed to reſiſt. Of the ſex who is moſt likely to provoke 
cenſure, it is eminently true that the Joſs of character by impru- 
dence, frequently induces the loſs of virtue: the ladies, there- 

fore, ſhould be proportionably circumſpect ; as to thoſe in whom 
_ folly is moſt likely to terminate in guilt, it is — of moſt 
importance to be wile, 
It is too evident that at this time a depravity of manners, a li- 
centious extravagance of dreſs and behaviour, are become almoſt 
univerſal : virtue ſeems ambitious of a reſemblance to vice, as 
vice glories in the deformities which ſhe has been uſed to hide. 

A decent timidity, and modeſt reſerve, have been always conſi- 


dered as auxiliaries to beauty ; but an air of diſſolute boldneſs is 
No. 11, 2H now 
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now affected by all who * be thought graceful or polite. 


Chaſtity, which uſed to be diſcovered in every geſture and every 
look, is now retired to the breaſt, and is found only by thoſe who 
| nd its deſtruction; as a Genel. when the town is ſurren- 


dered, retreats to the citadel, which is always Jeſs capable of de- 


fence when the outworks are poſſeſſed by the enemy. 
There is now little apparent difference between the virgin and 
the proſtitute z if they are not otherwiſe known, they may ſhare 


the box and the drawing-room without diitinction, The ſame 


faſhion which takes away the veil of modeſty, will neceſſarily 
conceal lewdneſs ; and honour and ſhame will Joſe their influ- 


ence, becauſe they will no longer diftinguiſh virtue from vice. 


General cuſtom, perhaps, may be thought an effectual ſecurit 
againſt general cenſure ; but it will not always lull the ſuſpi- 
Cions of jealouſy ; nor can it familiarize any beauty, without de- 


ſtroying its influence; or diminith the preragatives of a huſband, 


without weakening his attachment to his wife. 


The exceſs of every mode may be declined without remark= 
able ſingularity ; ; and the ladies, who ſhould even dare to be ſin- 
gular in the preſent defection of taſte, would . in⸗ 


creaſe their power, and ſecure their happineſs. 

We know that in the vanity and preſumption of youth, it is 
common to alledge the conſciouſneſs of innocence as a reaſon for 
the contempt of cenſure ; ; and a licence, not only for every free- 
dom, but for every favour except the laſt. This confidence can, 


perhaps, only be repreſſed by a ſenſe of danger: and as the per- 
ſons whom we wiſh to warn, are moſt impatient of dectamation, 


and moſt ſuſceptible of pity, we ſhall addreis them in a ftory ; 


and hope the events will not only illuftrate, but impreſs the pre- 
cept which they contain. 


Flavilla, juft as ſhe had entered her fourteenth year, was left 
an orphan to the care of her mother, in ſuch circumſtances as 


diſappointed all the hopes which her education had encouraged. 
Her father, who lived in great elegance upon the ſalary of a 


place at Court, died ſuddenly, without having made any provi- 
ſion for (his family, except an annuity of one hundred pounds, 
which het had purchaſed for his wife with part of her marriage 


portion ; nor was he poſſeſſed of any property except the furni- 
ture of a large houſe in one of the new ſquares, an equipage, a 
few jewels, and ſome plate. 


Ihe greater part of the furniture and the equipage were ſold 
to pay his debts ; the jewels, which were not of great value, and 


fome uſeful pieces of plate, were reſerved ; and Flavilla removed 
with her mother into lodgings: 


But notwithſtanding this change in their e they 
did not t immediately loſe their THDK. They were ſtill viſited by a 


numerous 


*.. Yang 


duct, 
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numerous and polite acquaintance ; and though ſome gratified 
their pride by aſſuming an appearance of pity, and rather inſulted 


than alleviated their diſtreſs by the whine of condolance, and a 
minute compariſon of what they had loſt with what they poſ- 


 ſeſſeg, yet from others they were continually receiving preſents, 


which enabled them to live with a genteel frugality ; they were 


ſtill conſidered as people of faſhion, and treated by thoſe of a 


lower claſs with diſtant reſpect. . = 
Flavilla thus continued to move in a ſphere to which ſhe had 


no claim: ſhe was perpetually ſurrounded with elegance and 
ſplendor ; which the caprice of others, like the rod of an en- 


chanter, could diflipate in a moment, and leave her to regret the 
loſs of enjoyments which ſhe could neither hope to obtain, nor 


ceaſe to deſire. Of this, however, Flavilla had no dread ; ſhe. 
was remarkably tall for her age, and was celebrated not only for 
her beauty, but her wit. Theſe qualifications ſhe confidered 
not only as ſecuring whatever ſhe enjoyed by the favour of 


others, but as a pledge of poſſeſſing them in her own right by an 


_ advantageous marriage. Thus the viſion that danced before her, 


derived ſtability from the very vanity which it flattered ; and ſhe 


had as little apprehenſion of diſtreſs, as diffidence of her own 
power to pleaſe. 1 


There was a faſhionable levity in her carriage and diſcourſe, 


which her mother, who knew the danger of her ſituation, la- 


boured to reſtrain, ſometimes with anger, and ſometimes with 
tears, but always without ſucceſs. Flavilla was ever ready to 


anſwer, that ſhe neither did or ſaid any thing of which ſhe had 
reaſon to be aſbamed ; and therefore did not know why ſhe 


ſhould be reſtrained, except in mere courteſy to envy, whom it 


was an honour to provoke ; or to ſlander, whom it was a diſg 


to fear. In proportion as Flavilla was more flattered and ca- 


reſſed, the influence of her mother became lefs ; and though ſhe 


always treated her with reſpect from a point of good breeding, 
yet ſhe ſecretly deſpiſed her maxims, and applauded her on con- 


Flavilla at eighteen was a celebrated toaſt ; and among other 
gay viſitants who frequented her tea-table, was Clodio, a young 


Baronet, who had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his title and eſtate, 
There were many particulars in Clodio's behaviour, which en- 


couraged Flavilla to hope that ſhe ſhould obtain him for a huſ- 


band: but ſhe ſuffered his aſſiduities with ſuch apparent plea- 


ſure, and his familiarities with ſo little reſerve, that he ſoon ven- 
tured to diſcloſe his intention, and make her what he thought a 
very genteel propoſal of another kind: but whatever were the 
artifices with which it was introduced, or the terms in which it 
was made, Flavilla rejected it with the utmoſt indignation and 
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diſdain. Clodio, who, notwithſtanding his youth, had long 
known and often practiſed the arts of ſeduction, gave way to 
the ſtorm, threw himſelf at her feet, imputed his offence to the 
- phrenzy of his paſſion, flattered her pride by the moſt abj ect ſub- 
miſſion and extravagant praiſe, intreated her pardon, aggravated 
his crime, but made no mention of atonement by marriage. T his 
particular, which Flavilla did not fail to remark, ought to have 
determined her to admit him no more : but her vanity and her 
ambition were ſtill predominant ; ſhe ftill hoped to ſucceed in 
her project: Clodio's offence was tacitly forgiven, his viſits per- 
mitted ; his familiarities were again ſuffered, and his hopes re- 
vived. He had long entertained an opinion that ſhe loved him; 
in which, however, it is probable that his own vanity and her 
indiſcretion concurred to deceive him: but this opinion, tho 
it implied the ſtrongeſt obligation to treat her with gene- 
roſity and tenderneſs, only determined him again to attempt her 
ruin, as it encouraged him with a probability of ſucceſs. Having 
therefore reſolved to obtain her as a miſtreſs, or at once to give 
her up, he thought he had little more to do than to convince her 
that he had taken ſuch a reſolution, juſtify it by ſome plauſible 
ſophiſtry, and give her ſome time to deliberate upon a final deter- 
mination. With this view he went a ſhort journey into the 
country, having put a letter into her hand at parting ; in which 
he acquainted her, That he often reflected, with inexpreſſible 
| << regret, upon her reſentment of his conduct in a late inſtance; 
„ but that the delicacy and the ardour of his affection were in- 
© ſuperable obſtacles to his marriage: that where there was no 
liberty, there could be no happineſs : thet he ſhould become 
<< indifferent to the endearments of love, when they could no 
<< longer be diſtinguiſhed from the officiouſneſs of duty: that 
<< while they were happy in the poſſeſſion of each other, it would 
<< be abſurd to ſuppoſe they would part; and that if this happi- 
_ <© neſs ſhould ceaſe, it would not only enſure, but aggravate their 
<< miftry, to be inſeparably united: that this event was leſs pro- 
% bable, in proportion as their cohabitation was voluntary; but 
that he would make as much proviſion for her upon the con- 
tingency, as a wife would expect upon his death. He con- 
jured her not to determine under the influence of prejudice 
and cuſtom, but according to the laws of reaſon and nature. 
After mature deliberation, ſaid he, remember that the whole 
value of my life depends upon your will. I do not requeſt an 
explicit conſent, with whatever tranſport I might behold the 
lovely confuſion which it might produce. I ſhall attend you 
in a few days, with the anxiety, though not with the guilt of 
a criminal, who waits for the deciſion of his Judge. If my 


„ viſit 
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< viſit is admitted, we will never part; if it is 1 Lean ſee 
© you no more.“ 

Flavilla had too much underſtanding, as well as virtue, to deli- 
berate a moment upon this propoſal, She gave immediate or- 
ders that Clodio ſhould be admitted no more. But his letter was 
a temptation to gratify her vanity, which ſhe could not reſiſt: 
ſhe ſhewed it firſt to her mother, and then to the whole circle of 
her female acquaintance, with all the exultation of a hero who 
expoſes a vanquiſhed enemy at the wheels of his chariot in a tri- 
umph : ſhe conſidered it as an indiſputable evidence of her vir- 
tue, as a reproof of all who had dared to cenſure the levity of 
a conduct, and a licenſe to continue it without apology or con- 

raint. 

It happened chat Flavilla, ſoon after this accident, was ben in 
one of the boxes at the playhouſe by Mercator, a young gentle- 
man who had juſt returned from his firſt voyage as Captain of a 
large ſhip in the Levant trade, which had been purchaſed for him 
by his father, whoſe fortune enabled him to make a genteel pro- 
viſion for five ſons, of whom Mercator was the youngeſt, and 
who expected to ſhare his eſtate, which Was perſonal, in ** 


| Proportions at his death. 


Mercator was captivated with her beauty, but diſcouraged by 

the ſplendor of her appearance, and the rank of her company. 
He was urged rather by curiofity, than hope, to enquire who ſhe 

was; and he ſoon gained ſuch a knowledge of her circumſtances, 
as relieved him from deſpair, 

As he knew not how to get admiſſion to her company, and had 
no deſign upon her virtue, he wrote in the firſt ardour of his paſ- 
hon to her mother; giving a faithful account of his fortune and 
dependence, and entreating that he might be permitted to viſit 
Flavilla as 2 candidate for her affection. The old lady, after 
having made ſome enquiries, by which the account that Merca- 
tor had given her was confirmed, ſent him an invitation, and re- 
ceived his firſt viſit alone. She told him, that as Flavilla had no 
fortune, and as a conſiderable part of his own was dependent 
upon his father's will, it would be extremely imprudent to en- 
danger the diſappointment of his expectations, by a marriage 
which would make it more neceſſary that they ſhould be fulfilled ; 
that he ought, therefore, to obtain his father's conſent, before any 
| Other ſtep was taken, left he ſhould be embarraſſed by engage- 

ments which young perſons almoſt inſenſibly contract, whole 
complacency in each other is continually gaining ſtrength by fre- 
quent viſits and converſation. To this counſel, fo falutary and 

perplexing, Mercator was heſitating what to reply, when Fla- 
villa came in, an accident which he was now only ſolicitous to 
improve. Flavilla was not diſpleaſed either wich his perſon ot 


his 
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his addreſs : the frankneſs and gaiety of her diſpoſition ſoon 
made him forget that he was a ſtranger; a converſation com- 
menced, during which they became yet more pleaſed with each 
other; and having thus ſurmounted the difficulty of a firſt viſit, 
he thought no more of the old lady, as he believed her auſpices 
were not neceſſary to his ſucceſs. 

His viſits were often repeated, and he became every hour more 
impatient of delay: he preſſed his ſuit with that contagious ar- 
dour which is caught at every glance, and produces the conſent _ 
- which it ſolicits. At the ſame time, indeed, a thought of his fa- 
ther would intervene ; but being determined to gratify his wiſhes 
at all events, he concluded with a ſagacity almoſt univerſal on 
theſe occaſions, that, of two evils, to marry without his conſent 
was leſs than to marry againſt it: and one evening, after the 
lovers had ſpent the afternoon by themſelves, they went out in a 
- kind of frolick, which Mercator had propoſed in the vehemence 
of his paſiion, and to which Flavilla had conſented in the giddi- 
neſs of her indiſcretion, and were married at May Fair. 
In the firſt interval of recollection after this precipitate ſtep, 


= Mercator confidered that he ought to be the firſt who acquainted 


| his father of the new alliance which had been made in his fa- 
. mily : but as he had not fortitude enough to do it in perſon, he 
expreſſed it in the beſt terms he could conceive by a letter; and 
after ſuch an apology for his conduct as he had been uſed to make 
to himſelf, he requeſted that he might be permitted to preſent his 
wife for the parental benediction, which alone was wanting to 
compleat his felicity. Be 
Tune old gentleman, whoſe character cannot be better expreſſed 
than in the faſhionable phraſe which has been contrived to palli- 
ate falſ- principles and diflolute manners, had been a gay man, 
and was well acquainted with the town. He had often heard 
Flavilla toaſted by rakes of quality, and had often ſeen her at 
public places. Her beauty and her dependence, the gaiety of her 
dreis, the multitude of her admirers, the levity of her conduct, 
and all the circumſtances of her ſituation, had concurred to ren- 
der her character ſuſpected; and he was diſpoſed to judge of it 
with yet leſs charity, when ſhe had offended him by marrying his 
ſon, whom he conſidered as diſgraced and impoveriſhed, and whoſe 
misfortune, as it was irretrieveable, he reſolved not to alleviate, 
but increaſe; a reſolution, by which fathers, who have fooliſh 
and diſobedient ſons, uſually diſplay their own kindneſs and wiſ- 
dom. As ſoon as he had read Mercator's letter, he curſcd him 
| for a fool, who had been gulled by the artifices of a trumpet, to 
icreen her from public infamy by fathering her children, and ſe- 
curing her from a priſon by appropriating her debts, In an an- 
{yer to his letter, waich he wrote only to eratify bis reſentment, 
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he told him, that © if he had taken Flavilla into keeping, he 
*« would have overlooked it; and if her extravagance had diſ- 
«© treſſed him, he would have ſatisfied his creditors ; but that his 
marriage was not to be forgiven ; that he ſhould never have 
another ſhilling of his money, and that he was determined to 
«© fee him no more.” Mercator, who was more provoked by 
this outrage, than grieved at his loſs, diſdained to reply; and be- 
lieving that he had now moſt reaſon to be offended, could not be 


«6 


perſuaded to ſolicit a reconciliation, 


He hired a genteel apartment for his wiſe of an upholſterer ; ; 


who, with a view to lett Jodgings, had taken and furniſhed a 


large houſe near Leiceſter-Fields, and in about two months lett 
her to make another voyage. | 

He had received viſits of e div her numerous 
acquaintance, and had returned them as a pledge of his defire 


that they ſhould be repeated: but a remembrance of the gay 


multitude, which, while he was at home, had flattered his va- 
nity, as ſoon as he was abſent alarmed his ſuſpicion : he had, in- 


deed, no particular cauſe of jealouſy ; but his anxiety aroſe 


merely from a ſenſe of the temptation to which ſhe was expoſed, 
and the impothbility of his ſuperintending her conduct. 
la the mean time Flavilla continued to flutter round the ſame 


_ giddy circle in which ſhe had ſhone fo long : the number of her 
viſitants was rather increaſed than diminithed; the gentlemen 


attended with yet greater aſſiduity, and ſhe continued to encou- 
rage their civilities by the fame indiſcreet familiarity. She was 


one night at the maſquerade, and another at an opera; ſometimes 
| at a rout, and ſometimes rambliag with a party of pleaſure in 
| ſhort excurſions from town: ſhe came nome ſometimes at mid - 


night, ſometimes in the morning, and ſometimes ſhe was abſeat 
[cveral nights together. 

This conduct was the cauſe of much ſyeculation and uncafi- 
neſs to the good man and woman of the houſe. At firſt they 
ſuſpected that Flavilla was no better than a woman uf pleafure 5 
and that the perſon who had hired the lodgings for her as his 
wife, and had diſappeared upon pretence of . voyage to ſea, had 
been employed to impoſe upon them, by concealing her character, 
in order to obtain ſuch accommodation for her as ſhe could not ſo 
eaſily have procured if it had been known. But as theſe ſuſpi- 
cions made them watchful and inquiſitive, they ſoon diſcovered 
that many ladies by whom ſhe was viſited were of good charac 


ter and faſhion. Her conduct, however, ſuppoſing her to be a 


wife, was ſtil] inexcuſable, and ſtill endangered their crecit and 
ſubſiſtence ; hints were often dropped by the neighbours to the 
diſadvantage of her character; and an elderly ma; den lady, who 
lodged i in the ſecond floor, had given wariing : the family were 
Uitturbed 
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diſturbed at all hours in the night, and the door was crowded all 
day with meſſengers and viſitants to Flavilla. 

One day, therefore, the good woman took an gpportunity to 
remonſtrate, though in the moſt diſtant and reſpecttul terms, and 


with the utmoſt diffidence and caution. She told Flavilla, “that 


<6 ſhe was a fine young lady, that her huſband was abroad, that 
*< ſhe kept a great deal of company, and that the world was cen- 
* ſorious : ſhe wiſhed that lefs occaſion for ſcandal was given, 
and hoped to be excuſed the liberty ſhe had taken, as the might 
* beruined by thoſe ſlanders which could have no influence upon 


* the Great; and which, therefore, they were not ſolicitous to 


avoid.“ This addreſs, however ambiguous, and however gen- 


tle, was eaſily underfiood, and fiercely reſented. Flavilla, proud 


of her virtue, and impatient of controul, would have deſpiſed the 


counſel of a Philofopher, if it had implied an impeachment of 


her conduct: before a perſon ſo much her inferior, therefore, ſhe 
was under no reſtraint ; ſhe anſwered with a mixture of con- 


rempt and indignation, that thoſe only who did not know her 


« would dare to take any liberty with her character, and warned 


| << her to propagate no ſcandalous report at her peril.” Flavilla 


immediately roſe from her ſeat, and the woman departed without 
reply, though ſhe was ſcarce leſs offended than her lodger; and 
from that moment ſhe determined, when Mercator returned, to 
- gre ham warning. f 
2 [To be continued.] 
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4 MARRIAGE by BILL or EXCHANGE. 
A Merchant originally come from London, having acquired a 


great fortune in one of the Engliſh iſlands in America, 


concluded with himſelf he could not be happy in the enjoyment 


of it, unleſs he ſhared it with a woman of merit ; and knowing 


none to his fancy, he reſolved to write to a worthy correſpondent 
of his at London. He knew no other ftile than that he uſed in 
| his trade; therefore, treating affairs of love as he did his buſt» 


. neſs, after giving his friend in a letter ſeveral commiſſions, and 


_ reſerving this for the laſt, he went on thus: Item, ſeeing that I 


have taken a reſolution to marry, and that I do not find a ſuitable 
match for me here, do not fail to ſend by next ſhip bound hither 


a young woman of the qualification and form following : As for 
a portion, I demand none; let her be of an honeſt family, be- 


tween twenty and twenty-five years of age, of a middle ftature, 


and well proportioned ; her face agreeable, her temper mild, her 


character blameleſs, her health good, and her conſtitution ſtrong 1 


enough to bear the change of the climate, that there may be no 
d occaſion 
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occaſion to look out for a ſecond through lack of the firſt, ſoon 
after ſhe comes to hand; which muſt be provided againſt as 


much as poſſible, conſidering the great diſtance, and the dangers 
of the ſea. If ſhe arrives, and conditioned as aboveſaid, with 
the preſ-nt letter indorſed by you, or, at leaſt, an atteſted copy 
thereof, that there may be no miſtake or impoſition, I hereby 
oblige and engage myſelf to ſatisfy the ſaid letter, by marrying 


the bearer at fifteen days fight. In witneſs whereof I ſubſcribe 
this, &c.“ 1 . 


The London correſpondent read over and over the odd article, 


which put the future ſpouſe on the ſame foot with the bales of 


goods he was to ſend to his friend; and after admiring the pru- 


dent exactneſs of the American, and his laconic ſtile, in enume- 
rating the qualifications which he inſiſted on, he endeavoured to 
ſerve him to his mind; and, after many enquiries, he judged he 


had found a lady fit for his purpoſe, in a young perſon of a repu- 
table family, but no fortune ; of good humour, and of a polite 


education; well ſhaped, and more than tolerably handſome. He 
made the propoſal to her as his friend had directed; and the 
young gentlewoman, who had no ſubſiſtence but from a croſs old 
aunt, who gave her a great deal of uneaſineſs, accepted it. A 
ſhip bound for that iſland was then fitting out at Briftol ; the 


gentlewoman went on board the ſame, together with the bales of 


goods, being well provided with all neceſſaries, and particularly 
with a certificate in due form, and indorſed by the correſpondents 


She was alſo included in the invoice; the laſt article of which 


ran thus: Item, a maid of twenty-one years of age, of the 


quality, ſhape, and conditioned as per order ; as appears by the 
certificates ſhe has to produce.” Writings, which were thought 


| neceſſary to ſo exact a man as the future huſband, were an ex- 
tract of the pariſh regiſter ; a certificate of her character, ſigned 
by the Curate; an atteftation of her neighbours, ſetting forth 


that ſhe had for the ſpace of three years lived with an old aunt, 
who was intolerably peeviſn; and that ſhe had not, during all 
that time, given her ſaid aunt the leaſt occaſion of complaint, 


And laſtly, the goodneſs of her conſtitution was certified, after 
_ conſultation, by four noted phyſicians. Before the pgentlewo- 
man's departure, the London correſpondent ſent ſeveral letters of 
advice by other ſhips to his friend; whereby he informed him, 
that per ſuch a ſhip he ſent him a young woman of ſuch an age, 
character, and condition, &c. in a word, ſuch as he deſired to 
marry. The letters of advice, the bales, and the gentlewoman, 


came ſafe to the port; and our Awerican, who happened to be 


one of the foremoſt on the pier at the lady's landing, was charm'd 


to ſee a handſome perſon ; who having heard him called by his 
name, told him, Sir, I have a bill of exchange upon you, and 


ing them with about two 
about their ſhoulder. They who are honoured with this mark 
of diſtinction are called Knights, and the King himſelf is al- 
ways the head of the order. This is a very frugal method of 
recompencing the moſt important ſervices ; and it is very fortu- 
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you know that it is not uſual for people to carry a great deal of 
money about them in ſuch a long voyage as I have now made 
I beg the favour you will be pleaſed to pay it. At the ſame 


time ſhe gave him his correſpondent's letter; on the back of 
which was writ, © The bearer of this is the ſpouſe you ordered 


me to ſend you. Ha, Madam!“ faid the American, I 
never yet ſuffered my bills to be proteſted, and I ſwear this ſhall 
not be the firſt : I ſhall reckon myfelf the moſt fortunate of all 


men, if you allow me to diſcharge it.“ Yes, Sir,“ replied 


ſhe, and the more willingly, fince I am apprized of your cha- 


rater. We had ſeveral perſons of honour on board, who knew 


you very well, and who, during my paſſage, have anſwered all the 


queſtions I aſked them concerning you in ſo advantageous a man- 
ner, that it has raiſed in me a perfect eſteem for you.“ This 
_ firſt interview was in a few days after followed by the nuptials, 
which were very magnificent. The new married couple are ſa- 


tisfied with their happy union, made by a Bill of Exchange, which 
was the moſt fortunate that had happened in that iſland for many 


3 8 — 


| Letter from a Chineſe in London, to bis Friend in China. 


- HE Princes of Europe have found out a manner of re- 


1 warding their ſubjects who have behaved well, by preſent- 
yards of blue ribbon, which is worn 


nate for Kings, that their ſubjects are ſatisfied with ſuch trifling 
rewards. Should a Nobleman happen to loſe his leg in battle, 


the King preſents him with two yards of ribbon, and he is paid 


for the loſs of his limb. Should an Ambaſſador ſpend all his pa- 
ternal fortune in ſupporting the honour of his country abroad, 
the King preſents him with two yards of ribbon, which is to be 


conſidered as an equivalent to his eſtate. In ſhort, while an Eu- 


ropean King has a yard of blue or green ribbon left, he need be 


under no apprehenſions of wanting Stateſmen, Generals, or Sol- 


diers 0 | | 


= 


I cannot ſufficiently admire thoſe kingdoms in which men with 
large patrimonial eſtates are willing thus to undergo real hard- 


ſhips for empty favours. A perſon already poſſeſſed of a compe- 


tent fortune, who undertakes to enter the carcer of ambition, 


feels many real inconveniencies from his ſtation, while it procures 
him no real happineſs that he was not poſſeſſed of before. He 
| | | could 


— 


ſelves, 
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could eat, drink, and fleep, before he became a Courtier, as well, 
perhaps better, than when inveſted with his authority, He could 
command flatterers in a private ſtation, as well as in his public 
capacity, and indulge at home every favourite inclination, uncen- 
ſured and unſeen by the people. 
What real good then does an addition to a fortune already ſuf- 
ficient procure ? Not any. Could the great man, by having his 


fortune increaſed, increaſe all his appetites, then precedence 
might be attended with real amuſement. 1 


Was he, by having his one thouſand made two, thus enabled 
to enjoy two wives, or eat two dinners, then indeed he might be 


excuſed for undergoing ſome pain, in order to extend the ſphere 
of his enjoyments: but, on the contrary, he finds his deſire for 


pleaſure often leſſen, as he takes pains to be able to improve it; 
and his capacity of enjoyment diminiſhes as his fortune happens 


to increaſe. | 


Inſtead, therefore, of regarding the great with env! „ I gene- 
rally confider them with ſome ſhare of compaſſion : I look upon 


them as a ſet of good natured, miſguided people; who are in- 


devoted to us, and not to themſelves, for all the happineſs they 
enjoy: for our pleaſure, and not their own, they ſweat under a 
cun:berous heap of finery ; for our pleaſure the lacquied train, 
the ſlow parading pageant, with all the gravity of grandeur, 


moves in review: a ſingle coat, or a ſingle footman, anſwers all 


the purpoſes of the moſt indolent refinement as well ; and thoſe 


who have twenty, may be ſaid to keep one for their own plea- 
ſure, and the other nineteen merely for our's. So true is the ob- 
ſervation of Confucius, that we take greater pains to perſuade 


others that we are happy, than in endeavouring to think fo our- 


But though this deſire of being ſeen, of being made the ſub- 


ject of diſcourſe, and of ſupporting the dignities of an exalted 


{tation, be troubleſome enough to the ambitious, yet it is well for 


ſociety that there are men thus willing to exchange eaſe and 
ſafety for danger and a ribbon. We loſe nothing by their va- 


nity, and it would be unkind to endeavour to deprive a child of 
its rattle. If a Duke or a Dutcheſs are willing to carry a long 
train for our entertainment, ſo much the worſe for themſelves ; 
if they chuſe to exhibit in public with a hundred Jacquies and 
mameluks in their equipage for our entertainment, ſtill ſo much 


the worſe for themſelves ; it is the ſpectators alone who give and 


receive the pleaſure, they only the ſweating figures that ſwell the 
pageant. - 3 5 
A Mandarine who took much pride in appearing with a num 


der of jewels on every part of his robe, was once accoſted by an 


old fly Bonze, who following him through ſeveral ſtreete, and 
2 1 2 | _ bowing 
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bowing often to the ground, thanked him for his jewels. ** What 


does the man mean?“ cries the Mandarine: F riend, I ne- 


ver gave thee any of my jewels.” No,“ replied the other ; 
*© but you have let me look at them, and that is all the uſe you 


s can make of them yourſelf ; ſo there is no difference between 


us, except that you have the trouble of watching them, and 


* that i is an employment I dou” t much deſire.“ 


* 89 


Same OBSERVATIONS on NOVELTY. 


of op RE is no paſſion more ſtrongly ingrafted in our natures 


than the love of Novelty ; which, from the beginning to 


the end of life, is that reſtleſs principle which keeps the mind in 


a continual gadding ; and which, when not under the govern- 


ment cf a ſound judgement, is as much delighted with the new- 
neſs of auifling — as with the moſt uſeful diſcovery in na- 
ture. 


In every ſtage of life, a certain 43 of this paſſion is highly 


_ neceſſary ; but in no other part ſo intenſe or requiſite as in our 


infancy. The fickleneſs in young minds, the continual ſhifting 


from one thing to :nother, the ardent longings after new play- 
things, which no ſooner attained, but, grown familiar, are loathed 
and thrown aſide, is all the effect of this paſſion, and ſtores the 

mind with that variety of ideas it fo quickly acquires in the firſt 
years of life. Theſe ideas would come in but flowly, were the 
likings of children ſteady, and were they not hurried by their 


curiolity from object to object. 

I have often been amuſed in conſidering how the neceſſities of 
one ſtage of life are frequently the vices of another ; and have 
been pleaſed to ſee a child fall out with its coral, and cry for a 


new play-thing ; when I have bluſhed to ſee maturer years give 
indications of this giddineſs of defires, which, however neceſſary 
in children to ſtore the imagination, and to prevent too frung an 


attachment to particular things, yet, at the age of manhood, is 
the reſult of an untutored diſpoſition, The acquiſition of ori- 


ginal ideas is the buſineſs of childhood; to compound and ar- 
range them, the work of riper years: and that eagerneſs after 
novelty, and conſequently fickleneſs, which at firſt ſerved to en- 
rich the fancy, now only diſturbs the judgement. 


Hence the paſſion for Novelty, although never entirely de- 
ſtroyed, yet naturally decays ; or if in due time it does not 


abate, it becomes a foible in the N and ſhould be brought 


under proper diſcipline. | 
Whenever this buſy principle ſo 1 its occaſions as to re- 


main vigorousi n old age, it is generally confined to a certain (et 


of 
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of objects; and from hence ariſe the various tribes of Novel- 
hunters, with which ſociety ſwarms ; ſuch as news-mongers, 
ſhell-gatherers, butterfly-catchers; in ſhort, moſt of the buſy 
enquirers into nature, without the abilities to arrange, or inven- 

Wen mere curiofity is the motive of a perſon's enquiries into 
the productions of nature, however he may be dignified by the 
ſpecious name of a Naturaliſt, he is inquiſitive to no purpoſe : 
his ſearch is merely after Novelty, not after improvement ; for 
not diſtinguiſhing the great and uſeful works of nature from the 


play ſhe affects in varying the colour of a butterfly or a tulip, 


every diſcovery is of equal importance to him : and though he 
may be acquainted with the external appearance of all nature, he 


| knows no one part of her intimately, but is zs a traveller who 


rides poſt through a country. | 
The man who in this manner heaps up knowledge, if with 
the leaſt degree of propriety it can be termed knowledge, is nei- 


ther better nor wiſer than he who, to an extreme old age, ſpent 


a life in purchaſing furniture, which, no ſooner bought than 
packed up into zarrets, ſerved neither for uſe nor ornament. In- 
deed the heads of theſe children of a larger growth may juſtly be 
deemed as lumber-rooms, where the refuſe of underſtanding and 
knowledge are indiſcriminately jumbled together, and where it 
ſoon loſes its value, even to the poſſeſſor, as it loſes its novelty. 
Too conſider the ardour, vehemence, and toil that men emplo 
in their purſuits, one would judge their enquiries to be of the 
greateſt importance; but if we turn to the objects of theſe pur- 
fuits, we fee them as they are, ſeriaus trifles, an inſect, a muſſel- 
ſhell, a weed, or a flower, 4 : „%% 
It is not Jong ſince I met with an oration, which, upon look- 
ing into, I imagined had been a panegyric upon Hercules or The- 


ſeus, or ſome ſuch monſter-killers of antiquitx The hero's tra- 


verſing the globe from Eaſt to Weſt, from North to South, 
through heats and colds, and ſtorms, was emphatically deſcribed, 
and the dangers he was expoſed to worked up in the higheſt co- 


jours; ſometimes ſcorched on the burning plains of Africa, 


ſometimes almoſt periſhed with the piercing cold of Lapland, 
ſometimes impending from the brow of a ſteep rock, which 
nodded horrid over the ſwelling ocean, the winds and rains, and 


waves burſting upon him; ſometimes in the deep caverns of the 


earth, diſmal in gloom. Upon reading a little further, I found 
the hero was a Botaniſt, and his toils Simpling. 
This Simpler, for aught I know, might be uſeful enough in 


his particular way, and ſtand the foremoit amongſt his own vege- 


table tribes ; yet ſurely his panegyriſt could not have taken a 
more effectual way to render both himſelf and his friend rid icu- 


lous. 
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lous. The toils and labour of a Botaniſt or Butterfly-catcher 


will hardly admit of oratory or panegyric ; ſo neceſſary is it in 
our actions, that the end ſhould be of importance to render the 


means conſiderable; and where newneſs merely is the end of 


our — the labour of the means only heightens the ridi- 


cule. 


What is more ridiculous than to foo a Floriſt, at four every 


morning, hanging over a tulip with as much anxicty as an Al- 


chymiſt waits the happy moment of projection? Why all this 


aſſiduity to catch the inſtant of its blowing, merely to obſerve 


whether it opens with a ſtreak more or leſs than he had yet ſeen ? 


He who thus grows over a flower, leads a life of very little 


| Higher vegetation than the flower itſelf, | 
The contemplation of the relation each part of the univerſe 


bears to the whole; how mere vegetation, through various de- 


grees, riſes almoſt to life, and ſeems of kindred to the loweſt 


ſenſation ; the gradation, again, of ſenſative beings, from the in- 


| {et to man himſelf, and regarding every thing as part of an in- 


nite ſcale, is undoubtedly worthy of a Philoſopher, A flower, 


2 worm, a butterfly, may afford matter of enquiry to the wiſeſt 
man, if, enlarging his views, he does not reſt there; and if from 


the curious ſtructure of 2 gnat he is carried to the contemplation 


of a Supreme Being, and an admiration of that Almighty Wiſ- 
dom which, ſtretching itſelf from the ſmalleſt atom through in- 


finite variety, aRuates, impels, and orders the whole ſyſtem of 
things. [In this light he will fee the uniform operations of na- 
ture, and that the cementing Power which keeps the great planets 


in their ords, like wiſe combines the ſmalleſt particles of matter, 


His enquiries in this view will render him the wiſer and the bet- 


ter man; and from conſidering how each claſs of lower animals 
_ conſtantly operate in their proper ſphere, he will learn, that to do 


good to his fellow-creatures, and to direct all his toil and ſtudy 


to the preſervation of ſociety, is the only way of anſwering the 


great end of Creation. 


AF H 0 * 1 > MS. 


E T that content thee that has been gotten honeſtly, that 
J thou canſt leave contentedly, canſt uſe ſoberly, and diſtri- 
bute chearfully in the time of thy life and health; for that other, 


on thy lick or death-bed, ſeems rather a cheat than a Charity, 
inaſmuch as it is more ff iſtribution of other men's goods than 


thine own, 
In doing buſineſs of concern, apply thy whole thought ana 
mind ſeriouſly to it; but do not too eaſily or paſſionately engage 
thy 


. _ 
e 


e 
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cy affections in it, or promiſe thyſelf certain ſucceſs. By this 


means thou wilt have thy underſtanding clear, and not be dif- 
turbed over-much if thou miſcarrieft, which thou muſt make 
account will often happen to thee. 

Regard not fo much what the world thinks of thee, as what 
thou thinkeſt of thyſelf, Yet the approbation of wiſe men, 


though it ſhould not puff thee up, ought to encourage thee; and 


he that rejects all the teſtimony of others, duth not fo much ex- 


preſs the vile opinion he hath of himſelf, as 3 wherein 
he holds his neighbours. 


Think not that the ſovereign ſtamp of human nature is im- 


printed on thee, and that from it all others muſt take their rule ; 
and that all proceedings which are not like thine, are imprudent 
and faulty. Canſt thou think all men were fools or knaves be- 


fore thou waſt born to give advice and example? Or doſt thou 
believe all people are ſo now, that never heard of thee, and can- 
not have thy aſſiſtance ? 

Attempt the mortification of anger, firſt for a day, re- 
ſolving, that day, not at all to be angry, let the provocation be 


©? 


what it will, To be watchful and obſervant one day, is no great 
trouble; but then, after one day's watchfulneſs, it will be as ealy 


to watch two days, as at firſt it was to watch one, and _ thou 


_ mayeſt increaſe till it becomes eaſy and habitual. 


Be not magiſterial in thy dictates, nor pertinaciouſly conten- 


tious in ordiaary diſcourſe for thy opinion, no not even a truth 


of imall conſequence, If thou thinkeſt good, declare thy rea- 
ſons ; if they -be not accepted, be quiet, and let them alone. 


Thou art not bound to convert all the world to truth, 


Endeavour to be patient in bearing with the defects and infir- 
mities of others, for thou thyſelf haſt many things which muſt 
be ſuffered by others. If thou canſt not make thyſelf ſuch a One 
as thou wouldeſt, how canſt thou expect to have another in al! 
things to thy liking i ? We would willingly have others perfect, 
and yet we mend ot ouriclves, 

Chuſing implietn approving z and if thou fixeſt upon a perſon 
againſt whom the world hath given judgement, it is not to well 


natured as to believe thou art altogether averſe to his ways, ſince 


they do not diſcourage thee from admitting him into thy kind- 


neſs; and reſemblance of inclination being thought none of the 
| leaſt inducements to fi iendſhip, thou wil. be looked upon at leaſt 
as a well-wither, if not a partner in his faults; for if thou canſt 


forgive them in another, thou wilt nut be leſs gravis to thy ſelf. 


1 
— 
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T3 U | CHARITY. 


HERE is nothing fo much miſtaken as Charity. Some 
confine it to an oſtentatious alms- giving, where the a pays 
itſelf. 
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itſelf, Some place it in giving all men a good character, which 


makes their good word of no value to any man, and which ſome- 
times flows rather from an abject ſervility of ſpirit, than from any 


religious motive, To part with the ſuperfluities of life, which 
ve know not how otherwiſe to employ, or to blow off our praiſes 


to others, when they coſt nothing, and are nothing worth, can- 
not deſerve to wear the name of Charity. That virtue riſes to 


a higher pitch; it ſtreams with every bleeding wound, and ſighs 
with every aching heart ; is delighted to be employed, and places 


all its good in procuring happineſs to others ; and rather removes 
diſtreſs, than builds palaces ; and ſays to the unhappy, Mine ts 
your miſery, 0 n 0 ilaren. 


1 G M As. 
7 Have no tongue, yet elegantly ſpeak 
The nobleſt Latin, the ſublimeſt Greek, 
I have no toes, and yet I have ſix feet; 
I move in meaſure, ſmooth, ſerene, and ſweet, 
' Pm pleaſing, yet majeſtic ; ſoft, yet ſtrong ; 
Tm white, and yet I'm black; I'm ſhort, yet long, 
A fav'rite to Auguſtus's Court I came; "Te = 
He gave me laurels, and I gave him fame, 
I magnify'd the virtues of thoſe times ; ; 
Yet, with an equal boldneſs laſh'd the crimes. 
Triumphant victors at my will I lead 


O'er proſtrate Crowns, and mountains of the dead: 
At my command—they conquer, live, and reign. 


* 


If I a more diſaſtrous fate ordain, 
They lie inglorious, wounded, vanquiſh'd, lain. | 
*Twas I that made Alcmena's ſon fo great, 3 
And monſters, giants, tyrants, did create, 8 
T” advance his trophies on their abject fate. 
Tho' I have liv'd above two thouſand years, 
In me no ſymptom of decay appears; 
My genius for devouring time's too ſtrong, 
I ever flouriſh, lovely, gay, and young. 
My birth's prepoſt'rous, ſuch (in times of old) 
The fab'lous Poets of Minerva told; 1 
So ſhe was form'd, and caſt in ſuch a mould, 
In that ſame hour whence I my being drew, 
To abſolute maturity I grew: 
No female was aſſiſting at my birth, 
My Sire alone conceiv d and brought me forth. 


A LETTEA 
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A LETTER from the late Biſhop HERRING # Mr. 
DUNCOMBE. 


Dear Sin, ; Kenſington, Sept. 11, 1739. 


I MET your letter here on my return from Wales. I bleſs 
L God, I am come home quite well, after a very romantic, and 
upon looking back, I think it a moſt perilous journey. It was the 
year of my primary viſitation, and I determined to ſee every part 
of my dioceſe ; to which purpoſe, I mounted my horſe, and rode 


intrepidly, but ſlowly, through North Wales to Shrewſbury. I 


am a little afraid, if I ſhould be particular in my deſcription, you 
would think 1 am playing the traveller upon you; but indeed 
I will ſtick religiouſly to truth; and becauſe a little journal of 


my expedition may be ſome minutes amuſement, I will take the 


liberty to give it you. I remember, on my laſt year's picture of 


North Wales, you complimented me with ſomewhat of a poeti- 
cal fancy: that, I am confident, you will not now; for a man 
may as well expect poetical fire at Copenhagen, as amidſt the 


dreary rocks of Merionethſhire. You find, by this intimation, 
that my landſcapes are like to be ſomething different from what 


they were before, for I talk ſomewhat in the ſtile of Othello, 


of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 1 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads touch heaven. 

I ſet out upon this adventurous journey on a Monday morning, 
accompanied (as Biſhops uſually are) by my Chancellor, my 


Chaplain, Secretary, two or three friends, and our ſervants. The 
firſt part of our road lay acroſs the foot of a ridge of rocks and 


over a dreary moraſs, with here and there a ſmall dark cottage, 
a few ſheep, and more goats in view, but not a bird to be ſeen, 


| fave now and then a ſolitary hern watching for frogs. At the 
end of four of their miles, we got to a ſmall village, where the 


view of things mended a little, and the road and the time were 
beguiled by travelling for three miles along the fide of a fine lake, 
full of aſh, and tranſparent as glaſs. That pleaſure over, our 
work became very arduous, for we were to mount a rock, and, 


in many places of the road, over natural ſtairs of ſtone. I ſub- 


mitted to this, which, they told me, was but a taſte of the coun- 


try, and to prepare me for wor ſe things to come. However, worſe 


things did not come that morning, for we dined, ſoon after, out 
of our own wallet, and though our inn ſtood in a place of moſt 


frightful ſolitude, and the beſt formed for the habitation of 
Monks (who once poſſeſſed it) in the world, yet we made a cncar- 


ful meal, The novelty of the thing gave me ſpirits, and the air 
gave me appetite keener than the knite I ate with, We had our 
muſic too, for there came in a harper, who ſoon drew about us a 
groupe of figures that Hogarth would give any price for. I he 
harper was in his true place and attitude; a man and woman ftood 
No. 11. 4 8 before 
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before him, ſinging to his inſtrument wildly, but not difagree 

ably ; a little dirty child was playing with the bottom of th- 
harp ; a woman, in a ſick night-cap, hanging over the ſtairs ; * 
boy with crutches, fixed in a ſtaring attention; and a girl card- 
ing wool in the chimney, rocking a cradle with her naked feet, 
interrupted in her bufineſs by the charms of the muſic ; all 

ragged and dirty, and all filently attentive, Theſe figures gave 
a moſt entertaining picture, and would pleaſe you, or any man of 
obſervation: and one reflection gave me particular comfort, 
that the afſembly before us demonſtrated, that even here, the in- 
fAluential ſun warmed poor mortals, and inſpired them with love 
and muſic. When we had diſpatched our meal, and had taken a 
view ofan old church, very large for that country, we remounted ; 
and my guide pointed to a narrow paſs between two rocks, thro” 
| which, he ſaid, our road lay. It did fo ; and in a little time we 
came at it. The inhabitants call it, in their language, the 
road of kindneſs.” It was made by the Romans for the paſſage 
to Carnarvon. It is juſt broad enough for an horſe, paved with 
large flat ſtones, and is not level], but riſes and falls with the rock, 
at whoſe foot it lies. It is half a mile long. On the right hand, 
a vaſt rock hangs almoſt over you; on the left, cloſe to the path, 
is a precipice, at the bottom of which rolls an impetuous torrent, 
| bounded, on the other fide, not by a ſhore, but by a rock, as bare, 
not ſo ſmooth as a whet- ſtone, which riſes half a mile in perpen- 
dicular height, Here we all diſmounted, not only from reaſons 
of juſt fear, but that I might be at leiſure to contemplate in plea- 

ſure, mixed with horror, this ſtupendous mark of the Creator's 
power. Having pailed over a noble bridge of ſtone, we found 
ourſelves upon a fine ſand, then left by the ſea, which here in- 
dents upon the country; and arrived in the evening, paſſing over 
more rough country, at our deſtined inn, "The accommodations 
there were better than expected, for we had good beds and a 
friendly hoſteſs, and | flept well, though, by the number of beds 
in the room, I could have fancied myſelf in an hoſpital. The 
next morning I confirmed at the church, and after dinner ſet out 
for the metropolis of the country, called Dolgelle. There I 
ſtayed and did buſineſs the next day, and the ſcene was much 
mended, The country I had hitherto paſſed through was like 
one not made by the Father of the Creation, but in the wrath of 
power ; but here were inhabitants, a town and church, a river, 
and fine meadows. However, on the Thurſday, I had one more 
iron mountain of two miles to paſs, and then was entertained _ 
with the green hills of Montgomeryſhire, high indeed, but turf 
up to the top, and productive of the fineſt ſheep; from this time 
the country and the proſpects gradually mended, and indeed the 
Whole ceconomy of nature, as we approached the ſun ; and you 

_ | cannot 
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cannot conceive, what an air of chearfulneſs it gave us, to com- 
pare the deſolations of North Wales with the fine valleys and 
hills of Montgomeryſhire, and the fruitful green fields of fair 
Warwickſhire, For I made myſelf amends in the following 
part of my journey, directing my courſe through Shrewſbury, 
W oolverhampton, Birmingham, Warwick, and Oxford, ſome of 
the fineſt towns and counties in the iſland. But I muſt ſtop, and 
not uſe you ſo urimercifully. ; 115 
| I am, dear Sir, | 
Y our obliged and affectionate 
Humble ſervant, 


The Poco Man's PRAYER. Addreſſid to the EARL of 
CHATHAM. ArELecy. = 
By SIMON HEDGE, a Kentiſh Labourer, 


ls Writer paints the diſtreſſes of the induſtrious poor, on 
account of the high price of proviſions, very pathetically, 
and in harmonious numbers. After deſcribing the former hap- 
pineſs of a peaſant's life, who could then by hard labour provide 
decently fot his family, he thus exhibits their preſent wretched 
\ fituation: | | F 5 
« BUT ah! how chang'd the ſcene ! on the cold tones, 
W here wont at night to blaze the chearful fire, 
Pale Famine fits, and counts her naked bones, 
Still fighs for food, fill pines with vain deſire. 
My faithful wife, with ever-ftreaming eyes, 
Hangs on my boſom her dejected head; 
My helpleſs infants raiſe their feeble cries, 
And from their father claim their daily bread, 
Dear tender pledges of my honeſt love, 
On that bare bed behold your brother lie; 
Three tedious Jays with pinching want he ſtrove, 
The fourth, I ſaw the helpleſs cherub die. 
Nor long ſhall ye remain. With viſage four 
Our tyrant Lord commands us from our home; 
And arm'd with cruel law's coercive power 
Bids me and mine o'er barren mountains roam, 
Is it, that nature with a niggard hand YEN 
Withholds her gifts from theſe once favour'd plains ? 
Has God, in vengeance to a guilty land, 
Sent Dearth and Famine to her lab'ring ſwains ? 
„„ = Ah! 
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Ah! no; yon hill, where daily ſweats my brow, 


A thouſand flocks, a thouſand herds adorn ; 


Yon field, where late I drove the painful plough, 


Feels all her acres crown'd with wavy corn. 


But what avails, that o'er the furrow'd ſoil 


In autumn's heat the yellow harveſts riſe, 


If artificial want elude my toil, 


Untaſted plenty wound my craving eyes ? 
What profits, that at diſtance I behold _ 

My wealthy neighbour's fragrant ſmoke aſcend, 
If ſtill the griping cormorants withhold 

The fruits which rain and genial ſeaſons ſend ? 


If thoſe fell vipers of the public weal 


Yet unrelenting on our bowels prey ; 
If ftill the curſe of penury we feel, 
And in the midſt of plenty pine away? 


£ In every port the veſſel rides ſecure, 


r 


O ſtop them, e're they ſtem Italia's wave. 


That wafts our harveſt to a foreign ſhore ; 


While we the pangs of preſſing want endure, 


The ſons of ſtrangers riot on our ſtore. 


0 generous Chatham, ſtop thoſe fatal fails, 


Once more with outſtretch'd arm thy Britons fave ; 
The unheeding crew but waits for fav'ring gales, 


Then joy to thee, and to thy children peace, | * 
The grateful hind ſhall drink from plenty's horn: | 
And while they ſhare the cultur'd land's increaſe, + 
T he poor ſhall bleſs the day when Pitt was born.” 


ee — dE; 


AN ODE 1 0 M AY. 


OR thee, ſweet May, I'll tune the lyce, 
L For thee my voice ll raiſe; 
My ftrains I'Il dedicate to thee, 
For thou deſerves my praiſe, Ä 
Sweet blooming month, what charming ſcenes | 
To us thou doft unfold ! | 
Which way ſo e'er we roll the eye, 
What ſplendor we beheld! 

The new-born beauties of the year 
With rapture we ſurvey ; 
Ard join the merry woodland choic 

To ling the praiſe of May, 


The | 
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The lovely meads, the fragrant fields, 
The rich and fertile plains, 
Invite us thither to repair, 
While this ſoft ſeaſon reigns. 
The purling ſtreams glide gently on, 
| The wanton zephyrs play; | 
And ſmiling nature all around 
Is moſt ſerenely gay. 
For Flora in her gayeſt dreſs 
Oeer ev'ry landſcape roams, 
And ſcatters with a lib'ral hand 
The richeſt of perfumes. | 
Th' induftrous bee on nimble wings 
Abroad ſecurely tours, 
To cull th' ſweets of balmy herbs, 
And odoriferous flowers. 
The bonny milk-maids o'er their pails 
With flow'rets ſweetly crown'd. 
Chant forth thy praiſe, O ſmiling May, 
And make the hills rebound, 
How pleaſant now the hours paſs 
Where innocency reigns; 
And candour deigns to lift her head 
Among the rural ſwains. 1 
"Tis they that taſte thy ſweets, O May, 
Who dwell in humble cott; Lo 
From envy and ambition free, 
Contented with their lot. 


ANTONY. R. B—— 2. 
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Anſwer, by W. J. f Tregony, to John Weatherdon's Queſtion, 
8 x inſerted April 16. 


1. T5 neceſſary to ſuppoſe that both the current and wind 


acted on the ſhip with a uniform velocity during the 


2. That ſhe continued the ſame fail ; and, conſequently, that 


as the diſtance run on each tack was equal, the lee-way was al ſo 


equal; which lee-way not being known, the velocity of the cur- 


rent will therefore alſo remain unknown; for if a ſhip, with the 
wind at Eaſt, fails upon it in a current ſetting directly Eaſt, (as 


was the caſe here,) the lee-way and current act in direct oppoſi- 


tion to each other; and unleis the velocity of one is known, 


that 
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that of the other will be uncertain. This allowed, the Anſwer 
is found as follows : 


Courſe made Diftance on 

Starboard tack N. 4. m. E. 

1 / Larboard tack S. 2 d. * E. 8 * 

55 miles. 
Latitude tack'd in 31.5 min. N. 

Longitude 309 deg. 35 min. W. 
Velocity of the current per hour more than co the 
lee-way 2. 1772 miles, 


e have received the like Anſwer from J. A. of Sherborne. 


2 A by Holl way Clarke, of Mr. Stoke? $ School, 
Colyton, to J. T. H's Queſtion, inſerted April 30. 


A's age was Ten years, B's Twenty al and C's * 


* : 


| Anſwer, by M. Recorck, to A. B's 550 . 2 * 30. 


s ſhort a theorem for the required purpoſe as can be in 
4 X vented is, perhaps, the following: 
Divide the area of the triangle by 433013, and extract 
the ſquare root of the product, and it will give a N55 de.“ 

The area propoſed being 200, this divided by the above deci- 


mal number leaves 461.88; the ſquare root of which is 21.49, 
equal to a fide of the triangle. 


6— 


Anſiuer, by the 8 to A. B's ſecond Queſtion, inſerted April 30. 

HALF the chord ſquared, divided by the verſed fine, and that 
quotient added to the verſed fine, will give the diameter of the 
circle, equal to 665.64, divided by 15, and the quotient added 
to 15, equal to 59.376 inches for the diameter. 

Divide the verſed fine by the diameter, take the number from 
a table of verſed fines agreeing with the quotient, and multiply 
It by the ſquare of the diameter, and it will give the area of the 
| ſegment, equal to 15, divided by 59.3706, equal to. 25262; with 
which enter a table of verſed fines, and the number agreeing 
therewith is .15597558, This multiplied by 3525.509376 (the 

ſquare of the diameter) gives 549. 893369 inches for the area of 
the ſegment, 1 

Take the ſquare of the diameter and multiply it by .7854, 
and it will give the area of the whole ſtone, equal to 
3525-509370, multiplied by 78545 equal to 2768. 935, the area. 

Multiply 
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Multiply this by the height, and it will give the (old content; 
equal to 34611.6882 inches, or 20 ſolid feet, nearly, 


** We have received like Anſwers to the above Queſtions | 
from W. J. of Trigony, and H. Donn, of Kingſton. 


—— — 


4 QUESTION, 7 M. Brown, @ Girl of Menhenniot. 


FF, to my age you add 

Three-fourths of four- fifths, and two-fift bm ore, 
The number twenty-ſix mult then be had. 

What is wy age in years oe a ſcore ? 


A QUESTION, by w. J. of Tg. 


| IIe a deſire to know the height of a certain tower, I 

: took a quadrant, and chuſing a tation, found its altitude to 

be 70 degrees; I then moved backwards 102.1 yards in a direct 

=” line! and then found its altitude to be only 35 degrees. ——— 
the height of the tower ? | 


4 QUESTION, by E. Boucher, of Kingſton Academy. 
HAT number is that which raiſed to a power expreſſed by 
that number is equal to 129.52 5 


Another Queſtion, by the ſame, 


IF you cube my age, and to that add my age, raiſed to the 


power of unity, minus one, the ſum will be 3376. Required, 
my age? 


rn nn 


4 QUESTION, by T. Mullett, of A. Applia's School, 


 Sturminſter-Newton 


Ship ſailed South 53 degrees 7 minutes Weſt until the ſum 
of her diſtance run; difference of latitude and departure 
Was 24 miles. I demand how far ſhe ſailed ? 


A . E B 93 boos hw 


| Muſical inſtrument I'd have you firſt tell ; 
Next the name of a beaſt that by ſome is known well; 
A good ſpiritous liquor that will your heart chear, 
And the name of a feaſt that comes once in a year. 
T he initial letters, if rightly they are found, 
Will preſent you che * of an horrible found 


A QUES- 


© aki 
222 — OO 6 et a a. wt 6 -— 


Z 
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"As E N I G M A, „ J. Mead, of Bamifter 


— —— — 
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A QUESTIO N, 5 S. M. Penkevil. 


ARE I am to fail towards the Eaſtward to a port in the 
North Eaft quadrant, whoſe bearing is not readily known ; 
but after ſome time failing this is known, that if I had failed on 
my true courſe 108 leagues, I ſhould have raiſed the pole 2 de- 


grees 51 minutes, and ſhould have becn as much more diſtant 


from the meridian as now I am, and alſo ſhould have been 57 


miles more northerly, —I demand the true courſe and diſtance. 
failed, difference of latitude and departure made; alſo what 


courſe I ſhould have failed, and what departure I ſhould have 
— | | 


Aa ENI G M A, by W. Boucher Totterdell, of Linden 


. | St. Lawrence. 
WA I was young, and with beauty bleſt, 
| Then *twas a happy life I led; 
For almoſt every night at reſt 
I with my lady went to bed: 
But when the jelt of years advanc'd, 
Then I grow'd thin and old; 
What cruel uſage I receiv'd, 5 
You will ſcarce believe when told. 
They now did ſeize and pinch with ire 
My poor and tender frame, 
And forc'd me by conſuming fire 
To change my very name. 


_—_— 


AKE room for me, and give a place, 
For I am come to ſhew my face. 

On yonder ſmiling meadow green, 

There numbers of us may be ſeen, 
Almoſt as white as new-fall'n ſnow, 
Oc lillies in the vale below : 

A monſter ſoon his jaws extends, 
And ſeparates us from our friends. 
Sometimes (not often tho' indeed) 

The monſter makes our parents bleed; 
But ſoon theſe troubles they ſurpafs, 

And dance o'er ſilken threads of graſs: 
But we together are left bound, 
With our own bowels on the ground: 
Sad ſervitude, you may ſuppoſe, 

For from us Britain's grandeur flows, 
Once Gideon—but hold, no more, 

Tt oo ſoon the riddle you'll explore. 


— + of 1 Sal 
— . — 
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Same Us EFUL ENQUIRIES into the ANIMAL OEconomy, 


* En has been the mis fortune of moſt of thoſe who 
x have ſtudied the philoſophy of the human mind, 
1 L #8 that they have been little acquainted with the de- 
I © Ys ture of the human body, and the laws of the ani- 
NA mal ceconomy ; and yet the mind and body are ſo 
intimately connected, and have ſuch a mutual influence on one 
another, that the coplticution of either, examined apart, can ne- 
ver be thoroughly underſtood. For the ſame reaſon it has been. 
an unſpeakable Joſs to phyſicians, that they have been ſo gene- 
rally inattentive to the peculiar laws of the mind, and their in- 
fluence on the body. 1 
Ils it a neceſſary conſequence of our ſuperior Beritt to ani- 
mals, that not one of ten thouſand of our ſpecies ſhould die a na- 
tural death; that we ſtruggle through a frail and feveriſh being, 
y in continual danger of ſickneſs, of pain, of dotage, and the 
. thouſand nameleſs ills that experience ſhews to be the portion of 
5 human life ?—If this appears to be the deſigned order of nature, 
it becomes us chearfully to ſubmit to it; but, if theſe evils ap- 
pear to be adventitious, and unnatural to our conſtitution, it is 
an enquiry of the laſt importance whence ey ariſe, and how 
they may be remedied, 
There is one principle which prevails univerſally i in the brute 
creation, and is the immediate ſource of all their actions. This 
principle, which is called in/tin#, determines them by the ſhorteſt 
and moſt effectual means to purſue what their ſeveral conſtitu- 
tions make neceſſary. 
It ſeems to have been thought, chat this principle of inſtin& 
Was peculiar to the brute creation; and that mankind were de- 
ſigned by Providence to be governed by the ſuperior principle of 
reaſon, entirely independent of it. But a little attention will 
ſhew, that inſtinct is a principle common to us and the whole 
animal world; and that, as far as it extends, it is a ſure and in- 
1 12˙ „ fallible 
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fallible guide; though the depraved and unnatural ſtate, into 
which mankind are plunged, often ſtifles its voice, or makes it 
impoſſible to diſtinguiſh it from other impulſes which are acci- 
dental and foreign to our nature. 


It ſhould ſeem therefore of the greateſt conſequence to enquire 
into the inſtincts that are natural to mankind, and to ſeparate 
them from thoſe cravings which bad habits have occaſioned. We 
ſhould likewiſe avail ourſelves of the obſervations made on tame 
animals in thoſe particulars where art has in ſome meaſure im- 


proved upon nature.— Thus, by a proper attention, we can pre- 
ſerve and improve the breed of horſes, dogs, cattle, and indeed 
all other animals. Yet it is amazing this obſervation was never 
transferred to the human ſpecies, where it would be equally ap- 

licable. 3 95 = 
N We every day ſee very ſenſible people, who are anxiouſly at- 
tentive to obſer:e or improve the breed of their horſes, tainting 
the blood of their children, and entailing on them not og} the 


moſt loath ſome diſeaſes of body, but madneſs, folly, and M moſt 5 
t plead be- 


unworthy diſpoſitions; and this too, when they canno 

ing ſtimulated by neceſſity, or impelled by 
By the moſt accurate calculation, one thj 

under two years old, —Of one hundred chil 


born in the ſame 


week, only forty are alive at the end of twenty years; and at the 


end of eighty-four years, which ſhould be the ſhorteſt natural 
period of human life, they are all dead. ——As this mortality is 
greateſt among the moſt luxurious part of mankind, and gradu- 


ally decreaſes in proportion as the diet becomes ſimpler, the exer- 


ciſe more frequent, and the general method of living more hardy, 


and as it is altogether unknown among wild animals, the general 


foundations of it are ſufficiently pointed out. 'The extraordi- 
nary havock made by diſeaſes among children, is owing to the 
greater delicacy of their tender frames, which are but ill ſuited 
to ſupport the unnatural treatment they meet with.—Theic own 


inſtincts, and the conduct of nature in rearing other animals, are 


% » © 


never attended to, and they are incapable of helping themſelves, 


When they are farther advanced in life, the voice of nature be- 


comes too loud to be ſtifled ; and then, in ſpite of the influence 


of corrupted and adventitious taſte, will be obeyed. Every other 


animal brings forth its young without any aſſiſtance ; but we 


judge nature inſufficient for that work, and think a midwife un- 
derſtands it better. What numbers of infants, as well as of mo- 
thers, are deſtroyed by the prepoſterous management of theſe ar · 


tiſts, is well known to all who have enquired into this matter. 


The moſt knowing and ſucceſsful practitioners, if they are can- 

did, will own, that, in common and natural caſes, nature is en- 

tirely ſuſficient, and that their buſineſs is only to aſſiſt her efforts, 
ws in 


d of mankind dies 


— — 
ws 


— — 
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in caſe of weakneſs of the mother, or an unnatural poſition of 
the child. : | 

As ſoon as an infant comes into the world, our firſt care is to 
cram it with phyfic. There is a glareous liquor contained in 
the bowels of infants, and many other animals, when they are 
born, which is neceſſary to carry off. The medicine which na- 
ture has prepared for this purpoſe, is the mother's firſt milk. 
This indeed anſwers the end very effectually, but we think ſome 


drug forced down the child's throat will do much better. The 


compoſition of this varies according to the fancy of the good 
woman who preſides at the birth.—lt deſerves to be remarked, 
when we are on this ſubject, that calves, which are the only ani- 
mals generally taken under our peculiar care in theſe circum- 
ſtances, are treated in the ſame manner. They have the ſame 


ſort of *phyſic adminiſtered to them, and often with the ſame ſuc- 
| ceſs, many of them dying under the operation, or of its conſe- 


quenelts We have the greateſt reaſon to think that more of this 
ſpecies of animals die at this period, than of all the other ſpecies 
of animaly, we ſee in theſe circumſtances put together, our own 


only excepted, 


Notwithſtanding the many moving calls of natural inſtinct in 


the child to ſuck the mother's breaſt, yet the uſual practice has 


been obſtinately to deny that indulgence till the third day after 


the birth. By this time the ſuppreſſion of the natural evacuation 


of the milk uſually bringing on a fever, the conſequence was 
often fatal to the mother, or put it out of her power to ſuckle her 


child at that time. We muſt obſerve here, to the honour of the 


gentlemen who had the care of the ]ying-in hoſpital in London, 
that they were the firſt who, in this inſtance, brought us back to 
nature and common ſenſe, and by this means have preſerved the 
lives of thouſands of their fellow creatures. They made the 
child be put to the mother's breaſt as ſoon as it ſhewed a de- 
fire for it, which was generally within ten or twelve hours after 
it was born: this rendered the doſe of phyſic unneceſſary, the 
milk-fever was prevented, and things went ſmoothly on in the 


natural way. We are ſorry, however, to obſerve, that this prac- 


tice is not likely to become ſoon general. Phyſicians do not con- 
cern themſelves with matters of this kind, nor with the regimen 
of mankind, unlefs their advice is particularly aſked. Theſe 
matters ate founded on eftabliſhed cuſtoms and prejudices, which 
it is difficult to conquer, and dangerous to attack ; nor will it 
ever be attempted by men who depend on the favour and caprice 


of the world for their ſubſiſtence, and who find it their intereſt 


rather to flatter prejudice than oppoſe it. The management of 

children is reckoned the privilege of the women, and infants 

in particular are ſubmitted to the abſolute direction of mid- 
7 > | wives 
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wives and nurſes, whoſe good graces it is the phyſician's peculiar 
Intereſt to cultivate. 

Women's not nurſing their own children, is openly flying in 
the face of nature.—The ſudden check given to the great natu- 
ral evacuation of milk, at a time when a woman's weakly ſtate 
renders her little able to ſuſtain ſo violent a ſhock, is often of the 
worſt conſequence to her, and the loſs tothe child is much greater 
than is commonly apprehended. A woman in this caſe runs an 
immediate riſk of her life by a milk-fever, beſides the danger of 
ſwelling and impoſtumes of the breaſts, and ſuch obſtructions in 
them as lay the foundation of a future cancer. Women ſome- 
times have it not in their power to nurſe their children for want 
of milk : ſometimes it is improper both for the mother and 
child, on account of ſome particular diſorder the mother labours 
under. But this is very ſeldom the caſe: on the contrary, there 
are many diſorders women are ſubject to, of which nurſing is the 
moſt e ffectual cure; and delicate conſtitutions are gemerally 

ſtrengthened by it. As a proof of this, we may obſerrM that, 
while a mother nurſes her child, her complexion becomes clearer 

and more blooming, her fpirits are more uniformly chearful, her 
appetite is better, and her general habit of body fuller and 
ſtronger, It is particularly worthy of obſervation, that fewer 
women die while they are nurſing, than at any equal period of 
their lives, if we except the time of pregnancy, during which it 
is unuſual for a woman to die of any diſeaſe, unleſs occaſioned 
by ſome violent external injury.—Another great inconvenienc 
attending the neglect of nurſing, is the depriving women of that 
interval of reſpite and eaſe which nature intended for them be- 
twixt child-bearings. A woman who does not nurſe, has natu- 


rally a child every year: this quickly exhauſts the conſtitution, : 


and brings on the infirmities of old age before their time ; and, 
as this neglect is moſt frequent among women of faſhion, the de- 
licacy of their conſtitutions is particularly unable to ſuſtain ſuch 
a violence to nature. A woman who nurſes her child, has an in- 
terval of a year and a half, or two years, betwixt her children, in 
which the conſtitution has time to recover its vigour, —We ma: 
reckon, among the diſadvantages conſequent on the neglect of 
nurſing, the mother's being deprived of a very high pleaſure of 
the mot tender and endearing kind, which likewiſe ſtrengthens 
her attachment to the child in a very remarkable manner. It is 
not neceſſary here to enquire into the cauſe of this particular af- 
fection which a mother feels for the child the has ſuckled, beyond 
what ſhe feels for a child ſuckled by a ſtranger ; but the fact is 
indiſputable. Yea, the maternal fondneſs itſelf is by this means 
transferred to a ſtranger, ng 5 
; = 
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[t is not eaſy to aſcertain the injury children ſuſtain, by being 
deprived of their natural nouriſhment, and, inſtead of it, being. 
ſuckled by the milk of women of different ages and conſtitutions 
from their mothers. This far is certain, that a greater number 
of thoſe children die who are nurfed by ſtrangers, than of thoſe 
who are ſuckled by their own mothers. But this is partly owing 
to the want of that care and attention which the anxiety of a 
mother can only ſupply, and which the helplets ſtate of infancy 
ſo much requires. ” 

There are ſome other circumſtances in the rearing of children, 
in which, we apprehend, neither inſtinct nor the analogy of na- 
ture is commonly regarded, . 

All young animals naturally delight to be in the open air, and 
in perpetual motion; but we ſignify our diſapprobation of this 
inſtinct of nature, by confining our infants moſtly in houſes, and 
ſwathing them, from the time they are born, as tightly as poſ- 
| fibleg—This natural inſtinct appears very ſtrong, when we fee a 
child releaſed from its confinement, in the ſhort interval betwixt 
pulling off its day clothes and ſwathing it again before it is put to 

ſleep. The evident tokens of delight which the little creature 
 ſhews in recovering the free uſe of its limbs, and the ſtrong re- 
luctance it diſcovers to be again remitted to its bondage, one 
ſhould think would ſtrike conviction of the cruelty and abfur- 
dity of this practice into the moſt ſtupid of mankind. This con- 
finement boys, in ſome degree, are ſooner releaſed from; but the 
fairer part of the ſpecies ſuffer it, in a manner, during life, — 
Some nations have fancied that nature did not give a good ſhape 
to the head, and thought it would be better to mould it into the 
ſhape of a ſugar-loaf. The Chineſe think a woman's foot much 
handſomer if ſqueezed into a third part of its natural fize: ſome 
African nations have a like quarrel with the ſhape of the noſe, 
which they think ought to be laid as flat as poſſible with the 
face. We laugh at the folly, and are ſhocked with the cruelty 
of theſe barbarians ; but think it a very clear caſe that the natu- 
ral ſhape of a woman's cheſt is not ſo elegant as we can make it 
by the confinement of ſtays.— The common effect of this is to 
produce obſtructions in the lungs, from their not having ſuffici- 


ent room to play; and this, beſides tainting the breath, cuts off 


numbers of young women by conſumptions in the very bloom of 
life. But nature has ſhewn her reſentment of this practice in the 
moſt ſtriking manner, by rendering above half the women of 
faſhion deformed in ſome degree or other. —Deformity is peculiar 
to the civilized part of mankind, and is almoſt always the work 
of our own hands.—The ſuperior ſtrength and agility of ſavages 
is entirely the effect of their hardy education, of their living 

| — r 
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moſtly abroad in the open air, and their limbs never having ſuf- 
fered any confinement. 5 
| The practice of putting many clothes on children, indulging 
them in fitting over the fire, ſleeping in warm rooms, and pre- 
ſerving them from being expuſed to the various inclemencies of 
the weather, relaxes their body, and enervates their minds, If 
children, along with ſuch an effeminate education, are pampered 
with animal food, rich ſauces, and ſuch other diet as over-charges 
their digeſtive powers, they become ſickly as well as weak. Vet 
diet, though it requires the greateſt attention to be paid to it in 
puny conſtitutions, admits of a very great latitude in habits 
hardened by labour, and daily expoſed to the viciflitudes of the 
weather, —All that claſs of diſeaſes which ariſe from catching of 
cold, or a ſudden check given to the perſpiration, is found only 
among the civilized part of mankind. An old Roman, or an 
Indian, in the purſuits of war or hunting, would plunge into a 
river whilſt in a profuſe ſweat, without fear and without dagger. 
A fimilar hardy education would make us all equally proof againft 
| the bad effects of ſuch accidents. The greater care we take to 
prevent catching cold by the various contrivances of modern lux- 
ury, the more we become ſubjected to it. We can guard againſt 
cold only by rendering ourſelves ſuperior to its influence, —T here 
is a ſtriking proof of this in the vigorous conftitutions of chil- 
dren braced by the daily uſe of the cold bath; and ſtill a ſtronger 
proof in thoſe children who go thinly clad, and without ſtock- 
ings or ſhoes, in all ſeaſons and weather, —- 
Nature never made any country too cold for its own inhabi- 
tants.—In cold climates ſhe has made exerciſe, and even fatigue, 
| habitual to them; not only from the neceffity of their ſituation, 
but from choice, their natural diverſions being all of the athletic 
and violent kind. But the ſoftneſs and effeminacy of modern 
manners have both deprived us of our natural defence againſt the 
diſeaſes moſt incident to our own climate, and ſubjected us to all 
the inconveniencies of a warm one, particularly to that debility 
and morbid ſenſibility of the nervous ſyſtem, which lays the 
foundation of moſt of our diſeaſes, and deprives us at the ſame 
time of the ſpirit and reſolution to ſupport them. Theſe few 
_ obſervations are ſelected from a great number that might be men- 
tioned, to prove that many of the calamities complained of, as pe- 
_ culiarly affecting the human ſpecies, are not neceſſary conſe- 
quences of our conſtitution, but are entirely the reſult of our 
own caprice and folly in paying greater regard to vague and ſhal- 
low reaſonings, than to the plain dictates of inſtinct, and the ana- 
logous conſtitutions of other animals. They are taken from 
that period of life, where inſtinct is the only active principle of 
our nature, and conſequently where the analogy between us and 
5 | other 
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other animals will be found moſt compleat.—When our ſuperior 
and more diſtinguiſhing faculties begin to expand themſelves, the 
analogy becomes leſs perfect. Beſides, if we would enquire into 
the cauſe of our weak and ſickly habits, we muſt go back to the 
ſtate of infancy. The foundation of the evil is laid there. Ha- 
dit ſoon ſucceeds in the place of nature, and, however unworthy 
a ſucceſſor, requires almoſt equal regard. —As years come on, ad- 
ditional cauſes of theſe evils are continually taking place, and 
diſorders of the body and mind mutually inflame each other. 
But there is the higheſt probability that, if we led natural lives, 
we ſhould retain to the laſt the full exerciſe of all our ſenſes. 


— 


i. 
n 
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The Neceſſity of abſtaining from the Appearance of EvII. 
[ Continued from Page 232.] | 


\ FERCATOR's voyage was proſperous ; and, after an 
abſence of ten months, he came back. The woman, to 
whom he had left the whole management of Flavilla's lodgings, 
perſiſted in her purpoſe of giving him warning, and ſoon found 
an opportunity to put it in execution. Mercator, as his part of 
the contract had been punctually fulfilled, thought he had ſame 
cauſe to be offended, and inſiſted to know her reaſons for com- 
pelling him to leave her houſe. "Theſe his hoſteſs, who was in- 
deed a friendly woman, was very unwilling to give; and, as he 
perceived that ſhe evaded his queſtion, he became more ſolicitous 
to obtain an anſwer, After much heſitation, which perhaps had 
a worſe effect than any tale which malice could have invented, ſhe 
told him that Madam kept a great deal of company, and often 
4 ſtaid out very late; that ſhe had always been uſed to quiet and 
&« regularity, and was determined to lett her apartment to ſome 
« perſon in a more private ſtation.” 
At tbis account Mercator changed his countenance ; for he 
inferred from it juſt as much more than truth, as he believed it 
to be leſs. After ſame moments of ſuſpenſe, he conjured her to 
conceal nothing from him, with an emotion which convinced her 
that ſhe had already ſaid too much. She then aſſured him, that 
„ he had no reaſon to be alarmed ; for that ſhe had no exception 
& to his lady, but thoſe gaieties which her ſtation and the faſhion 


„ ſufficiently authorized,” Mercator's ſuſpicions, however, | 


were not wholly removed ; and he began to think he had found 

a confident whom it would be his intereſt to truſt : he therefore, 

in the folly of his jealouſy, confefled, that he had ſome doubts 

« concerning his wife, which it was of the utmoſt importance 

6“ to his honour and his peace to reſolve ;. he intreated that he 

might continue in the apartment another year; pag as * 
6c oul: 
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„ ſhould again leave the kingdom in a ſhort time, ſhe would 


„ ſuffer no incident, which might confirm either his hopes or 
& his fears, to eſcape her notice in his abſence ; and that at his 


«© return ſhe would give him ſuch an account as would at Jeaft 


* deiiver him from the torment of ſuſpenſe, and determine his 
future conduct.“ 
There is no ſophiſtry more general, than that by which we 


Juſtify a buſy and ſcrupulous enquiry after ſecrets, which to diſ- 
cover is to be wretched without hope of redreis ; and no ſervice 
to which others are ſo eaſily engaged, as to affiſt in the ſearch. 

To communicate ſuſpicions of matrimonial infidelity, eſpecially 


to a huſband, is, by a {trange mixture of folly and malignity, 


deemed not only an act of juſtice, but of friendſhip ; though it 


is too late to prevent an evil, which, whatever be its guilt, can 


_ diffuſe wretchedneſs only in proportion as it is known, It is no 
wonder, therefore, that the general kindneſs of Mercator's con- 
fidante was on this occaſion overborne : ſhe was flattered by the 
_ truſt that had been placed in her, and the power with which ſhe 
was inveſted ; ſhe contented to Mercator's propoſal, and pro- 


miſed that ſhe would with the utmoſt hdelity execute her com- 


miſhon. 


Mercator, however, e his ſuſpicions from his wife ; 


and indeed in her preſence they were forgotten. Her manner of 
life he began ſcriouſly to difapprove ; but being well acquainted 
with her temper, in which great ſweetneſs was blended with a 
high fpirit, he would not embitter the pleaſure of a ſhort ſtay 


by altercation, chiding and tears : but when her mind was melted 
into tenderneſs at his departure, he claſped her in an extaſy of 
fondneſs to his boſom, and intreated her to behave with reſerve 
and circumſpeCtion ; “ becauſe (ſaid he) I know that my father 


keeps a watchful eye upon your conduct, which may, there- 
fore, confirm or remove his diſpleaſure, and either intercept or 


e beſtow ſuch an increaſe of my fortune, as will prevent the 
< pangs of ſeparation, which muſt otherwiſe fo often return, 


and in a ſhort time unite us to part no more.“ To this cau- 
tion ſhe had then no power to reply; and they parted with mu- 
tual proteſtations of unalterable love. 5 


5 lavilla, ſoon after ſhe was left in a kind of widowhood a ſe- 
cond time, found herſelf with child ; and within fomewhat leſs 


than eight months after Mercator's return from his firſt voyage, 
ſhe happened to ſtumble as ſhe was going up ſtairs ; and being 
immediately taken ill, was brought-to-bed before the next morn- 


ing. The child, though its birth had been precipitated more 

than a month, was not remarkably ſmall, nor had any infirmity 

which endangered its lite, 
It 
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It was now neceſſary that the vigils of whiſt, and the tumults 
of balls and viſits, ſhould for a while be ſuſpended; and in this 
interval of languor and retirement Flavilla firſt became thought- 
ful. She often reflected upon Mercator's caution when they laſt 


parted, which bad made an indelible impreſſion upon her mind, 


though it had produced no alteration in her conduct: notwith- 


ſtanding the manner in which it was expreſſed, and the reaſon 
upon which it was founded, ſhe began to fear that it might have 


been ſecretly prompted by jealouſy. T he birth, therefore, of hee 
firſt child, in his abſence, at a time when, if it had not been pre- 
mature, it could not poſſibly have been his, was an accident which 
greatly alarmed her: but there was yet another, for which it was 
{till leſs in her power to account; and which, therefore, alarmed 


her Si} more. © 


It happened that ſome civilities which ſhe received from a lady 


who ſat next her at an opera, and whom ſhe had never ſeen be- 

fore, introduced a converſation which ſo much delighted her, that 
| ſhe gave her a preſſing invitation to viſit her: this invitation was 
accepted, and in a few days the viſit was paid. Flavilla was not 
leſs pleaſed at the ſecond interview, than ſhe had been at the firſt; 


and without making any other enquiry concerning the lady than 


| where ſhe lived, took the firſt opportunity to wait on her. The 
apartment in which ſhe was received was the ground floor of an 


elegant houſe, at a ſmall diftance from St. James's. It happened 
that Flavilla was placed near the window; and a party of the 
Horſe Guards riding through the ſtreet, ſhe expected to tee ſome 


of the Royal Family, and haftily threw up the ſaſh, A gentle- 

man, who was paſting by at the ſame inſtant, turned about at the 
noiſe of the window; and Flavilla no ſooner ſaw his face, than 
ſhe knew him to be the father of Mercator. After looking firſt 
ſtedfaſtly at her, and then glancing his eye at the lady whom ſhe 
was viſiting, he affected a contemptuous ſneer, and went on. 
Flavilla, who had been thrown into ſome confuſion by the ſudden 
and unexpected ſight of a perſon whom ſhe knew confidered her as 


the diſgrace of his family, and the ruin of his child, now changed 
countenance, and haſtily retired to another part of the room : the 


was touched both with grief and anger at this ſilent inſult; of 

which, however, ſhe did not then ſuſpect the cauſe, It is, in- 
' deed, probable that the father of Mercator would no where have 
looked upon her with complacency ; but, as ſoon as he ſa her 


companion, he recollected that ſhe was the favourite Miſtreſs of 


an old Courtier, and that this was the houſe in which he kept her 
in great ſplendor, though ſhe had been by turns a proſtitute to 


many others. It happened that Flavilla, ſoon after this acci- _ 


dent, diſcovered the character of her new acquaintance ; and 
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never remembered by whom ſhe had been ſeen in her company, 
without the utmoſt regret and apprehenſion. 
She now reſolved to move in a leſs circle, and with more cir- 
cumſpection. In the mean time her little boy, whom ſhe ſuckled, 
grew very faſt ; and it could no longer be known, by his appear- 
ance, that he had been born too ſoon. His mother frequently 
gazed at him till her eyes overflowed with tears ; and though 
ber pleaſures were now become domeſtic, yet ſhe feared left 
that which had produced ſhould deſtroy them. After much de- 
liberation, ſhe determined that ſhe would conceal the child's age 
from its father; believing it prudent to prevent a ſuſpicion, 


which, however ill founded, it might be difficult to remove, as 


her juſtification would depend wholly upon the teſtimony of her 


_ dependents ; and her mother's and her own would neceſſarily be- 


come doubtful, when every one would have reaſon to conclude 


that it would till have been the ſame, ſuppoſing the contrary to 
have been true. | 


Such was the ſtate of Flavilla's mind, and her little boy was 


fix month's old when Mercator returned, She received him with 


joy indeed, but it was mixed with a viſible confuſion. : their meet- 


ing was more tender, but on her part it was leſs chearful ; ſhe 


ſmiled with inexpreflible complacency, but at the ſame time the 


tears guſhed from her eyes, and ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal 


tremor. Mercator caught the infection; and careſſed firſt his 
Flavilla, and then his boy, with an exceſs of fondneſs and de- 
light that before he had never expreſſed. The fight of the child 
made him more than ever wiſh a reconciliation with his father ; 


8 and having heard, at his firſt landing, that he was dangerouſly ill, 


he determined to go immediately and attempt to fee him, pro- 
miſing that he would return to ſupper. He had, in the midit of 
his careſſes, more than once enquired the age of his ſon, but the 
queſtion had been always evaded; of which, however, he took 
no notice, nor did it produce any ſuſpicion. ES 
He was now haſtening to enquire after his father; but as he 


paſſed through the hall, he was officiouſly laid hold of by his 


landlady. He was not much diſpoſed to enquire how ſhe had 


fulfilled his charge; but perceiving in her looks that ſhe had 


ſomething to communicate, which was at leaft in her own opi- 


nion of importance, he ſuffered her to take him into her parlour. 
She immediately ſhut the door, and reminded him that ſhe had 


undertaken an office with reluctance which he had preſſed upon 


| her, and that ſhe had done nothing in it to which he had not 


bound her by a promiſe ; that ſhe was extremely ſorry to com- 


municate her diſcoveries ; but that he was a worthy gentleman, 


and, indeed, ought to know them. She then told him, that 
the child was born within leſs than eight months after his laſt 
55 66 return 
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return from abroad; that it was faid to have come before its 
„ time; but that having prefled to fee it, ſhe was refuſed.” 
This, indeed, was true, and confirmed the good woman in her 

ſuſpicion ; for Flavilla, who had ſtill reſented the freedom which 
ſhe had taken in her remonſtrance, had kept her at a great diſ- 
tance ; and the ſervants, to gratify the miftreſs, treated her with 
the utmoſt inſolence and contempt. Sn” | 

At this relation Mercator turned pale. He now recollected 
that his queſtion concerning the child's birth had been evaded, 
and concluded that he had been ſhedding tears of tenderneſs and 
joy over a ſtrumpet and a baſtard, who had robbed him of his 
patrimony, his honour, and his peace, He ftarted up with the 
furious wildneſs of ſudden phrenzy; but ſhe with great difficulty 
_ prevailed upon him not to leave the room. He fat down, and 

remained ſome time motionlefs, with his eyes fixed on the ground, 
and his hands locked in each other. In proportion as he be- 
| hieved his wife to be guilty, his tenderneſs for his father revived ; 
and he reſolved, with yet greater zeal, to proſecute his purpoſe of 
immediately attempting a reconciliation. „„ 

In this ſtate of confuſion and diftreſs he went to the houſe, 
where he learned that his father had died early in the morning, 
and that his relations were then aſſembled to read his will. Ful- 
vius, a brother of Mercator's mother, with whom he had always 
been a favourite, happening to paſs from one room to another, 

heard his voice. He accofted him with great ardour of friend- 
ſhip ; and, ſoothing him with expreſſions of condolence and af- 
fection, inſiſted to introduce him to the company. Mercator ta- 
citly conſented : he was received at leaft with civility by his bro- 
thers; and, fitting down among them, the will was read. He 
| ſeemed to liſten like the reſt ; but was, indeed, muſing over the 
ſtory which he had juſt heard, and loſt in the ſpeculation of his 
_ own wretchedneſs. He waked as from a dream, when the voice 
of the perſon who had been reading was ſuſpended ; and finding 
that he could no longer contain himſelf, he ſtarted up, and would 
have left the company. i 5 
Of the will which had been read before him, he knew nothing: 
but his uncle believing that he was moved with grief and reſent- 
ment at the manner in which he had been mentioned in it, and 
the bequeſt only of a ſhilling, took him into another room; and, 
to apologize for his father's unkindnels, told him, that“ the re- 
+ ſentment which he expteſſed at his marriage, was every day 

«© increaſed by the conduct of his wife, whoſe character was now . 
become notoriouſly infamous, for that ſhe had been ſeen at the 
% lodgings of a known proſtitute, with whom ſhe appeared to be 
* well acquainted.” This account threw Mercator into ano- 
ther agony , from which he was, however, at length recovered 
2 220-3 | by 
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by his uncle; who, as the only expedient by which he could re- 
trieve his misfortune, and ſooth his diſtreſs, propoſed that he 
ſhould no more return to his lodgings, but go home with him; 
and that he would himſelf take ſuch meaſurcs with his wite, a8 
could ſcarce fail of inducing her to accept of a ſeparate mainte- 
Nance, aſſume another name, and trouble him no more, Merca- 
tor, in the bitterneſs of his affliction, conſented to this propoſal, 
and they went away together, 
Mercator, in the mean time, was expected by F lavilla with the 
moſt tender impatience. She had put her little boy to bed, and 
decorated a ſmall room in which they had been uſed to ſup by 
themſelves, and which ſhe had ſhut up in his abſence ; ſhe counted 
the moments as they paſſed, and liſtened to every carriage and 
every ſtep that ſhe heard. Supper was now ready; her impa- 
tience was increaſed; terror was now mingled with regret, and 
her fondneſs was only buſied to afflict her; ſhe wiſhed, ſhe feared, 
ſhe accuſed, ſhe apologized, and the wept. In the height of theſe 
eager expeQations, and this tender diſtreſs, ſhe received a billet 
which Mercator had been. perſuaded by his uncle to write, in 
which he upbraided her in the ſtrongeſt terms with abuſing his 
confidence, and diſhonouring his bed: Of this (he ſaid) he 
had now obtaincd ſufficient proof to do juttice to himſelf, and 
5 that he was determined to fee her no more. 
To theſe whoſe hearts have not already acquainted them with 
the agony which ſeized Flavilla upon the fight of this billet, all 
attempts to deſcribe it would be not only ineffectual, but abſurd. 
Having paſſed the night without ſleep, and the next day without 
food, dilappointed in every ſtep to diſcover what was become of 
Mercator, and doubting, if ſhe ſhould have tound him, whether 
it would be poſſible to convince him of her innocence, the vio- 
lent agitation of her mind produced a ſlow fever ; which, before 
ſhe conſidered it as a diſeaſe, ſhe communicated to the child while 
ſhe nouriſhed it at her boſom, and wept over it as an orphan 
whoſe life ſhe was ſuſtaining with her own. 
After Mercator had been abſent . about ten days, his uncle, 
| having perſuaded him to accompany ſome friends to a country 
ſcat at the diſtance of near ſixty miles, went to his lodgings in 
order to diſcharge the rent, and try what terms he could make 
with Flavilla, whom he hoped to intimidate with threats of a 
proſecution and divorce ; but, when he came, he found that Fla- 
villa was finking very faſt under her diſcaſe, and that the child 
was dead already, The woman of the houſe, into whole hands 
ſhe had juſt put her repeating watch, and ſome other ornaments, 
as a ſecurity for her rent, was ſo touched with her diſtreſs, and fo 
firmly perſuaded of her innocence, by the manner in which ſne 
| had addrejied her, 0 the calm ſolemnity with which mo * 
f | ſolve 
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abſol ved thoſe by whom ſhe had been traduced, that as ſoon as 
ſhe diſcovered Fulvius's buſinefs, ſhe threw herſelf on her knees, 
and intreated, that if he knew where Mercator was to be found, 
he would urge him to return, that if poſſible the life of Flavilla 
might be preſerved, and the happineſs of both be reitored by her 
jultification. Fulvius, who ſtill ſuſpected appearances, or at leaſt 


was in doubt of the cauſe that had produced them, would not 
diſcover his nephew; but, after much entreaty and expoſtula- 


tion, at laſt engaged upon his honour for the conveyance of a 
letter. The woman, as foon as ſhe had obtained this promiſe, 
ran up and communicated it to Flavilla ; who, when ſhe had 
recovered from the ſurprize and tumult which it occaſioned, was 


ſupported in her bed; and in about half an hour, after many ef- 


forts and many intervals. wrote a ſhort billet, which was ſealed 
and put into the hands of Fulvius. 
Fulvius immediately incloſed and diſpatched it by the poſt, re- 


| ſolving that, in a queſtion ſc doubtful, and of ſuch importance, 
he wou'd no farther interpoſe. Mercator, who the moment he 


caſt his eye upon the letter knew both the hand and ſeal, after 


pauſing a few moments in ſuſpenſe, at length tore it open, and 


read theſe words : 


Such has been my folly, that, perhaps, I ſhould not be ac- 
oo quitted of guilt in any circumſtances bat thoſe in which I 


& write, I do not, therefore, but for your ſake, with them other 
& than they are The dear infant, whole birth has undone me, 
&« now lies dead at my fide, a victim to my indiicretion and your 


„ reſentment. I am ſcarce able to guide my pen; but I moſt 


« earneſtly entreat to ſee you, that you may at leaſt have the ſa- 
ce tisfaCtion to hear me atteſt my innocence with the laſt ſigh, and 
& (eal our reconciliation on my lips, white they are yet fenfible 
& of the impreſſion.“ 

Mercator, whom an earthquake wack leſs have affected than 
this letter, felt all his tenderneſs revive in a moment, and reflected 
with unutterable anguiſh upon the raſhneſs of his reſentment, 
At the thought of his diſtance from London, he ftarted as if he 
had felt a dagger at his heart: he lifted up his eyes to Heaven, 
with a look that exprefied at once an accuſation of himſelf, and 
a petition for her ; and then ruſhing out of the houſe, without 
taking leave of any, or ordering a lervant to attend him, he took 
poſt horſes at a neighbouring inn, and in Jeſs than fix hours was 
in Leicetter Fields. But notwithſtanding his ſpeed, he arrived 
too late: Flavilla had ſuffered the laſt agony, and her eyes could 
behold him no more. Grief and diſappointment, remorſe and 
deſpair, now totally ſubverted his reaſon, It became neceſſary to 
remove him by force from the body ; and, after a confinement 
of two years in a mad-houſe, he died. 

May 
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May every lady, on whoſe memory compaſſion ſhall record 
theſe events,” tremble to aſſume the levity of Flavilla; for, per- 
haps, it is in the power of no man, in Mercator's gircumſtances, 
to be leſs jealous than Mercator, 
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Relation of an Engliſh Proteſtant Priſoner being ſaved from Con- 
demnation, and obtaining his Liberty, by the Advice of the Jeſuits 
not to turn his Religion, 5 


A BOUT thirty years ago a Proteſtant Engliſh watch - 
maker, who lived at Oporto in good credit and efteem, had 
an accuſation ſecretly laid againſt him, of diminiſhing the coin 
of the kingdom. A fudden ſearch of his houſe was thereon im- 
mediately made; and a ſmall piece of gold coin, called a new 
croton, being the tenth part of a moidore, and of the value of two 
ſbillings and eight-pence halfpenny, was found in a little quantity 
of aquz-regis : upon which his perſon was ſeized, and ſoon after 
ſent priſoner to Liſbon ; where a legal proceſs was commenced, 
for his conviction, in the cuſtomary and flow manner of a Chan- 
cery ſuit in England. During the courſe of theſe proceedings, 
the Jeſuits, who always gave their ſpiritual aſſiſtance to priſoners, 
undertook his converſion to their religion, which all the Portu- 
gueze conſider as the greateſt act of piety and kindneſs, in being 
the means of ſaving a ſoul from perdition. It became natural 
for theſe people, of courſe, to get information of the nature of 
his offence. He alledged, in excuſe of the fact he was charged 
with, that he was only making an experiment, and to which the 
| infignificance of the piece of money that was under operation 
gave ſo reaſonable a colour, that the Jeſuits became willing to 
ſave him. They therefore publicly appeared zealous to effect his 
converſion ; but privately dropped inſinuations, that his ſafety 
depended on his not changing his religion, from the well known 
ſeruples entertained in that country of ſending a ſoul directly to 
Hell, by diſmiſſing it from a body out of the pale of what they 
ſo firmly believe to be the only true church, and which other- 
wiſe might have afterwards become ſaved by a converſion to their 
faith. This ſcruple has very often in that country been the 
means of retarding for a long time a condemnation ; as when 
condemnation is paſſed, execution ordinarily follows in three 
days ; and that man's condemnation would probably have taken 
place, had he ſuffered his religious faith to become perverted, 
The favourable opinion entertained of him and his cauſe, by the 
J:ſuits who viſited that priſon, excited one Father Carboni, of 
their Order, who was an Italian, and of high character for learn- 
ing, knowledge and worth, to pay him a viſit ; in which * took 
2 occaſion 
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_ occaſion to aſk him, if he could not perform ſome piece of curi- 
ous workmanſhip in his art? His anſwer was, that he thought he 
could make a good watch of a ſize to be ſet in a ring. This he 
was bid to do, and at the fame time offered any money or mate- 
rials that might be requiſite for doing it. The piece of work 
was finiſhed with all haſte, and delivered to him. Father Car- 
boni being in great eſteem with his late Moſt Faithful Majeſty, 
and often conſulted by him in affairs of the higheſt conſequence, 
wore the ring upon his finger the firſt time that he afterwards 
went to the palace ; and, while his Majeſty was diſcourſing with 
him, took care to give occaſion to be obſerved to look often at his 

ring, till the King aſked him what he had got upon his finger 
that he appeared to be ſo fond of. He anſwered, a trifling curio- 

ſity, and mentioned what it was. His Majeſty deſired to look at 

it, which he did, and ſaid it was a curioſity indeed. Carboni 
thereon ſaid, he knew not how to conſider it as worthy of his 

Majeſty's acceptance, unleſs from its having been made in his 

| kingdom. The King, upon this, enquired who the maker of it 
was? He was anſwered with the giving of his name, and the 
mention of his unhappy ſituation, with every alleviating circum- | 
ſtance that could ſoften his accuſation : upon hearing of which, | | 
his Majeſty ſhaking his head, ſaid with a ſmile, 4b / Father ! | 
you are a fly rogue; however, you may tell your friend he fhall be | 
Jet at liberty, which was accordingly ſoon done, 
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\ Chymiſt dedicated a book to Leon the 10th, wherein he 
boaſted that he had found out the art of making gold. He 
pleaſed himſelf with the hope of receiving a magnificent preſent 
in return: but the Pope ſent him a large empty purſe, and bid 


the bearer tell him, that as he had learnt the art of making gold, 
he wanted nothing but a place wherein to depoſit his treaſure. 


— q 
— 


— — 


— 


Saying of PLATO to DionYysIus, 


Feier and a multitude of guards ſeeures not the ſafety of 

1 a Prince ſo well as the affections and good-will of his ſub- 

jets. —lt was a ſmart reproof of Plato to Dionyſius, when he 

was incircled with a body of his troops, hat] haſt thou com- 
mitted ſo many evils, that thou flandeſt in need ta be thus ſurrounded 
with armed foldiers ? 


Speech 


\ 
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Speech of a CARDINAL 10 @ new-made POPE. 


Vo are now Pope, and this is the laſt time you will hear 

truth: ſeduced by flattery, you will ſoon fancy yourſclf a 
great man; but remember, that, before your exaltation, you 
were both ignorant and obſtinate. Farewell, I muſt henceforth 
adore you. 


— 
vm 


A „„ as 
 TDOUR giddy boys play'd truant once, 
1 Who never bluſh'd at name of Dunce ; 
But rather choſe to live a fool, 7 
Than bear confinement in a ſchool : 
As near a wood they chanc'd to ſtray, 
They found a bird's neſt in their way; 
All eager, ſcrambling for the neſt, 
But one much taller than the reſt, 
Secur'd the prize; each claim'd a ſhare, 
The talleft did not hold it fair, 
And with an aggravating frown, 
He vow'd he'd keep it all his own; 
The reſt with rage were fit to burſt, 
When each declar'd he faw it firſt ; 
And rather than give up their right, 
They 'gan to quarrel, next to fight; 
The neſt was on a hay-cock put, 
Till they decided the diſpute, 
A clown juſt by, emerging lay, 
To ſee em once begin the fray, 
He knew he ſhould (for he was wiſe) 
While they were fighting, ſteal the prize; 
No ſooner had the tray began, 
But with the neſt away he ran; 
The ſcuffle over, to his coſt, 
The hero found his prize was loft. 
Each 'gan to ſimper at his brother, 
To find, that after all their pother, 
The potent point ſo well decided, 
And ev'ry ſhare ſo well divided. 


ANIGMATICAL EPIGRA M. 


TFH O' hundred Limbs atteſt the Treaſury Plan, 
. Yet South affirms, I'm fill an honeſt man; 
Ido as bid; I'm only puſs's paw. — = 
What ſays the bidder ? “ I'm above all law; 
I can't do wrong by virtue of my place.” 
Pity an oath ſhould ſtare us full i' th' face! A De- 
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A Deſcription of the Beauties of Llangollen, a ſmall Town in Den- 


" bighſhire, about 186 Miles for London, in a Letter from a Gentle= 


man on the Spot. 
Þ 2 LL” 2 85 
1 Will endeavour to give you a deſcription of this place, which 
far exceeds any other ſpot that ever I (aw, for the variety of 
pleafing, rich, and aſtoniſhing views and objects, with which it 
is ſurrounded ; I do confeſs that I was tranſported with it. Llan- 


llen is a (mall town, about four meaſured miles from Chirk-. 


aftle, in Denbighſhire, (the noble and delightful ſeat of Richard 
Myddleton, Efa:) and about twelve miles from Oſweſtry ; it is 
fituated in a little vale, upon the river Dee, over which there is 
a very elegant ſtrong ſtone bridge, of four or five large arches, 
whoſe foundation is not to be ſhaken, each buttreſs and pier bein 
built upon the ſame rock, which extends itſelf from one ſide 05 
the river to the other. The rapidity and great winding progreſs 


of the water occaſions a foam and noiſe extremely aweful and 
pleaſing; almoſtevery ten yards exhibits the fineſt caſcade in na- 
ttiure, the whole river being compoſed of them. Many hills in 


various directions, of moſt amazing and different heights, almoſt 


encompaſs the town. There is the greateſt plenty of the beſt 
proviſions in this little vale ; and, upon a few hours notice, you 


may fit down to an entertainment at the Inn fit for an aſſembly 
of Princes, if they have appetites for clean, plain, and wholeſome 
Britiſh diſhes ; ſuch as fiſh, fowl, mutton, pork, hams, hares, 


partridges, puddings, pyes, &c. Of theſe I have eaten there, and 


never taſted better of their kind, or better cooked ; and the ale is 


excellent; I mention this, that if any perſon has an inclination 
to viſit this paradiſaical ſpot, I can promiſe him moſt pleaſing en- 
tertainment, and good food, But, Sir, I have not yet done with 


the beauties of this place ; I treat you in the order in which I 
was treated myſelf ; for I was an itinerant, and the viſitor of a 
day only. About a mile off are the ruins of a caſtle, called by 
the inhabitants of the country, Caſtle Dinas Brain, which ſome 
tell us ſignifies in Engliſh, The Caſtle of Crow City; Brain 
being Welch for Crows, and therefore it is often called Crow 


Caſtle ; but I have reaſon to believe, from ſome accounts which 


I have received, that it was built by one Prince Brenus, who 


| lived here many years, and then withdrew and died at Rome. The 
caſtle is ſituated upon the top of a moſt ſingularly ftrange and 


amazing hill, of a conical figure, whoſe baſe cannot be above 


100 yards in diameter, and yet I think its perpendicular height 


from the plain is not leſs than 300 yards; on the top of this ro- 


mantie place are the ruins of the caſtle; it is extremely difficult 


to aſcend the hill; particular care muſt be taken in fixing your 
No. 12. 2 N feet, 


_ —— — oh, he. — — 4 K 
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feet, or elſe you may ſlip down 100 yards before you ſtop. The 
tradition of the country is, that there are great treaſures within 
the caſtle, concealed in an iron cradle, a confiderable depth in 
the ruins, but that it is moſt dangerous to attempt to get at them, 
as the Devil reſides there, and has the care of the cradle: Fhis is 
moſt ſeriouſly believed by the country people, and till this laſt 
ſummer no perſon has had the boldneſs to fearch for thofe riches, 
nor would any one have ventured then without the aſſiſtance of a 
noted conjuror in that neighbourhood, whoſe fkill in raiſing the 
wind, finding loft goods, and other tricks and feats in neciomacy, 
are firmly credited by the weak illiterate people for many miles 
round; this conjuror undertook to keep the old guardian of the 
iron cradle in ſubjection, and then he, and ſame miners from 
Wales, came to an agreement with Mr. M. the proprietor of the 
caſtle, for leave to ſearch there for treaſure, and a formal leaſe or 
contract was actually drawn up and engroſſed. The men had 
been at work for ſome time this ſummer, and had diſcovered an 
entrance into a vault; but as the agreement was not executed by 
Mr. M. the miners were purſuaded not: ta proceed. The conjuror 
is an honeſt carpenter, with whom I have had, a few days ago, 
ſome converſation upon this ſubject; it ſeems that he, and his 
companions, have no kind of doubt but that there is money con- 
cealed in this iron cradle; but they are ſometimes fearful left it 
ſhould prove of an inferior quality to geld or ſilver; and that if 
the cradle ſhould contain wooden or leather money only, the 
guardian would ſerve them a deviliſh trick. I have been at the 
top of this very amazing place, which is moſt wonderful and 
aſtoniſhing, and ſaw where the poor fellows had been at labour, 
but, alas! I could not. fee the iron cradle, or terrific protector 
of it. It is ſaid, that Prince Brenus left papers behind him in 
Italy, which are now in fome repoſitory at Rome, and were a 
few years ago diſcovered by ſome gentle men there, which gave 
an account of this caftle, and the treaſure which is concealed 
within it, Certain it is, that two Italian gentlemen came over 
to England, and applied to Mr. M's father, for permiſſion to 
ſearch the ruins ; and it is ſaid, they could not agree about it. 
By the appearance of the ruins, the caſtle was a very large build- 


ing, and covercd the whole top of the hill, and ſcems to have - 


been built with the ſtones dug from the rock there. 
About a mile from this caſtle, and the ſame diſtance from Llan - 
gollen, are very curious and pleating ruins of the Abbey of Cru- 
is; ſeveral arches and towers are yet ſtanding, and a farm-houie 
and barn are formed out of ſome of the apartments. The ſitu- 


ation of this Abbey is perhaps the fineſt in the world for a me- 


lancholy and monkiſhly religious retirement; hills, hangings 
woods, a winding- ruſhing river, and a tew fine meadows, ſurround 
it, 
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In my ride from Llangollen towards Chirk Caftle, on the top 
of a large hill, called Keven-Ucha, I faw one of the fineſt and 
moſt raviſhing proſpects poſſible to be conceived by man ; I think 
no poetic deſcription can exceed it; I really cannot deſcribe it 
with any juſtneſs; on one hand are the fine high- pointed hills 
around Llangollen, with Crow Caſtle on the top of one of them; 
on the other hand, you have a moſt extenſive view for above fifty 
miles, of a great part of Denbighſhire, Flintſhire, Mont- 
gomeryſhire, Cheſhire, Shropſhire, and Staffordſhire. At 
the foot of the hill on which I ſtood, is an amazing and 
moſt enchanting ſight of the rolling meandering Dee; above 

which, on the oppoſite fide, are fine hanging woods, interſperſed 
with rich paſtures and corn fields; at the bottom, upon the mar- 
gin of the river, are beautiful meadows, and pleafing houſes; 
and behind the hill is a continual range of hills, ſome of which 
are healthy, and abound with the black and red game, while 
others have a fine verdure, It is really worth any perſon's while 
to travel 300 miles for the ſake of the proſpect only. This, with 
the other views and appearances about Llangollen, have given 
me greater pleaſure than ever I received from the fineſt ' gardens, 
parks, or buildings, in England. Llangollen, and the circum- 
jacent places, only two miles round, are, I think, the greateſt cy. 
rioſities, the moſt romantic, the moſt pleaſing, the moſt aſtoniſſi- 
ing, and delightful upon the face of the earth. I never read of 
any views ſo luxuriant and raviſhing. OR 
PE ST A 


wo Yours, &c. 


—— 
i . od. 3 


— 


 Downright Honeſtly is no Court Policy: A Political Conundrum, 
f IN the chance of two travellers, once in their way, 
To light of a kingdom where Apes bote the ſway: 
The one was a plain man, the other all riddle; = 
His joints were in tune to obey a Court fiddle ; 
Being taken for ſpies, who to kingdoms denounce ill, a 
They're forc'd to appear at a grand Privy-Council: 
The King, in the firſt place, to try their civility, 
Demanded their thoughts of him and his Nobility, 
O ir, cry'd the Courtier, you govern the place, 
For Majeſty feems to be ſtampt in your face: 
An Emperor you ;—thefe Princes of blood ;— 
And theſe Politicians, that do the world good: 
The King ſtrait replies, We wiſdom regard ; 
A buſhel of apples muſt be your reward. 


* 


But now for your neighbour: — Let's hear, friend, your 
mind ; . 1 | 
Pray how are your thoughts to our kingdom inclin'd 3 : 
| | | lan 


2 N 2 
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Plain Dealer replies, Sir, you ſeem, by your ſhape, 
To be but a dignify'd kind of an Ape; 
And theſe here about you ſeem all your relations, 
All Apes, and all fit for their occupations. 
This nettled the King, and chagrin'd all his train; , 
So they tore him in pieces for talking ſo plain. 
Tuzx APPLICATION; 
He ſoon gets preferment, who 3 and lies: 
But he who ſpeaks truth (without art or diſguiſe) 
Is 1 and honeſt, but never will riſe. 


<2 II 


Tue MARRIED MAN. 


I M married—and happy—with wonder hear this, 
Ye rovers and rakes of the age, 
Who laugh at the mention of conjugal bliſs, Tos 
And whom only looſe pleaſures engage. 


You may laugh, but, believe me, areall in the wrong, 
When you merrily marriage deride; 
For to marriage the permanent pleaſures belong, 
And in them we can only confide. 


The joys which from lawleſs connections ariſe, 
Are fugitive - never fincere— - | 
Oft ſtolen with haſte, and oft ſnatch'd with ſurprize, 
Interrupted by doubt—and by fear—, 


But thoſe which in legal attachments we find, 
When the heart is with innocence pure, 
Are from every imbittering reflection refin d 
And while life can taſte j joy will endure, 


The love, which ye boaſt of, deſerves not that name, 
True love is with — join'd ; 
But your's, a wild paffion, a feveriſh flame, 
Rais'd without the conſent of the mind. 


When dreading copfinement, ye miſtreſſes hire, 
With this, and with that quickly cloy'd ; 
Ye are led and miſled with flatt'ring falſe fire, 
And oft by that fire are deftroy'd, 


If you aſk from what ſource my felicity lows— 
My anſwer is ſhort—from a wife ; 


* 


Whom for chearfulneſs, ſenſe, and good - nature I choſe, 


Which are beauties that charm us for life. 
To make home the bleſt ſeat of perpetual delight, 
 Ev'ry moment each ſtudies to ſeize ;_ 
And we find ourſelves happy from morning to night, 
By 2 mutua] endeavour to pleaſe, 
Anſwer 


= OS # Do .4 [yy 


* 


rr 


ans! * 


| 


ALAS Cru 


IO ES. 


5 — 
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Anfwer, by T. Mullett, of Mr. Applin's School, Sturminſter 
Newton, to J. Willis's Queſtion, of Bridport School, in- 
ſerted May 7. 


THE Firſt Daughter's fortune was  zoool. 


Second — — 7000], 
Third | — — 5000 J. 
Fourth — — _ 9yoool. 
Fifth — — 12000l, 


„% % We have received the 188 2 from R. B. of Antony. 


— „9 


Avis x R. B. of Antony, #0 4 Poole 8 Queſtion inſer ted 
May 7. 


Su your firſt Horſe's value is Thirty Pounds neat; 
And the price of the ſecond is Forty compleat. 


For the proof and work of this Queſtion at large, I refer 


your readers to Hill's Arithmetic, it deing his ſecond Queſtion 
in double poſition. 1 


* We have received as like Anſwer from T. Mullett, of 


Mr. Applin' $ School, Sturminſter Neuen. 8 


as - " i 2 2 


Anfer, by H. Donn, of Kingſton Academy, to T. Wilkin' 8 
Queſtion, inſerted May 7. 


HE breadth of the ciſtern is four feet, . fix face; and 5 
height twenty-four feet. 


*+* We have received the like Anſwer * P. S. of Tregony 


School. 


— 


2 


A1 4 bh J. S. of ak ta a Queſtion a a Youth of 
Mr. Langdon's School, Vetminſter, inſerted May 7. 


IRS T, for the ſlant fide of the pyramid, ſquare the perpendi- 
cular 40 inches, and half the baſe 11 inches, the ſquare root 


of the ſum of their ſquares will be the ſlant ſide of the pyramid, 


(per Euclid 1.47.) equal 41.4849 inches; which, divided by 3, 


will give the ſlant fide of each part of the pyramid when divided 


as required by the Queſtion, equal 13.8283 ; and the perpendi- 
Cular 40, divided by 3 gives the perpendicular of each part 


13.3333 


For the baſes of each part, (per Euclid 6. 4.) as the ſlant fide 


of the whole pyromid is to the fide of the baſe, ſo is the fo of 
he 
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the ſlant ſides of the two upper parts to the ſide of the leſſer baſe 
of the greater fruſtum, which is alſo the ſide of the greater baſe 
of the leſſer fruſtum : and as the aforeſaid flant fide is to the 
aforeſaid baſe, fo is the ſlant fide of the upper part to the fide of 
the leſſer baſe of the leſſer fruſtum, which is alſo the fide of the 
baſe of the upper part, or remaining pyramid. 

For the content of each fruſtum, the rule is, To the rec- 
tangle of the ſides of the two bates, add the fum cf their ſquares; 
that ſum being multiplied into one third cf the fruſtum's height, 
will give its ſolidity; Which, divided by 231, Will give the con- 
tent in wine gallons, : | 

For the content of the upper part, which ſtills remains a py- 
ramid, every pyramid 1s equ. to one«third of a priſm that hath 
the ſame baic and height, (per Euclid 12.7.) therefore the rule 
is, Square the ſide of the baſe, and multiply that ſquare with 
the perpendicular height; then divide the product by 693, viz. 
three times 231, the quotient will be the content in wine gal- 
lons. | — — 3 | | | 
For the mean diameter of each part, add 2 fide of each baſe 
together; half that ſum will be a mean diameter. 5 
By the foregoing rules I have found the mean diameter of the 
greater fruſtum to be 18.3333; of the leſſer fruſtum, 10 99993 
and of the upper part, or pyramid, 3.6666. Hs 
 _ Content of the greater fruſtum, in wine gallons, 19.6588 

of the leſſer fruſtum, 8 | 


| he 24 7 2427 

of the upper part, or pyramid, — 1.0347 

5 Total content of the three parts of the pyramid, 25 9362 : 
Whale content of the pyramid, by the foregoing 4 
rule for that purpole, — | : | 27.9304 


— 


3 „„ —— — — —_— — — 


Anfwer, by J. W. of Gwennap, to the Grove of Trees, inſerted 
: 5 March 19. 5 5 
5 TENEE Trees muſt be placed at equal diſtance round a 
conical hill; on the top of which, one tree muſt be placed 
at equal diſtance from the others. 


82 — 


Anlirer, by the ſame, to A. O's Queſtion, inſerted April 2. 
SOUND moves 1142 feet in a fecond of time; but it is de- 
monſirated by ſeveral authors who have writ on the ſubject, that 
light moves faſter than ſound ; and fo many ſeconds as paſs be- 
t cen the lightning and thunder, ſo many thouſand — 44 
mY | oy miſchief 
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miſchief from us; fo that 1000 multiplied by 2 is 2000 feet, the 
anſwer ming 


0 


— 


Anſwer, by Peter Slade, of Tregony School, to the Queſtion 
: by Woodman, inſerted May 7. 


THE firſt number is 2, the ſecond 3, and the third 4. 


1 0 OF, 
The cube of 2 let 2 is equal to the ſquare of 2 more 2, equal 
to 8. 
Fhe eube of 3 leſs 3 is equal to twice the ſum of 3 added to 
its ſquare, equal to 24. 
The cube of 4 leſs 4 is equal to treble the ſum of 4 added to 
its ſquare, equal to 60. 


*+* We have e Bhs Anſwers from H. Donn, R. 
* of Kingſton e and T. Mullett. ” 


4 QUESTION, by the fax. 


Gentleman has a plat of ground in an exact ſquare form, 


containing two acres and half, which he intends to plant 


with apple trees fifteen feet alunder,—Quere, haw many trees | 


may he plant ? 


A QUESTION, 75 S. E. of Menhenatot | 
IVIDE 186 into two parts, fo that 2-3ds of one part may 5 
| 


be equal to "OR of the others. What muſt each 
you be? 


— 


e 


-4 QU E ST I O N, b Maſter Views: of Mr. Stokes 
| | School, Colyton, Devon, 


REE pillars, itanding in a triangle of an equal height, 

120 feet trom the angle A to B, is 390 feet, from that to 

C is 420 feet, from that to A 450 feet: | demand the point ir 

the triangle, from which, if a line de ſtretched, will reach to the 
top of either of the pillars ? 


Oe" — 8 — 


4 au E S T 1 0 N, by J. Mead, 4 | 


PON the twenty-fifth of laſt December, 
Juſt Eigbt o'clock, (the time I well remember) 
TI faw a ftar ſhining exceeding brezht, 
Jt tes weight degrees was 1is full height ; 
On 8 Eaſt pojat, as near as I can gueſs. ; 
New (-,. .., w2nlemen, what ſtar it is? PHILO 


* 
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PHILOSOPHICAL QUERIES. 


Hether _—_— underſtanding always confers ſuperior 
happineſs ? 1 
2. Whether the idea of virtue be natural to mankind, and i in- 
| nn of being effaced? 
23. To what may we naturally attribute the want of language | 
in animals ? 
4. Whether the deepeſt ſcenes of diflreſs does not often afford | 
more real pleaſure to the imagination than the higheſt mirth and 


pate ? 


4 REBUS, by J. w. of Gwennap, 


1 fifths of a thing to which Engliſhmen owe 

Their riches and power to repel the proud foe; 

One half of Job's country properly borrow, 
And what you repeat in the name of to-morrow. 
Theſe added, and join'd to the centre of woe, 
At town in the — of 8 will ow. 


2 


In E N x: G * A, by the ſane. 


f Y E Mute bards, a ſervant is come, 
| Who, when you command, will always run: 
Surely the earth did hardly eber produce 

A flave that cou'd afford more gen'ral uſe : 

I affift the plowman and learn'd engineer; 
Architects court me the grand dome to rear: 
Both King and merchant aid by fea and land; 
Depriv'd of me, their ſhips defy command : 
The he ſubtle Stateſman's ſchemes you oft diſcover, 
Like us enfolded one within another: 

The crafty miller too I aid to ſteal ; 
With fturdy knaves I'm often known to deal ; 
I with the ladies many hours ſpend ; 

To Court, or Park, or Play, I always them attend, 

Stella, array'd in all her pomp and pride, 

Gaily equipp'd, will have me by her ſide: 

I'm often buſy in intrigues of State, 
And to Guildhall accompany the great: 
Fortune in me her greateſt gifts repoſe, 
Tho' all her mighty ſecrets I expoſe. 
From theſe great actions of my ſpreading fame, 
Kind gents explore your humble ſervant's name. 
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The WHITSUN-HOLIDAY ; or, The Goon Unc. 
LE „ , FALK 5 


FELZHKHARLES MARCHMONT was the youngeſt ſon 


ya of a gentleman in Warwickſhire ; and having been 
M C YM always a favourite with his mother's brother, (Mr. 
as Invoice, a Turkey merchant,) his parents deter- 


bs EXX mined to make him a man of bufineſs ; and Charles 

was at a very early period placed at an academy in the metropolis; 

where, after being inſtructed in the ſeveral branches of educa- 
tion preparatory to the compting houſe, he was removed to Mr. 


Invoice's, near the Royal Exchange; where his aſſiduity, integ- 


rity, and modeſt deportment, conſiderably advanced him in the 


good graces of his uncle. : TE: 
After this young man had been two years employed with an 


unblemiſhed character in mercantile tranſactions, he was re- 
queſted by Tom Sprightly, a clerk to a merchant in the neigh- 
bourhood, to make one in a party of pleaſure in the Whitſun- 


week at Greenwich, Charles communicated this invitation to 
Mr. Invoice, who endeavoured to diſſuade him from going on 


the propoſed excurſion, * I have been,” ſays he, my good 


lad, a long time offended with the cuſtom of keeping holidays at 


particular feſtivals, becauſe it is productive of many evils, and 


cannot poſſibly do any good. It is merely an encouragement to 
the vicious and the profligate, inſtead of exciting any principle of 


morality or religion. It is deſtructive to the community, by en- 
couraging a ſhameful idleneſs among all ranks of people; and 


perhaps it would not be going roo far, if I afferted, that there ars 


more enormities committed at Eaſter, Whitſuntide, and Chriſt- 


mas, than can be balanced by the virtues of the whole year be- 
ſides, However, if your heart is ſet upon the party, I will not re- 
fuſe your requeſt, I have given you my opinion; and, if the 
Legiſlature thought as I do, every holiday in the Calendar ſhould 


de annihilated ; fince nothing on be more ſcandalous, than to 
IgE * 


A 
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ſet a ſeaſon apart for the ſupport of idleneſs and irreligion ; nor 
any thing more repugnant to wiſdom or virtue, than to ſanctify a 
time for prejudicing the fortunes, and corrupting the morals of 
the youth of both ſexes.” Charles was, for the firſt time, difſa- 
tisfed with his uncle's obſervations, though they did not fail to 
m. ke an impreſſion upon him: he reported them to his new ac- 
quaintance, (Sprightly) who rallied him exceedingly, upon his 
paying ſo much attention to the grave lecture he had received, 
_ — the opinion of Mr. Invoice as illiberal, puritanic, and 
abſurd, OR ; 
Charles wanted but little perſuaſion to follow his inclination, 
which was to enjoy the holiday at the village above-mentioned ; 
| but he had not courage to tell his uncle the truth; and, though 
| he had hitherto been remarkable for his attachment to veracity, he 
no reſolved to deceive the old gentleman by joining the party, 
.]... TT _ I ro es 1 
The expected day arrived, and turned out one of thoſe very 
fine ones which travellers would have moſt wiſhed for, and which 
indeed are moſt agreeable at that ſeaſon. It was clear, and yet 
ſo conveniently clouded as to check the heat of the ſun, and 
make the exerciſe of walking perfectly eaſy. Charles got up 
_ early in the morning; and telling the ſervants he was going upon 
duſineſs on board a veſſel, which had been conſigned from the 
Streights to his uncle, directly proceeded to Sprightly; and with 
dim and two of bis companions, who were city bucks of the firſt 
head, turned their backs upon the ſmoky town, and ſoon arrived 
in the delightful Park, which takes its name from Greenwich. 
Here they joined the feſtive throng, and participated in all the 
ſports of the place. | | 3 
A girl, about ſixteen, exceeding lovely in her perſon, and much 
more elegantly drefled than the reſt of the holiday gentry, ſud- 
denly attracted the attention of our young merchant. He en- 
quired her name, and found ſhe was the only daughter of Mrs, 
Haſtings, a celebrated milliner in the Strand. It was not long 
before Sprightly, wich his uſual forwardnefs, introduced himſelf 
to this young woman's acquaintance: ſhe had two companions 
with her of her own ſex, and Sprightly propoſed that his friends 
and the ladies ſhould dine together at the Star and Garter, and 
make a jolly party. The invitation was eagerly accepted, and 
Charles was fo ſtruck with the charms of Miſs Haſtings, who 
fung ſeveral love-ſongs in a moſt enchanting manner, that the 
hours rolled away unperceived, and the clock ſtruck Eleven be- 
fore he thought of returning to town. It was not without 
difficulty that carriages were obtained to convey this diſſipated 
company to London; and the embarraſſment Charles was thrown 
Into, at finding it was near One o'clock when they ſet the Ladies 
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down at Mrs. Haſtings's houſe, is not eaſy to be deſcribed. He 
had never been ſo late from home by ſeveral hours, and began to 
lament his ſituation in very pathetic terms to Sprightly and his 
companions, who, after repeated burſts of laughter, endeavoured 


to convince him of the abſurdity of ſuch a laviſh attention to 
the old Put's regulations. The keenneſs of their animadverfions 
contributed to leſſen his reſpeft for Mr. Invoice, and they rea- 
dily adjourned to a tavern ia Covent-Gatden ; where, after re- 
peatedly toaſting the healthy vf- their fair companions, a ſcene of 
intoxication enſued, and our unfortunate youth added the vice of 
drunkenneſs to irregularity. 2h te 
The next morning was accompanied with many ſerious re- 
flectians; and an aching head, and a heavy heart, the inſeparable 
appendages to debauchery, contributed to heighten the diſtreſs 
his folly had expoſed him to. Penetrated with ſhame and ſor- 
row, he got up before his companions, and flunk into his uncle's 
houſe as ſoon as the doors were opened. The old gentleman, 
Who had been extremely unhappy, from the apprehenſion that 
ſome accident had befallen him, on hearing an account of the 
matter, which Charles gloſſed over with many falfities, gently re- 
proved him for the unwarrantable manner in which he had acted, 
and endeavoured to ſhew him how well his former obſervations 
Upon the conſequences of what is called holiday-making had 
| been founded. | rr dd oak 2 E 
I be firſt deviations from virtue are uſually followed by greater 
degrees of delinquency. Charles had got into bad company, 
which is much ſooner acquired than ſhaken off: he had con- 
ceived an affection for a girl, with whoſe character he was en- 
. tirely unacquaint:d ; a circumſtance attended with more danger 
to unguarded youth than moſt others to which they are liable. 
In a few days he procured an opportunity of ſeeing Sprightly, 
who informed him he had ſeen the ladies; that they bad ſettled a 
party for Richmond the enſuing Sunday, and that his 
was requeſted by Miſs Haſtings. Charles felt bis heart dilate at 
the name, and he joyfully accepted of the kind invitation. The 
expedition to Richmond, like that to Greenwich, was accompa- 
nied wich a fingular ſcene of mirth and feſtivity, during which 
| he made a declaration of his paſſion to Miſs Clara, (for that was 
the name of Mrs. Haſtings's daughter, ) who received his addreſſes 
with great affability. The bill, which amounted to a conſider- 
able ſum, was diſcharged in a fit of gallantry by Charles; who, 
upon ſeveral other occaſions of the like nature, bore the expence 
yo the company, who conſtantly laughed at him behind his back 
or being fo egregious a d 5 5 
25 Mr. Conict ſaw, 1 unfortunate train the affairs ; 
of his nephew were in, and Wk expoſtulated with —_— | 
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the mildeſt manner, to little effect. He now paid no regard to 
the duties of his profeſſion, but lived in a continual ſcene of idle- 
neſs and difipation. In his ſober moments he ſometimes deter- 
mined to reform ; but his bad habits had taken too deep root to 
be eaſily got rid of, and his reſolutions were conftantly deſtroyed 


him company. His irregularities had involved him in a number 
of little debts, which the allowance his father had ſettled upon 


him, though a very genteel one, would not enable him to diſcharge. 
Theſe circumſtances, at length, came to the knowledge of Mr, 


Invoice, who, trembling for the fate of his nephew, called him 


into his ſtudy, and remonſtrated to him upon his proceedings 


with more warmth than ever he had done before. Charles con- 
feſſed his errors, and promiſed amendment; but the old gentle- 


man had been impoſed upon too often to place any confidence in 


bis declarations. Give me a liſt of your debts, Charles, 


| ſaid the good man, and they ſhall be diſcharged ; but the pe- 

riod is at hand, at which we muſt part, I have long lamented 
the depravity of your conduct, and muſt inſiſt on your returning 
to your father, The company you keep in this town will lead 


you to deſtruction, and it is abiolutely neceſſary you ſhould be as 


ſpeedily removed from it as poffible.” - | 

The determined manner in which Mr. Invoice delivered theſe 
words, left Charles no room to doubt of his being reſolved to put 
His intention in execution. A baniſhment from London was 
what he by no means reliſhed, and the thoughts of leaving Clara 
were inſupportable. The girl, without deſerving his eſteem, had 


taken entire poſſeſſion of his heart; and they would probably 


have been immediately married, had not her mother, who was 
exceedingly artful, diſcovered he was a younger ſon, and had no- 
thing to expect but from the bounty of his uncle. A ſhort time 
after, Mr. Marchmont arrived in town; and, as he was a man of 

a very warm temper, Mr. Invoice thought it neceſſary to mention 


the occaſion of his parting with his fon as tenderly as poſſible, - 
After he had recited his objections to the lad's conduct with the 


greateſt delicacy, Mr. Marchmont aſſured him he was determined 
on making the youth attentive to buſineſs ; and, as London was 


not a proper place for him to continue in, he was reſolved he 
ſhould go abroad for a few years. Mr. Invoice did not diſap- 


prove of this meaſure 3 and having a friend at Boſton, whoſe 
character was exceedingly amiable, he hoped by ſending him to 
that ſettlement, where the manners of the inhabitants would be a 


continual check upon his irregular proceedings, there might be 


forme chance of a reformation being brought about. 

Charles was amply ſupplied with every thing neceſſary and 

gonvenient for his paſſage in 8 few weeks after 3 during which 
9 8 time, 


by the ſophiſtry of Sprightly, who found his account in keeping 
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time, as often as he could fteal from his father, he conſtantly 
paſted the hours with his dear Clara, who promiſed to keep up a 
regular correſpondence with him, and vowed an eternal attach- 
ment. A few days before the ſhip was ready to fail, Mr. In- 
voice, at the concluſion of a ſhort, but pathetic diſcourſe, calcu- 


late d for the government of his future conduct, gave him a bank 


note of tool. aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that no reward 


ſhould be wanting, if he would adopt a different ſyſtem of life 


from that he had fo lately purſued, Charles received his uncle's 


_ favour with great appearance of gratitude, and laid out part of 
S . , o - . 
it in an elegant gold watch and a diamond ring, which he pre- 


ſented to Miſs Haſtings, as pledges of his affection. The day 


of his departure being arrived, his father and Mr. Invoice ac- 
companied him to Deal, where he embarked on board a ſtout 


New England brigantine, and, in a few hours, a favourable wind 


ſpringing up, loſt fight of the Engliſh ſhore. 


His paſſage to Boſton was attended with no remarkable oc- 
currence: ſuffice it to ſay, he devoted his time, during the voyage, 
chiefly in the peruſal of ſuch moral writers as Mr. Invoice had 
recommended to him, and ſeriouſly determined to do every thing 
in his power to re- inſtate himſeif iu the eſteem of his beſt friends. 

After a pleaſant run of little more than five weeks, the veſſel 


anchored in Maſſachuſett's Bay, and Charles was received with 
great hoſpitality by his uncle's friend, Mr. Barter, who had been 


prepared for his coming by letters recommending him to his care 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. The manners of the people of Boſton 


dut little accorded with thoſe which our young traveller had been 


acquainted with amidſt the circle of his thoughtleſs companions 
in London. As his heart was naturally good, and all temptation 


removed, he ſoon gave Mr. Barter the warmeſt hopes of his en- 
tire reformation ; to which nothing more contributed, than the 


acquaintance he formed with a young lady, who had been left by 
her father under the guardianſhip of Mr. Barter. She was a na- 
tive of Philadelphia, and, her parents being Quakers, had been 
educated in the principles of that fe. Ar the time of our 
young merchant's ſettlement with her guardian, ſhe was about 
thirteen years of age; and, with a ſingular ſweetneſs of counte- 
nance and elegance of form, poſſeſſed an uncommon benevolence 
of heart. All his leiſure hours were paſſed in the company of 
this agreeable girl, whom he loved with the affection of a bro» 


ther, and took uncommon pains to make her acquainted with the 


ſentiments of the beſt writers in the Engliſh and French lan- 
guages, During his continuance in America, he conſtantly cor- 
reſponded with Miſs Haſtings, whoſe letters were lively, and full 
of profeflions of eternal regard; and the advices he received 
from his father and uncle were ſuch as promiſed him an ample 

e | _ return 
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return for his perſevering in the laudable plan they underſtood 
from. Mr. Barter he had determined to purſue. 

When he had been about three years abſent from his native 
land, the news of Mr. Marchmont's death interrupted his hap- 
pineſs in a very eminent degree. Mr. Invoice condoled him 
with great ſenſibility upon the awful occaſion, and, convinced of 
the — of his reformation, invited him in very preſſing 
terms to return to London. The idea of gratifying a deſire of 
viſiting his mother-country, ſo prevalent in moſt youthful minds, 
in ſome meaſure, however, alleviated his ſorrow for the loſs of a 
parent. He communicated his uncle's requeſt to Mr. Barter, 
who, to his infinite ſatisfaction, informed him he not only ap- 

proved of his embarking for England, but that he himſelf would 
accompany him in the voyage; as, beſides ſome affairs of buſi- 
neſs, which he wiſhed to ſettle in that iſland, his reſ{peR for the 
memory of his departed friend ſtimulated him to take his ward 
to Europe, in order to improve her education. Ta about fix 
Weeks after, Mr. Barter, having put the affairs of the houſe into 
n proper train, agreed with the maſter of a ſhip, bound to Briſ- 
tol, for his paſſage, with Charles and his lovely charge, Miſs Mel- 
vil. The proſpect of ſeeing the happy iſle, which has ſo long 
been diſtinguiſhed for wealth and independence, excited the moſt 
- ſenſations in the minds of all the party. They had 
eroſſed the greateſt part of the vaſt Atlantic, accompanied by 
very proſperous weather, when a violent ſtorm aroſe, which laſted 
_ for ſame days, and carried 22 the fore-maſt and binnacle. Ian 
this forlorn condition 8 for near a week after; 
when, during a hard gale, in the middle of the night, the veſſel 
ſuddenly — on a ridge of rocks. The confuſion of the crew 
called Mr. Barter and his two companions upon deck : a ſcene 
of: diſtreſs enſued, which is not to be deſcribed. In a few mi- 
nutes ſhe received a ſecond ſhock, which beat in part of her bot- 
tom ; and, while the people were buſy ia hoiſting out the boat, 
e went to pieces. 9 

Our unfortunate a on firſt being thrown into the 
water, was in a ſtate of inſenſibility: in a ſhort time, however, 
he in ſome degree recovered himſelf, and, being an excellent 


__ (wimmer, made an effort for his preſervation. The filver beams 


ef the moon faintly trembled upon the billows ; but, inſtead of 
affording any relief, only ſerved to ſhew him the horrors of his 
condition. Among the bodies which were floating near him, he 
_ plainly diſtinguiſhed that of a female, whom he knew to be his 
fair pupil. He endeavoured to approach it, but in vain. The 
waves interfered, and her cries ſtill vibrated in his ears, whilſt 
they.covered her from his fight. He had been in the ocean a 
rains and his need was and co 
de 


within a few weeks, that they were reduced to extreme 


them; at this inftant, that young man entered the room, and 
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he was caſt upon a bank of ſand, from whence he was quickly 
waſhed on ſhore dy the violence of the ſtorm. It was now day- 
break; and the firſt thing he did was to give thanks to the 
Almighty for his deliverance, He contemplated the melancholy 
fcene he had juſt eſcaped from with the utmoſt emotion, and 
durſt into tears at the light of ſome dead bodies, which were at a 
ſmall diftance daſhing againſt the rocks, He wandered along 
the ſea- beach for ſome time before he met with a company of 
peaſants, who informed him he was on. the weſtern coaft of Ire- 
land, near the town of Donnegal. They took him into one of 
their little cabbins, gave him dry clothes, and fome neceſſary te- 


freſhment. When he had in ſome degree recovered from the 
_ fatigue he had undergone, he returned to the ſea-fide, where he 


found the country people very buſy in plundering ſuch part of 
the cargo as was drove on ſhore, At low water he diſcovered 


the corple of the Captain, and two of the ſeamen, which, with 
pious hands, affiſted by the hoſpitable natives, he buried under the 
green ſward of a neighbouring field. On the ſtricteſt enquiry, - 


it did not appear that any one had been ſaved from the wreck but 
himſelf. A few guineas, which remained in his pocket, enabled 


| him to proceed to Dublin, from whence he immediately wrote an 
account of the calamity which had befallen him to his uncle, 


who, with all poſſible expedition, remitted him a ſum amply ſuf- 


| ficient to bear his expences to London, where he arrived about 


ten days afterwards. „„ 5 
Mr. Invoice received his nephew with the warmeſt affection: 
He told him he had but one point to inſiſt on, which was, that 
he ſhould not, on any pretence, renew his acquaintance with 
Miſs Haſtings, who the old Gentleman aſſured him was a very 
bad girl. Charles fighed at this preliminary article, (on the ſa» 
eree preſervation of which Mr. Invoice declared his favour de- 
pended) but promiſed to act in ſuch a manner as ſhould give his 
uncle no cauſe of complaint. In a few days he received a billet 


from Clara, reproving him, in very pathetick terms for his neglect, 


and requeſting to fee him. He was unable to withſtand the in- 
vitation, and flew to her apartments, which were in a court near 


Covent-garden. She fainted on his approach; and ſoon after, in a 


flood of tears, told him, that her mother had beenmade a bankrupt 


poverty, 
and had been abandoned by all their acquaintance, except his old 
friend Sprightly, who had acted with great generofity towards 


Charles cordially embraced him. An intereſting converſation en- 

ſued, in which Sprightly took great liberties with Mr. Invoice's 

character: He aſſured Charles, that his father, previous to his death, 

had placed two thouſand pounds in his uncle's hands for * j 
| that 
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that the old Gentleman had practiſed every artifice to deter Clara 


from writing to him, while he was in America; and had wick- 


edly endeavoured to corrupt her innocence, Thunderſtruck at 
this information, which Sprightly inſiſted, for the preſent, ſhould 
de kept ſecret from Mr. Invoice, our adventurer returned home, 
very much prejudiced againſt his uncle, He could now eaſily ac- 

count for his forbidding him to ſee the girl of his heart, and 
looked on his concealment of the money his father left him, as 
an unwarrantable piece of hypocriſy, He was now conftantly 
with Miſs Haſtings, Sprightly, and the reft of the old ſet which 
ruined him before. They continually poiſoned his mind with 


regard to Mr. Invoice, who, perceiving his nephew falling into 


| his former manner of life, expoſtulated with him in very ſevere 
terms upon his conduct. Charles, irritated at this treatment, an- 
| ſwered with great warmth ; and the altercation terminated in his 
| precipately leaving the old Gentleman's houſe, - - 
Alfter this period, the miſtaken youth was entirely influenced 
in his proceedings by Sprightly and Miſs Haſtings. His extrava- 
gances ſoon left him pennyleſs ; and when he wrote to Mr. In- 


voce for a ſupply, out of the money his father had left him, that 


Gentleman replied he would not part with a ſhilling, as, if 
Charles did not reform, the money, by Mr. Marchmoat's direc- 
tion, was to be divided among his other children. He had con- 

tinued ſome weeks © ſteeped up to the lips in poverty, as Shakeſ- 
_ pear ſays, frequently execrating the injuſtice of his uncle, when 


Sprightly called on him one evening, and told him Miſs Haſtings 


had been carried to a ſpunging-houſe, for a conſiderable ſum; 
which ſhe had engaged to pay for her mother. Diſtracted at this 
intelligence, he haſted to the place, and lamented the diftreſs his 


miſtreſs was involved in with great ſenfibility. He formed ſeve- 


ral plans to relieve her, but ſaw the folly of them all, as ſoon ag 
he propoſed them, as he had neither money nor intereſt. * D—n 
it, ſays Sprightly, let's have no more caſftle-building. I have juſt 

from Jack Scribble, who you know is clerk to Subtle the 
attorney, and he aſſures me your uncle is gone into the country 
to be married to a young girl, whoſe family nobody knows ; and 
that, previous to his departure, Mr. Subtle made his will, in 
which you was cut off with a ſhilling ; confound the old ſcoun- 
drel, do yourſelf juſtice on him, make him refund the money he 


has cheated you of. Ho is that to be effected ?” replied Charles, 
with great eagerneſs, * How! rejoined Sprightly, why go to 
his houſe, his ſervants will not refuſe you admittance ; pretend 


you are ſorry at having diſobliged him, and that you are come to 
take up your abode there. What then,” ſays the youth. © Pſhaw, 


on 


. 


eontinues his ſuppoſed friend, dan't you conceive? Break open his 


* 
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two of his uncle's faithful domeſtics, who, hearing him talk in a 
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deſk, pay yourſelf, and leave the doating raſcal a receipt in 
fell” N 
The ſpirit of Charles was fo broken by his misfortunes, and 
his mind fo depraved by the company he kept, that he, who at 
another time would have ſpurned the propoſer of ſuch infamous 
advice from his fight, now received it, without any marks of diſ- 


approbation; and, in conſequence of Miſs Haſtings declari 


the officer would take her to gaol the next morning unleſs the 
money was paid, and her approving of the meaſure Sprightly had 
mentioned, he determined to put his dreadful project in execution 
that very night. He accordingly repaired to his uncle's, where 
he met with a kind reception from the ſervants, who ſtrengthened 
the ſtory Sprightly had told him of Mr. Invoice being gone out 
of town to meet a young Lady, for whom, they underſtood, he 
had a great regard. „„ 
Charles took up his lodging in his old apartments, and roſe 
about an hour after midnight, in order to accompliſh his deſpe- 
rate intention. He ſtole ſoftly down ſtairs, and made his way, 


greatly agitated, into the compting-houſe, where he forced the 


Jock of his uncle's deſk, and ſnatching out a red leather caſe, in 
which Mr. Invoice uſed to keep bank-notes, and other valuable 


writings, he thruſt it haſtily into his boſom, and returned with 


reat celerity to his chamber in order to examine the contents. 
He was not a little ſurpriſed at finding the firſt paper he opened to 


be a letter from his father, on his death-bed, which directly gave 


the lye to the ſtory Sprightly had told him, relating to the 2000l. 


which was directed to be given to Charles's brothers, unleſs he 
broke off all correipondence with Clara, and proved himſelf de- 
| ſerving of his uncle's good opinion. His heart now began to fink 


within him; but what was his aſtoniſhment on diſcovering, in 


the next paper he unfolded, which proved to be his uncle's will, 


that the good man, after praying for an amendment of his con- 
duct, had made him ſole heir to all his fortune Nature was 


unable to ſupport this unexpected piece of information. The 


youth could only exclaim, * Gracious Heaven, what goodneſs !* 
and fell ſenfleſs on the floor. On his recovering from this x 
roxyſm of ſhame and aſtoniſhment, he found himſelf aſſiſted by 


wild incoherent manner, forced him to bed, ſuppoſing he had loſt 
his ſenſes. | | . | 5 
The fact was, the ſhock he had received threw him into a vio- 
lent delirium, which laſted ſeveral days, when the ſtrength of his 
eonſtitution got the better of his diſorder. The firſt object he 
ſaw by his bed was Mr. Invoice, who, in the moſt affectionate 
manner, conjured him to make himſelf eaſy, for he had forgot 


all bis faults, Charles recovered daily, and, when his health 
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was ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, his uncle produced him a letter from 
Sprightly, who had been committed to Newgate for forgery, in 
which that unprincipled wretch confefled, that he and Clara had 
been married before Charles went to America; that their whole 
conduct had been a ſcene of hypocriſy to fleece him of his money; 
and that they had incited him to commit the laſt attrocious act, 
In order to preſerve them from deſtruction. Charles expreſſed 


great com punction at his being ſo impoſed upon, and related to 
his uncle, with the ſtricteſt candour, every thing that had been 


reported by that artful couple to alienate his affection. Some 
Part of their ſtory was true, ſaid his uncle; © I did go to bring 
home a young Lady, not to make her my wife, but your's, my 


dear boy. Summon all your reſolution, and prepare for an un- 


expected interview,” : 
Thus ſaying, he ſuddenly left the apartment, and immediately 
returned with Mr. Barter, who led ia Miſs Melvil. Words were 


not powerful enough to expreſs their feelings; tears of joy ſpon- 
taneouſly burſt forth, and they ran into each other's arms. At- 


ter the violence of their joy had a little ſubſided, Mr. Barter ac- 
counted for their preſervation, by acquainting him that he, and 
two of the crew, happily reached the long-boat, which had been 


| hoiſted fafe into the water while the ſhip went to pieces; that 
they ſoon after were fortunate enough to take up Miſs Melvil, 
who lay without any appearance of life for ſeveral hours: that 


early the next morning they fell in with a veſſel bound to Lif- 
bon, the maſter of which kindly took them on board, and they 
were under a neceflity of accompanying him to that metropolis ; 
from whence they wrote immediately to Mr. Invoice, and told 
him they had agreed for their paſſage on board a ſloop belonging 
to Falmouth, at which port he very politely received them, and 


firſt acquainted them that Charles was alive, for whoſe loſs Miſs 


Melvil had been inconſolable. 8 8 
The bappineſs of this party could receive no other addition 
than by the marriage Mr. Invoice had propoſed, and which ac- 
cordingly took place a few weeks after. N 
Mifs Clara, otherwiſe. Miſs Sprightly, after her huſband had 
been fome time in Newgate, eloped with aa Iriſh Officer to Gal- 
way; and the unhappy culprit, after. being convicted of his of- 


fence at the Old Bailey, owed his life to the intereſt of the man 


whom he had fo repeatedly injured. 


Such, Reader, are the incidents which occurred in the life of 


Charles Marchmont; a youth, whoſe misfortunes all originated 
from a 7 9 indiſcretion on a Whitſun- holiday; and ſuch will 
ever be the conſequences of the ſmalleſt deviations from virtue, 
if not timely reſtrained by the dictates of prudence and morality. 
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TME ART or PLEASING, 
In 4 Series of LET TIAS from the Earl of CH=—=RF—D to 
Maſter STAxnops. 


[Continued from Page 203.] 
LE Z * vw -- 
A dear little Boy, ©. Bath, 


JF God gives you wit, which I am not ſure that I with you, | 

1 unleſs he gives you at the fame time, at leaſt an equal por- 
tion of judgment, to keep it in good order, wear it like your ſword 
in the ſcabbard, and do not brandith it to the terror of the whole 
company. If you have real wit, it will flow ſpontaneouſly, and 
you need not aim at it; for, in that caſe, the rule of the goſpel 
is reverſed ; and it will prove, feet, and you ſhall not find. Wit 
is a ſhining quality that every body admires 3 molt people aim at 
it, all people fear it, and few love it, unleſs in themſelves, A 
man muſt have a good ſhare of wit himſelf to endure a great 
ſhare in another. When wit exerts itſelf in ſatire, it is a moſt 
malignant diſtemper; wit, it is true, may be ſhown in ſatire ; 
but ſatire does not conſtitute wit, as many imagine. A man of 
wit ought to find a thouſand better occaſions of ſhowing it. 
Abſtain, therefore, moſt carefully from ſatire, which, though it 
fall on no particular perſon in company, and momentarily, from 
the malignancy of the human heart, pleaſes all; yet upon reflec- 
tion, it frightens all too, Every one thinks it may be his turn 
next, and will hate you for what he finds you could ſay of him, 
more than be obliged to you for what you do not ſay. Fear and 
hatred are next door neigbours; the more wit you have, the 
more good-nature and politeneſs you muſt ſhow, to induce peg- 
ple to pardon your ſuperiority, for that is no eafy matter, Learn 
to ſhrink yourſelf to the ſize of the company you are in. Take 
their tone whatever it may be, and excel in it if you can; but 
never pretend to give the tone. A fine converſation will no more 
bear a dictator, than a free government will. „ 
The character of a man of wit is a ſhining one, that every 
man would have, if he could, though it is often attended with 
ſome inconveniencies: the dulleſt alderman ever aims at it; 
cracks his dull joke, and thinks, or at leaſt hopes, that it is wit: 
But the denomination is always formidable, and very often ridi- 
culous. Theſe titular wits have commonly much leſs wit than 
petulance and preſumption : They are at belt the Ricurs de leur 
quartier, in which narrow ſphere they are at once feared and admi- 
red. . 
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Tou will perhaps aſk me, and juſtly, how, conſidering the de- 
luſion of ſelf-loye and vanity, from which no man living is abſo- 
lutely free, how you ſhall know, whether you have wit or not? 
To which the beſt anſwer I can give you is, not to truſt to the 
voice of your own judgment, for it will deceive you, nor to your 
ears, which will always greedily receive flattery, if you are worth 
being flattered ; but truſtonly to your eyes, and read in the coun- 
tenances of good company their approbation or diſlike of what you 
ſay. Obſerve carefully too, whether you are ſought for, ſolicited, 
and in a manner preſſed into good company. But even all this 
will not abſolutely aſcertain your wit ; therefore, do not, upon 
this encouragement, flaſh your wit in peoples faces a ricochets, in 

the ſhape of bon mots, epigrams, ſmart reparteess : 
Appear to have rather leſs than more wit than you really have. 
A wiſe man will live at leaſt as much within his wit as his in- 
come. Content yourſelf with good ſenſe and reaſon, which 
at the longerun are ever ſure to pleaſe every hody who has either; 
if wit comes into the bargain, welcome it, but never invite it. 
Bear this truth always in your mind, that you may be admired for 
your wit, if you have any; but that nothing but good ſenſe and 

good qualities can make you be beloved: They are ſubſtantial 
every day's wear. Wit is for le jour de Gala, where people go 

chiefly to be ſtared at. 5 ” 
P. S. I received your laſt latter, which is very well written, 
I ſhall ſee you next week, and bring you ſome pretty things from 
| hence ; becauſe I am told you are 2 very good boy, and have 
learned very well, 5 = | 8 e, 5 


VVV 5 
AV dear little Boy, Bath, 
THERE is a ſpecies of minor wit, which is much uſed and 
much more abuſed ; I mean raillery. It is a moſt miſchievous 
and dangerous weapon, when in unſkilful and clumſy hands ; 
and it is much ſafer to let it quite alone, than to play with it; 
and yet almoſt every body da play with it, though they ſee daily 
the quarrels and heart-burnings that it occaſions. In truth, it 
implies a ſuppoſed ſuperiority in the railleur to the raille, which 
no man likes even the ſuſpicion of, in his own cafe, though it 
may divert him in other people. . 
An innocent railleris is often inoffenſively begun, but very ſel- 
dom inoffenſively ended; for that depends upon the raille, who, 
if he cannot defend himſelf, will grow brutal; and, if be can, 
very poſiibly his railleur baffled becomes ſo, It is a fort of trial 
of wit, in which no man can bear to have his inferiority made 
appear. ou 
| The 
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The character of a railleur is more generally feared, and more 
heartily hated, than any one. I know that in the world the in- 
Juſtice of a bad man 1s ſooner forgiven than the inſults of a 
witty one: the former only hurts one's liberty and property, but 
the latter hurts and mortifies that ſecret pride which no human 
breaſt is free from, I will allow that there is a ſort of raillery 
which may not only be inoffenſive, but even flattering, as when, 
by a genteel irony, you accuſe people of thoſe imperfections 
which they are moſt notoriouſly free from, and conſequently in- 
ſinuate that they poſſeſs contrary virtues. You may ſafely call 
Ariſtides a knave, or a very handſome woman an ugly one. Take 
care, however, that neither the man's character, nor the lady's 
beauty, be in the leaſt doubtful. But this ſort of raillery re- 
quires a very light and ſteady hand to adminifter it. A little too 


ſtrong, it may be miſtaken into an offence ; and a little too — 


ſmooth, it may be thought a ſneer, which is a moſt odious thing. 
There is another ſort, I will not call it wit, but merriment and 
buffoonry, which is mimicry. The moſt ſucceſsful mimic in the 
world is always the moſt abſurd fellow, and an ape is infinitely 
his ſuperior. His profeſſion is to imitate and ridicule thoſe natural 
defects and deformities for which no man is in the leaſt account- 
able, and, in the imitation of which, he makes himſelf, for the 
time, as diſagreeable and ſhocking as thoſe he mimics. But 1 
will ſay no more of thoſe creatures, who only amuſe the loweſt 
rabble of mankind. 5 5 

There is another ſort of human animals, called Wags, whoſe 
profeſſion is to make the company laugh immoderately, and who 
always ſucceed, provided the company conſiſt of fools ; but who 
are equally diſappointed in finding that they never can alter a 
muſcle in the face of a man of ſenſe, This is a moſt contempti- 
ble character, and never eſteemed even by thoſe who are filly 
enough to be diverted by them. TE 19 

Be content for yourſelf with ſound good ſenſe, and good man- 
ners, and let wit be thrown into the bargain, where it is proper 

and inoffenſive. Good ſenſe will make you be eſteemed; good 

manners, beloved; wit gives a luſtre to both. In whatever 

company you happen to be, whatever pleaſures you are engaged 
in, though perhaps not of a very laudable kind, take care to pre- 
ſerve a great perſonal dignity ; I do not in the leaſt mean a pride 
of birth and rank, that would be too filly ; but I mean a dignity 
of character. Let your moral character of honeſty and honour 
be unblemiſhed, and even unſutpeted. I have known ſome pro- 
ple dignify even their vices ; firſt, by never boaſting of them ; 
and, next, by not practiſing them in an illiberal and indecent 
manner. If they were addicted to women, they never d:graded 
and dirtied themſelves in the company of infamous proſtitutes: 
| it 
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if they loved drinking too well, they did not practiſe that beaſtly 
vice in beaſtly companies; but wich thoſe whoſe good humour 
in ſome degree ſeemed to excuſe it, though nothing can juſtify it. 
When you fee a drunken man, as probably you will fe many, 
* with attention, and aſk yourſelf ſoberly, whether you 
would, upon any account, be that beaſt, that diſgrace to human 
reaſon. The Lacedemonians very wiſely made their ſlaves drunk, 
ta deter their children from being ſo; and with good effect, for 
no body ever yet heard of a Lacedemonian drunk. = 
1 [To be continued, ] 


« * 1 


* * * 


i „ „ i u r 1 „ 
SIR, or 15 1 
HE name of Oliver Cromwell having often of late ap- 
peared in ſeveral periodical publications, I ſhall take the 


liberty of offering to the public ſome few circumftances and ob- 


ſervations relative to that great man, | Tee 
It is not my purpoſe to enter into a general defence of all his 


mitted, without cenfure, to offer Cromwell as a pattern worthy 
to be followed in ſome inſtances of his conduct, eſpecially as my 


fole aim thereby is to incite our great men to have the ſame re- 
gard for the honour of our nation; and that it may thereby be 


4 rendered as tremendous as it was in the days-of Cromwell (that 
Protector of our kingdom from all inſults) to the inſidious 
Frenchman, the fly Dutchman, and the haughty Spaniard, 


What I ſhall particularly take notice of, is the behaviour of 


Cromwell towards Foreign Powers. Few Princes ever bore their 


character higher upon all occaſions than Oliver did, eſpecially in 


his treaties with crowned heads: and it is a thing without ex- 


ample, that is mentioned by one of the beſt informed hiſtorians 


of the age, Puffendorf, [De Rebus geſtis Frederici Wilbelmini 
lefioris Brandenburgici, p. 313. ] that in Cromwell's * with 
France againſt Spain, he would not allow the French King to 
It himſelf King of France, but of the French; whereas he took 
bimſelf not only the title of Protector of England, but likewiſe 
of France; and, which is yet more furprizing, and hardly to be 
believed, but for the authority of this great author, the Protec- 
tor's name was put before the French King's, : 


A conduct worthy of imitation ! For in the public inſtruments 


of correſpondence between ftates and kingdoms, little words and 
phrafes are of great importance, ſo far as they relate to claims 


pend on the way of former expreſſions of them. 


and title, whoſe loſs or preſervation may in a great meaſure de- 


actions, or to juſtify all his expedients ; but I hope I may be per- 


07”. > 
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This diſtinction of the King of France, and of the French King, 
thus nicely made by Cromwell, ought to have been ſtudiouſſy 
kept up, to aſſert the dignity and ſtile of our Engliſh Princes; 
and it is obſerved by an Eminent author, that in our Engliſh Ga- 
zettes that Monarch was continually called the French King, till 
the writing of thoſe public papers falling into the hands of per- 
ſons unſkilled, or inadvertent, he had been fince ſometimes called 
the King of France. | | - P 

Widely different from the above did King William the Third 
act, who (though a wiſe Monarch, and our great and glorious - 
deliverer,) was not ſo attentive to the dignity of the State as the 
Protector; for it appears by the hiſtory of Prior's Negociations, 
that before the ratification of the peace of Riſwick, on the part 
of his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, a difficulty was ftarted by the 
French Ambaſſador, on the King of Great Britain's ufing the 
words Rex Francia, which occaſioned a warrant from his Ma- 
jeſty to his Plenipotentiaries, for omitting the aforeſaid title, pro- 
vided; they could find that ic had been omitted in any former 
treaty ; which warrant is to be ſzen in ſuch hiſtory, oy 

That memorable ſaying of Cromwell's, on reading a letter 
of Admiral Blake's in Council,“ That he hoped to make the 
name of an Engliſhman as great as ever that of a Roman had 

been, deſerves to be recorded in letters of gold, and engraved on 
the tablets of the hearts of every King and Miniſter in this coun- 
try, till time ſhall be no more, 5 8 
The above magnanimous, and never enough to be applauded 
heroic care of the ſuperiority and dignity of this kingdom, ſhews 
that, according to that excellent hiſtorian Lord Clarendon's cha- 
racter of him, Cromwell was one of thoſe men guss vituperare 
ne inimici quidem poſſunt, niſi ut mul laudent. 3 
1 FE An ENGLISHMAN. 
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„ „ elt MISTAKE 
A Countryman being in London, a friend of his there under- 


took to conduct him to every place that was remarkable, 

and deſerved obſervation. One day he tells him that he would 
ſhew him Bedlam : it was accordingly agreed upon; but, in- 
ſtead of that, he carries him to the door of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, telling him that that was the entrance into Bedlam, It 
happened jutt then that the Houfe was breaking up ; and the 
door being preſently opened, the countryman, to his great amaze- 
ment, ſaw ſeveral of the Members haſting towards it. Upon 
this he immediately takes to his heels, and runs at it were for his 
life: when being ſtopped by ſome perſons, who wondered at his 
| running 
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running ſo faſt, Oh! cries he, for the Lord's ſake don't flop n 
| Oe « Bedlam open, and all the madmen are * and Ry out. 


* .. 


| us ETUI M A X 1 M S. 
Rreſolution is as fooliſh as raſhneſs. If the huſbandman ſhould 
never ſow, or the ſhip-maſter never put to ſea, where would 
be the harveſt, or the gain ? 
Nature, in "ruſlet, i is more ngreeable than affe dation in brot- 
dery. 
True wiſdom will direct us to ſtudy moderation with reſpect 
to all worldly things; to indulge mirth but ſeldom, exceſſive 
grief never, but to keep up conſtantiy an even chearfulneſs of 
temper. 
It is baſe and unjuſt to paliate your own fault, by laying the 
blame on others. 
Inſult not another for his want of a talent you poſſeſs ; he 
may have others that you want. 
Reproof is a medicine like mercury, or opium; if it bei im- 
ly adminiſtered, it will do harm inſtead of 
Hie who ftirs up againſt himſelf another's ſelf-love, provoke 
the ſtrongeſt paſſion in human nature. 
Never fiſh for praiſe; it is not worth the bait. 
To offer advice to an angry man, is like blowing againſt 2 
Value truth, W you come by it. Who would not pick 
up a jewel that lay on a dung-hill ? 
Reflect upon the different appearances things make to you 
from what they did ſome years ago; and don't imagine that your 


opinion will never alter, becauſe you are poſitive at preſent, Let 


| the remembrance of your paſt changes make you more flexible. 
Don't judge by one view of a perſon, or things, Think like 


the wiſe, but talk like ordinary people. Never go out of the 


common road, but for ſomething. 

If you ſee a man miſbehave once, do not from thence con- 
clude him a fool. If you find he has been in a miſtake in one 
| gg do not at once conclude him void of underſtanding, 

t way of judging, you can entertain a favourable opinion 
no man upon earth, nor even of yourſelf, _ | 

Learning is like bank notes ; 3 prudence and good behaviour are 
like filver, uſeful upon all occaſions. 


Mien repent ſpeaking ten times for once that they repent keep- 
ſilence. 


There is hardly any bodily blemiſh which a winning behaviour 
will not conceal, or make tolerable; and there is no external 
grace which ill-nature or aftetution will not deform, - of | 
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_ Of the PLEASE of MUTUAL SYMPATHY. 


We ATEVE R may be the cauſe of ſympathy, or how- 
ever it may be excited, nothing pleaſes us more than 
to obſerve in other men a fellow-feeling with all the emotions 
of our own breaſt z nor are we ever ſo much ſhocked as by the ap- 
pearance of the contrary, Thoſe who are fond of deducing all 
our ſentiments from certain refinements of ſelf-love, think them- 
ſelves at no lofs to account, according to their own principles, 
both for this pleaſure and this pain, Man, fay they, conſcious 
of his own weakneſs, and of the need which he has for the affiſ- 
tance of others, rejoices whenever he obſerves that they adopt 
his own paſſions, becauſe he is then affured of that aſſiſtance; 
and grieves whenever he obſerves the contrary, becauſe he is then 
aſſured of their oppoſition. But both the pleaſure and the pain are 
always felt ſo inſtantaneouſly, and often upon ſuch frivolous oc- 
caſions, that it ſeems evident that neither of them can be deri- 
ved from any ſuch ſelf- intereſted conſiderations. A man is mor- 
tified when, after having endeavoured to divert the company, he 
| looks round and ſees that no-body laughs at his jeſts but himſelf, 
On the contrary, the mirth of the company is highly agreeable 
to him, and he regards this correſpondence of their fentiments 
with his own as the greateſt applauſe, Eo; 
Neither does his pleaſure feem to arife altogether from the ad- 
ditional vivacity which his mirth may receive from ſympathy 
with theirs, nor his pain from the diſappointment he meets with 
when he miſſes this pleaſure z tho' both the one and the other, 
no doubt, do in fome meaſure. When we have read a book or 
poem ſo often, that we can no longer find any amuſement in read- 
ing it by ourſelves, we can ſtill take pleaſure in reading it to 2 
companion. To him it has all the graces of novelty ; we enter 
into the ſurprize and admiration which it naturally excites in 
him, but which it is no longer capable of exciting in us; we 
conſider all the ideas which it preſents rather in the light in which 
they appear to him, than in that in which they appear to our- 
ſelves, and we are amuſed by ſympathy with his amuſement 
which thus enlivens our own. On the contrary, we ſhould be 
vexed if hedid not ſeem to be entertained with it, and we could 
no longer take any pleaſure in reading it to him. It is the ſame 
caſe here. The mirth of the eompany, no doubt, enlivens our 
own mirth ; and their filence, no doubt, difappoints us. 
But though this may contribute both to the pleaſure which 
we derive from the one, and to the pain which we feel 
from the other, it is by no means the fole cauſe of either; and 
this correſpondence of the ſentiments of others with our own 
appears to be a cauſe of pleaſure, and the want of it a cauſe of 
pain, which cannot be accounted for in this manner, The ſym- 
pathy which my friends expreſs with my joy, might indeed give 
No. 13. 2 Q me 
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me pleaſure by enlivening that joy ; but that which they expreſs 
with my grief could give me none, if it ſerved only to enliven 
that griet, Sympathy, however, enlivens joy, and alleviates 
grief. It enlivens joy, by preſenting another ſource of ſatisfac- 
tion; and it alleviates grief, by inſinuating into the heart almoſt 
the only agreeable ſenſation which it is at that time capable of re- 
ceiving. -— Co 
It is to be obſerved accordingly, that we are ſtill more anxious 
to communicate to our friends our diſagreeable than our agreea- 
dle paſſions, that we derive itil] more ſatisfaftion from their ſym- 
pathy with the former, than from that with the latter, and that 

we are ſtill more ſhocked by the want of it. | 

How are the unfortunate relieved when they have found out a 
_ perſon to whom they can communicate the cauſe of their ſorrow ? 
Upon his ſympathy they ſeem to diſburthen themſelves of a part 
of their diftreſs ; he is not improperly ſaid to ſhare it with them, 
He not only feels a forrow of the ſame kind with that which 
they feel, but, as if he had derived a part of it to himſelf, what he 
feels ſeems to alleviate the weight of what they feel. Yet by re- 
lating their misfortunes they in ſome meaſure renew their grief. 
They'awaken in their memory the remembrance of thoſe cir- 
cumftances which occaſioned their affliction. Their tears ac- 
cordingly flow faſter than before, and they are apt to abandon 
_ themſelves to all the weak neſs of forrow. They take pleaſure, 
however, in all this, and it is evident are ſenſibly relieved by it; 
| becauſe the ſweetneſs of his ſympathy more than compenſates the 
bitterneſs of that forrow, which, in order to excite this ſympathy, 
they had thus enlivened and renewed. The crueleſt inſult, on 
the contrary, which can be offered to the unfortunate, is to ap- 
pear to make light of their calamities. To ſeem not to be af- 
fected with the joy of our companions, is but want of politeneſs ; 
but not to wear a ſerious countenance, when they tell us their af- 
flictions, is real and groſs inhumanity. | 
Love is an agreeable, reſentment a diſagreeable paſſion ; and 
accordingly we are not half fo anxious that our friends ſhuuld 
adopt our friendſhips, as that they ſhould enter into our reſent- 
ments, We can forgive them, though they ſeem to be but little 
affected with the favours which we may have received, but looſe 
all patience, if they ſeem indifferent about the injuries which may 
have been done to us; nor are we half ſo angry with them for 
not entering into our gratitude, as for not ſympathizing with our 
reſentment. They can eaſily avoid being friends to our friends, 
but can hardly avoid being enemies to thoſe with whom we are 
at variance, We ſeldom reſent their being at enmity with the 
firſt, though upon that account we may ſometimes affect to make 


an aukward quarrel with them ; but we quarrel with them in good 


earneſt, if in friendſhip with the laſt, The agreeable paſſions o 
* 5 | | love 


*. 
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ove and joy can ſatisfy and ſupport the heart without any auxili- 
ary pleaſure. The bitter and painful emotions of grief and re- 
ſentment more ſtrongly require the healing conſolation of ſym- 
pathy. 8 
As the perſon who is principally intereſted in any event is pleaſ- 
ed with our ſympathy, and hurt by the want of it ; ſo we too ſeem 
to be pleaſed when we are able to ſympathize with him, and to be 
hurt when weare unable to do ſo, We run not only to congra- 
tulate the ſucceſsful, but to condole with the afflicted ; and the 
pleaſure which we find in converſing with a man whom we can 
intirely ſympathize with in all his paſſions, ſeems to do more than 
compenſate the painfulneſs of that forrow with which the view 
of his ſituation affects us. On the contrary, it is always diſa- 
greeable to feel that we cannot ſympathize with him, and, inſtead 
of being pleaſed with this exemption from ſympathetic pain, it 
hurts us to find that we cannot ſhare his uneaſineſs. If we hear 
a a perſon loudly lamenting his misfortunes, which, however, upon 
bringing the caſe home to ourſelves, we feel can produce no ſuch 
violent effect upon us, we are ſhocked at his grief; and, becauſe 
we cannot enter into it, call it puſillanimity and weakneſs, It 
gives us the ſpleen, on the other hand, to ſee another too happy 
or too much elevated, as we call it, with any little piece of good 
fortune. We are diſobliged even with his joy, and, becauſe we 
cannot go along with it, call it levity and folly. We are even put 
out of humour, if our companion laughs louder or longer at a joke 
than we think it deſerves; that is, than we feel than we ourtclves | 
could laugh at it. e 


— 
2 


A Quaker's LETTER t# his WATCH-MAKER, 
Have once more ſent thee my erroneous watch, which wants 
thy friendly care and correction. The laſt time it was at thy 
ſchool, he was no ways benefitted by thy inſtruction. I find by 
the index of his tongue he is a lyar, and that his motions are wa- 
vering and unſettled, which makes me believe he is not right in 
the inward man; I mean the main ſpring. I would have thee 
prove and try him with thy adjuſting tool of truth, that if poſ- 
ſible thou mayſt drive him from the error of his ways, imagining 
his body to be foul, and the whole maſs corrupted, Purge him 
with thy cleanſing-ſtick from all pollution, ſo that he may vi- 
brate and irculate according to truth. I will board him with 
thee a few days, and pay thee for his board when thou requireſt it. 
In thy laſt bill thou chargeſt me with the one eighth part of a 
pound ſterling, which I will aſſuredly pay thee when thy work 
deſerveth it. Friend, I pray thee, when thou correcte th it, do it 
without paſſion, left by ſeverity thou driveth him to deftruction. 
I would have thee let him viſit the ſun's motion, and learn him 
2 Q 2 the 
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the true calculation of his table and the equation; and when 
thou findeth him conformable to that, then fend him home with a 
Juſt bill of moderation, and it ſhall be faithfully remitted to thee 
by thy true friend  OBEDIAH PRIM. 


_"— S- * — —— — —2— . , ½⏑ — 7 ——— „ ce 
ann... — 
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Honour s a bubble, fame an empty breath; 
All ſublunary things will end in—DEATH. 
- TROUGHTS os DEATH. 
NEATH ! what is death? why, ah frail mortal! why 
Art thou for ever ſo afraid to die? £ 
To die, is but to ſleep, to ſhut out light; 
At cloſe of day to bid the world good night: 
As millions have, ſince firſt the world begun; 
As millions will, foon as their glaſs is run : 
For all muſt die; the greateſt Monarch muſt 
Submit to death; and to his native duſt, 
When Gop ſees fit, return: ſo muſt the ſlave, 
Deſpis'd on earth, his equal in the grave: 
There's no diſtinction; pomp and regal ſtate, 
Nor grandeur, cannot fave the man from fate. 
Kings are but men; Macedon's Philip knew 
This awful truth, and well obſerv'd it too; 
Cauſing his page, when morn's firſt dawn did riſe, 
With this dread couplet to uncloſe his eyes: 
Remember, Royal Sir, how time does fly; 
_ *© You're but a man, and man is born to die,” 


TS ROSS ff Fasts 
A Giddy youth had bent his way 
To where a bed of roſes lay; 
Charm'd with the beauty of a flower, 
He pluck'd it: but, O fatal hour! 
A thorn beneath the foliage lain 
Had torn his hand with biting pain. 
_ $* Curſe on thy beauty,” cry d the boy 
MWere charms like thoſe but to deſtroy ?”? 
Learn hence this leſſon,” ſaid the roſe ; 
A thouſand odours I diſcloſe 
** To pleaſe the youth, and charm the fair, 
If pluck'd with prudence and with care: 
But if no caution they employ 


#* ]” obtain the fiekle-fated joy, 
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% No pleaſure ſhall thoſe wantons gain 
% Each joy fhall be abſorb'd in pain 
«© By them keen anguiſh ſhall be borne— 
I ͤbloſſom not without the thorn.” 
Thus, midſt life's variegated way, 
A num'rous throng of pleaſures gay, 

 Sweetly deluſive take their ſtand 
To ftrike each eye, and court each hand; 
Theſe choſe with prudence, us'd with art, 
Tend to invigorate the heart; 

They chaſe the ills of life away. 

And out of darkneſs bring the day: 
But if in gaudy colours dreſt, 
Each tranſient joy enflames your breaſt; 
And fired by luſt, with furious haſte, 
You ruſh the fleeting bliſs to taſte; 
Soon ſhall the joy you {trove to gain, 

| Inftead of pleaſure, end in pain; 
Soon ſhall appear the hidden dart, 
And with keen anyuiſh wound the heart. 


> a PREINTEEK - 


FT HE Anſwer in laſt Monday's Muſeum, by W. J. of 


1 Tregony, to my Queſtion inſerted April 16, is very erro- 


neous : he has inadvertently conſidered the Queſtion in a wrong 


light, as, I dare ſay, on an examination, he will ſoon diſcover, 


He ſuppoſes the diſtance made good upon each tack, after allow- 


ance for the current, to be the ſame as the diſtance run by the 
log; and with this, and half the difference, longitude or depar- 
ture, determines courſe and difference latitude, which can be by 
no means true,—A ſhip failing N. N. E. 55 miles (which, per 
Queſtion, was the courſe and diſtance by the log on the ſtar- 
board tack) would make 21 miles departure, and 50.8 miles dif- 
ference latitude. This, evidently, is the true difference latituce 


made good; for if it be in the leaſt affected by the current, ei- 
ther to be increaſed or leſſened, the diftance by the log on the 
larboard tack muſt be increaſed or leſſened in proportion, other- 


wiſe the ſhip could never fall in with her given port go miles 
directly to windward, as per conſtruction very plainly appears: 
and as the ſhip by this run had made half her difference longi- 
| tude, or departure, and was got on her half-way ſtation where 
ſhe was neceſſitated to tack, tis eaſily canceiv'd ſhe muſ be 
driven Eaſt by the current ſo many miles as is the differenet be- 
_ twixt her departure by the log, and the true departure n ide. 

| 2 This 
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This difference is 24 miles, which is manifeſtly the current's drift 
in 11 hours. — The ſaid W. J. aſſerts in his anſwer, that the 
current's velocity could not be determined without aſcertaining 
the quantity of lee-way : the above, I think, ſufficiently proves 
the contrary : beides, it is impoſſible there could be any lee- 
way made at all, as the wind was fo much overpowered by the 


current: But ſuppoſing there had been lee-way, it could have 


had no effect on the prevailing power of the current; the ſhip. 
mult ſtill have been at the time ſhe tack'd in the ſame ſituation, 
and the drift by which ſne had been impelled would have been 
the ſame as if there had been no lee-way, Hence may be de- 


duced that the ſhip's true courſe was N, 41 degrees 32 minutes 


Eaſterly on the ſtarboard tack, and S. 41 deg. 32 min. Eaſterly 
on the larboard; diſtance on each tack 67.9 miles latitude; ſhe 
tack'd in 50. 8 miles N. of the Equator, longitude 39 deg. 35 


min. W. direction of the current Eaſt, and. its velocity at tne 


rate of 2.18 miles per hour. U am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


Jun WEATHERDON. 


— 


— 
— 


A, by S. Heywond, of Mrs. May' $ School, | Dania; = to 
Myurtilla's Enigma, inſerted May 14. 


YRTILLA's Enigma I chanc'd to eſpy, 
And found it to be a ſweet MINCED PYE. 


— 


— 


Ale. by E. 8 of Kingſton Academy, to 3 Rawe's 


Queſtion, inſerted May 14. 


"HE number of Ewes and Lambs the twentieth year, 
which was required, is 1048576: if they were to be fold 


at 6s. 8d. each, the ſum would be 349,525! 68. 8d. 


* No We have received the like Anſwer from W. Downman, 


of Mr. . s School, Wiveliſcombe. 5 


Anſuer 1 by J. . 7 Girtiſham Schoul, to the kt Queſtion 
inſerted May 14. 


T* diameter given is 2170 miles, then I find (per gene- 


ral rule for the ſolidity of a globe) that its ſolid content is 
126089414362 5521581260800 inches; which being divided by 
the ſo!id inches in a quarter, gives 79107034948470144000 
quarters of wheat, that the moon would hold, if hollow. —Then 
the diameter deing 2170, its circumference is 68 17.272, which 
multiplied by the diameter, gives the ſurface of the moon to be 


14793480.25 
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14793480.25 ſquare miles ; which, multiplied by the ſquare 


yards in a mile, gives the Aniwer to be 5824284391424 ſquare 
yards of ſtuff. 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to * * Queſtion inſerted May 14. 
FIRST reduce the given time to a ſimple fraction, then, per 


rule of three, I find the Anſwer is 36-43ds, or 50 minutes 14 
ſeconds hour paſt noon. 


*+* We have received the like Anſwer from E. Bacher of 


 Kingfton Academy; and T. Mullet, of Mr. Applin' 5 School, 
Sturminſter. 


A QUESTION, by the ſame. 


FF. the extreme end of a minute-hand of a dial moves juſt five 


inches in the ſpace of 3-4ths minutes, the length of that 
Index is nd ? 


. _w_— 


** 8 


7 QUESTION, by R. 8. — 


A* B, C, and D, are adventurers together in a copper ad 
as follows, viz. B has three fixty-fourths more than A, 


C has one-eight more than B, and D has two-ffths of their's 
added together. 

On the ballance of accounts in January, 1773, it appeared 
that A had gained 10). gd. but ou a ſecond ſtating in January, 
1774. C had looſed 60l. over and above his firſt ſhare ot: gain. 

emand their parts, their loſs and gain, 
And n . ed it explain? 


— 


4 au E S T I 0 N, tvs Youth of Gittiſham School, 


OU that are ſkill'd in mathematic arts, 
Divide ten thouſand into two ſuch parts: 
When each of them the other hath divided, 
Both quotients make juft 5, when right decided, 


4QUESTION, by J. M. 7 Colyton. 
Y the laſt will and teſtament 
5 Of old father D, 
He bequeath'd to his ſons, 
ae, | 
Three acres of hed, 
On a plain ſpot of ground, 
In a circular form, 


To be fenc'd all around. 


The 
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The acre at the centre 
Falls out to A's lot, 
With a circular rail 
Around the ſaid plot, 
The next unto A's 
B claims for his part, 
To be enclos'd as his brother” Gy 
According to art. 
The third and laft acre 
He bequeath'd unto C, 
With a circular fence, 
So true as may be. 
From the centre to each ſence, 
In perches, pray name, 
That in dividing their parts 
I might have no blame. 


4 QUESTION, FR T. Malen, of . Applin's 
Schaal, Sturminſter. 


Oven a horſe tied to feed in a gentleman's park, with 
: one end of a rope to his fore foot, and the other end tied 
to one of the circular iron rails incloſing a fiſh pond, the cir- 
cumference of which rails being 160 yards, equal to the length 
of the rope, What 7 of e at moſt could the horfe 


mw? 


„„ — . —— 


A Beaſt that in the woods has been; 
A tree that in the fields is ſeen ; 
A Saint that's in the Scripture found; 
What in a man is much renown'd ; 
A Scottiſh city, large and fair ; 
The time we fit for learning are. 
The initials will plainly tell 
The Laſs's name that I like well. 


A ä 


I I CO COgrng "WE 


4 PARADOaICAL REBUS, & 3. of Membury. 


Te one half of a place where ſometimes Luey goes, 
Tho! leſs for devotion than to ſhow ber fine clothes) 
Add five hundred and fifty, (be ſure do it right) 

And a compound fraction, viz. four-fifths of an eight: : 

Which, rightly connected, a town's name will tell, 

Near which a fair nymph does at this preſent time dwell; 

Whoſe ſenſe and good humours, as it plainly appears, 

Have been juſtly admired for theſe ſeveral years, 
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T MERCHANT. A Tat rs. 
$3 =4.3>! the banks of the wide ocean ſtood Alarbus, the 
5 V child of affliction: the print of his foot was deep 


&f Oe in the ſand; for ſolemn was his ſtep, and flow. His 


Nn eye wandered over the undulating ſurface of the 
kk AA main. He beheld afar off the white fails of an 
approaching veſſel, her colours glittered in the deſcending ſun; 


_ convex was the form of her canvaſs, in it ſported every propitious 


gale ; with the ſwiftneſs of the arrow ſhe haſted to her native 
ſhore. And now a loud ſhout rent the air,—the crew landed, 


and he beheld his trufty ſervant conducting towards him a ſmall 
company; he haſtened to meet them, with a benevolent look. 


«© Welcome, thrice welcome to the ſhore ; with joy do I behold 
you ſafe from the dangers of the tyrannic deep, Command my 
utmoſt ſervices, claim them as the property of the ſtranger ; for 
who can ſay the tempeſt ne'er will caſt him on the foreign beach, 


friendleſs and wretched ? who, that neglects the laws of hoſpita- 


lity, can be ſure his neareſt blood, or deareſt friend, ſhall want 


that kind aſſiſtance from the ſtranger's hand, which he inhumanly 
_ denies to his requeſt ?” Such were the expreſſions, dictated by 
| humanity to the tongue of Alarbus : by a rude aſcent he led his 


grateful gueſts rowards his dwelling. The company were in 


number three. In the countenance of Salinus the approaches of 
age might be diſcovered. Philario was the darling of youth and 


health. The cheek of Loviſa ſurpaſſed deſcription z it was as 
the white robe of innocence, enlivened with the bluſhes of diffi · 
dence. They entered the little territory of Alarbus: there the 


 eglantine and jaſmine wove the friendly ſhade. The eye of him 


who ſought this retreat diſtinguiſhed not the line which ſeparates 
the drooping cloud from the extended main. Dread proſpect 


Ho muſt it diſpoſe the mind to lofty contemplation ? At a little 
_ diſtance the rivulet ſought impetuouſly its parent main. Behold 


it falls from. rock to rock with oft reiterated ſtroke ; Hear you not 
No. 14. 5 2 R | | the 
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the returning ſound ? How ſoothing to a melancholy mind ! To 
this bower did Alarbus conduct his gueſts, He ſpread befare 


them fruits the moſt cooling and delicious: he gathered the moſt 


choice with affiduous care: the dairy poured forth its richeſt 
treaſures. The ſtrangers, poſſeſſed as were their minds with gra- 


titude, could not ſuppreſs their admiration, Still more did they 


2dmire, obſerving the frequent ſigh eſcape Alarbus's breaſt. 


While he ſtole a joy from his generous benevolence, he ſeemed 


the child of woe, When a (ſmile.of ſatisfaction declared his be- 


lief that their wants were ſupplied, even then his brow was not 
clear; at that moment ſorrow overſhadowed his viſage, as the. 
darkneſs of the night hangs on the riſing dawn. A generous 


concern, a nobler paſſion than e'er the curious knew, took poſſeſ- 
ſion of Salinus's heart; no longer could he veil it in filence, 
<< Pardon me (ſaid he) Alarbus, oh! pardon me the early free- 


dom of this addreſs. You have exceeded the laws of hoſpitality ; 


you have complied with her moſt ſecret wiſhes ; think us not of 
ſuch ungrateful ſouls, as to be unmindful of the happineſs of our 


benefactor: how can we then obſerve the hand of grief upon 


you, without the wiſh to ſooth, to alleviate, to remove your diſ- 
treſs? Let us intreat you to communicate to us your ſorrows : 


the open wound admits of eaſier cure,” He pauſed, and by a 


look of ſoft intreaty did the youthful pair join their's to his re- 
queſt. On which Alarbus thus proceeded : “ Hear then the 


Rory of my woes: In the metropolis of England there dwelt a 
merchant, who poſſeſſed an ample fortune through the frugality _ | 
of his anceſtors ; whoſe credit never knew a ſtain, whoſe traffic 

was ſucceſsful. He was united in marriage to a lady, whoſe con- 


duct was faultleſs as her form; of whole affections he reigned 
the unrivalled lord, I'o crown his happineſs, his ear was often 


charmed with the liſping language of an innocent, whoſe fre- 
quent repetition of the endearing title, expreſſed a pride to own 
him for a parent.—— ln this dejected form you now behold that 


merchant, once ſo happy. Let not fortune's favourite contemn 
the perſecuted race of the unhappy. Man has no tie to retain 


felicity, but fuch as children fetter the ſmall leg of the warbler 


with, when deſirous to obſerve the flutterings of the feathered 
priſoner, yet preſerve their poſſeſſion. Perhaps the deſire of li- 


berty ſhall give ſtrength to the weak native of the grove ; the 
ſtring is broken, — the bird is loft, —the boy is wretched ! Eren 
ſuch is the flight of happineſs. 


My paternal eftates were di- 
rected to deſcend to the eder male in perpetual ſucceſſion. My 


affection for my dear prattling fairy, induced me to with her the 


poſſeſſion of a large fortune. I had an eſtate in Jamaica, conſi- 
derable in itſelf, yet neglected by thoſe whom I employed: I had 


large credits in the fame ifland, I had formed an intention to 


viſit 


— * e 
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viſit the eſtate, to improve it, and by ſuch means increaſe my in- 
come ; out of which I might then hoard up ſuch ſums as, when 
accumulated, might be a proper preſent for my child. My wife, 
my much loved, alas ! now long lamented wife, would not con- 
ſent to my voyage without her accompanyment : ſhe urged the 
the pangs of abſence againſt my ſolitary ſcheme ; I inſiſted on 
the dangers of the terrific main, the threats of a leſs temperate 
climate.—And are you then ſecure, Alarbus, from theſe threats 


and dangers ? (with aneye of fearful apprehenſion cried my loved 


and lovely partner) Shall I commit my every treaſure to the mercy 
of the deep, yet guard with niceſt care a joyleſs life? Should 
Heaven ordain thy voyage proſperous, with me it will be no leſs 


ſo; ſhould the event, alas! be far more mournful, wilt thou 
compel me to an age of grief? Wilt thou deny her to die with 
thee, whoſe breaſt for thee ſhould freely bleed ? If thy dear veins 


ſhould know the fever's burning and impetuous tide, who then 
ſhall nurſe my love? Who but his wife? She weakly claims her 


huſband's fond regard, who truſts him to another's care, Sick- 
neſs frights not endearment from the nuptial bed, it offers means 


of ſervice, Who ſhall with careful eye watch o'er his broken 
ſlumbers, but me, his faithful wife?“ The ſtruggle was ſup- 


ported on both fides by every argument; it was the firſt opinion 


my dear wife had owned ; could I refuſe her ? I yielded, I con- 
ſented ; fatal conſent ! ſtill, till to be deplored ! for ever to be 
wept !——After I had fully ſettled my affairs, we failed for Ja- 
maica, and proſperous was the morning of our voyage. We had 


compleated half our watery courſe, when a ſevere tempeſt aroſe : 
the impetuous wind came howling o'er the deep; it diſperſed the 


ſummit of the ſwelling wave in airy ſhowers, before it bent the 
towering maſt ; the cord eſcaped not its fury; the billows of the 
deep roſe in rude majeſty ; the timerous bird, unable to reſiſt the 
tempeſt's force, ſought refuge on our maſts : it was then my no 


leſs timerous wife, by her trembling limbs, and her pale cheek, 
betrayed her fear. The little innocent played wanton ; for ſcarce 


yet beginning to live, ſhe knew nothing of death. I had ſeated 


myſelf by my wife, and endeavoured to abate her fears: while 1 
held her trembling hand, I embraced her, and called her ſpirits 


to revive her cheek by the warm preſſure of my doating lips. My 


little fairy clung around my knee, and, with a pardonable jea- 


louſy, aſked for an equal mark of my affection, At this moment 


a cry more diſma] than the howl of midnight wolves ruſhed on | 


my ear: no ſound of ſenſe was heard, ſave, A leak / A leak / 
Impatient to obtain a knowledge of the truth, I was haſtening ro 


the door, when [I heard the little innocent reproving her mother 
in the language ſhe had uſed to receive: What, cry, mamma! 


naughty mamma!“ At this I turned me round: had every death 
| SD 2K 2 that 
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that wretch e're ſuffered, or the heart of cruelty conceived, 
awaited my return, I had deſpiſed them all: it was then I ſaw 
my wife, thee, thee, fair excellence! who, even in Heaven, now 
payeſt the ſecret tear to my diftreſs in deepeſt woe. I, whoſe joys 
knew no ſpring, but thy ſmile ; no ſummer, but in thy content; 
no completion, but in thy love] beheld thee then lifeleſs, as chill 
frozen winter: fixed and direct was thy eye, languid and ſenſe- 

Jeſs thy whole form; a deadly paleneſs over- ſpread thy cheeæk; 
thy lip, as nature's beauties, veil'd in the ſpotleſs ſnow. I claſped 


her in my arms: my love, my life, take courage who ſhall 


dare to die but the innocent? The fear of danger oft deprives us 
of the means of ſafety. —Yes, my loved Lord, I will take cou- 
rage; bleſſed is my lot to ſhare one common death with thee, 
not weep thy hapleſs end; but is it not hard to yield this tender 


lamb a feeble prey to the deep's ravening jaws ?”—She turned to 


the child, and laviſhed on herunnambered careſſes. Mean while 


| Tenquired of our danger; I found it imminent : we were many 


leagues from the ſhore, and the leak threatened our ſhip with 
ſpeedy deſtruction. The crew were employed in forming a raft 
with the yards, caſks, and cordage, on which we might float at 
the mercy of the ocean: we loaded ourſelves with our moſt valu- 
able effects, and prepared to quit our finking ve ſſel. I embraced 
my wife, and, with foreboding heart, bade her a laſt adieu. Let 
the bridegroom imagine my diſtreſs; for ne er did bridegroom 


feel a tenderer paſſion than this poor breaſt then felt, even now 
retains, and ſhall for ever cheniſn. The love-fraught eye, the 
eager kiſs, the graſp of agony, ſpake her farewell. We were 


quitting our cabbin, in order to commit us to the ſad chance of 
ſpeedy death, or lingering famine, (for relief lay almoſt beyond 


tte line of poſſibility,) when a difficulty aroſe, O memory ! 


drive me not to diſtraction The ſuperior ſtrength of the father 

promiſed the dear babe the more probable fafety ; but the ten- 
derneſs of the mother gave birth almoſt to rage: ſhe hugged the 
darling to her boſom, nor would yield it even to a father's arms, 
Never till that moment faw J aught in the countenance of my 


love but ſoftneſs and ſubmiſſion: then fear and fierceneſs blended 


could I diſcern in her quick eye. Caſting my arms around them, 
and holding both to my breaſt, while my tears fell on the inno- 


cent, I addreſſed myſelf to Heaven: Almighty God of mi- 


racles ! ſovereign as is thy power, even ſo lowly be my ſubmiſ- 


ſion; thy will, O Lord, be done: yet in thy mercy, gracious 
Power, look down upon this infant; viſit not the tranſgreſſions 


of the parent on the faultleſs offspring; nip not the bloſſoms 


with the chilly hand of death.“ - We then forſook the ſhip, and 


truſted to the raft, Not long had we floated, e're we found the 
weakneſs of our hope; the raft was not proof againſt the _ 
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of the beating billows. A wave, lofty as the mountain, came 
ruſhing as the thunder-bearing cloud, and in an inftant bore 
from my fond arms all that my foul held dear.“ The utterance 
of Alarbus was now ſuſpended by diſtreſs ; he ſuddenly quitted 
the bower, The ſtrangers remained weeping, fixed, and jilent ; 
ſave the ſobs of Louiſa, which ſhe could not ſuppreſs. It was 
not long, however, e're Alarbus returned; he ſeated himſelf, and 
with an affected compoſure continued his narrative, — “ Provi- 
dence directed my hand to a part of our floating ruin: I ſoon 
Y emerged from the deep; and, mounting on the inſtrument of my 
preſervation, gazed wildly, in hopes to diſcover my poor wife or 
child in ſome ſuch ſituation. In vain, alas! in vain did I gaze; 
for nothing could my eye diſcern but the dark ſky, and mounting 
billows. The height of my ſorrows deprived me of ſenſation; 
regardleſs of my fate, I ſate in ſtupid ſullenneſs; and ſo conti- 
nued, till I beheld, not far diſtant from me, a boat, whoſe courſe 
ſeemed pointed towards me. By the help of their glaſſes, the 
crew had perceived me long e're I beheld their ſhip, and hu- 
manely did they hoiſt out their boat for my aſſiſtance; for the 
ſtorm was by this time much abated. They took me in, and car- 
ried me on board. The ſhip was Engliſh, and bound to Ame- 
rica: the world was now all equally acceptable to me. No op- 
portunity of my return offered for ſome time; and then, as 1 
was attached to the Captain for his humanity, I was unwilling to 
commit myſelf to other hands. I compleated with him the whole 
circle of his voyage, and after two years arrived in this country. 
The remembrance of paſt ſcenes, the noiſe and buſy gaiety of 
London, made that fituation to me ineligible. Here then I fixed 
my abode ; here, where [ wy viſit that element that robbed me 
of my every treaſure ; here I await the flow approach of death, 
and, while I lament my own, I endeavour to leflen the affliction 
of others.” —Alarbus was ſilent, The ftar of evening now dart- 
ing its feeble ray in the clear expanſe of Heaven, the riſing moon 
playing wanton on the ſummit of the half formed wave. — The 
produce of Alarbus's garden had been offered to the ſtrangers ; 
he now led them to enjoy the conveniencies of his houſe, _ 
Tue ſun was forſaking the deep, the lark ſoared warbling to the 
_ ſky, the flower began to expand its contracted leaves, when Phi- 
lario ſought the bower. He ftood liſtening and expeCtant : the 
bird that perched on the bough, and ſhock the pearly dew-drop on 
the ruſtling leaf, alarmed him with a trembling hope, Louiſa 
was true to her appointed hour: her approach was as the morn- 
ing of ſpring ; ſhe appeared lovely, and genial was her look; yet 
it was not the effulgence of ſummer, ſo healthful ſhowers obſcure 
the dawn of May. Fhe watchful eye of love at once diſcovered 
the obtruding gloom. Welcome to my love! (cried Philario) 
: | welcome 
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welcome as Eve to the firſt created man. With joy do ] obſerve 
the charms of health on my Louiſa's cheek ; but ſurely the veil 
of anxiety overſhadows thy beauties : ſpeak, my love; let not an 
anxious thought lurk in thy boſom, and Philario be denied to 
ſhare thy pain.“ Thy regard (replied Louiſa) has diſcovered 
what I meant to conceal ; I would have ſaved thee the painful 
knowledge of my uneaſy mind, but J am an ill diſſembler. In 
truth, Philario, the ſtory of this our hoſpitable friend hath af- 
feaed me much, for it is moſt melancholy. My miſeries ranking 


with him ſo nearly, can you wonder that whilſt he weeps a wife, 


I mourn a wretched parent. When my mother, Philario, was 


the prey of ſickneſs, even when ſhe lay in the agonics of death, 
| he called me to her bed: Farewell, my Louiſa, ſhe cried, and 
ſhe laid her feeble hand upon my dejected head: farewell, my 


child, a happier Jot be thine than thy poor parents knew : re- 


member that the votaries of virtue are the favourites of happi- 


neſs ; I go to ſerve my God, and once again behold my loved 


Zh Anthonio.“ “ Who named Anthonio ?“ cried Alarbus, enter- 
ing the walk with an eye that darted fire, and geſture ipeaking 
wonder, —** A Saint in Heaven, who once did own Louiſa for 


Her daughter, and called herſelf Iſfmene.”—T he father caught his 
child in his eager arms. — © And is it given me to embrace my 
daughter once again ! Be witneſs, thou dread element, that ſaweſt 
our diſmal parting, of this my bleſt recovery! And didſt thou 
fay Iſmene was a Saint in Heaven! and called ſhe on Anthonio ? 


and muſt I weep a pale, a lifeleſs wife, even when I find my long 


loſt child?“ -“ Alas! replied Louiſa, amidſt my wiſhes for a 

father's care, I dare not call you mine. Tis true, in early years 
my fate was as your daughter's ; for from the roaring deep myſelf 
and mother were preſerved by moſt unlikely chance; yet, Sir, I 


know my mother ſought by earlieſt opportunity to ſend to Eng- 


land to enquire after Anthonio, and all ſhe Jearnt afforded her no 
hope.” — That carly care, my child, was our misfortune ; I 
touched not England's ſhore till the dull year had twice perform'd 
its courſe: thou art, thou art my daughter ; Anthonio was my 
name, till that, to hide me from officious friends, I changed it for 


Alarbus, Iſmene was my dear and long-lamented wife. But ſay, 


my child! oh! ſay, to whoſe kind care I owe thy reſtoration to 

theſe arms? who firſt received my loved Itmine? who ſuccoured 
her diſtreſs ?? — “ Oſt', ſaid Louiſa, have I heard my mother, 
while the tears flowed plenteous to your memory, recount our 
ſhip-wreck, our wonderful eſcape, our ſubſequent diſtreſſes.— 
When we firſt reached that ſhore, which never I hoped to fee, 
would my dear mother ſay, Then, my Louiſa, I beheld myſelf 
in a far diſtant climate, triendleſs and poor; but Heaven, that 
| : loves 
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loves unhappy innocence, has almoners on earth: ſuch is Sali- 
nus; ſuch ſure he was, when in dry clothes he ſwathed thy ten- 
der limbs, and called the dimpled ſmile once more to grace thy 
cheek. Linde then, what act of friendſhip could his power 
command, that his will has not done? When I ſhall ceaſe to 
live, (and grief bears hard upon me,) be grateful, my Louiſa, for 
thy mother. I obeyed; and thou, dear Sire, accept it as an 
earneſt of my entice obedience. Still have my ſteps been guided 
by Salinus, ſince I wept my mother's death; and buſineſs called 
him to this glad iſle: with him I came to meet a father's bleſ- 
ſing. — “ Oh, Salinus ! my friend, my benefactor, (cried Alar- 
bus,) how ſhall [ expreſs to thee my grateful heart? How can 
the labour of my life repay thee ? How?“ —Salinus interrupted 
the effuſions of gratitude, The repayment, my friend, may be 
eaſily made: I am verging to the grave, and in the happineſs of 
my child is my only joy. The young couple, I am fare, will not 
oppoſe my defire : permit Philario to aſſimulate his fortunes to 
thoſe of the loved Louiſa : let the day which reſtores her to the 
beſt of fathers, unite him to the beſt of wives ; then will your 
debt of gratitude be fully paid, and I reſemble him who faves the 
diamond from the raging main, and wears it in his boſom.” 

«© My conſent can wait alone for the inclinations of my child, 

| (replied Alarbus,) and, whether I conſult the merits of your for, 
or the cheek of my Louiſa, either may obviate that delay, Per- 
mit me to retire : the memory of my Iſmene muſt be honoured 
and lamented; when I have paid a ſmall tribute to her merit, I 
will return to my child; and from thence let us ſtrive, Saliaus, 
who ſhall beſt expreſs the fond feelings of a parent's heart. 


—_ 


Same Particulars regarding the Gold Mines and Precious Stones 
found at Rio de Janciro, 4 Portugueze Set; /ement in the Sout he 
Seas. 


Ieutenant Cooke, in his late voyage round the world by or- 
der of his Majeſty to make diſcoveries in the Southern He- 
miſphere, thus ſpeaks of the Gold *. nes, &c, of Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 
The riches of this place conſiſt chiefly i in the mines, which 
we ſuppoſed to lie far up the country, though we could neuer 
learn where, or at what diſtance; tor the fituation is concealed 
as much as poſhble, and troops are continually employed in 
guarding the roads that lead to them. It is almoſt impoilivie for 
any man to get « light of them, except thoſe who are employed 
there ; and indecd the ſtrongeſt curioſity would ſcarcely induce 


any 
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any man to attempt it; for whoever is found upon the road to 


them, if he cannot give an 'undeniable evidence of his having 
bufineſs there, is immediately hanged up on the next tree. 
„Much gold is certainly brought from theſe mines; but at 


an expence of life that muſt ſtrike every man, to whom cuſtom 


has not made it familiar, with horror. No leſs than forty thou- 
ſand Negroes are annually imported, on the King's account, to 
dig the mines ; and we were credibly informed, that the laſt year 
but one before we arrived here, this number fell ſo ſhort, (pro- 


bably from ſome epidemic difeafe,) that twenty thouſand ore 


were draughted from the town of Rio. 
« Precious Stones are alſo found here in ſuch plenty, that a 


certain quantity only is allowed to be collected in a year: to col- 


lect this quantity, a number of people are ſent into the country 
where they are found ; and when it is got together, which ſome- 
times happens in a month, fometimes in lefs, and ſometimes in 
more, they return; and afrer that, whoever is found in theſe pre- 
cious diſtricts, on any —— before the 1 next you is immedi- 
oP 8 to death. a 


* 
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Eleftial maid ! propitious friend ! 
Queen of futurity, attend 


And crown my humble lines; N 
For Poets, like their Monarchs, raiſe . ©... vl 
On thee their pyramids of praiſe, Ren Bw 

And all their vaſt deſigns. — 


Madly impatient of a name, 
The rapid Bard aſpires to fame, 
His pilot thou alone 
But ah! what helpleſs ills betide 
The wretch who over-runs his ** 
To hail ambition's throne ! 


Yet bleſs'd by thee, what are the dreams 

Of nymphs aonian, or the ſtreams 

Of fabled Helicon ? 

Rich draughts from thy all-chearing fount 
Will lift us o'er Parnafſus* mount 


Vo heights beyond the ſun, 
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When o'er the unavailing ftrife 

Of man to ſweeten human life 
Unfriendly ftars prevail, 

E'en there, thy influence benign, 


Rich beam! will in depreflion ſhine, 


And turn the ſinking ſcale. 
When fierce Bellona calls to arms, 


Thy flame the martial hero warms, 


And ftrengthens in the field; 
Fluſh'd with ideal victory, 


His confidence is plac'd in thee, 


Beyond Minerva's ſhield, 
By thee inſpir'd, a hardy train 


Advent'rous plow the foaming main, 


And all its ſtorms defy ; 
Through thy perſpective glaſs they view 
The golden treaſures of Peru, 
heir own—in fancy's eye. 
Up-borne by thee, the ſinking State 
With patience bears th' enormous weight 
Luxurious miſchief lays; 
By thee, when ruin's deſtin d hand 
With ſtrokes deſtructive awe the land, 
We ſtill ſee happier days. 
At thy command the furrow'd field, 
The barren glebe rich treaſures yield, 
And lonely defarts ſmile 


Each ſweating peaſant, charm'd by thee, 
| Increafing golden crops can ſee, | 


To recompence his toil. 


Enwrapt in winter's frozen arms, 


When cold Aquarius opes in ſtorms 
_ His northern magazines, : 
By thee his rude aſſaults we bear, 
And fee advancing ſpring appear 
In all her flow'ry ſcenes. 


Thou, like the day's refulgent Lord, 


Thy | comforts doſt afford 


mpartial to the throngs 
From nights of woe to mid-day blaze, 


Affliction's ſons thy beam can raiſe, 


And fighs convert to ſong. 


No. 14. — And 


| bited, an incident happened of the comic kind. A bag-piper, 
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And thus, when conflicts wound the ſoul, 
When ſorrow's waves tempeſtuous roll, 
And blending ils annoy 
Upheld by thee, we baffle fate, 
And ſee a more auſpicious date 
T hat rouzes us to joy. 


Life, in its moſt exalted ſphere, 
Unbleſs'd by thee, is empty air, 
A bubble all at beſt 3 
For when the buſy ftrife is o'er, 
Hope lifts us to a farther ſhore, 
To an—eternal reſt ! 


By thee we more divinely ſpring 
Than on imagination. s wing, 
Or fancy's airy car; 
High o'er ætherial fields we rove, 
And trace the glorious realms above, 
Where Heav'n's bright legions are. 
But loſt to reaſon when we ſtray 
Thro' error's too frequented Ways 
To give our ballons ſco 
Then, like an ignis fatuus, = 
Deluſive flieſt, a phantom now! 
For what has vice to hope ? ? 
| Thro' ev'ry age thy friendly ray 
Has ſtill illumined all the — 4 
Were virtue ever trod; 
The great firſt cauſe of all things 8 
By thee has pointed to the Throne 
| Where bliſs proclaims the God! ' 
Then let me ever bend to thee, 
Parent of immortali 
And hail thy ſacred ſhrine ; 
O guide me to the happy ſhore 
Where thow ſhalt — 5 all thy pow'r 
To endleſs j Joys n : 
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A COMICAL INCIDENT. 


T the time of the dreadful plague in London, in 1665, in 
the midſt of the calamitous ſcene which was then exhi- 


ä 


* : — 


who happened to be exceſſively overcome with liquor, fell down 
ia the ſtreet, and there lay aſleep. In this condition he was found 


cally 
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'arly the next morning; and. being ſuppoſed to be a perſon who 
12d died of the plague, was accordingly taken up, and thrown 
ato a cart, and carried away amongſt ſome dead bodies. At laſt 
the honeſt piper awaked out of his ſleep, and it being about 
Jay-break, and he being muſically diſpoſed, and not knowing his 
ſituation, began very briſkly to play up a tune; which fo ſur- 


| prized the fellows that drove the cart, who could ſee nothing diſ- 
tinctly, that they betook. themſelves to their heels in a great 


fright, and ſwore they had taken up the Devil in the — of 
a dead man. | | 


ä — — * 
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The JouRNAL of a Vorand undertaken * Order of his [Re 


MaJesTY, for making DiscovERIESs towards the NORTH i 
POLE, by the Hon. Commodore Pres, and Capt. LuTWIDGE, 
in his Majeſty's Slocps Racehorſe and Carcaſe, &c. 


1 HIS undertaking was ſtrongly patronized by the firſt Lord 


of the Admiralty, and great care taken in the fitting out 
the ſhips, and for the pre ſervation of the men. The particulars 
reſpecting the latter are as follow: 


„ HIS Lordſhip was not leſs careful to » previde for the com- 


fortable ſubſiſtence of the men, than for the preſervation of their 
lives, by his wiſe directions in equipping their ſhips. His firſt 


care was, to iſſue orders for killing and curing a ſufficient quan- 


_ tity of beef and pork in the beſt manner poſſible, that their pro- 


viſions might be good and freſh ; and his next, to cauſe one hune 


dred butts of porter to be brewed with the beſt malt and hops, 
that they might have proper drink to fortify them againit the ri- 


gour of the climate they were about to paſs, Their peaſe, oat- 
meal, rice, and molaſſes, were all provided with equal care ; and 
when all things were in readineſs, the beer was ttow d in the 
holds, and the vacancies filled up with coals, which ferved as bal» 
laſt, that firing might not be wanting to warm and dry them 
when cold, or wet with labour, or with watching. Add to this, 
that a double quantity of ſpirits were put on board, with a large 
proportion of wine, vinegar, muſtard, &c. and what, we relieve, 


was never before thought of in the Etting out of any King's 


ſhips, a conſiderable quantity of tra and ſugar for the ſick, in 


| caſe any ſhould be ſeized with that dreadful diſorder which ren- 


dered ſhip proviſions loathſome to Capt. ſames's men, who were 


conſtrained to winter in Charlton Iſland in 1632. Theſe men 


fell fick, and had fore mouths, and could neither eat beef, pork, 


fiſh, nor pottage: the Surgeon was every morning and evening 


obliged to pick their teeth, and cut away the pieces of cotten 
fic from their gums, yet they could eat noching but bread 
4S 3 | | pounded 
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pounded in a mortar, and fried in oil, on which they ſubſiſted for 
ſeveral months, In caſe of accidents of this kind, and that tea 
ſhould fail to anſwer the purpoſes of nouriſhment, a quantity of 
portable ſoup was likewiſe provided : and, to compleat the whole, 
a ſtock of warm cloathing was laid in, conſiſting of ſix fear- 
naught jackets for each man, two milled caps, two pair of fear- 


nought trowſers, four pair of milled ſtockings, and an excellent 


pair of boots, with a dozen pair of milled mitts, two cotton 
ſhirts, and two handkerchiefs.” e | 

This voyage was beyun on the 3d of June, 1773, and the 
ſhips returned to Deptford on the zoth of September following. 
The reſult of this voyage was, that no paſſage would ever be 


found practicable, on account of the ice, to anſwer the purpoſes 
of commerce by the North-Eaft paſſage, whatever poſfibilizy 


there may be of ſuch a paſſage. The following is the de- 
ſcription given of Smearingburgh harbour in Spitſbergen:; 


“ Tueſday, July 13, the weather being clear and calm, and a 


ſtrong eaſterly current ſetting in, at Eight in the evening they 
came to with their ſtream anchors and hauſers in forty fathoms 

water; but at Nine a breeze ſpringing up from the eaſtward, 
they weighed, and next day came to an anchor in Smearingburgh 
harbour. Cloven Cliff eaſt one half ſouth one mile. Weſt point 


of Voogle land north-north-weſt one half weſt, diſtant one mile 


and 2 half; ſoundings fifteen fathom, ſandy bottom. : 
Here they remained between five and fix days, to take in fr 
water; during which time our journaliſt was employed in ſur- 
veying the country, which to a ſtranger had a very awful and ro- 
mantic appearance. ' Ee, 
The country is ſtoney, and, as far as can be ſeen, full of moun- 
tains, precipices and rocks. Between theſe are hills of ice, ge- 
nerated, as it ſhould ſeem, by the torrents that flow from the 


melting of the ſnow on the ſides of thoſe towering elevations ;_ 


which being once congealed, are continually increaſed by the 


ſnow in winter, and the rain in ſummer, which often freezes as 


ſoon as it falls. Of the ice hills there are ſeven that more par- 
ticularly attract the notice of a ſtranger : theſe are known by the 


name of the Seven Ice-Burgs, and are thought to be the higheſt 


of the kind in that country. When the air is clear, and the ſun 
ſhines full upon theſe mountains, the proſpect is inconceivably 
brilliant. They ſometimes put on the bright glow of the even- 


ing rays of the ſetting ſun, when reflected upon glaſs, at his going 


down : ſometimes they appear of a bright blue, like ſapphire, 
and ſometimes like the variable colours of a priſm, exceeding in 


luſtre the richeſt gems in the world, diſpoſed in ſhapes wonderful 


| 
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to behold, all glittering with a luſtre that dazzles the eye, and 
fills the air with aſtoniſhing brightneſs. 
Smearingburgh harbour, where they landed, was firſt diſco- 


o 


vered by the Dutch. H re they erected ſheds and convenicucies 


for boiling the oil from the fat of the whales, inſtead of barre}. 
ling it up to be boiled at home. Here alſo, allured by the hope 
of gain, they built a village, and endeavoured to fix a colony; 


but the firſt ſettlers all perithed in the enſuing winter, The re- 


mains of the village may be traced to this day; and their ſtoves, 
kettles, kardels, troughs, ovens, and other implements, remained 
in the ſhape of ſolid ice long after the utenfils them(c]ves were 
decayed, Our voyagers were told, that the Ruſſians have latel 
attempted the ſame thing, and that ten out of fitteen periſhed laſt 
winter in this ſecond attempt. LE, 
Where every object is new, it is not eaſy for a ſtranger to fix 
which firſt to admire. The rocks are ſtriking objects: before a 
ſtorm they exhibit a fiery appearance, and the ſun looks pale 
upon them, the ſnow giving the air a bright reflection. Their 
ſummits are almoſt always involved in clouds, ſo that it is but 
juſt poſſible to ſee the tops of them. Some of theſe rocks are 


| but one ſtone from bottom to top, appearing like an old decayed 


ruin, Others conſiſt of huge maſles, veined differently, like mar- 
ble, with red, white, and yellow ; and probably, were they to be 


| ſawed and poliſhed, would equal, if not excel, the fineſt Egyp- 


tian marble we now ſo much admire. Perhaps the diſtance and 


danger of carrying large blocks of ſtones, may be the reaſon that 


no trials have been made to manufacture them. On the ſouther] 
and weſterly ſides of theſe rocks grow all the plants, herbs, and 


moſſes, peculiar to this country: on the northerly and eaſterly 
_ fides the wind ſtrikes ſo cold when it blows from theſe quarters, 


that it periſhes every kind of vegetable, Theſe plants grow to 


perie&ion in a very ſhort time. Till the middle of May the 
whole country is locked up in ice: about the beginning of July 
the plants are in flower, and about the latter end of the ame 


month, or beginning of Auguit, they have perfected their ed, 
The carth owes its fertility, in a great mealure, to the dung of 


birds, who build and breed their young here in the ſummer, and 


in the winter repair to more favourable climates. 
The rocks and precipices are full of {{yes and clefts, which 


afford convenient harbour for birds to lay their eggs, and breed 


their young in fafety. Moſt of theſe birds are water-fowl, and 

ſeek their food ia the ſez, The water-fowl eat ſtrong and fiſhy, 

and their fat is not to be endured, They are to numerous about 

the rocks, as ſometimes to darken the air when they rie in flocks ; 

and they ſcream to horribly, that the rocks ring with thei; noſe, 
| i he 


®. - 
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The ice-bird is a very beautiful little bird, but very rare. He 
is in ſize and ſhape like a turtle-dove ; but his plumage, when 
the ſun ſhines upon him, is of a bright yellow, like the golden 
ring in the peacock.'s s tail, and almoſt dazzles the eye to look 
upon it. 

"The other inhabitants of this forlorn country are white bears, 
deer, and foxes. How theſe creatures can ſubſiſt in the winter, 
when the whole earth is covered with ſnow, and the fea locked 
up in ice, is hardly to be conceived, It bas been ſaid, indeed, 
that when the ocean is all frozen over, and no ſuſtenance to be | 
procured in this country, they travel ſoutherly tothe warmer cli- 
mates, where food proper for them abounds in the immenſe foreſts 
of the northern continent, The bear is by far the beſt accom- 


modated to the climate of which he is an inhabitant; he is 


equally at home on land and water, and hunts diligently for his 
prey in both. In ſummer he finds plenty of food from the refuſe 
of the whales, ſea-horſes and ſeals, which is thrown into the ſea 


by the whalers, and cover the ſhores during the time of whaling z 


and they have beſides a wonderful ſagacity in ſmelling out the 
carcaſes of the dead, let them be ever ſo deeply buried in the 
earth, or covered with frones. The dead, therefore, that annu- 
ally are buried here, may contribute, in ſome degree, to the ſuſ- 
tenance of a few of theſe creatures in winter, 

The foxes differ little in ſhape from thoſe we are ee : 
with, but in colour there is no ſimilitude: their heads are black, 
and Subs bodies white, 

The Dutch ſeamen report, that when they are e hungry they 


will feign themſelves dead, and when the ravenous birds come to 


feed upon them, they riſe and make them their prey. 
But the moſt wonderful thing of all is, how the deer can ſur- 
vive an eight months famine. Like our's, they feed upon nothing 


that can be perceived but the vegetables which the earth ſpon- 
| taneouſly produces; and yet, for eight months in the year, the 


earth produces neither plant, herb, ſhrub, or blade of any kind of 
graſs whatever. They are, e but thinly clothed for ſo ſe- 
vere a climate; and, what ſeems ſtill worſe, there is not a buſh 


to be {een to ſhelter them within the diftance that any man has 


yet diſcovered,” 


2 


A on Bo 2 5 7 
[From Political Arithmetic, by A. Younge, Eſq; juſt publiſhed.] 


Spot of ground in a garden at Kew was dug by their Royal 

A Highneſſes the Prince of Wales and Biſhop of Oſnabrug : 

they foes it with wheat; they attended the growth 1 their 
ittle 
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little crop, weeded, reaped, and harveſted it : they threſhed out 
the corn, and ſeparated it from the chaff ; and at this period of 
their labour were 7 to reflect, from their own experience, on 
the various labour and attention of the farmer. Nor did this ad= 
mirable leſſon ſtop here: the Princes not only raiſed the crop, but 
they alſo ground it; and having parted the bran from the meal, 
attended tothe whole proceſs of making it into bread, This bread, 
it may be imagined, was eaten with no flight reliſh : the King 
and Queen partook of the philoſophical repaſt, and beheld wi 
pleaſure the very amuſements of their children rendered the ſource 
of uſeful knowledge. —An inftance, and no trifling one, that a 
great Nobleman, [the Earl of Holderneſſe] from having attended 


to agriculture, is ſo much the better qualified to e the 
education of a Prince. 


ANECDOTE of King ' GEO RGE the Song. 

URING the ſiege of Fort St. Philip, a young Lieutenant 

of the marines was fo unhappy as to loſe both his legs by 
a chain-ſhot. In this miſerable and helpleſs condition he was 
conveyed by the firſt opportunity to England, and a memorial of 
his caſe preſented to an honourable Board, in order to obtain ſome 
additional confideration. to the narrow ſtipend of half- pay. The 
honourable Board pitied the youth, but diſregarded the petition, 
Major Maſon had the poor Lieutenant conducted to Court on a 
public day in his uniform; where, poſted in the guard-room, 
and ſupported by two of his brother Officers, he cried out, as 
the King was paſſing through to the drawing-room, Behold, great 
Sire, a man who refuſes to bend his knee to you ; he has loft bath in 
your ſervice. The King, ftruck no leis by the ſingularity of this 
addreſs, than the melancholy obje& before him, ſtopped, and 
| haſtily demanded what had been done for him. Half-pay, (replied 
the Lieutenant,) and pleaſe your Majeſty, — H, Jy en 't, faid the 
King, ſhaking his head, and ſhewing every mark of high diſ- 
pleaſure, but let me ſee you again next levee-day.— Ihe Lieutenant 
did not fail to appear at the place ot affignation, when he received 
from the immediate hands of Royalty five hundred pounds ſmart 
money, and an appointment of two hundred a you to be paid 
— ſo long as he lived. 


——— 
* 


On the Danger of reading 8 


N Richmond Green, her heart unknown to guilty 
With her fair mother, fair Liſetta © welt, 
From books ſhe yet had learnt but littie more, 
Than ſcraps of ſtrange unfaſhionabſe lore ; 
V irtue, ſhe thought, was virtue's own reward 
And true Religion was her trucit guard, 
Taught to revere her God—his laws obey— 
Were trifles which the practis'd ev'ry day; And 


„* 


. 


— 
8 * . * * 
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She found unrival'd eaſe was all in all. 


5 Along the borders of a faithleſs ſhore; 
And in the arms of innocence ſecure, 


Let love's myſterious art reform your mind; 


Which marks the various links of mem'ry's chain, 
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And as ſhe ne'er had glitter'd at a ball, 


Such was the conduct of her early days 

She gain'd no envy—and ſhe ſought no praiſe, 
Happy Liſetta! who could, thus ſedate, 

Smile at the tinſel foppery of State; 

Who could with cold indiff*rence, thus ſerene, 


Trace, like the Stoick, pleaſure's flow'ry ſcene ; 


Happy Liſctta! when the winged hour 


Brought not the gleam, the tranfient gleam, of pow'r; 


When the frail bark your ſteady virtue bore 


Of guilty pleaſure *ſcap'd the pleaſing lore. 
Mark now the ſequel of the tale, ye fair 


Dangers enſue from tr:ifles light as air. 


*T was in the month, the wanton month, of May, 


When riſing nature leads the thoughts aſtray ; 


When the blood bubbles in the ſwelling veins, 


And paſſion champs the bit of virtue's reins; 
Chance had convey'd, to variegate the ſcene, 


Rouſſeau's new Eloiſe to Richmond Green; 


When Curioſity, with eager look, 


Skim'd o'er the page, and thus the maid beſpoke : 
© Leave, leave, Liſetta, the dull muſty rules 


Which Prudence taught you in her formal ſchools ; 
| Leave to the cold and unimpaſſion'd heart 


Reaſon's trite eſſays ſagely to impart. 
For you a diff rent taſk is now aſſign d— 


O'zr all your thoughts let love alone preſide, 
Paffion the pilot, and your will the guide.“ 
Thus the ſoft tale, in tender accents told, | 
(Form'd to beguile the young, and fire the old,) 
Seiz'd her warm boſom, led her thoughts 7. 
And ſtole her ſimple, trembling heart away. 
To Heav'n no longer now ſhe turns her eyes 
She melts like Julia, and like Julia dies ; 
Reads the lewd Novel, till her heart approves 
The name of Miſtreſs to the man ſhe loves. 
Engraven on the tablet of the brain, 
Be fa Lifetta's fate in time beware 
Ve trifling maids! and ſhun the dang'rous ſnare. 
If deaf-to precept, from example learn, | 
The mind, when once inflam'd, will ftronger burn. 


Tux 
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Tate HARLEQUIN., 


Some like at CLUBS and ROUTS to talk aloud » 
1 hate a noiſe, and I deteſt a crowd, 


Hermit, a very philoſopher, may be dragged, in ſpite of the 
apathy of his conſtitution, from his cell, to follow a pretty 
woman. Beauty will make an old ſenator paint, and drag forth 
tender-feeted phyſicians to dance. 5 
Nothing but captivating beauty could have ſeduced me to the 
dull parade of a 7cut of what is called good company. Good 
company is ſurely much miftaken : the meaning of good com- 
pany is an affembly of all the courteous, well-dreſſed rich whores 
and rogues in London, dukes, ducheſſes, lords, ladies, knights, &c. 
Theſe are valued according to their fortunes and their ranks, and 
the more of theſe various venal proftitutes that you can collect 
together, the more faſhionable and brilliant will be your raut, To 
one of theſe hubble-bubble ſcenes did I follow the ſilken ſteps of 
a lovely velvet wanton, wherein our approach was announced by 
a thundering peal at the door, with a variety of new notes upon 
the knocker ; and a fellow, with a voice as ſtrong as a boatſwain, 
proclaimed our names as loud as he could bawl. We entered, 
bowed, courteſied, enquired after the lady of the houſe, and took 
our chairs among a ſet of fine figures, that neither knew us, nor 
we defired to know. The lady of the houſe walked around the 
ſparkling mob with cards for the viſitors to draw for quadrille, I 
took my chance at cards with a dowager, that ſeemed by her be- 
| haviour to make Hoyle her only ſtudy, and playing a ſcience 
and her profeſſion. The other people who formed this party 
were eaſy, well-bred and ſenſible, and the ſecond lady in particu- 
lar ſeemed miſtreſs of every virtue, but unacquainted with the 
tigid laws and rules of quadrille, which frequently laid her open 
to the invectives of the harſh vixen dowager, who began with the 
ſtricteſt rule, inſiſting upon it that the ombre ſhould get four 
tricks. This rather put the reſt of the table upon their guard, 
and, to their high pleaſure and entertainment, no perſon through. 
the play of the evening ſuffered by this rule but herſelf, being 
half a dozen times, to their no ſmall delight, coadilled. 
The freeting and peeviſh diſpoſition of this walnut dame at 
length began to be ſo very apparent, that falling herſelf into the 
toils which ſhe had prepared for others, ſo exaſperated her temper, - 
that ſhe roſe in a paſſion and quitted the room, 3 
The reſt of the company was not leſs motley than my Harle- 
quin's coat ; and when I thought the buſineſs and ceremonies of 
of the evening were concluded, behold ! to my aſtoniſhment, 
a freſh croud burſt in upon us, and only made their courteſtes, 
enquired after the health of the maſter of the family, confeiled 
No. 14. 5 ME , theic 
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their fatigues, having already been at two drums before, and the 
had now two more public viſits to pay—hoped they would be ex- 
cuſed, and ſo ſwung down to their chairs, amidſt the roaring of 
footmen to prepare their carriages, the ſmoke of links, and the 
noiſe of ſervants, whoſe impudence is * ſurpaſſed by the very 
maſters they ſerve. 

Theſe laſt viſitors I concluded to be only cruiſers, that came to 
reconnoitre the company, to diſcover of what complexion we were, 
and to make their reports accordingly ; but indeed, when I con- 
fider the appearance of theſe reconnoitring ladies, I do not allow 
them to have any right of tak ing ſuch liberties. But human na- 
ture is ſo blind to its own imperfections, that a creature, as de- 
formed as Xſop or Therſites, will rail at a beauty, and detract from 
the virtues of an angel. One of theſe ladies was about three feet 
and a half high, crooked as a cork-fcrew, black as a blacking- ball, 


wrinkled as a fick ape, craggy as the ſign of the Skeleton Mare, 


and yet the deformed creature had loaded herſelf with gold and 
diamonds, and took every method to convince you, that ſhe drove 
a coach and four, and that ſhe hated any perſon that would plzy 


for leſs than half a crown a fiſh at quadrille, 


Her companion was taller and ſmaller, drefſed in as many co- 
lours as a gold- finch, and fo bedizened withjewels, that ſhe looked 
as if Cox had lent her his Muſeum for a night, by way of in- 
viting the tardy world to buy his tickets. When ſhe firſt ap- 
proached, it was in ſuch a girliſh way, and ſo much on the fan- 
taſtic toe, that I took her for a miſs in her teens: when, upon 
nearer ken, to my amazement, I found her to be at leaſt fifty, 
with a face as ſallow as a Bengal-poifoned Nabob, whereon the 
plough of Riot had made furrows of the deepeſt trench, 

I could not forbear reflecting on the abſurdity of this mode of 
viſiting, in which there is neither reſpect, regard, love, friend- 
ſhip, nor affection. 

The company is huddled together by an univerſal diſcharge 
of cards of invitation amongſt the whole circle of your friends, 
which bring people together who deteſt each other ; but in the 
croud of the hour their animoſities and deteſtations are buried, In 
ſhort, it is a ridiculous checqueres ſcene, where all come to ſre and 
to be ſccn. All conviviality is deſtro) el, vice and virtue are pro- 

miſcucuſly mingled, and in the language of the world, and the 
on of the day—an hour is murder ed, that tente people cannot 
convenicntiy conquer otherwiſe, 

The great art of meking life pleaſing, and large or ſma'l com- 
panies agrecable to each other, is by a happy collection of one's 
friends and acquaintance, that the ſelection may be of that happy 
fort, that no perſon may be in the leaſt diſagreeable to another. In 
ſuch a calc, the company will wear every plcatinys ſmile, and Har- 


moi y 


tality, and ſhew and pomp to ſincerity and love, 
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mony will triumphantly reign over every countenance. On the 
contrary, the natural ſpirits are damped, and jealouſy and ſuſpicion 
take place of mirth and good nature, 

But there is ſuch a frippery in our manners, ſuch a luxury in 
our expences, and ſuch a volatility in our general conduc, that 
all the natural plain confidence, which ſubſiſted in this iſle origi- 
nally, is thrown down, and paltry parade now ſucceeds to hoſpi- 


CC 


THOUGHTS on ſeveral Subjects. 


1 and Exerciſe are the two pillars by which life is 


men alive. 


[ 
| 


ä 


firmly ſupported: take away theſe props, and I would not 
inſure you for a twelvemonth. Zo 15 : 
No paſſion is more miſtaken than Pride: a ſtiffneſs in his gait, 
and a ſolid ſeriouſneſs in his features, will often make him appear 
unſufferably haughty, and inflexibly auſtere, whom, at the firſt. 
opening of his lips, you pronounce to be one of the beſt-natured 


„c So difficult it is to trace 
„The mind's conſtruction in the face.“ 


When we take a view of others, and when we ſurvey our- 


ſelves, we make uſe of very different glaſſes ; the greateſt magni- 


fiers we can get for the faults of the former, but the ſmalleſt 
diminiſhers for the imperfections of the latter. 
To find imperfectneſs in others, I fear, 
The beſt are, at times, but too prone ; 
While the more in the eye of out brother is clear, 

5 We ne'er think of the beam in our own, | 
What falſe ideas have thoſe painters ot religion who exhibit 
her not in the dreſs of an angel, but the drapery ot a devii ?—lf 
the preacher, who, in order to fill his hearers with devotiun, 


drives them to deſpair, and urges the neceifity of their being 


miſerable here, before they can be happy hercatcer, thinks there- 
by he enforces the precepts, or follows the exa.nj'c vi his Divine 


_ Maſter, he is groſly miſtacen, and almoſt every Hage of the New 


Teftament will controvert his doctrine, and condemn nis con- 


* 
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Ax ECDOTE of AUGUSILUS CASA& 


A Vevftus Cæſar hearing it related that Alexander th. Great, 
when he had aimoſt finiſhed bis conqueſts, was very ſolici- 


tous to know how he ſhould employ himſelf afterwards, made 
oy 213 tis 


* 
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this remark ; That he wondered at the expreflion of that Great 
Prince, which ſeemed to intimate his opinion, that there was leſs 


diligence to be uſed, leſs fatigue to be undergone in the well or- 


dering and due adminiſtration, once obtained, than in the acqui- 


ſition of it. | 5 
To rule in the hearts, and to reign in the affections of his peo- 


ple, is the greateſt happineſs of a Prince, and to want them makes 


his Throne uneaſy, and his Crown a burthen, 


It was a pleaſant anſwer Stilpe the Philoſopher gave to Deme- 


trius, King of Macedonia, after the taking and ſpoiling Megara: 
the King aſked the Philoſopher, whether he had loſt any thing 
that was his ? No, Sir, replied he, for war cannot ſpoil virtue, 


W _ 1 
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On BEN EFICEN C E. 
Sijis in themſelves conf;ft not, odd or even ; 
But in the will and manner how they're given, 


ſ 


Know nothing which reflects greater luſtre on a candid and 


ingenious mind, than the conferring a favour with a 


grace: this meets, as it were, the petition half way, and fully 
juſtifies that fine antient proverb, He gives twice, who gives quickly, 


Hence it plainly appears, that we are not born for ourſelves only, 


but, by the very condition of our nature, are obliged to conſe- 


ſecrate our lives to the ſervice of others; it is a reciprocal debt, 


from which no man is free: every man owes ſomething to his 
friends, more to his relations, but moſt of all to the public good, 
There ariſes an inexpreſſible pleaſure from doing good offices, 


though to a ſtranger, or even to an enemy : nature has endued 


us with generous principles, if we will but take care to cultivate 
and exerciſe tbem; and whoever acts contrary to this maxim, 
has corrupted his very ſoul : and yet, how ſtrange is it to ſee the 
degeneracy of mankind in this point! inſomuch, that ſome men 


have almoſt forſaken their humanity, and changed nature with 


the very Savages, juſt as if our reaſon was only given us to teach 
us the moſt refined methods of impiety, and to be a more exqui- 


ite ſpur to vice. How many regions will people muſter up to 


get rid of us! And thoſe who have had the greateſt ſhare of our 
favours, arc, cruelly and ungratefully, too apt to count our lives 


but 2 grievance, and would be glad to ſee an end of them: how- 
ever, that we may ſhew Chriftianity in its true luſtre, even this 


batc ingratitude ſhould not affect our minds too much. We muſt 


endeavour to keep our temper, wiſh the world well, and part 
friendly with every body. The world would be happy indeed, if 


men's true incumbrances in minding the ene thing nerdſu only, 
hindered them from ſerving their neighbours, Bat there's no- 


thing 
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thing more common, than for people who live at eaſe, to pretend 
impediments which they have not, when they are deſited to aſſiſt 
another, thus aggravating their unkindneſs with a falſity, The 
diviſion of benefactors may very truly and juſtly be ſaid to be of 
three ſorts; the firſt, and moſt numerous GoW-a-days, is thoſe 
who place to their accounts the good which they have don“ for 
another, that they may be afterwards recompenſed, like the Pub- 
licans in the Goſpel. The deeds of ſuch men may be fairly 
termed, henefactions lent out at intereft the ſecond is, thoſe who, 
though they expect not a recompence, yet pride themſelves, and 
are pleaſed in ſaying, I have fo many debtors, I have this advantage 
of them, that they are obliged to me : the third is, thoſe (aud God 
EO but too few of them!) who, forgetting the good offices 
they have already done, ſtill continue them daily, and ſtudy how 


they may be always ſerviceable to their fellow- creatures, without 


reproaching any man, or even inwardly reflecting on what is paſt, 
with not the leaſt tincture of affectation or ſeeret pride. 


* . 1 
— * 


JJ x 
IRTUE ! thou celeſtial maid, 
Come and let me ſhare thy aid: 
Fire, O fire my ardent foul ; 

 Ev'ry low defire controul. 

Virtue ! fource of calmeſt eaſe, 
Nothing, without thee, can pleaſe ; 
Choicett gift of gracious heav'n, 

Choiceſt gift to mortals giv'n. 
Ah! without thee what avails 
Summer's gentle, balmy gales ! 
What avails the daiſied mead ! 
W hat avails the fragrant ſhade ! 
Bootleſs is the thruſhes ſong, 
Bootleſs all the choral throng; 
Heav'nly Goddeſs, without thee, 
Joyleſs is their melody. 
But with thee, the rugged way 
Of adverſity is gay: „ 
Thou canſt ſooth the ſwelling breaſt, 
By calamity, oppreſmm. 
When care retreats with wrinkled brow, 
And health and wealth and pleaſure flow ; 
Thou ſole cauſt teach us how to prize 
Theſe flecting, ſublunary joys. - 
Fair virtue ! calmly ſmiling pow'r! 
Wat me to thy ſilvan bower 
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There, my raptur'd thought inſpire, 
While, to thee, I ftrike the lyre ! 

Heav'nly Goddets, well I know, 
That no ſullen torm of woe, 
T hat no fable pinion'd care, 
In thy manfion may appear. 

Well ween, that peace of mind, 
T by daughter born, to bleſs mankind, 
Ever more attends on thee, | 
With the blithe Euphroſyne. 
_ Friendſhip, with the myrtle crown'd, 
In thy bow'r is ever found: 
Craft her air aſſumes in vain, 
In flow'ry vice's wanton train, 

But ha! what form fo heav'nly fair 
Approaches with that careleſs air! $ 
Lo! virtue ſmiles : I ſee, þ ſees 
Divine Amonia, it is the: 
Woulaſt thou now, 3 grant mine aid, 
And whiſper to the lovely maid, 
That eagerly her ſteps I tend, 
_ She'll lane, and all my Cares will end! * 


4 E N 1 G M A, S Alicia. 
Ne of beauty, i innocence, and youth, 


Free from the flatt'rer's arts of injured truth; 

With a fond parent I ſpent my early days, 

Unknown to envy, and unknown to praiſe, 

But, ah ! hard fate, torn from my mother's arms, 

Juſt in the bloom of youth, when all charms 
Are proftituted to man's lawleſs will, | 
And La victim ſtand to future ill. 

But in the ſummer oft you ſee me rove 
With Delia, or with Strephon, to ſome grove, ; 
Or public place; now flatter'd, now carets'd, 
Now envy'd ; oft in pink and crimſon dreſt. 

But mark the change! I late fo young and gay, 

Am now transform'd, and muſt {like all men) pay 
Te debt of nature, I wither, fade, and die; 

Then to th? homes am dura. or on ſome 8 lie. 


— ————ů— . — 1 — þ 


A avettion 1 J. B. 8 


DMI being at fea, and bound to an iſland in the Weſtern 
ocean, I loſt my journal; but this I well remember, I was 
2 | 5 two 


28 - . > 8 * . ny N 1 | p * 1 * * F 
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two days before in latitude 47 deg 20 min. N. and from that 
time my courſe (after allowances) have been S. 32 deg, W. and 
my diſtance, multiply latitude and departure into one ſum, 441 
miles. I demand them ſeperately, with the latitude come e. 2 


I 


—— 


FF QV ESTI O N, by a Shipwright., 


Ship in latitude, 50 degrees North, ſails between the Such 
and Weſt till her diſtance exceeds her difference of latitude 
by 22 minutes, and her departure by 63 minutes. The latitude 
come to, diftance, difference of latitude, and departure, is re- 
quired ? | 


QUESTIONS S, Philocles. 
IN what ſtate does a man find moſt happineſs, in the cottage, 
or the palace? „„ 1 
IS an avaritious man, or a ſpendthrift, moſt to be deſpiſed? 


— —„ 


QUESTIONS, ty 2. 0. 
HREE men had an equal ſhare of à piece of land of the 


following dimenſions, viz, Length of each fi ie, 45 chains“ 


and 15 links; breadth at one end, 25 chains and 22 links; 


breadth at the other end, 20 chains and 20 links. — I demand the 
length of each man's ſhare from the wideſt end, and the content 
of the whole piece of land? | > 


A Fruftum of a pyramid (ſuppoſed) whoſe breadth at the top 


1s 15 inches, and length 17 inches; breadth at bottom is 19 
inches, length 23 inches, and depth 32 inches z—I demand 


the content in ale gallons? 


A Gentleman had a waſte piece of ground in a malt-houſe, in 
the form of a pentagon, each ſide 60 4; defires to know the di- 


ameter of a circle, or ſide of a ſquare of the greateſt area, for w_ 
_ ciſtern to be made on that waſte piece of ground? The thickneſs 


of the ciſtern to be two inches, 


* Gunter's Chains. 


ä — 


— 


Anſwer, by a Shipwright, 79 te Queſtion of J. S. of Membury, 
3 AIs ſerted Hay 21. 
38 dimenſions given, it is preſumed the following method 
(as leid down in Mungo Murray's Abrilegment of *. Du- 
haac}'s Practical Treatiſe of daip-buildiag) will give tne rea of 
the cooler, viz. add all the breadths together, except the fr { and 
the laſf, of which add only one lelf; the ſum multiplied by the 
| dit ice 
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diftance between them gives the area of that part intercepted be- 
tween the firſt and laſt ordinate ; then the area of the two tri- 
angles at each end being found, "and added to that before found, 
gives the whole area of the cooler, &c. See the work, 


inch. parts. | | inches 
Half the firſt ordinate is 4-05 Firft triangle, perpen- 
Second - 18.40 dicular, - 
Tnird 24 60 Multiply by 1-half the 
Fourth — 31. 50 baſe — 405 
Fifth - 35.00 | | — 
Sixth 39-39 The area, = 12.15 
Seventh 40.00 . 
Eightàhngg 42 20 inches 
Ninth - 43.70 Second triangle, 3 
| Tenth - 42.80 Multiply by - 9.65 
Eleventh - 39.90 — 


Twelfth - 3400 The area, - 26.95 


Half the Thirteenth is 9.65 
406.10 
Multplied by the diſtance 1 
Area between the firſt & laſt 2436.6 ordinate, 
To this add the area of the? 12.15 
two triangles, - 5 28. 95 
. 2477.70 
; Multiply by the mean depth | . 


1238850 
222993 


2256 


| Pubic inch in an 282 | 23538.150 * 46 2 required, 7 


978 
846 
1 
1128 
OY 
1092 


243. 


©. Wo mi cor Beaten ts Lent Royal _ I 
for the method of gauging irregular figures of this fort, = page * 
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Some Particulars of the LITE of Dr. JOHN RADCLIFFE, 

talen from a Work now publiſhing, entitled, BRITIeH BToGRA- 

PHY ; or, An accurate and impartial Account of the Lives and 
Writings of eminent Perſons in Great Britain and Ireland. 


KLEIZHRHE name of the celebrated Phyſician, Dr. Rad- 
ya cliffe, is known in every part of the kingdom, and 
1 M therefore we imagine ſome remarkable particulars 
s concerning him will be pleaſing to our readers in 
XX xt general. BO 5 
JOHN RAD CI. IF FE was the fon of George Radcliffe, 
and was born at Wakefield in Yorkſhire, in the year 1650. As 
1 hiũs father had but a ſmall eſtate, and was encumbered with a nu- 
| merous family, he did not intend to give any of his children a 
learned education; but ſome of the neighbouring Gentry and 
Clergy obſerving his ſon John to have a very promiſing genius, 
perſuaded him to breed him a ſcholar. Accordingly he was firſt 
| ſent to the grammar-ſchool at Wakefield, from whence he was 
removed to Univerfity-College, Oxford, where he was admitted 
as a Battler, which is a ſtation between a Commoner and a Ser- 
vitor, He took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and was after- 
wards elected Fellow of Lincoln-College. He was now enabled 
by the income of his Fellowſhip, and ſome further allowance 
from his mother, who was now become a widow, to proſecute 
the ſtudy of phyſic, and to go through the neceſſary courſes of 
| botany, chemiſtry, and anatomy; in all which he is ſaid to have 
made a great progreſs. 3 3 Wet 
Ia 1672, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts, having per- 
formed the preparatory exerciſes with uncommon applauſe, Af- 
ter this, in conformity to the academical ſtatutes, he immediately 
* enrolled his name upon the phyſic line. It appears, however, 
that he did not much ſtudy the antient medical authors, but pre- 
No. 16. | 2U  ferted 


* 
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ferred the more judicious of modern writers, and particularly 
Dr. Willis, whoſe works he held in very high eſtimation. 
In 1675, Mr. Radcliffe proceeded Bachelor of Phyfic ; and as 


this degree gave him a right to practiſe in the Uniyefity, A 


not neglect to make uſe of that privilege. He ſoon acquired a 
very conſiderable degree of reputation as a ſueceſsful practitioner, 


though his method of treating his patients was very different from 


what was generally approved by the faculty. — 
He had very few books of any kind; ſo few, indeed, that the 
learned Dr. Ralph Bathurft, Preſident of Trinity-College, who 
was fond of his company, when he one day viſited him at his 
chambers in the Univerſity, aſked him, in a kind of ſurprize, 
„Where was his ſtudy ?” Upon which Radcliffe, pointiſig to 


« Radcliffe's library.” 1 


The reflections thrown out with a view to injure his reputation, 


did not prevent his having a very great practice, and which was 


attended with extraordinary ſucceſs, The ſmall-pox happened 


then to rage in and about Oxford, and proved fatal to great num- 


bers; but of thoſe who applied to Radcliffe, he recovered ſo 
many by a judicious uſe of the cool regimen, which was not then 
the faſhionable practice, that it greatly extended his fame. But 


the remarkable cure of the Lady of Sir Thomas Spencer, who 
lived about four miles from Oxford, ſet Radcliffe above the reach 
of all his competitors. That Lady had been under the hands of 


the moſt eminent medical practitioners at Oxford for ſome time, 
without receiving any benefit from their advice, and without. 
hopes of recovery, from a complication of diſtempers ; till Mr. 
Dormer, who had married her Ladyſhip's daughter, obtained 
her conſent to fend for Mr. Radcliffe ; which being accordingly 


done, his preſcriptions very happily ſet her upon her legs again 


in three weeks time, after ſhe had been in a languiſhing condition 


more than ſo many years; and reſtored a decayed conftitution in 


ſuch a manger to its wonted vigour, that the lived to a very grea i 
age. CER 5 ay great 
In 1684, having by his practice in Oxford, and the counties 


adjacent, acquired a very conſiderable ſum of money, he removed 
to London, and ſettled in Bow-ftreet, Covent-garde 
was extremely followed for his advice, his fame having reached 


the capital before he came thither himſelf; and he came into 


ſuch general repute, that there was ſcarcely ary caſe held worthy 
of a conſultation, to which Dr. Radcliffe was not called: fo 
that he had not been a year in town, before he got by his practice 
more than twenty guineas per diem, as his apothecary, Mr. Dan- 


dridge, who himſelf died worth 50,0001, by his means, has of- 


ten declar ed. | 
In 


n, where he 
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In 1686, the Princeſs Anne of Denmark appointed Dr. Rad- 
cliffe her principal phyſician. In 1688, when matters were car- 
rying on towards the introduction of Popery, and all the Court- 
influence was employed to gain new conyerts, Father Saunders, 
one of the Court Chaplains, and another Dominican, were com- | 
manded by King James II. to uſe their endeavours to bring Dr. 


Radcliffe over to their communion. They accordingly waited 


on him, and were very preſſing with him to ſave his ſoul, by em- 
bracing the Catholic religion ; without which, they told him, 
he was to expect no lefs than eternal damnation in the world to 


come. Radcliffe heard what they had to ſay for ſome time, and 


then told them, That he held himſelf obliged to his Majeſty for 


4 his charitable diſpoſitions to him, in ſending them to him on fo 


„good an account as the ſaving his ſoul, which he would endeg- 
s vour toſhew his acknowledgements of, by his duty and loyalty : 


* but if the King would be graciouſly pleaſe to let him jog on 


4 inthe ways he had been bred up in, during this life, he would 
run the riſque of incurring the penalties they threatened him 
„ with in that which was to come.” 


As King William had but an infirm conſtitution, and was ſub- 


ject to diſorders from a flux of rheum and an aſthma, Dr. Rad- 


cliffe, who was particularly diſtinguiſhed by his ſkill in the laſt- 
mentioned diſtemper, was very often called upon for his afſiſ- 
tance ; ſo that we are aſſured he was more than once heard to de- 
clare, That one year with another, for the firſt eleven years of 


„King William's reign, he cleared more than fix hundred gui- 
<6 neas for his bare attendance on his Majeſty's perſon, excluſive 
© of his great Officers.” 5 | 0 


In 1692, our Phyfician met with a very conſiderable loſs. 
Among others, he had contracted an acquaintance with Mr. 
Betterton : and this eminent tragedian, by the ſolicitation of a 
friend, had depoſited two thouſand pounds, ar, as others ſay, eight 
thouſand, as a venture in an interlaper that was about to ſet fail 
for the Eaft-Indies ; and having a proſpect of a very good re- 
turn, he communicated the affair to Dr. Radcliffe, who, agree- 


able to his propoſal, very readily laid down five thouſand pounds. 


The ſhip was ſucceſsful in the outward - bound paflage ; but 
having, to avoid the French privateers in her return home, furft 
put into Ireland, and then finding no convoy ready, ſet out for 


England without one, ſhe was taken by the Marquis de Nef- 


mond, with all her rich cargo, which amounted to more than 
120, oo l. This loſs, though an irreparable one to poor Better- 
ton, was not much regarded by Radcliffe ; for when the news of 
this diſaſter was brought him to the Bull-head tavern in Clare- 


market, where he was drinking with ſeveral perſons of rank, 


492 who 
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who condoled with him on the occafion, he, with a ſmiling 
countenance, and without baulking his glaſs, defired them to 
on with their toaſting and merriment, ſaying, ** he had no more 
& to do but go up two hundred and fifty pair of ſtairs to make 
„ himſelf whole again.“ | 
In 1693, Radcliffe, who *till then had expreſſed the greateſt 
averſion to matrimony, was, by the ſolicitations of his friends, 
induced to think of altering his condition; and the daughter of 
a a certain wealthy citizen was pitched upon for that end. The 
parents of the Jady, who was about twenty-four years of age, 
and their only child, very readily gave their conſent to the match, 
propoling to give fifteen thouſand pounds down, and the reſidue 
of their eſtate after their deceaſe, Accordingly viſits were made, 
and the match ſeemed to be in great forwardneſs; when an un- 
expected ſtop was put to it, by Dr. Radcliffe's diſcavering that 
his miſtreſs was with child. Upon which, without further cete- 
mony, he wrote the following letter to her father: 


Ts *© Bow-flreet, Covent-garden, May 19, 1693. 
*S1R,- 5 | os 
The honour of being allied to fo good and wealthy a perſon 
* as Mr. S——d, has puſhed me upon a diſcovery that may be 
* fatal to your quiet, and your daughter's reputation, if not 
** timely prevented. Mrs. Mary is a very deſerving gentlewo- 
man; but you muſt pardon me, if I think her by no means 
„fit to be my wife, ſince ſhe is another man's already, or ought 
““ to be. In a word, ſhe is no better, and no worſe, than actu- 
ally quick with child, which makes it neceſſary that ſhe be 
<< diſpoſed of to him that has the beſt claim to her affections. No 
doubt but you have power enough over her to bring her to con- 
4 feſſion, which is by no means the part of a phyſician. As for 
my part, I ſhall wiſh you much joy of a new ſon-in-law, 
* when known, ſince I am by no means qualified to be fo near of 
* kin. Hanging and marrying, I find, go by deſtiny; and I 
© might have been guilty of the firſt, had I not fo very narrowly 
*© eſcaped the laſt. My beſt ſervice to your daughter, whom [ 
can be of little uſe to as a phyſician, and of much leſs in the 
“ quality of a ſuitor, Her beſt way is to adviſe with a midwife 
6 for her ſafe delivery; and the perſon who has converſed with 
her, after the manner of women, for an humble ſervant. The 
daughter of ſo wealthy a gentleman as Mr. S——9, can never 
, wanta huſband ; therefore the ſooner you beſtow her, the bet- 
Fs ter, that the young Hang en Kelder may be born in wedlock, 
** and have the right of inheritance to ſq large a patrimony. 
#5 You'll excuſe me for being ſo very free with you; for though 


cannot 
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& J cannot have the honour to be your ſon-in-law, I ſhall ever 
|< take pride in being among the number of your friends ; who 
« am, « Sir, 
« Your moſt chekicnt ſervant, 
« JOHN RADCLIFFE. 125 


It appeared, upon a thorough examination into this affair, that 
the lady had been got with child by the book-keeper of her fa- 
ther, who was an eminent merchant ; and the old gentleman be- 
ing willing to make the beſt of the matter that it would bear, 
cauſed them to be privately married at the Fleet-chapel, as expe- 
ditiouſly as poſſible : and the merchant had the ſatisfaction, be- 
fore his death, to ſee his ſon-in-law, to whom he had made over 
his buſineſs, in a very thriving way; he having increaſed 5o0o0l. 
which he gave him with his daughter, to more than 30,000 ; and 
being father of a numerous and beautiful iſſue, to participate an 
eſtate valued at an hundred thouſand pounds, which the old 

entleman left amongſt them at his deceaſe, 

This failure in Dr. Radcliffe's matrimonial ſcheme, put him ſo 
much out of humour with the ſex, that he determined to make no 
future attempt of the ſame kind: and his diſlike againſt the la- 
dies aroſe to ſuch a height, that he often declared, he wiſhed for 

an Act of Parliament, whereby nurſes only ſhould be entitled 
<* to preſcribe to them,” But his averſion to the female ſex was 
far from creating the ſame in that ſex for him, ſince ſeveral ladies 
feigned themſelves ill to be viſited by him. Amongſt others, the 
; daughter of a Nobleman found means to acquaint him that ſhe 
had conceived a paſſion for him; but Radcliffe was fo far from 
returning it, that he privately communicated the matter to her 
father, and recommended it to his Lordſhip, that he would ſpee- 
dily provide a proper huſband for his daughter. 

n 1694, Queen Mary was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, which 
the Court phyſicians not being able to raiſe, Dr. Radcliffe was 
ſent for by the Council: upon peruſing the recipes, he told them, 

without ſeeing her Majeſty, that“ ſhe was a dead woman; for 
«© it was impoſſible to do any good in her caſe, where remedi ies 
< had been given that were ſo contrary to the nature of the diſ- 
< temper ; yet he would endeavour to do all that lay in him, to 
„give her ſome eaſe.” Accordingly the puſtules began to fill by 
a cordial julap he preſcribed for her Majeſty, which gave ſome 

' faint hopes of her recovery; but theſe ſoon vaniſhed, for Queen 
Mary died on the 28th of December, 1694. 

Some time after this, Dr. Radcliffe, who till then had kept 
| himſelf in the good graces of the Princeſs Anne of 8 
afterwards Queen Anne, loſt her favour by the uncourtlineſs of 
his behaviour, and his too great attachment to the bottle. Her 

Highneſs, 
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Highneſs, being indiſpoſed, had given orders that he ſhould be 
ſent for: in anſwer to which, he made a promiſe of coming to 
St. James's ſoon after; but as he did not make his appearance 
there, that meſſage was backed by another, importing, that ſhe 
was extremely ill, and deſcribing after what manner ſhe was 
ſeized. At which Radcliffe ſwore by his Maker, that her 
„ Highneſs's diſtemper was nothing but the vapours, and that 
© ſhe was in as good a ſtate of health as any woman breathing, 
© could ſhe but give into the belief of it.” But on his going to 
wait on the Princeſs not long after, he found that his freedom 
with her Highneſs had been highly reſented ; for offering to go 
into the preſence, he was ſtopped by an Officer in the anti-cham- 
ber, and told, that the Princeſs had no further occaſion for the 
* ſervices of a phyſician who would not obey her orders, and 
, that ſhe had made choice of Dr. Gibbons to ſucceed him in 
* the care of her health,” Radcliffe, who had but juſt quitted 
the tavern, returned again to his companions, and acquainted 
them with what had happened; ſaying, *©* that Nurſe Gibbons 
had gotten a new nurſery, which he by no means envied him 
<« the poſſeſſion of, ſince his capacity was only equal to the ail- 
< ments of a patient, which had no other exiſtence than in the 
* imagination, and could reach no further than the not putting 
<< thoſe out of a good ſtate of health, who were already in the 
« enjoyment of it.“ | . 
About this time Dr. Edward Hannes, afterwards Sir Edward, 
came from Oxford to ſettle in London, and in a little time be- 
came a principal phyſician at Court, and was an eminent rival to 
Radcliffe. This gentleman, who was an excellent ſcholar, and 
well verſed in the knowledge of chemiſtry and anatomy, and ex- 
celled all the comꝑetitars he had left in the Univerſity, at his firſt 
arrival in town ſet up a very ſpruce equipage. But finding him- 
ſelf pot ſo ſucceſsful as he wiſhed, he bethought himſelf of a 
ſtratagem; and, to get into repute, ordered his footman to ſtap 
moſt of the gentlemen's chariots, and enquire if they belonged 
to Dr. Ha lJapnes, as if he had heen wanted to attend a patient. Ac- 
cordingly the fellow, in purſuance of his orders, ran from White- 
hall ta the Exchange, putting his queſtiqns about his maſter to 
h 


. 


almoſt every coac met, and at laſt entered Garraway's caffee - 
houſe, — made "=o pt jected enquiry there. Upon this Dr. 
Radcliffe, who was uſually at this coffee-houſe about Exchan 


time, and was then planted at a table with ſeveral apothecaries 
and ſurgeons who flocked about him, cried out, that Dr. Hannes 
Was noß there, and deſired to know who wanted him? The fel- 
Jow's reply was, Such and ſuch a Lord: upon which Radcliffe 
took him up with this dry rebuke: No, no, friend, you are 
miſtaken ; the Noor wants thoſe Lords mo 
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In 1697, after King William's return from Loo, where he had 
ratified the treaty of peace at Ryſwick, his Majeſty found him- 
ſelf very much indiſpoſed at his palace at Kenſington, and, as 
uſual, after his phyficians in ordinary had given their opinions, 
would have Dr. Radcliffe's advice. When he was admitted, the 
King was reading Sir Roger L'Eftrange's new verſion of Æſop's 
Fables; and told him, that he had once more ſent for him to 
try the effects of his great ſkill, notwithſtanding he had been 
told by his body- phyſicians, who were not ſenfible of his inward 
decay, that he might yet live many years, and would very ſpee- 
dily recover. Upon which the Doctor, having put ſome interro- 
gatories to him, aſked leave of his Majeſty to turn to a fable in 
the book before him, which would let him know how he had 
been treated by his phyficians, Accordingly he read it to the 
King, as follows: Pray, Sir, how do you find yourſelf ?” ſays 
the DoQor to his patient. Why truly,” ſays the patient, I 
have had a moſt violent ſweat.” *© Oh, the beſt fign in the 
world,” quoth the Doctor: and then, in a little while, he is at it 
again: Pray how do you find your body?“ „ Alas!” fays 
the other, I have juſt now a terrible fit of horror and ſhaking 
upon me.” © Why this is all as it ſhould be,” ſays the phyſi- 
cian ; it ſhews a mighty ftrength of nature: and then he 
comes over him with the ſame queſtion again. Why, I am 
ſwelled, (ſays the other, ) as if I hadadropſy.” © Beſt of all,“ 
quoth the Doctor, and goes his way. Soon aſter this comes one 
of the ſick man's friends to him, with the ſame queſtion, how he 
found himſelf ? © Why, truly, fo well, (ſays he,) that Lameven 
ready to die of I know not how many good ſigns and tokens.” — 


& May it pleaſe your Majeſty, (faid Radcliffe,) your's and the 
« fick man's caſe in the fa 


9 ble is the very ſame; you are buoyed 
« up with hopes that your malady will ſoon be driven away, by 
«© perſons that are not apprized of means to do it, and know 
© not the true cauſe of your ailment ; but I muſt be plain with 
& you, and tell you, that in all probability, if your Majeſty will 
e nadhere to my preſcriptions, it may be in my power to lengthen 
«© out yaur life for three or four years, but beyond that time no- 
<& thing in phyfic can protra it; for the juices of your ſtomach 
& are all vitiated, your whole maſs of blood is corrupted, and 
< your nutriment, for the moſt part, turns to water: however, 
if your Majeſty will forbear making long viſits to the Earl of 
„ Bradford's, (where, it is ſaid, the King was apt to drink 
te freely,) I'll try what can be done to make you live eaſily; 
e though I cannot venture to ſay I can make you live longer 
& than 1 have told you.” Having ſaid this, he wrote a preſcrip- 
tion for his Majeſty ; which was fo ſucceſsful, as not only to 


enable him to make a progreſs into the weſtern parts of bis king= | 
= | om, 
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dom, but to go out of it, and divert himſelf at his palace of Loo 
in Holland. i A | | | | 
In 1699, while King William was abroad, the Duke of Glou- 
cefter was taken ill on his birth-day at Windſor, where he had 
over-heated himſelf with dancing. Whatever was really bis 


Highneſs's diſtemper, the phy ſicians who attended him are ſaid to 


have judged it to be the ſmall-pox, and to have preſcribed ac- 
cordingly, but without ſucceſs. The whole Court was alarmed 
at this affair; and the Princeſs of Denmark, notwithſtanding 
her reſentment of Dr, Radcliffe's behaviour to her, was prevail 


upon by the Counteſs of Marlborough and Lady Fretchville to 
fend for him. Upon the firſt ſight of the Royal Youth, Rad- 


cliffe gave it as his opinion, that there was no poſſibility of reco- 
vering him; and it is even ſaid that he mentioned the very hour 
on which he would die the next day, and that he died at that time 


_ accordingly. However, with great difficulty, Radcliffe was pre- 


vailed on to attend a conſultation with the two phyſicians who 


had attended the young Prince; but he could not refrain from 


the bittereſt invectives againſt them on the occaſion, 


Soon after this, the Duke of Beaufort, who had always been a 5 
patient of Radeliffe's when he was near at hand, was ſuddenly 


ſeized with a fever at his ſeat near Bath. The Duke, who was 
now advanced in years, applied himſelf to the phyficians at that 


: 2 but at the ſame time his caſe was ſtated, and ſent to Dr. 


Radcliffe for his advice, who ſent down a. regimen which they 
were to go by. But Dr. Barnard, one of the phyficians who at- 
tended the Duke, oppoſed Radcliffe's direction of keeping his 
body open, and moved for reſtringent medicines ; which being 


adminiſtered, flung the diſorder into the Noble Patient's head, 


and he was brought to the laſt extremity. Hereupon a meſſenger 


wa? again diſpatched to Dr. Radcliffe, with an account of the | 
methods which had been uſed, and a requeſt that he would 


inſtantly come down to the Duke's ſeat, in order to attend 
him in perſon, But Radcliffe did not comply with this defire, 
becauſe he knew by the manner in which his Grace had been 


treated, (if we may believe the writer of his life before referred 


to,) not only that he was dead, but alſo the very time in which 


he died. Upon his receiving the meſſage from the Duke's fer- 


vant, it is ſaid that Radcliffe immediately told him, that there 
$6 was no manner of occaſion for his preſence, fince the Duke his 


«© maſter died ſuch an hour of the day before.” Which the ſer- 
vant, we are told, on his return, found to be true. : a 


At the cloſe of the year 1701, King William, on his return 
from Holland, finding himſelf much out of order, ſent for Dr. 
Radcliffe to attend him at Kenſington. After the neceſſary queſ- 
tions had been put by the phyſician to the Royal TRE the 
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King, ſhewing his legs, which were much ſwelled, while the reſt 
of his body was greatly emaciated, * Doctor, (faid he) what 
<« think you of theſe?” * Why, truly, (replied Radcliffe) 1 
© would not have your Majeſty's two legs for your three king- 
& doms.“ This blunt anſwer, though the King ſeemed to take 
no notice of it, is ſaid to have given him ſo much offence, that 


he never ſent for Radcliffe afterwards, though he continued to 


make ute of his diet drinks till within three days before his death. 
And it is obſerved by the writer of Radeliffe's life, that the King's 


death happened much about the time which the Doctor had cal- 


culated; and which the King had frequently ſaid to the Earl of 
Albemarle would come to pals in verification of Radcliffe's pre- 
diction. | 1 „ | 
In 1703, the Marquis of Blandford, only fon to the Duke of 
Marlborough, was taken ill of the ſmall pox at Cambridge, where 
he was ſent to proſecute his ſtudies. Radcliffe was defired to go 
down to the Univerſity to attend him ; but as he had the Mar- 


chioneſs of Worceſter, and ſeveral other perſons of quality, then 


under his hands, who ſtood in need of his daily viſits, he de- 
clined going to Cambridge, but ſent down preſcriptions for the 
young Marquis, and directions how he ſhould be treated. It was 
his practice to give his patients who were il} of that diſeaſe as 


much air as could be well allowed them, and to ſet open their 


chamber windows, inſtead of ſtifling them, in the ſummer ſea- 
ſon; and al ſo to ſet down ſtrong broths, and rich cordials, in his 
regimen, that the puſtules might be forced out, and filled the 
ſooner, contrary to the methods in vogue with the phyficians of 
Cambridge; who, inſtead of keeping them in full ſtrength, that 
nature might operate, and have its proper courſe, weakened them, 
by letting them blood, and darkening the chambers wherein th 

lay, for tear of their catching cold. But thoſe who had the care 
of the Marquis's hcalth, inſtead of obferving the methods which 
Radcliffe had preſcribed, took their own meaſures of bleeding, 
&c. which ſtruck the ſmall pox into the ſtomach, from whence it 
was not in the power of art to raiſe it again, The Dutcheſs of 
Marlborough being acquainted with the dangerous ſituation of 


her ſon, went in perſon to Dr. Radcliffe's houſe, to ſolicit his aſ- 


ſiſtance: but as ſoon as he had heard in what manner the young 
Marquis had been treated, and the Dutcheſs continuing very ur- 
gent with him to go down to Cambridge, he is ſaid to have ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to her in the following terms: Madam, I 
* ſhould only put you to a great expence to no purpoſe; for you 


© have nothing to do for his Lordſhip now, but to ſend down an 
© undertaker, to take care of his funeral; for I can aſſure your 
« Grace heis dead by this time of a diſtemper called the Doctor; 
* though he would have been recovered from the ſmall-pox, had 
No. 15, 3 * 
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| © it not been for the intervention of that unfortunate malady.”* 


Nor was he, it is ſaid, out in his conjectures; for as ſpon as the 
Dutcheſs had returned to her apartments at St. James's houſe, a 
meſſenger arrived with the news of the young Marquis's death. 
About this time the fon of Mr. John Bancroft, as eminent 


to ſee him, but the child was then ready to expire : he, therefore, 
told his father, that he could do nothing for his preſervation, 
at for he was killed to all intents and purpoſes ; but if he had any 
< thoughts of putting a ſtone over him, he would help him to 
te an inſcription.” Accordingly, the child being found to die of 


the diſeaſe before - nientioned, was interred in TE: garden 


church yard; where a ſtone was erected, with the figure of a 
child laying one hand on his fide, and ſaying, Hic delar, Here 
« is my pain; and pointing with the other to a death's head, 
with theſe words, 157 medicus, There is my phyfician.” 
LIE ISR... 
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de Second, to Lord North, © 


2 fFaichful ſervant to the Crown; 
vicious practices, nor has his worth been leſſened by any other 


means than by long ſervices, and the common infirmities of old 


age; 
agitation for putting a total end to his exiſtence; and, for no 


his duty for a century paſt; 3 
That your petitioner is by birth a Jacobite, and conſcquently 
by principle a friend to paſſive-obedicnce and non- ceſiſtance; 

That your petitioner, though he thinks that following the 


faſhion of France, in ſuffering only the coin of the reigning 


mode of government in the < cown, and conſequently of ſupport- 


yet he cannot bear the thoughts of being put to death at this 
juncture, as it is to make way for a native of the Houſe of Ha- 


nover, to which your petitioner glories in having ever been an 


in Ruſſel-ſtreet, Covent-garden, was taken ill of an en- 
pyema. 3 but Dr. Gibbons, who attended him, miſtaking the caſe, 
the child grew worſe. Whereupon Dr. Radcliffe was brought 


AD HAT your petitioner bath been, far an bundred years, a 
That your petitioner's abilities have not been impaired by any 


That your petitioner hath been informed, that a law is now in 


other reaſan, but becauſe he bath faithfully and induſtriouſfy done 


King to bs circulated, iy 3 Rep towards eſtabliſhing the Frepck | 
ing thoſe principles of pafſive-gbedicace to which he is nat averſe, 


nanced at Court, as he hopes will ſufficiently 
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That your petitioner did not expect, from your Lordſhip's 
N favour, kindneſs, and to all. Jacobites, he 
was irt any danger of dying by the cruel ſheers 3 
That your hath not deſerved to ſuffer ſuch an inhu - 
man death ; that he hath been of ſuch important ſervice to the 
cauſe and intereſt of the Stuart famil ly, now fo y counte= 
plead in his behalf, 
and avert the fatal ſtroke, Atetatly when 6 — your Lord- 
ſhip that he had the honour of being in both the re bellions, in 
the years 1715 and 1745; and therefore flatters himſelf that 


ſuch great merit will not be ungratefully forgotten; that his 


life will not only be ſpared, but that he may meet with the ſame 
reward and encouragement at St. James's, which fo many others 
have met with for the like good ſervices; 


And your petitioner ſhall, &c. 
— — ·f—— — 
S I R, 


IF you can find room for the following lines in — uſeſul 5 


entertaining weekly publication, it will 2 ſeveral of yu 
conftant — and . TY 
May, 1774 A. 2. 


—— fr its 


OW ſtrangely times are alter! 
True love exchang d for luſt is; 
Poor ftarving thieves are halter d, 
Blaſphemers ſcape from juſtice. 
Our Prieſts throw off their gowns, 
Phyſicians their full wigs, 
And to their heads our clowns 
: Stick on the tails of pigs. | 
i Quacks will now, no doubt, 
To wigs a black bag wear, 
| And tell each country Jout 
| They keep their packets there, 
Bat bags to Graduates wigs 
E 5d 8 weights and 2 to hold, 
Too obviate patients tricks, 
Who fer them with lightgold, 


oats 
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"On ſogs at ll ack, | 
"Whilſt women turn hiſtorians, 


bs. of 


And modiſh girls'carefs 


Unmanly Macaronians. 
Our gentlemens deſires 


55 | Are center'd in debauches ; 3 
ROLES Y 72 Ou farmers would be ſquires, 
5 And change their carts for coaches. 
TEK ks 5 The tradeſman keeps his. carriage, | 


And makes his dealers pay fort; 
' Whoring's preferr'd to marriage, 
And Smithfield Jaws make way for't, 
Our letchers now, in courts, 
No more preſentments dread ; 
For who would check thoſe ſports 
Whence ſurgeons earn their-bread? 
Some lawful buſineſs quit 
For gaming, ſharping, cheating; 5 
In wine ſome drown their wit, 
Or choak it with good eating, 
bu: Mliean while the poorer ſort, 
. ++ Whoſe labour, all muſt grant, 
[mow all the reſt ſupport. 
Are periſhing for want! 


2 * oz sERVATOR. 
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02 ſummer evening, when the ſun had juſt finiſhed his di- 


urnal circuits and refreſhing zephyrs ad the intenſe ar- 
dours of the day, I was tempted t to partake of the aromatic breeze 
in a delicious gargen, cultivated under my own direction. There 
art ſeemed, in confederacy with nature, to render the ſpot the 
moſt enchanting that: eould poſſibly be conceived,—Lawns, co- 
vered with the moſt delicious verdure; groves of orange and ci- 
tron, whoſe effufive odours perfumed - the ambient air; purling 


rivulets, whoſe gentle murmurs ſoothed the ſoul, and falling in 


natural caſcades, heightened the beauties of the place. . | 
Repoling under. the umbrage of a lofty cedar, whoſe hoary 
head had Jong braved the fury of the Heavens, I could not help 
reflecting, with a ſecret complacency, on the happineſs of my 
own fituation. ** Surely,” thought I, if mortals may be al- 


| lowed to exult in the favours of fortune, no one has a greater 
title than myſelf. Does not my villa equal for elegance of ſtrue- 


dur Gy 
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ture, in magnificence of furniture, and beauty of fituation, any 
in all Perſia? Does not my Sovereign honour me with his 
ſmiles ?—Are not my fields cloathed with the gifts of plenty ? 
And do not my flaves and domeſtics bleſs the bounteous hand 
that ſupports them? Are not my coffers almoſt inexhauftible ? 
And has not the lovely Zobeide been propitious to my wiſhes, 


and reſigned to my longing arms thoſe charms which even Princes 


have ſighed for?“ 


Buried in the profound abyſs of chought, a gentle langour 


Role inſenſibly upon me, and in a ſhort time locked me in the 
embraces of ſleep, — The fame beauteous ſcenes ſtill occupied my 
torpid ideas, when methought an unuſual fragrance filled the 
grove, and a heavenly form preſented himſelf to my raviſhed eyes : 


his robe was of the pureft white; his auburn hair flowed with 
oraceful negligence over his ſhoulders, and his countenance was 
denign and modeſt beyond expreſſion. At his approach I was 


filled with awful reverence, and fell proſtrate at his feet. He 


| gently raiſed me, and with a benevolent, though ſevere aſpect, 
thus ade reſſed me: 


1 am (ſaid he) Abdallah, the Angel of Humility. Maho- 
met, whom though thy pride has off nded, thinks thee corrigible, 


has ſent me to reprove and inſtruct thee; and to convince thee 
that pride was not made for mortals, litt up thine eyes, and con- 


template the ſcene before thee,” 
Trembling I obeyed, and beh Id a ſtately edifice of cedar, 
Every ornament that ingenuity could furniſh adorned the ſtruc. 


ture: the voice of feſtivity reſounded within the dwelling. — The 
owner was celebrating his nuptials — Innumerable tapers ſupplied 


the abſence of the ſun's enlivening rays. The gueſts retired 
late, and every one betook them to thæir repoſe ; when one of the 
lights, which had been left carelef{;ly near the hangings, in a few 


minutes ſet the luperb building in flames, and the unfortunate | in- 


habitants ſcarce eſcaped with liſe. 


« May this inſtruct thee,” ſaid the Angel, „ that vain is the 


baſis of human vanity, which the tranſient ebullitions of a peb- 
ble can in a moment reduce to a vapour. But behold, a different 


ſcene pre ſents itſelf: view it with attention; be humble and be 


happy.“ 


In a moment I thought I was tranſportedt to the ſupreme | 
van of Iſpahan, and beheld the gracicus Amurath ſeated on a 
throne of gold, ſurrounded by the Emirs, and his Prime Miniſter 


Alibeg, whom he loaded with careſſes. The good man departed 
from his Sovereign's pretence, to execute the ſchemes he had 
planned to augment his maiter's glory, and the nation's aggran- 
dizement. No ſooner was he gone, hau thoſe who envied his 
dignity, or were offended at his * uted every art to miſin- 
terpret 
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rerpret his every word and action; and fo far they ſacceeded; that 
they raiſed in the deluded Monarch's wad yes — his fide- 
Jiry. The failure of an important plan, by the trenchery of - 
thoſe who ſhould! have executed it, com his ruin. His 
effects — and himſelf and family condemned to 
petual exile, 9 | . 
„ On how tottering 2 foundation (faid my divine iuſtructor) 
is the vaſt ſuperſtructure ot vanity raiſed! Let the fate of Ali 
beg teach thee not to depend too much on the ſmiles of Princes, 
| Girce integrity is not an equal match for malevolence : but be- 
hold yet ones more, and let thy boſom be filled with humility.” 
Straight I beheld a man fitting in the midſt of immenſe trea- 
fares. His riches, which ſhould have made his heart expand in 
charity and compaſſion towards the wrerched, - ferved omy to ren- 
der him avaricious and infolent. Some of his neighbours, dif- 
guſted at his pride, and aggrieved with the envrmities wHich he 
daily committed, preſuming on his riches, accuſed m tb the 
Cadi of treaſonable practices. He was thrown io priſn; the 
major part of his wealth was ſeized on by the rap#eious Citi, and 
ns _— by his flaves, before theit unfortunate 
med his 5 6 5 | a 


„ May the objeQs thou haſt ſeen be engraven om the tablets of 
om, faid my beavenly guide ; „ and may thy hegrt im- 
bibe inftruQion, as the earth ſucks in the refteſhing exhalations. 
Be not proud of thy immenſe riches, which a thootand anfore- 
ſew accidents may conſpire to deprive thee of. Bet the bdunties 
_ of Heaven inſpire thee with humble gratitude- to the Grear 
Giver, and be aſſured nothing is ſo hateful to GON as pride.” 
Ss faying, he ſhook his heavenly plumes, which diffuſed the 
mot extyviſite odour, and aſcended to the dliſsfut dowers of Pa- 
radiſe : a luminous track, infinitely ſurpaſſing the beams of the 
fun, marked his 904 again proftrated myſelf on 


the earth, and the powerful efforts made to expreſs my prateful 


fone Auer of ax exiracrdinary large ELEPHANT ne 
„ from PERSIA. „ 

Ar m the brute creation, there are few of which we hear 
| more extraordinary things than of the Elephant; many of 
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\* which ſeem to argue this animal to be, as the poet enpreſſes it, a 


half-reaſoning one: ſome of theſe may poſſibly be falfe ; but 


| there is one concerning an old Elephant, brought from Perfia ta 


Naples, which, as it is related by ſuch a perſon as the Abbe Nol- 


ler, 


”_ 3 — : a 


1 
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let, may perhaps be thought worthy of the attention of the curis 
This monſtrous creature was ſent from Perſia, as a preſent to 
the Grand Signior, and by him preſented to the King of the 


Two Sicilies, now King of Spain, and arrived at Naples in Oe- 


tober, 1740, and died in the beginning of the yea. 1755. After 
deſcribiag biz ſhape and ſize, he ſays the ſkin, aſter being taken 
off, weighcd 1192 pounds, or 74 ſtone and an half, averdupois 
weight. He uſually went to ſleep on his fide at ſun-ſet; and, 


oy 


fed enough, went directly to ſleep again, and generally continued 
to ſleep til} ſun · riſe. He ate up every day one hundred and ten 


after ſleeping three or four hours, awaked to feed: after having 


pound: of the dry ſtraw of millet, eleven pounds and a half of 


new bread, and fourteen ounces of ſugar mixed with as many of 


butter, which was incloſed in two loaves, of one pound each, 


and which they put whole into his mouth; but during the firſt 


twenty-one days of April, inſtead of the dry firaw they gave him 


daily four or five hundred pounds of green barley. For fome 
time after his arriyal at Naples, they made him drink every day 


about two quaris of brandy, for afilting digeſtion, and probably 
to attone for the difference between the climate of Naples and 
that of his native country; but inſtead of the brandy they after- 
wards fabſtituted two boluſſcs, the bigneſs of a nutmeg each, 
compoſed. of. thirty-three different ſorts of drugs, of ſuck a hot 

nature, that one of theſe boluſſes would have killed a man of the 
ſtrongeſt conſtitution z yet this creature could not bear to be de- 
coming very uneaſy, and lofing its 


prived of them, without be 


As to hig uſual drink, it was atherwiſe nothing but common 
water, of which it drank four hundred quarts per day in winter, 


and in ſummer he went as far as nine hundred, which he drank 


at three different hours, and each time at five, fix, ten, or a do- 


en different draughts, by pumping or ſucking up the water with 
his trunk, carrying it to his mouth, and ſwallowing it at two or 


three gulps. 


This Elephant appeared to be ſuſceptible of every paſſion: it 
ſhewed gratitude agd affeRion to thoſe who had the care of it, 
them with its trunk, and was ſo daciie as 
to obey them with the greateſt readineſs. They obferved that he 


ſeemed as if it hugged 


had A 0 neſs for a ſheep, fell pretty often into a fit of melan- 


choly, and had an extreme dread of pain, which made him take 
every 


inable precaution againſt being hurt. 5 

In the ſpring of every year he began to rut, or became proud, 
when i - as mare difficult to govern him, and he even neglected 
his food. He was ſubjeRt to cholics and diſtempers in his legs, 


which his keeper ynderiood, and cured them ia the fame 22 * | 
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they do other animals, but with a good deal of difficulty, for he 
was far from being a ſubmiſſive patient, as they could not make 


bim take any thing he did not incline to. 


But what was very fingular in an animal of ſuch a prodigious 
fize and ſtrength, whatever ſtate and condition he was in, he was 
never heard to utter any fort of ſound or bellowing, only a ſort of 
blowing ; yet this he modulated in fuch a mannet, that his 
keepers could from thence judge what he meant to expreſs —— 


Such is the account we have of this Elephant, which, as will 
be ſeen by the curious, in many refpeRs, correſponds to what has 
in general been ſaid of theſe animals, and ſo far tends, in a mea- 
ſure, to confirm them ; if we except only that ſome authors ſpeak 
of the bellowing of theſe animals, to which the Abbe Nollet's 


account gives a flat contradiction, | | 


4 ä 1 — — 
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An ENIGMA for the LADIES. 
AIR nymphs divine, attend while I deſcribe, 
In myſtic verſe, one of a foreizn tribe, 
In Aſia's plains I my firſt form receiv'd, 
Now from the worſt of flavery reliev'd. 
Into fair Greece at length I was convey'd, 


And with a curious artift gain'd a trade; 


Bound, ard confin'd, a flender ſhape I wear; 
My length is not a ſpan, I do declare. 
Brought into ſhape, and quite reform'd a-new, 
Surprizing wonders I perform for you. | 
Your beauteous charms all-conquering maintain 
Your humble ſlave in conſtant toil and pain; 
Strong fancy, join'd with art, can boldly trace 
The glowing beauties of your lovely face 
Catch all the graces as they ſparkling riſe, 
Like brilliant diamonds, luſtre in your eyes; 
A thouſand ringlets in your hair eſſay, . 
In which a thouſand lovely Cupids play. 

Soft, ſmooth, and delicate are all my parts; 
Labour and conſtancy command all arts: 

See here a herd of flocks, there ſhady woods; 


Here cloud-top'd rocks, and there ſmooth ſilver floods; 


Here pleaſant villas, there the lofty dome; 
| Vaſt art and fancy, both united, come; 
Ideas ſtrong, bold ſtrokes ſo juſt impart, 
Life, ſtrength, and beauty, charm the eye and heart; 
Delight and profit my deſerts proclaim ; „ 
Ingenious Ladies, tell the world my name. 


_ 4 . 24 Me : ? , ; 
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ANECDOTE of the celebrated Duke De Roclore, the favourite 


Wit and Buffoon of Lewis XIV. 


FTNHE Duke De Roclore was in his perſon very far from be- 

ing agreeable : his countenance was rather forbidding, 
and his perſon was auxkward. Another Nobleman, whoſe per- 
ſonal beauty was even inferior to that of Roclore, having killed 
his antagoniſt in a duel, applied to the Duke for his intereſt and 


protection, knowing it was the only channel through which he 


could obtain a pardon. The Duke readily engaged in his friend's 


| Inrereft, and fairly rallied the King into compliance. After the 
King had finiſhed his fit of laughter, and given his royal pro- 
miſe, he added, But for Heaven's ſake, Roclore, what could 


© induce you to be ſo ſtrenuous in this interceſſion?“ — 1 
« will tell your Majeſty : if he had ſuffered, I then ſhould have 


deen the uglieſt man in all France.“ 


On th GOVERNMENT of the PASSIONS, 
| Animum rege, qui, niſi paret, imperat. 


HE wiſe Author of nature has indulgently endowed the 
human ſpecies with paſſions, intended to be inexhauſtible 


ſources of pleaſures through this mortal life; and when they 
prove otherwiſe, our own imprudence moſt commonly, and not 
the laws of nature, never muſt be to blame, — Whatever is, is 
& right,” is in general true, if we reſtrict it to the primary in- 


tention of the God of nature: and whenever any thing happens 


which is wrong, we may reſt aſſured that it happens by the per- 


verſion of natural laws, and the depravity of the human heart. 
Even Divine judgements, though not to be traced by us to their 
original cauſe, and though they ſometimes apparently bear the 


marks of injuſtice ; yet, could we plainly diſcover their neceſſity 


and intention, we ſhould find them reducible to this principle, 
Mere it poſſible to train up a child, from his infancy, in the 
paths of unerring nature; to let him enjoy, with moderation, 
whatever his developing paſfions require, and not only to deny 


him, but even to keep him unacquainted with every immoderate 


_ gratification, there is not the leaſt doubt but he would be happy, 
becauſe nature intends that all her votaries ſhould be ſo, I mean 
this only of the ſenſual paffions ; the paſſions of the mind being 
of a more refined and ſubtilized nature, and more difficult to be 


kept under proper government.—Yet even theſe, in a great mea- 
ſure, depend on the ſenſual paſſion ; and therefore, when one ſpe- 


cies is uniformly kept under proper regulations, the others will 


be fo tog 
No. 15. 2 1 1 Whatever 
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Whatever gifts nature has endowed us with, are meant for uſe, - 


and not to be laid up, and their deſtruction accelerated by the 
corroding hand of ruſty indolence, the frowns of gloomy ſoli- 
tude, or the damps of retirement. When you are hungry, 
eſteem the ſatisfying of your hunger a pleaſure intended you by 
nature; and enjoy that pleaſure, but enjoy it with moderation; 
for be aſſured that if you indulge this, as all other appetites, to 
exceſs, you thereby abuſe the gifts of nature, injure your health, 
and incapacitate yourſelf for the high reliſh of future meals.— In 
like manner, when you are thirſty, conſider it as one of the greateſt 


pleaſures, as it really is, to quench your thirſt with a moderate 
quantity of wholeſome liquor. —But remember, that the abuſe of 
this has deftroyed more of the human ſpecies than the combined 


force of fire, ſword, and peſtilence. 5 
Moreover, when nature, oppreſſed with care, fatigue, or ſatiety 
of amuſement, ſinks into peaceful flumbers, we are then happy, 
becauſe therein nature is our guide, —But if, after being ſuffici- 
ently refreſhed with ſleep, we again ſolicit the hebetating aſſiſ- 
tance of the drowſy god, we ſhall' ſtupify ourſelves, and blunt 
the edge of our rational faculties, and bring beſides on ourſelves 
ſome dreadful chronic diſorder. Here neceſſity is generally the 
poor man's friend, who will not allow him the enervating luxury 
of a downy bed, nor more time than is abſolutely neceſſary for 
the repairs of nature; but calls him up betimes from his hard 
couch to health and labour, | - 

We ſhall thus find it invariably true, with reſpect to every paſ- 


ſion we are endowed with, that the moderate gratification of it is 
productive of poſitive pleaſure, and immoderate enjoyment of ac- 
tual pain.— Our paſſions are excellent guides, whilſt reaſon holds 


the reins; but, if we let them looſe, they will hurry us with un- 
bridled fury into deſtruction. | 


and on a due obſervance of it depends our felicity in this world, 
and perhaps alſo in the next. — Ambition, as long as it is only ſub- 
ſervient to making merit conſpicuous, approved and rewarded, is 


ſo far from being prejudicial to the candidate for fame, honour, 


and riches, or to the public at large, that it is a manifeſt advan» 


tage to both: but when it over-leaps the bounds of moderation, 
It throws every thing into confuſion, and generally terminates in 


tze ruin of the unfortunate aſpirant. 


The love of riches, if directed to good and laudable ends, ought 


by no means to be reſtrained: its ſalutary effects promote induſ- 
try, and give us that power, which, if properly employed, will be 
felt far and wide; and numbers of poor, dittrefſcd, and afflicted 


| objefts, will bleſs the dountiful hand which relieves their wants, 


and heals their forrows, But when the graſping hand of 2 
6 | 81 ps 


This rule holds good, relatively to the paſſions of the mind 3 


N 


7 
F 


| harder his cold feelings. | 
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keeps all to itſelf, and diſtreſs and anguiſh ſigh and implore in 
vain, the wretched miſer becomes contemptible, and a clog on 
the wheels of ſociety : his heart gradually becomes obdurate ; 
and, what would melt others to compaſſion, ſc 


rves only to freeze 


Courage, accompanied with, prudence and judgement, is a noble 
paſſion : it ſerves to break the ſetters of ſlavery, to humble the 
proud and oppreſſive, and to make the hearts of widows and or- 
phans leap for joy: but, when, it delights in favagely butchering 
the human race, merely to gratify a fanguinary diſpoſition, like 
mad Alexander, where is the man who will not execrate ſuch a 


_ frantic enthuſiaſm, and boldly ſtep forth to puniſh/the ruſſian? 


Juſtly then may we conclude all extremes are vicious: a me- 


dium is the road which virtue keeps. —If we do not ſufficiently 
| exerciſe our paſſions, they will relax, become inactive, and loſe 


their native ſprings! If we exerciſe them too much, we ſhall 


ſtrain, and in time deſtroy their elaſticity ; but, if we keep them 


in conſtant exerciſe, under the benign inſpection of moderation, 
we ſhall ſteer our bark, ſecundis ventis, through rocks and ſyrtes, 


and at laſt anchor ſafely in the harbour of reſt and felicity. 


4 Oe * % "RY 1 at 1 
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II happen'd on a certain time, 5 
Two ſinners who had ſpent their prime 
Of youth in very wickedneſs, £5, 
Came to the Pope for to confeſs ; 
Of which the one had riches ſtore, 
The other wicked wretch was poor 
But both grown old, had now a mind 
To die in peace with all mankind ; 
And go to heaven an eaſier way _ 
Than thoſe who all their life-time pray; 
Which may effected be, they hope, 
By buying pardon of the Pope. 
$0 calling freſh to mind their fins, i 
The rich offender thus begins; 
« Moſt Holy Father, I have been, 
« [| muft confeſs, in many a fin 3 
« All laws'divine I thought a joke; 
„ All human laws for intereft broke; 
% And to increaſe my ill: got ſtore, 
* Thought 'twas no fin t oppreſs the poor, 
„To cheat the rich, betray my friends, 
Or any thing to mY my ends, 
CY. 


2 £But 


» þ 


„ But now 
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grown old, and near to die, 
& do repent moſt heartily 

&« Of all my vile offences paſt, 

£ And in particular the laſt; 


„By which I wickedly beguil'd 


” My dead friend's ſon, and guardian child, 
66 Of all his dear paternal mo, 
Which was ten thouſand pounds or more; 
« Who fince is ſtarv'd to death for want. 
I now ſincerely do repent, 

«© A that your Holineſs may ſee, 

& One half that ſum I've brought to thee ; 
c And thus I caſt it at your feet, 

© Dilpoſe of it as you think meet; 

To pious uſes, or your own, 

& J hope it will my fins atone.” 


Friend, quoth the Pope, I'm glad to ſee 


Such true repentance wrought in thee ; 


But as your fins are very great, 


You have but half repented yet ; 


Nor can your pardon be obtain'd, 


7 the whole you thus have gain'd 
o pious uſes be ordain'd. 


« All! quoth the man, I thought that bait” 


Had been a pretty ſum enough.” 
' Nay, quoth the Pope, Sir, if you hum 


And haw at parting with that ſum, 

Go keep it, do; and damn your ſoul ; 

I tell you 1 muſt have the whole; 

Tis Ear a little thing procures 

A pardon for ſuch ſins as your's. 

$ Well, rather than be doom'd to go "2 
« To ewell with everlaſting woe, | 7 
One wou'd give any thing, you know,” 

So t'other half was thrown down to't, 
And then he ſoon obtain'd the ſuit ; 


A pardon for his fins was given, 


Aud home he went, afſur'd of heaven. 
And now the poor man bends his knee ; 


'«. Mott Holy F ather pardon me, 
«6 A poor 0 bumble penitent, - 
„Who all my ſubſtence vilely ſpent, 


* In ev'ry wanton, youthfy] pleaſure, 


te And nqw I ſuffer out of meaſure I 


« With dire diſeaſes being fraught, 


% Alſo ſo poor, not worth a groat.” 
Poor ' quoth the Pope, then ceaſe your ſuit, 
Indeed you may as well be mute; Forhear 


2 " — 
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Forhear your now too late contrition, 
You're in a reprobate condition. 
What ! ſpent you wealth, and from the mw 
Not left a ſous to ſave the ſoul ? 
Oh ! you're a finner, and a hard one, 
I wonder you can aſk a pardon, 
Friend, the're not had without you buy'em 
You're therefore damn'd as ſure as Iam 
Vicegerent to the King of H aven. 
No, no; ſuch fins can't be forgiven ; 
I cannot fave you if I you would, 
Nor would I ſave you if I could; 
Had you but money me to give, 
You need not fear but you ſhould live; 
But as it is you ſure will die; 
You know I ſpeak infallibly. 
Home goes the man in deep deſpair, 
And died ſoon after he came there; 
And went to hell 'tis ſaid; but ſure 
Hs was not damn'd for being poor. 
But long he had not been below, 
Before he ſaw his friend come too; 
At this he was in great ſurprize, 
And ſcarcely cou'd believe his eyes. 
What, friend, ſaid he, are you come too! E 2 
I thought the Pope had pardon'd you. 8 
Ves, ſaid the man, I thought ſo too 6 
But I was by the Pope trepan'd ; 
The Devil cou'd not read his hand. 


— 2 
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—HE ſolid j joys of human kind 
Are thoſe that flow from peace of mind; ; 


Far who the ſweets of life can taſte, 
With Vice, and tim'rous guilt, oppreſt? 


_ *Tis virtue (often all our toils, _ 
With peace our conſcience crowns ; 
Gives pleaſure when our fortune ſmiles, 
And courage when it frowns ; 


Calms ev 'ry trouble, makes the ſoul ſerene, 
Smooths th' contracted brow, and chears the heart within, 


While guilty minds, involv'd with woe, 
Anticipate the future vow 3 


Which 
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Which is (to make damnation more complete} 
. Theleffer hell, in paſſage to the great; 

Bald and intrepic honeſt men appear, 

For, as they know no evil, none they fear. 

A glorious ſhield of virtue guards their breaft ; 
Arm'd with themſelves, they always walk at reſt, 
Thus, under burſting clouds, and ſtormy ſkies, 
When thunder roars, and light'ning flies, 
Th' imperial eagles boldly rove, 

Nur dread the fiery bolt of Jove ; 
While meaner birds in ſecret creep below; 
And trembling fear, and You feel, the blow. 


c 


Alu, * E. ſais, of Kingfton Academy, to W. T's 
Qurxſtion, inſerted May 28. 
JETS the angle D, B, C, 70 de- D 


rees, from Ido deg and its leaves 
110 p the angle A,B, D; add the 
angle D, A, B, 35 deg to the angle A, 
B, D, 110 deg. and ſubſtract that lum 
(145 degrees, from 180 degrees, and 
it leaves 35 degrees, the -_ A, 
I VE 


£ = 
Since the angles D, B, A, and A, D, B, are equal conſequent 
the ſides A, B, and B. D, are equal alſo. 3 


As fine of the angle D, C, B, co degrees |  0.0000000 
Is to the log. of the ſide B, P, 102.1 yards, ' 2.0090257 
So is the fine of the angle P, B, C, 70 de —  $ 97298 58 
To the log. of the height of the tower D, c, 
5 959943 * which was * * 2 en : 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to Ker Brown's Queſtion, ard May 28. 
LET 5 x = M. Brown's age, then 3-4ths of jw of 5 x 
is 3X» and 2-5ths of 5 x is 2 &. 
Per queſtion, | x | «£5 x x T2 x == 26 
F irſt contraſted, 2 * & tf Lips 
22 2 13 5 x =13 years, M. Brown's age, which 
1 was required. 
1 2 * we have received the like Anſwers from 8. M. Penkevil, 
A. Oxgnbam, 4. Poole, and J. Weatherdon. oy 


An 
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An Arſiver, by S. M. Penkevil, to T. Mullett's Queſtion, in- 
1 ferted May 28. | 
M“ the perpendicular of a right angled plain triangle to 
be the ſum of the diſtance, difference of latitude, and de- 
_ parture, which is 24 miles; by which, and the courſe, I find the 
hypothenuſe and baſe, 
Ms Radius — — — 10.000000 


Is to the perpendicular 24 miles, — 1. 38021 
So is the tangent of the courſe 53 degrees 7 minutes 10.124727 


To the baſe 31.9 miles, | reh 1. 5040 38 


As Radius — — 10. oooo00 Perpendic. 24 

. | Os CL / Baie, 31.9 

Ils to the perpendicular 24 miles, 1 380211 Hypothen. 39 9 
So is the ſecant of thecourte 534. 7 m. 10 221713 — 


. — 0 2 Sam of g g 
To the hypothenuſe 39 9 miles, 1 601924 the fides 5 95. 


As the ſum of the falſe ſides 95.8 miles a 1.981365 


Is the ſum of the true ſides 24 miles, „ 38021 1 
So is the falſe hypothenuſe 39.9 miles, ——— 1.01924 


2.982139 
Jo the true hy pothenuſe, or diſtance failed, 10 miles, 1.000770. 


Ni. B. All equi-angled triangles have the ſides about the | 
Equal angles proportional, 


Anſwer, by J. Weatherdon, of Newton- Abbott, to the Queſtion 
by W. J. of Tregony, inſeried May 28. 


A the difference latitude that ſhould have been made 575 
leagues is to. radius, fo is the diſtance that ſhould have 

bren failed 180 leagues, to ſecant of the courſe that ſhould have 
deen fteer'd N. 58 deg. g min. Eaſterly; and as radius is to the 
diff. lat. 57, fo is the tangent of 58 deg. 9 min. to the de- 
parture that ſhould have been made 91.75 leagues ; half of 91.75 
==45 $7 leagues is the true departure that was made; and 57 
leis 19==38 leagues is the true diff, lat. that was made. Fro 
whence, per caſe, 6th of plane ſailing is found the true courte 
ſteer'd, N. 50 deg. 22 min, Eaſterly; diſtance, 59 54 leagues, 


4 QUES- 


% 
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A QUESTION, by the ſame. 
DEIN at ſea February the 10th, 1774, obſerv'd the ſun juſt 
riſing, and at 32 minutes after ſeven, by my watch, per- 


ceived his centre to be exactly in the horizon, bearing, by my 
compaſs, 8. E. Now ſuppoſing the watch to give the true time, 


* 


It is required to find the latitude of the place, and variation of 


the compals ? 


— 


— 


QUESTION ,, Z. 9: 
Y the law of England, a ſtatute buſhel for meaſuring corn 


is to be made 8 inches high, 18.50 diameter, and content 
2150.425 inches. I demand the height and diameter of a mea- 


| fure to hold 8 buſhels, depth and diameter in proportion to the 
| buſhel above? > Tn | 


FOUR men bought a Cheſhire cheeſe, 3 feet diameter, and 
6.50 inches thick, weight 120 pounds, price 21, 2s. Now in 
dividing this cheeſe they agreed that three of them ſhouid take 


the whole circumference, equally divided by a ſtraight cut.—E 
demand each man's ſhare in pounds, and what each man has to 
pay in money? 9 1 5 | | 


THREE men, A,B, and C, bought 100 lemons esch; 1 


gave one- penny a piece for his, B gave one- penny farthing for 
bis, and C gave three-hal fpence a piece for his. Now they 
agreed to join their ſtocks together, and ſell them at the rate of 
251. per cent. profit. — I demand what they fold the lemons for 


a piece, and their whole profit? 


„* 


IN whatſoever place I'm in, 
1 I'm worthy reputation; 
I'm wealth and riches of the mind, 
And in me's ſmall vexation. 
In ev'ry place I am not found, 
Tho? for me ſmall the labour; 
And tho” in you I've place, perhaps; 
I'm wanting in your neighbour. 
But they that have me may me prize, 
Tho' they be low in ftation ; 
And if they be as poor as Fob, 
I am their preſervation. 
Since now I have work'd my theſis o'er; 
Till all my lines agree, 5 
I now conclude, and hope you'll ſend 
The proper name of me. 


__— ——_—— 


We 
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[Number 16.] . 


FREDERIC and HARRIET; or, The DISCREET 
PARENT. A GENUIN E NARRATIVE. 
ILELIEMR. Garland was a gentleman of good ſenſe and for- 

| ya tune, in the weſt of England: he was beloved by 

BY M M all who were fo happy as to be acquainted with 
N 


Ya him; but was particularly intimate with Mr. Har- 


M. EC wi vey, a near neighbour and a valuable friend, who at 
| his death committed his daughter to Mr. Garland's protection, 

who brought her up with all the tenderneſs of a parent, 
Miſs Harriet Harvey was in the tenth year of her age when 
her father died: ſhe was at firſt inconſolable for his death; but 
at length, by the care and affection of her guardian, time wore 
away the extremity of her grief, Mr. Garland diſcovered in 
Harriet a promiſing genius, and therefore took particular care of 
her education, —She was beautiful to admiration, and had a ſweet- 
neſs of temper, even in her childhood, that procured her univer= 
ſal eſteem. V „ 
Wen Harriet was fifteen, her excellent accompliſhments, 
joined to the beauties of her perſon, gained her many admirers 3 
' ſome of whom were of rank and fortune ſuperior to her own. 
' Mr. Garland had three ſons : the eldeſt, who was named Fre- 
deric, was happy in a generous temper and graceful deportment. 
This young gentleman beheld, with heart-felt uneaſineſs, the 
crowd of admirers that preſented themſelves to Harriet: he was 
ſenſible he had ever retained the higheſt efteem for her; but 
when others were about to deprive him of that dear object, the 
| ſpark which lay concealed in his boſom burſt into a flame, and he 
found he loved her even to diſtraction. He uſed every means in his 
power to render himſelf agreeable to her, and gave her every de- 
monſtration of the violence of his paſſion, but could never re- 
ceive an adequate return ; for though ſhe ſecretly loved him 
above all men, yet, conſcious that her fortune was inferior to 
| Frederic's, and fearing to offend Mr. Garland, ſhe reſolved never 


— 
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to diſcover her paſſion for him, unleſs ſome unforeſeen accident 
ſhould bring it to light. 8 - 
Frederic, in the extremity of his paſſion, abandoned himſelf to 
deſpair : no longer were the dictates of his reaſon ſufficient to 
cuard him againſt the power of love! He ſought ſolitude, and 
Indulged himſelf in a melancholy, which in a ſhort time brought 
his life into the moſt imminent danger : Harriet ſecretly kept a 
watchful eye over him ; ſhe ſaw with anxiety the fatal period to 
which the violence of his paſſion was hurrying him; yet, ſo 
ſtrong were her ſentiments of honour and gratitude to her guar- 
dian, that though ſhe lived only as it were in the perſon of her 
dear Frederic, ſhe choſe rather to offer a ſacrifice of both their 
lives to obedience, than indulge a paſſion which ſhe feared would 
be contrary to his will oe” 
Among the phyſicians who attended Frederic, one had the pe- 
netration to diſcover that the preſence. of Harriet produced very 
extraordinary ſymptoms in his patient; and immediately told 
Mr. Garland, it muſt be ſome ſecret grief or affection of the 
mind which cauſed his diſorder, and adviſed him to examine Fre- 
deric on the ſubject, On this information, Mr. Garland went 
to his ſon's chamber, and conjured him, if he had any value for 
his own life, and as he regarded the commands of his father, to 
tell the cauſe that had. brought him to that melancholy condi- 
tion. Frederic, who had the higheſt reverence for his father, af- 
ter ſome little heſitation, declared that the occaſion of his difor- 
der was the love he bore the beautiful Harriet. 
Mr. Garland, ever the worthy man and the indulgent parent, 
bade him be comforted, and aſſured him that the love he had for 
Harriet was no way diſagreeable to him. With this aſſurance 
hae left him, in order to conſider what was to be done in this im- 
portant affair, He was extremely anxious for the ſafety of his 
ſon, yet he determined not to lay any reſtraint on Harriet's incli- 
nations: though her fortune was much inferior to his ſon's, yet, 
as ſhe had admirers whole eſtates were far ſuperior to Frederic's, 
the glittering allurements of rihces might enſnare her heart, and 
ſhe perhaps approve the lover far the ſake of affluence; or, for 
aught he knew, ſhe might have given ber affections to another, 
who might merit them by his love and honour. He therefore re- 
ſolved, if poſſible, to diſcover whether Harriet had a regard for 
any particular perſon; and if he found ſhe had, he determined 
his fon, dear as he was to him, ſhould fall a ſacrifice to love, ra- 
ther than he would be guilty of a diſhonourahle action. 
He went directly to Harriet's chamber, where he. found her at- 
tended only by her maid ; and he obſerved that an air of melan- 
_choly appeared in her countenance, When the ſervant had with- 


Lou 
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«© You know, Harriet, when your father was on his death - bed 
© he ſent for me, and committed all that he had, and you in par- 
* ticular, to my care: hitherto I have, to the utmoſt of my 
<< power, attended to the charge of my dying friend; but there 
6 is ſtill one obligation, and that too of the higheſt importance, 
© incumbent on me, which is, to fee you honourably diſpoſed of 
ein marriage to one who may be deſerving of you.” —— This 
ſpeech crimſoned the cheeks of Harriet with a modeſt bluſh : ſhe 
rendered him, notwithſtanding, all poſſible acknowledgements of 
his care, and aſſured him the would yield an entire obedience to 
his commands; adding, that ſhe conſidered him as her parent, 
and would rather die than give him the leaſt uneaſineſs. 
He then intreated her ingenuouſly to declare whether ſhe had 
placed her affections on any particular perſon ; at the ſame time 
aſſuring her, that he had ſuch an entire confidence in her diſere- 
tion, that his approbation ſhould confirm her choice, 
Finding this converſation had put the beautiful Harriet into a 
tender Confuſtion, Mr. Garland ſoothed her with the real affec- 
tion of a father ; he bade her look up with chearfulneſs, and be 
aſſured wherever her choice had fallen, both his efteem and ap- 
probation ſhould accompany it. He then named ſome of her 
admirers who had been moſt frequent in their viſits, and aſked if 
any of them had obtained her affection. . | 
Harrict, cheared by the inexpreſſible tenderneſs of her guar- 
_ Gian, told him frankly they had not: he then proceeded to name 
ſeveral others, but till found his queſtion anſwered in the nega- 
_-:.-; 5 | | | 
Is there (continued Mr. Garland) any in my houſe then ſo 
% happy as to have obtained your love?“ Harriet remained 
filent; and, on his naming Frederic, he obſerved a viſible altera- 
tion in her countenance : Mr. Garland ſeeing her diſorder, con- 
cluded Frederic was the real object of her aftection, and there- 
fore thus addreſſed himſelf to her: Beautiful Harriet, if you 
„ think Frederic worthy of your love, be aſſured of my free 
“ conſent ; but if any other is fo happy as to have gained your 
« affections, be under no apprehenfions on my account, for 
„„ whoever you honour with your love, ſhall certainly be en- 
4c titled to my eſteem. In me you have not only a guardian, but 
4 a father: i would have you conſider me as ſuch, and unfold 
„to me the ſecrets of your heart, which the modeſty of your 
s ſex might lead you to conceal from others, aſſured that your 
&* confidence ſhall never be miſuſed, nor your hopes of ſatisfac- 
& tion ill founded.“ 5 8 
It is impoſſible to expreſs the ſudden tranſport of Harriet's 
ſoul : the extremity of joy overwhelmed her, and ſhe was ready 
to ſink beneath the weight; however, (thus encouraged) reco- 
; -S & 2 vernig 
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vering herſelf, ſhe ſaid, © Much honoured Sir, I acknowledge 
4 that both what I am, and what I have, are owing to your care 
«© and tenderneſs ; and that all the happineſs I now enjoy, and 
«© that all I am likely to poſſeſs, proceeds from you. As it will 
<< be impoſſible for me to return you ſuch thanks as are adequate 
© to the ſenſations I now feel, pleaſe to accept my filence, and to 
« form to your own imagination what tribute a gratetul heart 
4% would pay, which has received ſuch numerous and unmerited 
& favours.” == Bos 
Mr. Garland, after many tender expreſſions of the regard he 
had for her, and receiving a modeſt acknowledgement that Frede- 
ric alone had won her heart, took his leave, telling her he would 
go and comfort his ſon, who loved her to diſtraftion, and whoſe 
love of her was the chief cauſe of his illneſs; adding, that he 
| hoped ſoon to fee Harriet and Frederic the happieſt couple in Eu- 
rope. No ſooner had Mr. Garland left Harriet's chamber, than 
he haſtened to Frederic, in order to tell him the regard Harriet 
had for him He found his fever greatly abated, which he attri- 
buted to the diſcloſing his paſſion for Harriet: he therefore com- 
municated to him the ſucceſs his love was likely to meet with, 
and the obliging manner with which Harriet received him, Fre- 
deric rendered his father the moſt dutiful acknowicdgements for 
his tenderneſs, and was re-invigorated with the idea of Harriet's 
eſteem. „ 5 „ 
A few days being ſpent in kind enquiries after each other's 
health, Frederic, with the permiſſion of his tather and his phyſi- 
cians, had an interview with his beloved Harriet: but as it is 
im dle to deſcribe this tender fcene, let it tuffice to tell the 
reader, that Frederic and Harriet were ſoon after united in the 
ſacred bands of matrimony, and thereby made the happieſt of the 
human race ! . 1 OS ; 
From this narrative our fair countrywomen may learn, that an 
honeſt paſſion for a worthy man, is a principle that may dwell in 
the chaſteſt breaſt, provided the heart is firmly reſolved not to let 
this laudable paſſion over-leap the bounds of duty and gratitude ; 
for whatever they may ſuffer from the concealment of their pain, 
till a particular occaſion offers to declare it, conſiſtent with their 
duty to their friends, yet Heaven will at laſt rewaid their virtu 
and bleſs every HARRIET with her FREDERIC. © 
And let each fond parent mark the road to domeſtic peace and 
happineſs, by watching the firſt emotions of virtuous love, and 
repaying filial obedience with actual tenderneſs and compliance, 
that marriage may no longer be made a bargain, but fixed on the 
daſis of mutual love and efteem, may afford ſolid joy and felicity 
to the parties, and make their relations conteſs what Mr. Pope 


has fo finely hinted, —That they live 8 third time in their * 
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Some Particulars of the LIFE of Dr. JOUN RADCLIFFE, 
talen from a Wark now publiſhing, entitled, Bxrrisk BiocRA- 
PHY ; or, An accurate and impartial Account of the Lives and 
Writings of eminent Perſons in Great Britain and Ireland, 

| [ Continued from Page 330.] 


R. Radcliffe was himſelf ſufficiently addicted to the accu- 
mulation of wealth ; but he was apt to treat thoſe with 
great contempt, who behaved to him in a mean or niggardly man- 
ner. This was remarkably exemplified in the caſe of Mr. Ty» 
ſon of Hackney, a perſon of great wealth, and who was ſaid at 
' the time of his death to be worth more than 300,000]. It hap- 
pened that this man, who was as much diſtinguiſhed by the mean» 
neſs of his ſoul as the largeneſs of his fortune, had ſo long dealt 
with quacks, for cheapneſs ſake, that he was reduced to the loweſt 
ebb of life, his continuance in it being in a manner deſpaired of. 
His friends and neighbours had repeated their inſtances with him, 
to no manner of purpoſe, that he would apply to ſome able phy- 
ſician for advice, as his caſe appeared to be ſo dangerous; but 
the expence ſeemed to be a greater terror than even the apprehen- 
ſions of death itſelf. At length, however, the extreme near view 
of the next world frightened him into a reſolution of uſing ſome 
proper means to make his abode in this as long as poſſible. In 
order to which, he pitched upon Dr. Radcliffe, as the only perſon 
capable of giving him relief in this dangerous ſtate: but the 
great difficulty was, how to keep the Doctor from diſcovering. 
him, ſo as he might procure the aſſiſtance without the uſual ex- 
pence, At laſt, with that view, he and his wife agreed to wait 
upon the Doctor at his own houſe ; ; and being carried in their 
own coach to the Royal Exchange, there they hired a hack to 
Bloomſbury, where Radcliffe then lived. When they came to 
his houſe, with two guineas in hand, and a very mean habit, Mr. 
Tyſon opened his caſe to the Doctor, not without alledging his 
poverty, as a motive for having advice upon moderate terms: but 
neither his ſickneſs nor his apparel had diſguiſed him ſo much as 
to deceive Radcliffe, who happened to know his face. He had, 
therefore, no ſooner heard what he had to ſay, and taken his gold, 
but he told him, that“ He might go home, and die and be 
« damned, without a ſpeedy repentance ; for both Death and the 
% Devil were ready for one Tyſon of Hackney, who had raiſed 
„ an immenſe eſtate out of the ſpoils of the public, and the 
tears of orphans and widows, and would certainly be a dead 
* man in ten days.” And the event, we are told, did not fal- 
fify the prediction; for the old uſurer returned to his houſe, quite 


confounded with the ſentence that had been paſſed upon him, and 
died within eight davs after. I 
iS... 
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In 1712, the young Duke of Beaufort, who was an intimate 
friend and companion of Dr. Radcliffe, was taken ill of the 
ſmall-pox at his houſe in London. The Doctor being ſent for, 
found his Grace's chamber window ſhutters cloſed up in ſuch a 
manner, by the order of the Dutchefs his grandmother, that 
hardly a breath of air could come into the room, ſo that the 
Duke was almoſt deprived of the very means of reſpiration. 
This had been the practice of the phyſicians when the Dutcheſs 
was young, and therefore ſhe was refolved to abide by this me 
thod, as the moſt proper in this conjuncture, being fearful that her 

Tandſon might otherwiſe catch cold, by which means ſhe might 
| Joſe a life that was fo dear to her She had alſo taken a reſolu- 
tion to give her attendance upon the Duke in perſon, during his 

- fickneſs, and was in the moſt violent conſternation and paſſion 
Imaginable, when Dr. Radcliffe, at his firſt viſit, ordered the cur- 
tains of the bed to be drawn open, and the light to be let in as 
uſual into his bed- chamber. How! (ſaid the Dutcheſs) have 
< you a mind to kill my grandſon ? Is this the tenderneſs and 
* affection you have always expreſſed for his perſon ? Tis moſt 
© certain his grandfather and I were uſed after another manner; 
„ nor ſhall he be treated otherwiſe than we were, ſince we reco- 

| © vered, and lived to a great age, without any ſuch dangerous 
experiments.“ — All this may be, (replied Radcliffe) but 1 
* muſt be free with your Grace, and tell you, that unleſs you will 

© give me your word that you'll inſtantly go home to Chelſea, 
“ and leave the Duke wholly to my care, I ſhall not ſtir one foot 

“ for him; which, if you will do, without intermeddling with 
« your unneceſſary advice, my life for his that he never miſcar- 
& ries, but will be at liberty to pay you a viſit in a month's 

-"* wan.” 5 5 9 5 12 5 
At laſt, wich much difficulty, the Dutcheſs was perſuaded to 

acquieſce, and had the ſatisfaction to ſee her grandſon in the 

time limited at Chelſea, and reſtored to perfect health. In con- 
ſequence of which, ſhe had ſuch an implicit faith in Radeliffe's 
{kill afterwards, that though ſhe was then in the 85th year of her 
e, the declared, it was her opinion ſhe ſhould never die while 
ehe lived, it being in his power to give length to her days by his 

é never-failing medicines.” e 
On the iſt of Auguſt, 1714, Queen Anne died; and a report 
was ſoon after propagated, that not only the Privy- Council, but 
the Queen herſelf, had given orders for Dr. Radcliffe to be pre- 

ſent at a conſultation with the other phyſicians, and that he ex- 

cuſed himſelf from coming, under pretence of an indiſpoſition. 

This rumout cauſed a confiderable part of the nation to be much 

incenſed againſt Radcliffe; but the truth is ſaid to be, that his 

name was neyer ſo much as mentioned, either by the Queen, ar 


# = 
— 
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any one Lord of the Council; and that he was only ſent to by 
the Lady Marſham, two hours before her Majeſty's death, with= 
out their knowledge, after the Doctor had received the particu- 
lars of her cafe from Dr. Mead. Radcliffe was then down at 
dis ſeat at Caſehalton, or Carſhalton, much aMicted with the 
gout, which had ſeized his head and ſtomach, and made him utterly 
unfit to travel. However, he ſent word by the meſſenger, « That 
& his duty to her Majeſty would oblige him to attend her, had 
© he proper orders for ſo doing; but he judged, as matters at 
«* that, junRure ſtood between him and the Queen, Who had 
© taken an antipathy againſt him, that his preſence would be 
c of more diſſervice to her Majeſty than uſe; and that ſince her 
« Majeſty's caſe was deſperate, and her diſtemper incurable, he 
© could not at all think it proper to give her any diſturbance in 
her laſt moments, which were ſo very near at hand; but rather 
an act of duty and compaſſion, to let her Majeſty dif as eafily 

& as was poſhble,” „ 

The indignation of many againſt the Doctor, ef 
the more violent Tories, who profeſſed a great rever 


memory of Queen Anne, was at length carried to ſuch an height, 
that he was not without ſtrong apprehenſions of being àſſaſſinated. 


There is reaſon to believe, that the Doctor's chagrine at his 
having incurred ſo much odium as rendered it unſafe for him to 
go abroad, and his confinement at home on that account, greatly 
contributed towards ſhortening his life, Indeed, he aſfterts this 
himſelf, in a letter that he wrote to the Earl of Denbigh, which 
is dated the 15th of October, 1714. Your Lordſhip (ſays 
e he) is too well acquainted with my temper, to imagine that I 
could bear the reproaches of my friends, and threats of my 
© enemies, without laying them deeply at heart; eſpecially 
& fince there are no grounds for the one, nor foundation for the 
% other; and you will give me credit, when I ſay theſe confider- 
<« ations alone have ſhortened my days. I dare perſuade myſelf, 
that the reports which have been raiſed of me, relating to my 
«© non-attendance on the. Queen in her laſt moments, are re- 
„ ceived by you, as by others of my conſtant and affured friends, 
„ with an air of contempt and diſbelief; and could wiſh they 
4 made as little impreſſion on me. Bur I find them to be in- 
„ ſupportable; and have experienced, that though there are re- 
| 66"pellent medicines. for diſcaſes of the body, thoſe of the mind 
<< are too ſtrong and impetuous for the feeble reſiſtance of the 
4 moſt powerful artift.” | OE. 2 Oo 
In this letter Radcliffe alſo regrets that he had indulged him- 
ſelf in ſuch liberties with his bottle companions, Pay. adviſes 
Lord Denbigh, who was one of them, to adopt a more regular 
courſe of life. -Your Lordſhip knows how far an air of py 
5 e has 
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ce has obtained amongſt you and your acquaintance, and how 
„% many of them, in a few years, have died martyrs to exceſs. 
« Let me conjure you, therefore, for the good of your own ſou, 
© the preſervation of your health, and the benefit of the public, 
4 to deny yourſelf the deſtructive liberties you have hitherto 
« taken; and which, I muſt confeſs, with a heart full of ſor- 
& row, I have been too great a partaker of in your company ” 

Radcliffe had long before this ſent ſome advice of the ſame 
kind to Lord Craven, which was occaſioned by the untimely end 
of their common friend, Mr. William Nutley : and when that 


| Nobleman himſelf died, the Doctor wrote a letter to the Duke of 
Beaufort, in which, after obſerving that the diſorder which car- 


ried off Lord Craven, was brought on him by his free manner of 


living, he recommended it to his Grace to conſult the preſerva- 
tion of his health, „by letting the exerciſes of the field ſhare 


„ with the pleaſures of the bottle.“ 


Dr. Radcliffe died on the firſt of November, 1714; and his 
| body lay in ſtate, at the houſe where he died, till the 27th of that 
month. It was then removed to the houſe of an undertaker in 
the Strand, from whence it was conveyed to Oxford, where it 
was interred on Friday the third of December following. 


After Dr. Radcliffe's death, a letter was found in his cloſet, 


directed to his ſiſter, Mrs. Millicent Radcliffe, and which he had 
written to be delivered to her after his deceaſe. In this letter 
are the following paſſages : ** You will find by my will, that! 

have taken better care of you, than perhaps you might expect 


«© from my former treatment of you; for which, with my dying 


cc breath, I moſt heartily aſk pardon, I had indeed acted the 


brother's part much better, in making an handſome ſettlement. 
« for you while living, than after my deceaſe; and can plead no- 
« thing in excuſe, but that the love of money, which I have em- 
«© phatically known to be the root of all evil, was too predomi- 
„ nant over me: though, I hope, I have made ſome amends for 


that odious fin of covetouſneſs in my laſt diſpoſitions of thoſe 
„ warldly goods, which it pleaſed the great Diſpenſer of Provi- 


« dence to bleſs me with. 85 c 
It will be a great comfort to me, if departed ſouls have any 
© ſcnſe of ſublunary affairs, to know that your management of 


„what I have bequeathed you for life, ſhall be fo laid out, as to 


© pave the way for you to a glorious immortality, by acts of 
« goodneſs and charity; fiace you, will thereby be furniſhed with 


* means of ſubſiſting yourſelf, and of giving ſupport to your. 


* indigent neighbour, whom you are commanded by the Goſpel 


to love as yourſelf, 


« Your ſiſter is under a neceſſity of being at much greater ex- 


_ « pences than yourſelf ; I have therefore left her a double por- 


«© tion; 
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© tion; being well affured, that it will create no miſunderſtand- 
ing between you, from that uninterrupted affection which you 
have hitherto had for her, and which ſhe has reciprocally ſhewn 

* to you: fince ol. per annum will enable you to live as hand- 
& ſomely and comfortably as 10001. per annum will her. 

J have made the ſame diſproportion between my nephews, 
tc with the ſame hopes of their living amicably together; and 
c defire you to let them know, that I conjure them to live as be- 
& cometh brethren, that are of the ſame houſhold of faith, and of 
be the ſame blood.“ > 


— ”* wy” "OSS 


Tui ART oO PLEASING, 
In a Series of LetTTeRs from the Earl of CH=—xpr—pD 6 
Mafter STANHopt. | 
{ Continued from Page 286.] 
„%%% 9 2» * 
y dear little Bey, N Bath, 
F there is a lawful and proper object of raillery, it ſeems to 
be a coxcomb, as an uſurper of the common rights of man- 
kind: but here ſome precautions are neceſſary. Some wit, and 
great preſumption, conſtitute a coxcomb ; for a true coxcomb 
muft have wit. The moſt conſummate coxcomb | ever knew, 
was a man of the moſt wit; but whoſe wit, boaſted with pre- 
ſumption, made hint too big for any company, where he always 
uſurped the feat of Empire, and crowded out common ſenſe. 
 Raillery ſeems to be a proper rod for theſe offenders; but 
great caution and ſkill are neceſſary in the uſe of it, or you may 
happen to catch a Tartar as they call it, and then the laughter 
will be againſt you. The beſt way with theſe people is to let 
them quite alone, and give them rope enough. 
On the other hand, there are many, and perhaps more, who 
fuffer from their timidity, and mauvaiſe honte, which fink them 
infinitely below their level. Timidity is generally taken for ſtupi- 
dity, which, for the moſt part, it is not, but proceeds from a want 
of education in good company. Mr. Additon was the moſt ti- 
mid and aukward man I ever ſaw ; and no wonder, for he had 
been wholly cloiſtered up in the cells of Oxford till he was five 
and twenty years old. La Bruyere ſays, and there is a great deal of 
truth in it, Qu on ne vaut dans ce monde que ce que Pon veut valoir; 
for, in this reſpect, mankind ſhew great indulgence, and value 
people at pretty near the price they ſet on themſclyes, if it be not 
exorbitant. | 5 | 
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I could wiſh you to have a cool, intrepid aſſurance, with great 
ſeeming modeſty, never demonte, and never forward, Very auk- 
ward timid people, who have not been uſed to keep good com- 
pany, are either ridiculouſly baſhful, or abſurdly impudent. I 
have known many a man impudent from ſhamefacedneſs, endea- 
vouring to act a reaſonable aſſurance, and laſhing himſelf to what 
he imagined to be a proper and eaſy behaviour, A very timid 
baſhful man is annihilated in good company, eſpecially of his 
ſuperiors : he does not know what he ſays or does; and itis a 
ridiculous agitation, both of body and mind. Avoid both ex- 
tremes, and endeavour to poſſeſs yourſelf with coolneſs and ſtea- 
dineſs : ſpeak to the King with full as little concern, though 
with more reſpec, as you would to your equals, This is the 
diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of a gentleman, and a man of the 
world. 
The way to acquire this moſt neceſſary behaviour i is, as I have 
told you before, to keep good company, whatever difficulty it may 
colt you at firſt, with your ſuperiors, and with women of faſhion, 
inſtead of raking refuge, as too many young people do, in low or 
bad company, in order to avoid the reſtraint of good breeding. 
It is, I confels, a very difficult, not to ſay an impoffible thing, for 
a young man, at his firſt appearance in the world, and unuſed to 


the ways and manners of it, not to be diſconcerted and embar- 


raſſed, when he firſt enters what is called the beſt company. He 
ſees that they ſtare at him, and, if they happen to laugh, he is 
ſure that they laugh at him. This aukwardneſs is not to be 
blamed, as it often proceeds from laudable cauſes, from a modeſt 
dificence of himſelf, and a conſciouſneſs of not yet knowing the 
modes and manners of- good company. But let him perſevere 
with a becoming modeſty, and he will find that all people of 
good nature and good breeding will, at firſt, help him out, in- 
ſtead of laughing at him ; and then a very little uſage of the 
world, and an attentive obſervation, will ſoon give him a proper 
knowledge of it, 

It is the charaQeriſtic of low and bad company, which com- 
monly conſiſts of wags and witlings, to laugh and diſconcert, 
and, as they call it, bamboozle a young fellow of ingenuous mo- 
deſty. You will tel] me, perhaps, that, to do all this, one muſt 
have a good ſhare of vanity: I grant it; but the great point is, 
Ne quid nimis ; for J fear Monfieur de la Rochefoucault's maxim 
Is too true, Que la vertue u irait pas loin, ſi la vanite ne lui tenoit 
compagnie. A man who deſpairs of pleaſing, will never pleaſe : 
a man that is ſure that he ſhall always pleaſe wherever he goes, 
is a coxcomb ; but the man who hopes and endeavours to pleaſe, 
will moſt infallibly pleaſe, 

Ry LETTER 
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%% 
My dear little Bay, Bath, 
THE egotiſm is the moſt uſual and favourite figure of moft 
people's rhetoric, and which I hope you will never adopt, but, on 


the contrary, moſt ſcrupulouſly avoid, Nothing is more diſagreeable 
or irkſome to the company, than to hear a man either praifing or 


condemning himſelf ; for both proceed from the ſame motive, 


vanity, I would allow no man to ſpeak of himſelf, unleſs in a 


court of juſtice, in his own defence, or as a witneſs, Shall a 


man ſpeak in his own praiſe? No; the hero of his own little 
tale always puzzles and diſguſts the company, who do not know 


| what to ſay, or how to look, Shall he blame himſelf? No; va- 
nity is as much the motive of his condemnation as of his pane- 


gyric. | | oY 
I have known many people take ſhame to themſelves, and, 


with a modeſt contrition, confeſs themſelves guilty of moſt of 
the cardinal virtues, They have ſuch a weakneſs in their na- 


ture, that they cannot help being too much moved with the miſ- 


fortunes and miſeries of their fellow-creatures, which they feel 
perhaps more, but, at leaft, as much as they do their own, Their 


generolity, they are ſenſible, is imprudence ; for they are apt to 


carry it too far, from the weak, the irreſiſtible beneficence of 
their nature. They are poſſibly too jealous of their honour, too 


iraſcible when they think it is touched; and this proceeds from 
their unhappy warm conſtitution, which makes them too ſenſible 
upon that point, and ſo on of all the virtues poſſibly.— A poor 


trick, and a wretched inſtance of human vanity, and what de- 


feats its own purpoſe, „ 5 
Do you be ſure never to ſpeak of yourſelf, for yourſelf, nor 


againſt yourſelf ; but let your character ſpeak for you: whatever 


that ſays, will be believed; but whatever you ſay of it, will not 
be believed, and only make you odious and ridiculous. Be con- 
ſtantly on your guard againſt the various ſnares and effects of va- 
nity and ſelf-love: it is impoſſible to extinguiſh them; they are 
without exception in every human breaſt ; and, in the prefent 
ſtate of nature, it is very right it ſhould be ſo. But endeavour to 
keep within due bounds, which is very poſſible. In this caſe, diſ- 


ſimulation is meritorious, and the ſeeming modeſty of the hero or 


the patriot adorns their other virtues, 


Vanity is the more odious and ſhocking to every body, becauſe 
every body, without exception, has vanity ; and two vanities can 


never love one another, any more than, according to the vulgar 


ſaying, two of a trade can, If you defire to pleaſe men and wo- 
men, addreſs yourſelf to their paſſions and weakneſſes; gain their 


hearts, and then let their reaſon do its worſt againſt you. 
3 A 2 | LETTER 


. 
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LETT xk 
My dear little Boy, 5 Bath. 


I know that you are generous and benevolent in your nature 
bdut that, though the principal point, is not quite enough; you 
muſt ſeem ſo too. I do not mean oſtentatiouſly; but do not be 
aſhamed, as many young fellows are, of owning the laudable ſen- 
timents of good-nature and humanity which you really feel. I 
have known many young men who deſired to be reckoned men of 
ſpirit, affect a hardneſs and unfeelingneſs, which in reality they 
never had: their converſation is in the decifive and menacing 
tone; they are for breaking bones, throwing people out of win- 
dows, cutting oft ears, &c. And all theſe fine declarations they 
ratify with horrid and filly oaths ; all this to be thought men of 
ſpirit. Aſtoniſhing error this! which neceſſarily reduces them 
to this dilemma: if they really mean what they ſay, they are 
brutes; and, if they do not, they are fools for ſaying it. This, 
however, is a common character among young men. Carefully 
avoid this contagion, and content yourſelf with being calmly and 
mildly reſolute and ſteady, when you are thoroughly convinced 
you are in the right; for this is true ſpirit, What is commonly 
called in the world a man or woman of ſpirit, are the two moiſt 
deteſtable and moſt dangerous animals that inhabit it. They are 
wrong-headed, captious, jealous, offending without reafon, and 
defending with as little. The man of ſpirit has immediate re- 
courſe to his ſ word, and the woman of ſpirit to her tongue; and 
it is hard to ſay which of the two is the moſt miſchievous wea- 
pon. It is too uſual a thing in many companies to take the tone 
of ſcancal and defamation : fume gratify their malice, and others 
think they ſhew their wit by it; but I hope you will never adopt 
this tone. On the contrary, do you always take the favourable 
fide of the queſtion ; and, without any offenſive and flat contra» 
diction, ſeem to doubt, and repreſent the uncertainty of reports, 
where private malice is at leaſt very apt to mingle itfelf. This 
candid and temperate behaviour will pleaſe the whole uncandid 
company, though a fort of gentle contradiction to their unfa- 
yourable inſinuations, as it makes them hope they may in their 
turn find an advocate in you. „ SL 
There is another kind of offenſiveneſs often uſed in company, 
which is, to throw out hints and inſinuations, only applicable to, 
and felt by one or two perſons in the company, who are conſe- 
_ quently both embarraſſed and angry; and the more fo, as they 
are unwilling to ſhew that they apply thoſe hints to themſelves. 
Have a watch over yourſelf, never to ſay any thing that either the 
whole company, or any one perſon in it, can reaſonably or pro- 


bably take ill; and remember the French ſaying, qu'# ue faut p 
„ 5 1 pas 


5 
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, 
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pas parler de carde dans la maiſon d um pendu. Good nature uni- 
verſally charms even thoſe who have none; and it is impoſſible 


to be amiable, without both the reality and the appearance of it. 


[To be continued. 


8 


Of the Celebratim of M AV- GAMES. 


EAS TS and ſports, in honour of the ſpring, are of antique 
original: they were uſed by the antients, and, with ſome 


alterations, tranſmitted to more modern times. In our own coun- 


try it was uſual, on the firſt day of May, for all the citizens of 


London, who were able, to divert themſelves in the woods and 
meadows with May-games, diverſions not confined to the lower 


claſs, but equally to the entertainment of perſons of the higheſt 


rank. A remarkable inſtance of which happened in the year 


1515; when King Henry VIII. and Queen Catherine, accompa- 
nied by many Lords and Ladies, rode forth Maying from Green- 


wich to the high ground at Shooter's Hiil ; where, as they paſſed 


along, they ſaw a company of two hundred tall yeomen, all 


clothed in green, with green hoods, and bows and arrows. One, 


who was their Chieftain, called himſelf Rabin Food, and defired 
the King and all his company to ſtay and ſee his men ſhoot; to 
which the King agreeing, he whiſtled, and all the two hundred 
diſcharged their arrows at once, which they repeated on his whift- 
ling again. Theſe arrows had ſomething placed in the heads of 


them, that made them whiſtle as they flew, aad altogether made a 


loud and very uncommon noiſe ; at which the King and Queen 
were greatly delighted. The gentleman who aſſumed the cha- 


racter of Robin Hood, then deſired the King and Queen, with their 


retinue, to enter the green wood; where, in arbours made with 
boughs, intermixed with flowers, they were plentifully ſerved 
with veniſon and wine by Robin Hood and his men. 


— — — 


Ax x D Or E of the Chevalier BAV ARD. 


; 1 N the war carried on by Louis XII. of France againſt the 


Venetians, the town of Breſcia, being taken by ſtorm, and 


abandoned to the ſoldiers, ſuffered, for ſeven days, all the diſ- 


treſſes of cruelty and avarice. No houſe eſcaped but that where 
Chevalier Bayard was lodged. At his entrance, the miſtreſs, a 
woman of figure, fell at his feet, and deeply ſobbing, cried, * Oh! 
„ my Lord, fave my life; fave the honour of my daughters.” 
„Take courage, Madam,” faid the Chevalier, “your life and 
* their honour ſhall be ſecure while I have life.” The twa 


young Ladies, brought from their hiding-place, were preſented 


to 
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to him; and the family, thus re- united, beſtowed their whole at- 

tention on their deliverer. A dangerous wound he had received 
gave them opportunity to expreſs their zeal: they employed a 
notable ſurgeon ; they attended him by turn day and night ; and, 
| when he could bear to be amuſed, they entertained him with con- 
certs of muſic. Upon the day fixed for his departure, the mo- 
ther ſaid to him, To your goodneſs, my Lord, we owe our 
lives, and to you all that we have belongs by right of war; 
« but we hope, from your fignal benevolence, that this ſlight tri- 
« bute will content you,” placing upon the table an iron coffer 
full of money. What is the ſum ?” ſaid the Chevalier. My 
« Lord,” anſwered ſhe trembling, no more but two thouſand 
« five hundred ducats, all that we have; but, if more be neceſ- 
4 fary, we will try our friends.“ Madam,” ſaid he, I ne- 
« yer ſhall forget your kindneſs, more precious, in my eyes, than 
one hundred thouſand ducats. Take back your money, and 
„ depend always on me.“ My good Lord, you kill me to re- 

« fuſe this ſmall ſum : take it only as a mark of your friendſhip 

© to my family.“ Well,” ſaid he, ſince it will oblige you, 
1 take the money; but give me the ſatisfaction of bidding 

c adieu to your amiable daughters.“ They came to him with 
looks of regard and affection, ** Ladies,” ſaid he, © the im- 
© preflion you have made on my heart will never wear out. 
„What return to make I know not, for men of my profeſſion 
« are ſeldom opulent; but here are two thouſand five hundred du- 
cats, of which the generoſity of your mother has given me the 
% diſpoſal : accept them as a marriage preſent ; and may your 


© happineſs in marriage equal your merit.” Flower of chi- 


« valry,“ cried the mother, may the God who ſuffered death 
& for us reward you here and hereafter,” _ ” - 


£ 6 
— — 
— — — » —— — 


Directions for the Uſe of the Electrical Machine, with Reſpet? to 
55 Medical Caſes. 1 1 
A Jar of one gallon, about half or three parts charged, is ge- 


nerally ſufficient to anſwer every purpoſe in electrification ; 
and, in moſt caſes, leſs than this will be ſufficient, when the pa- 
tient has an opportunity of having the operation frequently re- 
peated : but there are many diſorders which are found to yield to 
the more gentle method, generally called drawing of ſparks; © 

which, to have the deſired effect, ſhould in moſt caſcs be conti- 

nued for ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, and repeated two 
or three times a day. 3 
Other complaints, particularly thoſe of the nervous kind, are 
frequently relieved by ſimply electrifying: I mean, a perſon's ſit- 
ting in a chair, fupported by a board, with glaſs legs, in contact 

8 with 
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with the prime conductor of the machine, for about half an 
hour, or longer, if convenient, once or twice a day : by this 
means, while the operation 1s performing, the perſon becomes 
replete with the electric fluid, which circulates in every part, and 
flies off from the ſurface of his body. The particles of this 
fluid being ſtrongly repulſive of each other, and, at the ſame 
time, attractive of every particle of heterogeneous matter, parti- 
cularly the animal fluids, it muſt therefore, in the above circum- 
ſtances, be vigorouſly impelled and circulated through every 
tube. * . 
In electrifying for any particular complaint, when the coated 
phial is made uſe of, I cannot conceive it to be of much impor- 
tance what courſe the fluid is directed to take, whether it be to or 
from the part affected; as, ſuppoſing the caſe to be rheumatic, 
and the ſeat of the diſorder to be chiefly in one arm and ſhoul- 
der, it ſeems not very material whether the current of the elec- 
_ tric matter be directed fo as to enter the ſhoulder and come out at 
the hand, or the contrary, But, if this ſhould be thought of 
any conſequence, it may be proper to remind the reader, that, 
after the phial is charged in the common manner, at the prime 
conductor, when the diſcharge is made, the fluid paſſes from the 
inſide, through whatever conduQors form the circuit, to the out- 
fide coating : conſequently, in the above caſe, if the perſon holds 
in his hand a chain in contact with the outſide of the phial, and 
another chain be fixed on the ſhoulder, as ſoon as this chain is 
brought to touch the prime conductor, the diſcharge will be 
made, and the fluid paſs in at the ſhoulder and out at the hand. 
When the ſtool is made uſe of, care ſhould be taken that no 
part of the cloathing touch the floor, or other non- electric, ſo 
as to convey off the fluid. | 
As the electric ſparks cannot eaſily be drawn through a quan- 
tity of thick cloathing, particularly woollen, it will be moſt con- 
venient to take them from the bare ſkin : if they are found to be 
too pungent, a piece of tinfoil, or thin ſheet- lead, may be placed 
over the part, which will render them more mild, and the opera- 
tion may be continued longer, 1 „ 
In moſt caſes, it may be proper to begin with drawing of ſparks 
from the part affected, and then proceeding to moderate diſcharges 
of the phial. Theſe diſcharges may be varied in ſtrength, and 
given in different directions, changing the place of the conduct- 
ing chains, ſometimes farther oft, then nearer to the ſeat of the 
complaint, by which means part of the fluid muſt neceſſarily paſs 
through it: in general, however, the nearer the chains are kept to 
the affected parts, the better. | 


It is by no means to be ſuppoſed that the effect of elericity 
will always manifeſt itſelf immediately after the firſt operation, 
| | | Though 
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Though there are ſome complaints which will be quickly re- 
moved, there are more that require a frequent repetition, before 
any ſenſible benefit ariſes. Others have been found not to yield 
in any degree to the power of electricity for ſome weeks, till, by 
perſevering in the uſe of it, and by varying the method, they have 
at length been entirely reduced. | 
If, therefore, we find electricity to be attended with little or no 
effect after the firſt or ſecond time, it ſeems to be no indication of 
an unſucceſsful repetition : and I am inclined to think, where it 
has been applied without ſucceſs, (when the caſe has been a proper 
ſabject for it} its failure has generally been owing to the irreſo- 
lution and diſlike of the patient, or to an improper method of ap- 
plication, rather than to the inceffrcacy of the remedy, | 
a a 0 _ CELSICULUS. 
ODE to t» M O R IN 6. 
8 of bleſſings, heavenly light! 
At thy approach my ſong ſhall wake; 
Whilſt all the gloomy ſcenes of night, 
Too diſtant realms their exit make. 
Hail ! Miftreſs of the ſmiling world, 
Wbo laughs noQturnal dreams away; 
And guid'ſ time's beauteous chariot, whicl'd 
By the bright miniſter of day. 
Thy ſwift career on glowing wheels, 
| Treads down the waſte of thorny dreams, 
And chains which giddy fancy feels, 
Undinds with thy celeftial beams. 
The early orient bluſh, thy birth 
In robes of brightneſs does diſplay, 
And ſwells the illumin'd world with mirth, 
And rival darkneſs glides away. . 
The glimm'ring moon with paleneſs dies, 
The twinkling ſtars obſcure their head, 
Whelm'd in the luſtre of the ſkies, 
With golden curtains overſpread. 
Then thy ſhrill herald, lovely morn, 
The ſprightly lark is heard to ſing; 
Tunes ſofteſt notes, his fong adorn, 
And all the woods with muttc ſing. 
How ſweet to riſe at early dawn, 
And breathe the fragrance of the air! 
Whilſt ranging o'er the verdant lawn, 
Deep bluſhing health reigns miſtreſs there, 
Let others lie with ſloth oppreſt, 
And Morpheus all his poppies drain; 
Far other joys ſhall chear my breaſt; 


*Tis mine to tread the dewy plain. Account 
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Account of the Manners of the IxHABTITA NTS of INDIA within 


te GANGES. 


HIS territory has generally been ſuppoſed to be ſubje& to 

1 the Great Mogul, but the moſt part of that vaſt Penin- 

ſula never did acknowledge any real ſubjection to the Court of 

Dehli till the reign of Aurengzebe ; and the revenues of thoſe 

Indian and Mooriſh Princes and Governors whom he ſubdued, or 
who were employed by him, have fince been intercepted by the 

Viceroys appointed to ſuperintend them. 
The nominal Sovereign has never poſſeſſed more than a third, 


and that the leaſt valuable part of his empire. Bengal, the 


ſmalleſt, but moſt fertile province, being governed by a Viceroy 


the other divifion, called Deckan, which extended from Bala- 


ſore or Jagonaut to Cape Comorin, being alſo delegated by the 


Mogul to another Viceroy of exceeding great power, having 


within his juriſdiftion ſeven large territories, to which belong 
the right of nominating ſeven Nabobs, or Governors of Pro- 


vinces In all parts of India there are ſtill large diſtricts, which 
have preſerved, with the Gentoo religion, the old form of govern-. 
ment under Indian Kings, called Rajas ; ſuch as Maiſſore, whoſe 


capital is Seringapatam; and Taujour, whoſe capital is Tanjour. 


There are alſo among the woods and mountainous parts of the 
country, ſeveral petty Princes, or heads of clans, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Polygars. Theſe are all tributary to the Nabob, 
and thoſe to the Viceroys, whoſe capital is Aurengabad, The 


Carnatic is that part of the D ckan, which comprehend the 
principal ſettlements of the Europeans, Madraſs, and Pondi- 
cherry, and alſo Arcot. And it was to eſtabliſh the govern- 


ment of Arcot, and to oppole the hoftile intentions of Mr. 


D..plix, chat tne E: zliſh E it India Company engaged in the 


lait War in tupport ot Mamu Ai. Khawn, 


It is dithcult to concerve how tuca vaſt multitydes as the Aſia- 
tic armies ticquentiy con iſt of, eſpecially with fo large a pro- 
poruon of horte, can be ſubliited, as every horſeman has t.] 
ſervants, one to tak? care of his horſe, the other to procure him 
forage ; and all theſe are not only accompanied with their wives 


and children, but there always follows the camp a moveable 
to vn of ſhops, where every thing is to be ſold as in their cities, 


ſome hundreds of elephants, for ſtate only, and a train of wo- 
men (with their numberieiy retinues) belonging to the Piince 


and the great officers. 


To provide tor all thefe, the whole country is put in motion, 


and the ſtricteſt orders are given tor all proviſions to be brought 
into the camp. By which means ail the cities far and near 


No. 16. 3 B are 
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— but the camp for the moſt part is plentifully ſup- 
plied. 8 
The forage is produced in the following manner: Every 
horſeman is allowed a man for the purpoſe of cutting turf and 
waſhing the roots of it, which they conſider as more hearty: food 
for a horſe than graſs. A ſhower of rain, in this country, pro- 
| duces a freſh crop in a few days, or if the weather continues dry, 
they remove to other ground. Sometimes they feed theſe ani- 
mals with rice, or the offal of meat, boiled to rags, mixed with 
butter and ſome ſort of grain, and at times they give them opium, 
which at once damps their appetites, and inures them to bear 
fatigues. 5 
Hons of the Indians abftain from all kinds of animal food ; 
and live chiefly, if not wholly, upon rice; and they have ſo great 
a veneration for cows, that they are prohibited by their religion 
from killing any of that ſpecies, therefore there generally is a 
ſufficient ſupply of beef for the Mahometan ſoldiery and the 
ſmall proportion of Europeans. 3 5 
The Aſiatics have an invincible dread of fire arms, the true 
cauſe of which lies in the inexperience of their leading men, 
who never underſtood the advantages of diſcipline, and who have 
kept their infantry upon too low a footing. Their cavalry, 
though not backward to engage with ſabres, are extremely un- 
willing to bring their horſes within the reach of guns; ſo that 
they do not decline an engagement ſo much through fear for 
their lives as for their fortunes, which are all laid out in the 
| Horſes they ride upon. 
Such of the natives, however, as have been diſciplined and 
encouraged by the Europeans, and formed into a regular infan- 
try, under officers of their own, and generally known by the 
name of Seapoys, or Cipaynes, have familiarized themſelves to 


fire-arms, and behave well behind walls; and when we give 


them Serjeants to lead them on, they do not make a very con- 
temptible figure in the field. | 
Nothing is ſo ruinous to the miliiary affairs of the natives 
of Indoſtan as their falſe notions of artillery : they are terrified 
with that of the enemy, and put a fooliſh confidence in their 
own ; placing their chief dependance on the largeſt pieces, 
which they neither know how to manage nor move. They give 
them pompous and ſounding names as the Italians do their guns, 
and have ſome pieces which carry a ball of ſeventy pounds: 
When we march round them with our light field pieces, and 
make it neceſſary to move thoſe enormous weights, their bullocks, 
which are at veſt very untraRable, if a ſhut comes among them 
are quite ungovernable, and at the ſame time are ſo ill ay 
| | | | at 
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that it oecaſions no ſmall delay to free the reſt from any one that 
ſhall happen to be unruly or flain. 5 
But what is the greateſt obſtacle of all to their becoming a 
military people is, that thoſe who have once had ſuch ſucceſs in 
the field as to obtain the name of Fortunate, being thereby con- 
ſidered as invincible, and conſequently unmoleſted for a time, 
are willing to fave the needleſs expence of an army. For this 
reaſon there are few veterans, and moſt of their armies conſiſt of 
an afſemblage of various people haſtily brought together from dif- 
ferent parts; fo that there can be no ſuch thing as diſcipline, 
without which numbers are but an impediment, and bravery in- 
effectual. Although they have fo ſeverely ſuffered, by being 
ſurprized in the night by the Europeans, yet they can never be 
brought to eſtabliſh either order or vigilance in their camp ; and 
when they have ated with us as allies, the moſt earneſt remon- 
ſtrance could never prevail with them to be ſufficiently upon their 
guard when in the neighbourhood of the French, or to quit their 
ground in the morning to co-operate with us in ſurprizing the 
—_—.}}4Ccx . VV 
At the cloſe of the evening, every man eats an inconceivable 
quantity of rice, and many take it after ſome kind of ſoporific drugs; 
ſo that about midnight the whole army is in a dead fleep, The 
conſequence of theſe habits is obvious; and yet it would appear 
a ſtrange propoſition to an eaſtern monarch, to endeavour to per- 
ſuade him that the ſecurity of his throne depended upon the re- 
gulations of the meals of a common ſoldier, much leſs would he 
be prevailed on to reſtrain him in the uſe of the opium, which he 
ſuppoſes is to warm his blood for action, and animate his ſoul 
with heroiſm, It muſt fill the mind of an European ſoldier at 
once with compaſſion and contempt, to ſee a heap of theſe poor 
creatures ſolely animated by a momentary intoxication, crowded 
into a breach, and both in their garb and impotent fury re- 
ſembling a mob of frantic women, falling like ſheep or oxen 
brought to the ſlaughter, 5 | | 
Notwithſtanding all this, there is no character which the Eaft 
Indian natives ſeem to regard more than that of a Warrior, tho? 
neither nature, habit, their diet, nor their dreſs, are any ways 
proper to qualify them for it. In effect they are, generally ſpeax- 
ing. an idolent people, equally averſe to labour and to military 
diſcipline, either wedded to their on particular opinions, or en- 
ſlaved to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors. What influence the 
Engliſh government introduced among them will have, time 
only can determine. — 
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Experiments tried with Mr. ViLLE TTE's BURNING-GLASS, 
in 1718. 


Diamond weighing four grains, loſt ſeven-eighhts of its 

weight ; an emerald was melted into a ſubſtance like a 
turquois- ſtone; the afbe/fos ſeemed condenſed a little in twenty- 
eight ſeconds, but it was then ſomething cloudy : Mr. Villette 
ſaid that the glaſs uſually calcined it. King William's copper 
halfpenny melted in twenty ſeconds, a ſilver fix-pence in ſeven ſe- 
conds and a half; tin melted in three ſeconds, caſt iron in ſix- 
teen ſeconds, ſlate in three ſeconds, tile in four ſeconds, and ve- 
trified through in eighty ; bone calcined in four ſeconds, and 
vetrified in thirty-three ; Calculus Humanus calcined in two ſe- 
conds; talk began to calcine in forty ſeconds, and a foſſile ſnell 
in ſeven ſeconds ; chalk fled away in twenty-three ſeconds, 


N. B. Mr. Villette's mirrour is a concave of forty-ſeven 
inches wide, and ground to a ſphere of ſeventy-ſix inches ra- 
dius ; ſo that its focus is about thirty-eight inches diſtant from 
the vertex of the glaſs. es 


0 - — 


The CUC K OW TRAV r 


9 7 ſays the fable, a cuckow— = 
Lords, Knights, and *Squires, thetale's for you— 
A cuckow once, as cuckows uſe, | 
Went out upon a wiater's cruize, 
Return'd with the returning ſpring, 
The birds about him forma ring; 
While, puff d with pride and ſejf-conceit, 
High on an elm he takes his feat, , 
Haranguing thus the num'rous band: 
„ Old England! Well—the land's a land!“ 
But rat me, gentlemen, ſays he, 
We paſſage-fowl that croſs the ſea 
Have yaſt advantages o'er you, 1 
Whoſe native woods are all you view. 
The ſeaſon paſt, I took a jaunt 
Among the iſles of the Levant; 
Where, by the way, I ſtuff'd my guts 
With almotids and piſtachio nuts. 
hen 'twas my chance ſome weeks to be 
In that choice garden Italy: 
But, underneath the ſky's expanſe, 
Na climate like the fouth of France! 


You've 
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You've often heard, I dare to ſwear, 
How plenty axtulins are there; 
*Tis true ; and more delicious meat, 
Upon my ſoul, I never eat: | 
Their eggs are good; it was ill luck, 
The day I had not ten to ſuck ; 
Yet, notwithſtanding, to my goät, 
The bird's the ſweeter of the two.“ 
He went on, talking pert and loud, 
When an old raven, mongſt the eroud, 
Stopt ſhort his inſolent career 
« Why, what a monſtrous buſtle's here! 
You, travell'd Sir, I Ipeak to you, 
Who paſs'd ſo many countries through, 
Say, to what purpoſe is't you roam, 
And what improvements bring you home 2 
Has Italy, on which you doat, 
Supply'd you with another note? 
Or France, which you extol ſo high, 
Taught you with better grace to fly 2 
I cannot fee that both together 
Have alter'd you a ſingle feather : 
Then tell not us of where you've been, 
Or what you've done, or what you've ſeen 
For you, and all your rambling pack, 
| Cuckows go out, cuckows come back. 


* K — 


The CURSE of AVARICE. 


HAT man in his wits had not rather be poor, 
Than for lucre his freedom to give? 

Ever buſy the means of his life to ſecure, 
And fo ever neglecting to live. 


Environ'd from morning to night in a croud, 
Not a moment unhent or phone ; "> 

Conttrain'd to be abject, tho” never ſo proud, 
And at every one's call but his own, 


Still repining, and longing for quiet each hour, 
Vet ttudiouſly flying it ttill; 

With the means of enjcying bis wiſh in his power, 
But accucs'd in his wanting the will. 


For a year muſt be paſt, or a day muft be come, 
Bet: e he has leiſure to reit; 

He muſt add to his ſtore this or that pretty ſum, 
And then will have time to be bleſt. 
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But his gains, more bewitching the more they increaſe, 
Only ſwell the defires of his eye; 

Such a 1 let mine enemy live, if he pleaſe, 
Let not even mine enemy die. 


— 


— ” 


”_ by M. Brown, 4 Girl of 8 2 the Tala 
of J. Mead inſerted May 28. 


"HE Lo ſatisfy'd Gideon of his fate in 1 
With the — miracle on his FLEECE of WOOLL, 


See Judges Chap. 6. 


Anſwer, by the * is to the Rebus ae J. W. inſerted June 4. 


TRADE is the thing where two-fifths I muſt have; 'Y 
Uz is Job's country, one-balf I will crave ; 6: 
R in to-morrow repeated muſt be; 
O is the centre in woe you will fe. 
Theſe I hare joined, and I ſee very plain, 
That Tune the town din, *. Jou do mean. 


6 


„ 


- aue by a Youth 1 Mr. Linas” 8 School, Yetminfter, to 
Queſtions inſerted une 4. 


Te Peter Slade's Queſtion, of Tregony School. 


IVIDE 330 feet, the fide of a ſquare equal to 2 acres and 


an half, by 15, the quotient will be. 22, whoſe {quare, 
'viz. 484, is the number of trees required. 


3.2 We have received the like Anſwer from A. (ins. 


— — —— 


To S. B's Queſtion, of Menhenniot. 


T HE two numbers required are go and 96,—for 2-3ds of 90 
will be found equal to 5-8ths of 96. | 


* * We have received the like Anſwer from G. Plowman, 
and % Oxenham. 


| Anſwer, by G. Kite, of Stockland, to J. Mars Quelties, 
inſerted une 4. 

TT appears by calculation that the ALDEBARAN, or 
BULL's EYE, is the ſtar requitr d. 


A QUES- 
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4 QUESTION, hW, J. of Carhampton. 


HERE's a ſteeple in form of a cone, 
Which, by time, exceeding foul is FS, * 
To clean it, therefore, it's determin 'd; 
To effect which an artiſt they find 
| Who would clean it from the top to th' ground 
For the value of twenty-fiy pound. 
The bargain then being « o mpleated, 
A line at th' vertex he faſtened, 
A ſcaffold moreover from the ground 
Thirteen feet high did the cone ſurround; 
To the edge of which the line he bound; 
The other end of which I declare I found 
Faſtened to th? very ſteeple's edge, 
Cloſe to the ground [ firmly alledge. 
The ſteeple's beauty I did admire; 
To know its lotty height I did deſire; 


With the breadth likewiſe of the ſcaffold, 


Circumſerence, 131.9472 feet, 
Area of the triangle 73.411 {cet. 


And th' length of the cord which did it uphold, 
But all the crafty artiſt would tell, 
Was the circumference of th' ſtee; 
At the place where the ſcaffold was fix'd; 
And th? content from that point to th' vertex, 
Multiply'd by th? perpendic'lar too, 
Its product I will preſently ſhew : 
The area of the triangle, 
Form'd by the lower part of the fteeple, 
By the cord from the cone to the ſtage. 
Its edge I can tell, I will engage; 
At the bottom, Sirs, you will them find. 
Pray, learned gentlemen, be ſo kind, 
Who with emulation are fir'd, 
To compleat what I have deſired, 
Of th' crafty, ill-natured artift, 
And you're my friends, I ſurely atteſt, 


Solid content, , by the perpendicular 
height of the ſteeple, 58016919. 9456 | feet. 


Au E N I G N A. 
'ON antient race ( ſo great my fame) 
I boaſt an honourable name; | 
You'll find, if o'er the world you rove, 
Men of all ranks my uſe approve, 
Some Noblemen of high degree 
Their titles have deriv'd from me; 
By women too I'm much eſteem'd, a 
And very neceſſary deem'd: But 


2 


When croſs'd in love, or in deſpair, 
Have been fo raſh, by my aſſiſtance, 
To put an end to their exiſtence. 


I chance to fall and lie behind: 


Sees me expos'd and naked he, 
A moveſt bluſh invades her face, 


For people can't well do without me. 
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But tho? I am no perſon's foe, 
I've been an inſtrument of woe; 
For, ſad to tell, ſome of the fair, 


If Celia walks alittle way, 
Tho'l am with her al] the day, 

So ſeldom I appear in fight, 

I ſcarce am ſern from morn till night, 
Except { tho” really undeſign'd) 


If, mithng me, ſhe ruins her eye, 


Whilſt others {mile at my diſgrace. 
Much more might here be ſaid about me, 


a | | ne the Lilliputian throng, 


Like ſoldier's marſhall'd in array. 


1 1 b D t . n. 


Nor male, nor temale, old or young; 
Four inches tall, of ſlender ſize, 
With neither mouth, nor noſe, nor eyes; 
Who never from cach other ſtray, 3 
Bur itand in order night and day, 8 


A bloody enſign each does bear, 

Yer ne'er trained up to feats of war: 
T cir actions gentler paſſions move, 
And aid and fan the flames of love. 


Soften the unrelenting fair, E2 
And ſooth the penſive ſtateſman's care; 1 

Nimble as thought they ſkip and dance, RE I” 
Yet ne'er retreat, nor ne'er advance, 1 
Nor order change like the world's frame, f th 
Always unalterably the ſame, | i « 
Tho? nimble and to action free, 1e 
Yet move they never willingly, me” 
But in their ſecret caverns ſlcep, 15 © 
T'ime without end, nor ſtir, nor peep, « 
Until ſome heav*n-bern genius comes, . | « 
To raiſe them from their fleepy tombs; T 
By pow'r unſeen ; then up they ſpring I 40 
Without the help of leg or wing, £ 5 | 


And mount ; ang as they mount they ſing. 


Sl 
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ABOULCA SEM: Or, The BENETITS of RESIGNATION. 
au OREBUTAaL Talk: --: 


KL LIM N the city of Bagdad lived Aboulcaſem, the ſon of 
 &f Ys Cali, the rich, the graceful, the beloved: he was 
. I MF accounted an happy man by his neighbours ; he 

=. might have been fo, if he had known how to value 
bs XX of his own felicity: but, bred up in the lap of luxury, 
and encouraged in a capricious temper, he was pre umptuous 
enough to expect that pure and unallayed happineſs, as is not to 
be tatted on earth. Unacquainted with the myſteries of the 
Koran, he confidered not that ſuch a ſtate can be enjoyed alone 
by the faithful after death, when they are admitted into the gar- 
dens of Paradiſe, and ſerved by the ever-blooming houries, 5 

Aboulcaſem had a magnificent palace, his treaſures were al- 
moſt immenſe, his table was ſpread with all the dainties of the 
eaſt ; the ſweeteſt perfumes of Arabia ſaluted and revived his 
ſenſes, and his veſtments were adorned with the glittering gems of 
Irak. Nor was his love of beauty leis gratified ; the brighteis 
virgins of the oriental world were ſelected for his Seraglio, and 
almoſt every wiſh was prevented before he could expreſs it. 

Yet the fon of Cali taſted not of fatisfation or delight. He 
was ever comparing his eſtate with that of others, and partially 
deciding that all were happier than himſelf ; or even granting 
that they were not, he would preſumptuouſly exclaim, What 
«« are theſe treaſures I enjoy, ſince thzy cannot aſſuage the lea: 
<« bodily pain that may attack me! Nor can I be ſecure that l 
ſhall always continue to poſſeſs them: on the contrary, fre or 
<< thieves may deſpoil me of them, the Baſhaw may ſeize thera 
or ſif none of theſe happen, diſeaſe and death await me; 1 
„% mutt leave them all behind me, and all of them may hercaitcr 
te become the property of a ſtranger who ſhall not enjoy my 
« wealth, and ſpurn the aſhes of the ſon of Cali. - 

No. 17. | 3 E a O hopelcts 
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© O hopeleſs Aboulcaſem ! O wretched ſtate of mortals ! Of 
«< whom, if I am indeed one of the happieſt, as they would per- 
« ſuade me, how miſerable are the reſt of mankind! And why, 
alas! did Heaven create them, without providing for their 
« felicity!” 

Whilſt Aboulcaſem reaſoned thus, he grew every hour more 
| impatient, and more diflatisfied ; the ſmalleſt croſs events of life 
were to him the greateſt of misfortunes ; his temper was ſoured 
by mere imaginary evils and diſappointments, ia ſuch a manner 
as at length to render them in a great meaſure real: his friends 

deſerted him, his domeſtics fled at his approach, the damſels of 
his Seraglio received him with fear, with coldneſs, and with diſ- 
_ guſt : he became a being as it were alone, amidſt the hurry of a 
buſtling world: the morning ſun roſe upon his ſorrows ; his 
evening eye beheld them not abated; every day was, to the ſon of 
Cali, a day of grief, and every night a night of care and anxiety. 
In effect, he thought himſelf unhappy, and he was ſo. Tp 
Ik he had yet a ſhadow of ſatisfaction, it was only in ſolitude, 
Flying from the haunts of mankind, he ſought the moſt unfre- 
quented retreats of nature ; where, inſtead of contemplating on 
the beauties of the creation, he uſed to indulge himſelf in his 
melancholy thoughts, and feed, as it were, upon his forrows,— 
One day, as he was wandrring in this temper of mind through 
the winding avenues of a wood, exclaiming againſt the wretch- 
edneſs of his lot, he was unexpeCtedly accoſted by an old man 
who had overheard, and ſuddenly ſtood before him. His beard 
was ſilvered by age, and flowed graceful on his breaſt, His hair 
was whiter than flax, but his eyes were ſparkling and expreſſive, 
and his countenance was noble and engaging, 
_ &©« Q ftranger !” ſaid he to the ſon of Cali, “ thou on whom 
the hand of affliction preſſeth ſo hard, wilt thou unfold to me 
the ſorrows of thine heart? It may be, though I am a ſolitary 
„ recluſe, that my words may pour the balm of comfort into thy 
„ wounds, and comfort thee in the ſadneſs of thy heart.“ 
* Thou muſt be a recluſe indeed,” anſwered the inhabitant of 
Bagdad, if thou haſt not heard a ſtory that is reſounded through 
_ ©* the ſpacious eaſt ; if thou haſt not known the unhappineſs of 
„ Aboulcaſem.” I 
At this the ſon of Cali related to the ſolitary all that happened 
to him in the world, as well as all that paſſed within his breaſt ; 
and concluded with obſerving, that he was the mott unhappy 
man upon earth. | | 
Art thou indeed unhappy,” cried the ſage, ** amidſt the 
* ſmiles of plenty? Does thy heart die within thee, while thou- 
fands of thy fellow-creatures labour under all the apprehen- 
* ftons of complicated miſery ? Oughteſt thou not rather to re- 


* 
_—_ 
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« turn thanks to the Higheſt, and Mahomet his Prophet, that 
« thou art placed in ſuch a ſituation of life as might render thee 


not only poſſeſſed of felicity thyſelf, as much as this world can 


afford, but alſo the means of diffuſing happineſs to others, as 


the ſun diffuſes his beams over the univerſe. —But hear me, O 


«© ſon of Cali, attend to my words, and be wiſe; let thy heart re- 
„ ceive inſtruction from the precepts of my lips; for [ alſo have 
«© queſtioned the decrees ef Heaven, and have taſted the cup of 
« affliction. My infancy glided on like the pure ſtream, un- 
« troubled by ſtorms, that flows in peaceful filence towards the 
«© boundleſs ocean. But as ſoon as the glow of youth mantled 
% upon my cheek, my views, my deſires, became extended; and 
though my parents indulged me in a thouſand exceſſes, yet I 


was for ever ſeeking for ſome new pleaſure, for ever diſap- 


% pointed when TI had obtained it. 

The Angel of Death at length removed the good old Ab- 

dallah my tather from this mortal ſcene, and wafted him to the 

« gardens of Paradiſe, My boſom then expanded with re- 

* morſe: I confeſs that not grief, but joy, was painted on my 

countenance : I fecured his treaſures wich an eager hand; I 
committed his remains to the filent urn, and congratulated 

«© myſelf on the happineſs I expected from ſuch large poſſeſſions. 

But, alas! I was deceived ; I tried every ſoothing art ro make 

my days glide ſmoothly, as once they had done, but in vain : 
my heart was a mere void; and the perpetual deſire of what / 
had not, continually poiſoned the enjoyment of what I had. — 

| In the mean time, I waſted my wealth to no purpoſe; and, 
like thee, O fon of Cali ! grew every day more miſerable, 

«© One day, whilft I was thus ſituated, when I had retired to 
an arbour in my garden, an unuſual drowſineſs came over me; 
and fleep, which had long been a ſtranger to mine eyes, cloſed 
them with his leaden ſceptre. ——Scarcely was the radience of 
the day vaniſhed from my view, when a form ſtood before me 

© who ſeemed to be one of the celeſtial hoſts, 5 5 

4“ Son of the duſt,” ſaid he, born to ſhare the lot of mor- 

& tals, complaineſt thou of the decrees of the Higheſt ! Dareſt 

«© thou to arraign the diſpenſations of Heaven — — Should the 

Eternal One now deign to hear thee, what couldeſt thou com- 

plain of? Thou art but too happy, O preſumptuous Heli ! 

But go now, taſte thou the cup of ſorrow ; that only can 

amend thy heart, and enlighten thy underſtanding : I am the 

Angel of Puniſhment, who ſtand for ever before the throne of 

e the Moſt High, and doubt not but it ſhall be as I have ſpoken.” 

He ceaſed, and I was awakened by an horrible cry. My 
e dwelling was in Tartary, ſecure, as I thought, from any hoſtile 
« inroads ; but the Sultan of the Cariſmian Tartars had at that 
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time taken up arms againſt the Sovereign of the country : 
his troops, in ſearch of plunder, had ſurrounded my peaceful 
minſion.— I aroſe in confuſion ; but, unable to reſiſt, I ſaw at 
once my women, my ſlaves, my treaſures, forced away, and my 
houſe blazing to the ſkies. To eſcape was all that remained: 
the country was involved in a war wherein I could take no 
„ part, Poor and deſolate, I paſſed vaſt deſarts, often ready to 
& fink under my toils, and even in populous countries found no 
s reſting place, till I arrived at Cachemire, on the Perſian bor- 
« ders: there a rich merchant heard my ſtory, and pitied me. 
& Tn ſhort, he married his daughter to me, who was as beautiful 
& s one of the Houries, Dittreſs, in the mean time, had 
* humbled me before Heaven, and a fad experience taught me 
<« to value happineſs when poſſeſſed, and to refign myſelf to the 
* decrees of the Higheſt, when under affliction and misfortune. 
& A ſecond viſion confirmed and comforted me. As I was 
ſleeping by the fide of my dear Fatima, a glorious youth ap- 
peared to me, who thus addreſſed me, in accents fuil of celeſ- 
e tial harmony: „ ß 
„Son of Abudah, thy repentance is accepted in Heaven: 
years of happineſs await thee; but remember that all human 
& felicity is frail and flecting. Thou ſhalt enjoy many bleſſings; 
„ thou haſt deſerved none of them: repine not therefore when 
& any of theſe are ſnatched from thee, I am the Angel of In- 
« ttruction,—Farewel), Heli; be reſigned, be contented, and be 
* happy.” * 55 
« My mind was deeply impreſſed by theſe ſayings. I lived 
6“ for a long time as the Angel had predicted, in all manner of 
„ happineſs with Fatima. Her father removing to Bagdad, we 
„ followed him, and at his death inherited his fortune: but the 
„ jnſpiring Angel ſoon after removed my wife; and I ſhould 
have been inconſolable, had not I remembered the leſſons of 
« refignation taught me by Heaven itſelf, —Nor was this all: on 
a falſe acculation for a conſpiracy, I was taken before the Ba- 
ſhaw : I proved my innocence, ; I recovered my liberty, but 
& Joſt my treaſures. This was, however, but a ſmall loſs, in 
«© compariſon of that I had ſuſtained in Fatima's death. —I re- 
tired to theſe woods, where I have ever ſince lived as a Her- 
mit ; and, being favoured by Heaven and the Prophet, experi- 
ence here an uninterrupted felicity, ariſing from tranquility 
& and rehgnation,” „„ „ 
This recical had the deſired effect upon Aboulcaſem; for it 
ſooihed his troubled mind, and taught him to eſtimate his own 
happineſs. He reſolved to go back to the city, and would have 
t.ken Morat with him to ſhare his fortune, but the ſage preferred 
his ſolitude to all the gifts of wealth, Aboulcaſem, however, 
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repairing immediately to the city, threw off the gloom that had 
hung upon his countenance, acknowledged his error, and enjoy- 

ing the good that Providence had allotted him, lived long and 
| happy, and died in an advanced age, leaving behind him a moſt 
ſtriking example of the neceflity of true piety, and a relignation 


— 


to the will of Heaven. 


8 


AN EC DOTE of King WILLIAM, 


"TOWARD the cloſe of the laſt century, Lord Moleſworth, 
1 who had formerly reſided at Copennagen, as Ambaſſador 
from England, publiſhed his Account of Denmark ;” a valu- 
able little work, and as ſuch ſtill held in general eſteem. | 
Oa this occaſion his Lordſhip had, with the noble freedom of 
an Engliſhman, ſtigmatiſed the arbitrary government of Den- 
mark. Piqued at what he termed the 7n/olence of the Author, 
the reizning Monarch of that kingdom ordered his Miniſter at 
the Court of England to make a complaint of it to his well be- 
loved brother William III. TH 77 
„% What would you that I ſhould do?“ ſaid William, in an- 
ſwer to the dad back of the Dane. i 
„ Sire,“ replied the Miniſter, if your Majeſty had com- 
% plaincd to the King my maſter of a ſimilar otrence, e're now 
„e he would have diſpatched to you the Author's head.“ 
„Tais (returned William) I have neither the inclination nor 
« the power to do: but, if you chuſe it, his Lordinip ſhall in- 
ſert what you have juſt now mentioned to me in the ſecond edi- 
„ tion of his work.” e | 


* 
* 


f ↄ c TT EK 

A ſhort and eaſy Method of making HAY to the beſt Advantage, 
] T being a duty incumbent upon every member of ſociety to 

= communicate his diſcoveries for public benefit, I ſhall make 
no apology for ſending you an account of my own practice of 
making hay ; by which I not only ſave one third of the time and 
labour uſually employed in this article, but have my hay made 
better than when J followed the uſual method. | 

I mow my graſs, and then let it lie in the ſwarth till the dew 
is off the next morning, at which time I turn and ſpread my hay, 
and let it lie in the ſun till the after part of the day, when I take 
it up and cock it well, and never meddle with it more till I cart: 

i; into my barn, or itack it, If the weather be good, it will do 
well to cart, after it has ſtood three days in the cock. 
Fs 5 This 
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This method, I have found by five or {ix years experience, an- 
ſwers for any fort of hay, except ſalt hay and red clover, of the 
latter of which I have not had ſo long trial; but my clover hay 
was managed laſt ſummer in the following manner : 

I followed my mowers as they cut the graſs, ſpread it as thin 
as I could, and before night put it in cock. The next day, 
after the dew was off, I ſpread it again: in the afternoon I 
cocked it a ſecond time, and meddled no more with it till I carted_ 
it.—The appearance of the hay ſince, makes me judge that no 
man has better of the ſort. | 1 

The reaſon why I think my hay really better, is, becauſe I 
take it for granted that the more juice, or natural moiſture, we 
can retain in it, without corrupting and rotting the ſtalk, the 
richer and mote nouriſhing it is. The too often turning and 
ſpreading of hay in the ſun, extracts too much of the richneſs 
thereof, and one day's thus lying will take away ſuch a quantity 
of the moiſt watery particles, as that the remainder is only ſuffi- 
_ cient to raiſe a proper fermentation thereof when in the cock, 
while the ſmallnefs of the body there keeps that fermentation 
from riſing to ſuch a height as to corrupt it. After twenty-four 
hours, the fermentation will gradually abate ; and the pitching of 
the hay into the cart, and afterwards into the mow, or ſtack, fo 

checks it, that it will not again riſe fo as to be detrimental. Cat- 
tile are fonder of this hay than of that which is made in the com- 
mon way, and leſs of it will ſupport them. 


Dancaſler. . * W. 


— 


4 Les80n for FREE MASONS : Or, A Series of MORAL 
OBSERVATIONS on the Inſtruments of MASONRY, By 
J. M. W. a BROTHER 5 5 | 


HE various inſtruments which we of this profeſſion make 
uſe of, are all emblematical or pictureſque of the conduct 
of life we ought to perſevere in. FL 
The RULE directs us to obſerve punctually every Goſpel 
duty; to preſs forward in the direct path, neither inclining to 
the right nor left hand, for the fake of any tranſient amuſement 
or gratification whatever; it forbids us to give into the leaſt in- 
clination or propenſity into the curve of life, and reminds us to 
beware of the leaſt tendency to a circle, either in religion or mo- 
mals: not to mind (becauſe they ſeldom have any other than 
ſelfiſh views) neither Outs nor Ins in politics; and to have in all 
our conduct eternity in view. peg ne 
The LINE ſhould make us pay the ſtricteſt attention to that 
line of duty which was given us, or rather which was marked 
out 
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cout to us by our great Benefactor and Redeemer, It teaches to 
avoid all kinds of double dealing, both in converſation and ac- 
tions; it points out the direct but narrow path that leads to a 
glorious immortality, and that fincerity in our profeſſion will be 
our only paſſport thither.— This line, like Jacob's ladder, con- 
nes Heaven and earth together; and, by laying hold of it, we 
climb up to that place where we ſhall change this ſhort line of 
time for the never ending circle of eternity. 

The PLUMB-LINE admoniſhes us to walk erect and upright 
in our Chriſtian vocation ; not to lean to a fide, but to hold the 
ſcale of juſtice in equal poiſe ; to obſerve the juſt medium be- 
tween intemperance and voluptuouſneſs; to fathom the depth of 
our limited capacities, and to make our ſeveral paſſions and pre- 
judices of education fall plumb in, or coincide with our line of 
duty. 

The SQUARE will teach us to ſquare all our actions be this | 
Goſpel rule and line, and to make our whole conduct harmonize 

with this moſt ſalutary ſcheme. Our behaviour will be regular 
and uniform, not aſpiring at things above our reach, nor pre- 
tending to things above the extent of our finite capacities, nor to 
affect things above what our circumftances can poſſibly bear. 
In our expences, therefore, we ſhall neither ape thoſe that are 
placed in a more exalted ſphere, nor attend ſo much to the glitter 


of gold, as to fink beneath our proper ſaiion ; but we ſhall ob- 
ſerve the golden mean, 


And always to our acres join our _ 


Becauſe tis uſe that ſan#tifics expence. 

The COMPASSES will inform us, that we ſhould in every 
ſtation learn to live within proper bounds, that we may thereby 
be enabled to contribute freely and chearfully to the relief of the 
neceſſities and indigences of our fellow- creatures. Hence we 
| ſhall riſe to notice, live with honour, and make our exit in hum 
ble hopes of compaſſing what ought to be the main purſuit of 
the moſt aſpiring genius, a crown of glory. 

The LEVEL ſhould adviſe us, that fince we are all deſcended 
from the ſame common ſtock, partake of the like nature, have 
the ſame faith and the ſame hope through the redemption, which 
render us naturally upon a level with one another, that we ought 
not to diveſt ourſelves of the feelings of humanity : and though 
diſtinctions neceſſarily make a ſubordination among mankind, yet 
_ eminence of ſtation ſhuuld not make us forget that we are men, 
nor cauſe us to treat our brethren, becauſe placed on the loweſt 
| ſpoke of the wheel of fortune, with contempt ; becauſe a time 
will come, and the wiſeſt of men know not how ſoon, when all 
diſtinctions, except in goodneſs, ſhall ceaſe ; and when death, 


that 


comely order, that delightful felf-complacency, 
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that grand leveller of all human greatneſs, will bring us to a le- 
vel at the laſt, From hence too, the ſceptic, the ſhallow rea- 
ſoner, and babbling diſputer of this world, may learn to forbear 
the meaſuring of infinity by the dull level of his own grovelling 


capacity, and endeavour, by way of atonement for his inſults 


upon every thing that tznds to mankind, either good or great, to 
vindicate the ways of God to man. | 
From your MALLET and CHISEL, you may likewiſe know 


what advantages accrue from a proper education.ä— The human 


mind unpoliſhed, like a diamond ſurrounded with a denſe cruſt, 
diſcovers ncither its ſparkling nor different powers, till the rough 
external is ſmoothed off; and beauties, till then unknown, riſe 
full to our view. Education gives what a chiſel does to the 
ſtone, not only an external polilh and ſmoothneſs, but diſcovers 
all the inward beauties latent under the rougheſt ſurfaces. By 


education our minds are enlarged, and they cannot only range 
through the large fields of matter and ſpace, but alſo learn, with 


greater perſpicuity, what is above all other knowledge, our real 
duty to God and man. 5 

Tour TROWELI. will teach you, that nothing is united 
and knit together without proper cement. No ſtrict union, nor 


external poliſh, can be made without it. —And as the Trowell 


connects each ſtone together, by a proper diſpoſition of the ce- 


ment; ſo charity, that bond of perfection, and of all ſocial 


union, (which I earneſtly recommend to you all) links ſeparate 
minds and various intereſts together; and, like the radii of a cir- 
cle, that extends from the centre to every part of the circumfe- 


rence, makes each member have a tender regard for the real wel- 


fare of the whole community. But as ſome members will be re- 
fractory in every ſociety, your HAMMER will likewife teach 
you how to uſe becoming diſcipline and correction towards ſuch 
like offenders. If they will not ſubmit to rule, you may ſtrike 
off the excreſcences of their ſwelling pride, till they fink into a 
modeſt deportment. Are they irregular in their practices? Your 
HAMMER will inftru&t you to ftrike off each irregularity, and 


fit them to act à decent part on the ſtage of life. Do any affect 


things above their ſtation? Your HAMMER will teach you to 


preis them down to their proper level, that they may learn in the 


ichool of diſcipline, that neceſſary knowledge to be content. 
What the HAMMER is to the workman, that enlightened 
reaſon is to the paſſions in the human mind : it curbs ambition, 
that aſpires to its own and neighbour's hurt; it deprefſes envy, 
moderates anger, checks every riſing frailty, and encourages 
every good diſpolition of the foul; from whence muſt ariſe that 


Which 
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Which nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the heart-felt Jay: 


Thus, from our inſtruments, may we all be inſtructed to raiſe a 
ſtately fabric of good works, upon the ſtrong foundation of faith, 
that we may be fitted at laſt to inhabit that glorious houſe, not 
made with hands, eternal in the Heavens. 1 


— 
— 


Frm: P E A C E. 4 PO E M. uſt publiſhed. 
This little Piece begins as follows: 


D Etir'd from life, and its experienc'd woes, 
: Unfaithful friends, conceal'd and open foes, 
A Sage there liv'd, who wiſh'd to ſcape from ſtrife, 

Deſpis'd the paſt, and hop'd in future life; 
Ne'er in his breaſt Miſanthropy aroſe, 

Old, yet not teſty; wiſe, but not moroſe : 

That youth to follies was ally'd he knew, 
Caution'd againſt em, but excus'd them too; 

Nor ſaid that all men wou'd their truſt miſuſe, 

Not friends forbad, but bade with caution chuſe; 

| Profit, he ſaid, was ſought at firſt with loſs; 

* And pureſt gold is always mix'd with droſs: 

l | Thus Vice and Virtue you at firſt confound, 
And meet ten rogues, e're one juſt man is found. 
Thus he at large inform'd the liſt'ning throng, 
The right to follow, and avoid the wrong. 

But one there was his more peculiar care, 
A comely ftripling, as his Virtue fair: 
Such in his youthful days had been the Sage, 
E're mark'd with furrows by the hand of age; 
E're filver hairs his ſhaking head had deck'd, 
And Admiration ſunk into Reſpect, 

Him the good man regarded as his ſon, 

And taught the ways of miſery to ſhun, 
Each day the Pupil heard him—with ſurprize 
Still fix'd upon the Sage his wond'ring eyes, 
And ſtep by ſtep in dumb attention went, 
Whilſt on his arm the tott'ring teacher leant, 

At length the Sage, to weakneſs falln a prey, 
Felt Death approaching, and his ſtrength decay: 
The youth he call'd, and twice eſſay d to ſpeak, 
Whilſt the ſlow tear ſtole gently down his cheek, 
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At length compos' d: Farewell! (he feebly ſaid) 
1, ſoon at eaſe, ſhall reſt among the dead, 

« Of fourſcore years of pain I fee] the end; 

& To theſe laſt precepts ſeriouſly attend ;— 

“ Seek not, my ſon, to change thy preſent ſtate, 
« Nor vainly wiſh to emulate the great; 
Avoid extremes of poverty, or wealth, 
Content alone gives happineſs and health,” 


The Sage proceeds in demonſtrating to his Pupil, that, in ge- 
neral, Peace 1s attainadle neither by the rich or the poor, but only 
by thoſe in the middle ſtation of life ; and the poem concludes 


Thus ſpoke the Sage, the ſtripling kiſs'd, then wept, 
Groan'd, turn'd aſide, and with his fathers ſlept. 
The Youth by nature juſt, and thus improv'd, 
Liv'd, by all men admir'd, eſteem'd, and lov'd, 

His houte, unlike the manſions of the great, 

With all convenience, but no ſigns of ftate, 


| Bore not the ſhew of vanity, or wealth, 


But all ſpoke plenty, happineſs and health. 
Each morning found him, at the break of day, 


Taking through ſcenes of poverty his way, 


Seeking and comforting the ſons of grief, 


His ſole attendants, Pity, and Relief: 


Each hour in uſeful pleaſure he employ'd, 
So varying Pleaſures that they never cloy'd : 
Increaſe of Knowledge each day's reading brought, 


And laſting Health in exerciſe he ſought. 


A wife he choſe in Virtue's precepts bred, 


Nor by Pride infolent, or Vice miſled ; 
In whom to ſhew perfection, Fate combin'd 


A form angelic, and a heav'nly mind. 

She never from her duty went aſtray, 

Her whim to pleaſe, her pleaſure to obey ; 
But ſought in all her huſband's peace alone, 
And ſeeking his ſhe ever found her own ; 


Whilſt he fill govern'd with ſo light a hand, 


Her vow'd obedience never felt command. 
Some choſen friends he had, but only thoſe 
Whom Senſe approv'd of, and whom Virtue choſe; 
Endow'd with humour, livelineſs, and ſenſe, 
Unmixt with folly, noiſe, or inſolence, 
Happy with theſe, his jovial hours he ſpent, 
Pleas'd at their mirth, and with their joys content, 
Thus did he live, the ſweets combin'd, to prove 
Of ſocial friendſhip, and of virtuous love ; 


No 
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No idle pomp conſum'd his little ſtore, 
And no baſe falſchood made that little more; 
No dire remorſe lay cank'ring in his breaſt, 

No ſtings of Conſcience broke his balmy reſt; 
But from all Vice, from all Intemp'rance clear, 
Health and Content ſtill bleſt each circling year; 
Whilſt taſting all the bliſs to mortals giv'n, 

He found in Peace th” epitome of Hea n. 


69 m——s 
" * 
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A circumſlantial and compleat Account of the FETE CHñAu ETRE, | 
at Lord STANLEY*s Seat. 


HE noble family at whoſe expence the above feaſt was pre- 
pared, being deſirous to indulge the curious in general with 
a gaht of ſome part of the rural feſtival, as well as the ſclect 
party who had cards of invitation, gave orders that the gate upon 
the down only ſhould be opened, and that the company in their 
fancy dreſſes ſhould paſs along the front lawn, by which means 
the curiofity of thouſands would be indulged, _ 

The company began to make their appearance about half paſt 
Six o'clock, and continued pouring in till paſt Nine: as ſoon as 
any carriage had ſet down a party, and they had got within the 
gate which led upon the lawn, they were ſaluted by French-horns 
placed in a retreat ſo obſcure, as not to be obſerved by the com- 
| pany. The front lawn ſoon became crowded with fancy dreſſes ; 

and the Ladies, by their paſtoral appearance and fimplicity, made 
beauty appear with additional charms ; and, by theirelegant fancy 
' habits, meant certainly to outvie each other in taſte and _—_— 
_ ficence. | 
About Eight o'clock a ſignal was given for the company to at- 
tend the maſque on the back lawn : 2ccordingly General Bur- 
goyne, who was the principal manager and conductor, and for 
whoſe ſkill and abilities on the occaſion the greateſt compliments 
are due, came forward, and conducted the Nobility and others the 
viſitors through the houſe to the voluptuous ſcene on the back 
lawn. No ſooner did the rural picture preſent itſelf, but amaze- 
ment ſeized the whole company: the firſt thing that caught their 
attention was the concourſe of people on each fide the road, and 
the branches of trees bending with the weight of heads that ap- 
peared as thick as codlings on a tree in a plentiful ſeaſon. At 
the upper end of the back lawn was a moſt ſuperb and beautiful 
orangerie, or plantation of orange trees, intermixed with a great 
variety of valuable green-houſe plants: behind the orangerze lay 
concealed a capital band of muſic, under the ſole direction of 
Mr, Barthelemon, the compoſer of the maſque, On the right, 
+ + from 


* 
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from the company, ſwains appeared in fancy dreſſes, amuſin 
themſelves at the game of nine-pins; whilſt ſhepherdeſſes, neatly 
attired, were at the ſwing. On the left fide were other ſwains 
with their bows and arrows, ſhooting at a bird which had perched 
itſelf on a May pole; whilſt others were ſhewing their agility by 
dancing and kicking at a tambour de baſque, which hung, decorated 
with eri ons, from a bough of a tree. — In ſhort, every rural paſ- 
time was exhihited. 

In the centre of the orangerie ſat Mrs. Barthelemon and Mr. 
Vernon, making wreaths of flowers, and continued in that em- 
ployment till after the company had taken their ſeats upon 

benches, placed in a circular form on the green. As ſoon as the 
ladies and gentlemen were thus arranged, two cupids went round 
with a baſket of the moſt rich flowers, and preſented each lady 
with an elegant bouguets the gentlemen had likewiſe a fimilar 
preſent. —W hen the cupids had diſtributed the flowers, nimble 
ſnepherdeſſes ſupplied their baſkets with freſh aſſortments. Thus, 
whilſt the attention of the company was taken up with admiring 
the agility and pretty manner of theſe little attendants accom- 
modating the Nobility and others with their noſegays, they were 
on a ſudden ſurprized with the harmonious ſound from the inſt: u- 
mental band, which being conveyed to the company through the 
orange plantation and ſhrubbery, created a moſt happy and pleat- 
ing effect; and which was ſtill the more heightened, by the com- 
| pany not being able to diſtinguiſh from what quarter it came, 
This ſymphony, whoſe ſweetneſs of found had given every 
face a ſmile of approbation, being ended, Mr. Vernon got up, 

and, with a lizht and ruſtic air, called the nymphs and ſwains to 
celebrate the feſtivity of the day, informing them that Stanley, 
as Lord of the Oaks, had given the invitation, and on that ac» 
count he commanded their appearance to join the feſtive ſong 
and dance. After this air followed a grand chorus, which was 
compoſed in fo remarkable a ftile, and carried with it ſo much 
Jollity, that the company could ſcarce be prevailed upon to keep 
their feats, Next followed a dance by Sylvans, then a ſong by 
Mrs. Barthelemon ; afterwards a different dance, by the whole 
aſſembly of Figurantes, was executed in a maſterly ſtile, and was 
ſucceeded by a moit elegant and pleaſing duet by Mrs. Barthele- 
mon and Mr, Vernon, which eoncluded with a dance, The 
next air conſiſted of four verſes, ſung by Mr. Vernon: at the 
end of each line was a chorus. The dance of Sylvans conti- 


22 during the whole time of the chorus, and had an excellent 
ettect. | | | 15 | | 


Thus ended the firſt maſque, which the public had an oppor- 

tunity of ſeeing in ſome degree as well as the viſitors ; and the 

loud acclamations of joy, at the concluſion, was a convincing 
; proof 
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proof of the high opinion entertained by the Nobility and Gen- 
try of this rural feſtival. The company in general expreſſed in- 
finite ſatisfaction at the great and lively abilities of the compoſer, 
who ſhewed great taſte and genius throughout the whole per- 
formance, Much praiſe was alſo due ro Mr. Vernon and Mrs, 
Barthelmon ; particularly the former, whoſe abilities were not 
confined folely to the muſical part allotted to him, but was parti. 
cularly ſerviceable on the occaſion, in decorating the trees with 
feftoons of flowers, aſſiſted by the gardener and his attendants, 
This being over, the company amuſed themſelves with walkin 
about till the temporary room was illuminated; and, upon a food 
given, another proceſſion was made, Lord Stanley, ſupported by 
Lady Betty Hamilton, the Queen of the Oaks, and Miſs Stan- 
ley, led the way, the reſt of the company following two by two. 
The Noble viſitors were firſt conducted through a beautiful and 
magnificent octagon hall, with tranſparent windows, painted ſuit- 
able to the occaſion : at the end of the great room hung fix ſu- 
perb curtzins, ſuppoſed to cover the ſame number of large win= 
dows; they were of crimſon colour, richly ornamented with 
deep gold fringe. Colonades appeared un each fide the room, 
with wreaths of flowers running up the columns; and the whole 
building. was lined chair back high with white Perſian and gold 
fringe : the ſeats around were covered with deep crimſon. The 
Company amuſed themſelves with dancing minuets and cotillons 
till half paſt Eleven, when an exploſion, ſimilar to the going off 
of a large quantity of rockets, put the whole lively group into 4 
conſternation. This was occaſioned by a fignal given for the 
curtains, which we have before deſcribed, to fly up and exhibit to 
the company a large ſupper room, with tables ſpread with the 
moſt coſtly dainties, all hot and tempting. The company took 
their ſeats in an inſtant, without the leaſt interruption, and par- 
took of the entertainment. They no ſooner appeared ſatisfied, 
than the whole was removed inftantaneouſly, and a handſome de- 
ſert ſpread on the tables, without their being able to account for 
the ſudden change. When the Ladies ſeemed tired with this ſe- 
cond piece of luxury, the band were heard tuning their inſtru- 
ments in the octagon hall. This was another fignal for the com- 
pany to leave the ſupper room, and adjourn to the ball room. No 
| ſooner was the above chamber cleared, when again, to the aſto- 
niſhment of all preſent, down flew the large curtains, and made 
the ball room appear in its firſt ſtate of elegance. 
The ceremony of arranging the company next took place, and 
was executed by the General ; who having placed Lady Betty 
Hamilton in the centre, formed the reſt of the company into a 
circular groupe. This done, a Druid of the Oaks, repreſent2d 
by Captain Pigott, came forward from the octagon hall, my a 
| | ew 
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few complimentary lines, ſuitable to the occaſion, ſummoning the 

Fawns and Wood-Nymphs to atten! the ceremony within. A 
grand chorus was then ſung by the Nymphs, Fawns, and Syl- 
vane, led on by Cupids. After this chorus, another ſpeech by 
the Druid. Mrs. Barthelemon, in the character of a Wood- 
Nymph, ſung a plezfing air, the words in praiſe of conjugal feli- 
city. This produced, at the concluſion, a chaconne, which was 
executed by eight principal dancers with great eaſe and agility. 
The Druid made another ſpeech, and having finiſhed, Mr. Ver- 
non ſung an air in praiſe of the Oak. Next was an alemande, 
by fixteen principal dancers, and afterwards a ſpeech relative to 
the Oaks, by the Druid, Mrs. Barthelemon and Mr. Vernon 
then ſung a duet, which was likewiſe in praiſe of the Oak, its 
, profperity and advantage, finiſhing with a few complimentary 


lines to Lady Betty by the Druid, and a grand chorus of vocal 


and inftrumental muſic : during which a device in tranſparency 
was introduced; in which, two hymeneal torches lighted on the 
top, a ſhield repreſenting the Hamilton creſt, (an oak with a ſaw 
| through it, and a ducal coronet,) aſter a chorus, the Druid, 
Fans and Wood-Nymphs, went to the altar; and two Cupids, 
the Cupid of Love, and the Hymenean Cupid aſcending the 
ſteps, crowned the ſhield with the wreath of love and Hymen. 
Thus ended the ſecond part; of which, by this defcription, the 
reader will judge of the elegance and grandeur. 2 
The third part was opened by minuets, compoſed on the occa- 
ſion by the Earl of Kelly. Lord Stanley and Lady Betty Hamil- 
ton opened the ſecond ball, and the reſt of the Nobility danced in 
their turns : when the minuets were ended, country dances ſtruck 
up, and continued till paſt Three o'clock. The company were 
highly entertained with the iJluminations in the gardens, which 
had a fine effect from the front wing of the houſe. Facing the 
temporary room was erected a large Ionic portico, ſupported by 
four large tranſparent columns, of a bright pink colour. On a 
ſcroll on the pediment were the following words: Sacred to propi- 
tious Venus. In the centre of the pediment was a ſhield, with 
the Hamilton and Stanley arms quartered, the whole ſupported 
by a band of Cupids, who appeared to great advantage by the aſ- 
ſiſtance of four pyramids of lights. Several pyramids of lights 
were likewiſe erected in different parts of the garden, 
The whole of this feſtival was conducted by General Bur- 
goyne. The company were ſo highly pleaſed, that they did not 
part till Four in the morning, "Thoſe who had been at Fetes 
Cbampetres in France, declared they never ſaw any one equal to 
5 | Lord Stanley's, | | 


Lord 
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Lord Cheſterfield*s Sentiments on the American Stamp Ae, &c, 
| Extrafied from his Letters. 
Dec. 25, 1765. 
OU have, to be ſure, had from the office an account of what 
the Parliament did, or rather did not do, the day of their 
meeting ; and the ſame point will. be the great object at their 
next meeting : I mean the affair of our American colonies, re- 
| latively to the late impoſed Stamp Duty, which our coloniſts abſo- 
lutely refuſe to pay. The Adminiſtration arc for ſome indul- 
gence and forbearance to thoſe froward children of their mother 
country: the oppoſition are for taking vigorous, as they call 
them, but I call them violent meaſures, not lefs than les drage- 
nades ; and to have the tax collected by the troops we have there. 
For my part, I never ſaw a froward child mended by whipping ; 
and I would not have the mother country become a ſtep mother. 
Our trade to America brings in, communibus annis, two millions a 
year; and the Stamp Duty is eſtimated but at 100, ooo l. a year; 
which I would by no means bring into the ſtack of the Exche- 
quer, at the loſs, or even the riſk, of a million a year to the na- 
tional ſtock. PE gr „ = 
Feb. 11, 1766. The queſtion in the Houſe of Lords, which 
was loſt by three votes, was to enforce the execution of the Stamp 
Ad in the colonies vi et armis. What concluſions you will draw 
from theſe premiſes, I do not know ; but I proteſt I draw none, 
only ftare at the preſent undecypherable ſtate of affairs, which in 
fifty years experience I have never feen any thing like, The 
Stamp Act has proved a moſt pernicious meaſure; for whether it 
1s repealed or not, it hath given ſuch terror to the Americans, that 
our trade with them will not be for ſome years what it uſed to be; 
and great numbers of our manufacturers at home will be turned 
a ſtarving, for want of that employment which our very profit- 
able trade to America found them; and hunger is always the 
cauſe of tumults and ſedition. Cone 
March 17, 1766. The repeal of the Stamp A is at laſt carried 
through: I am glad of it, and gave my proxy for it; becauſe I 
ſaw many more inconveniencies from the enforcing, than from 
the repealing it. | 


; * 


Ev Cu A 1 off HAPPINESS. 
„ midnight moon ſerenely ſmiles 
O'er nature's ſoft repoſe ; | 


No low'ring clouds obſcure the ſkies, 
Nor ruling tempeſt blows, 
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Now ev'ry paſſion finks to reſt, 
The throbbing heart lies ſtill; 
And varying ſchemes of life no more 
Diſtract the labouring will. 


In filence huſh'd, to Reaſon's voice 
Attends each mental power ; 

Come, dear Amanda, and enjoy 
Reflection's favourite hour. 


Come, while this peaceful ſcene invites, 
Let's ſearch this ample round; 

Where ſhall the lovely fleeting form 
Of happineſs be found? | 


Does it amidſt the frolic mirth 
Of gay aſſemblies dwell? 
Our hid beneath the ſolemn gloom 
That ſhades the hermit's cell ? 


How oft the laughing brow of joy 
A fick*ning heart conceals ? 

And, through the cloiſter's deep receſs, 
Invading ſorrow ſteals? 


In vain through fortune, beauty, wit, 
The fugitive we trace; 
It dwells not in the faithleſs ſmile, 
That brightens Clodio's face. 


Howe'er our varying notions rove, 
All yet agree in one, 

To place its being in ſome ſtate, 
At diſtance from our own. 


Q blind to each indulgent gift 
Of Power ſupremely wile ! 
Who fancy happineſs in all 
| That Providence denies. 


Vain is alike the joy we ſeek, 
And vain what we poſſeſs, 

_ Unleſs harmonious reaſon tunes 
The paſſions into peace. 


To temp'rate bounds, to few defires, 
Is happineſs confin d; 5 

And, deaf to Folly's noiſe, attends 
'The muſic of the mind, Some 
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game Avecpotes of IGNATIUS LOYOLA, Founder of 
the Jeſuits. ¶ From the French of a new Work, called Capitula- 


tion de la France, avec ſes Moines, c.] | 
WV muſt not (ſays our author) confound the illuſtrious Biſ- 
cayan hero with the fools and madmen, who have alread 
paſſed under our review. His device ſhould have been theſe 
words of the Goſpel, I came not to ſend peace, but a ſtword. This 
immortal Patriarch of the diſturbers of the tranquility of king- 
doms, and of the peace of the church, had, no doubt, now and 
then ſome fits of madneſs, occaſioned by the reading of legends 
during the cure of the wound in his leg, which he received at the 
battle of Perpignan. The air of the court and of ſociety, how- 
ever, ſoon diſſipated thoſe vapours, which only inflamed his vi- 
gorous imagination, without hurting his judgement, We ought 
rather to believe the great Conde's account of him, than Dr. 
Stillingfleet's. In St. Ignatius (ſaid this Prince) [ always fee a 
6 Czſar, who does nothing without the beſt reaſons for his con- 
« duct; and in Francis Xavier I obſerve an Alexander, the ar- 
& dour of whoſe courage carried him often too far.” Ignatius, a 
warrior, fond of power and command, was, in his inſtitutions, 
particularly attentive to the perpetuity and extenſion of his au- 
thority. It is well known, that in appointing the Generalſhip of 
the order, he immediately took poſſeſſion of it himſelf ; and his 
firſt precept to his Diſciples was, that they ſhould be in the hands 
of their ſuperior as a broom in the hands of a maid, and to al- 
low themſelves like the broom to be employed for every purpoſe. 
Theſe are the expreſs words of his conſtitutions ; and, during 
the whole of his life, he cauſed the precept to be obſerved with a 
firmneſs and haughtineſs, which left nothing to be done by his 
ſucceſſors, in order to enforce it. We are told by his Diſciples, 
that one day he received a viſit from Prince Colonna, during 


which a lay-brother was obliged to come with a meſſage that re- 


quired diſpatch. Ignatius, who wanted to bring his conference 
with the Prince to a proper pauſe, before he received the meſlage, 
deſired his brother to fit down ; who, out of reſpect, excuſed 
himſelf twice ſucceſſively. The Saint, giving way to a pious in- 
dignation at the diſobedience of his ſubject, took the ſtool, and 
put it on his neck, ſaying, with a holy warmth, ©* Brother, you 
„ ought to obey ; and fince you would not be upon the ſtool, 
4% you ſhall be under it.“ The poor brother, to the great aſtoniſh- 
ment of the Prince, continued with his neck in this ſtrange kind 
of ccllar, until his Highneſs took leave. „ 

A Prieſt of the order being once at the altar celebrating maſs, 
Ignatius, in order to make trial of his obedience, waited till he 
had begun the words of the conſecration, and in that ſolemn mo- 

No. 17. 3 E 5 ment 
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ment ordered him to be called, The Prieſt, not thinking that a 
preference was due to his ſuperior before God Almighty, finiſhed 
this part of the ſolemnity before he obeyed, At haſt, Ignatius 
himſelf called to the Prieſt with a loud voice, and in terms ſo au- 
thoritative, that the Prieft, imagining his ſuperior was now ac- 
- countable for the irregularity of the orders, and for his comphi- 
_ ance, ſtopped ſhort, and ran to receive his commands. The ſu- 
perior, irritated at his heſitation, ſent him to the veſtry, ſaying, 
at the fame time, with a ſevere tone, Father, you who have 
e ftudied ſo long, ſhould have known that obedience is better 
cc than facrifice.” Cardinal Cajetan, his cotemporary, and 
founder of the order of Theatines, invited him to unite their 
reſpective Diſciples into one ſociety: but Ignatius refuſed the 
incorporation, not being willing to expoſe himſelf to a diviſion 
of command. Francis Xavier, deſiring to go to China, to bring 
rhat great Empire to the Chriftian Faith, as he had done that of 
Japan, wrote to Ignatius at length, ſignifying his intention, and 
enlarging en the mighty atchievement of piety which he had rea- 
ſon to expect in this miſſion. Ignatius, on a ſcrap of paper, writes 
the letter J, ſignifying in Latin, 6. l ” 
Ignatius (concludes our author) was certainly one of thoſe 
'exeracxedinary perſonages who are formed for bringing about the 
greateſt revolutions. In the chair of St. Peter he would have 
gone farther, and with more policy, than the Hildebrands. In 
the condition in which he appeared, he roſe to the higheft degree 
of human greatneſs, having an abſolute power over the bodies 
and fouls of his followers : this Mahomer, Mahomet as he was, 
durſt not ſo much as attempt. The proſcription of his inſtitu- 
tion renders it unneceſſary for me to ſay any thing more of him 
in the character of an Inſtitutor. It is not to be doubted but that 
he clearly foreſaw what his inſtitution, when duly eſtabliſhed, 
would enable his ſucceflors to accompliſh. 


— — 


— 
— _— 


A ſafe and pleaſant Cure for te GOUT. 


= of choice Rhubarb, in fine powder, and of calcined 
14 Borax“, each a ſcruple; of purificd Salt Ammoniac, half 

a ſcruple; Oil of Cinnamon, one drop: mix them together. 
To be taken every morning (for fix weeks in the ſpring, and the 
55 35 Hy 


Borax, by being calcined in a crucible, or earthen veſſel, and 
| placed over a gentle fire, until all the aqueous parts are exbaled, is 
converted into a light, ſpongy maſs, reſembling burnt allum, 
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like term in the autumn, ) in a glaſs of cordial pepper-mint wa- 
ter o | ; 

N. B. This is a proper doſe for a grown perſon z but muſt be 
reduced to one-half, or one-third the quantity, for children, or 
very weakly perſons. 


—_— 
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ODE ro J UNE, 


VE Virgin Nine, inſpire my lays, 
Now aid my artleſs ſong ; 
For I to June this tribute pay, 

To June my lays belong. 
He's come in verdant mantle clad, 
With dew beſpangled o'er ; 
The lucid drops by far excced 

Bright gems on India's ſhore, 


Majeſtic now amidſt the year 
He bears imperial ſway ; 
And nature decks his ſtately brow 
With all the ſpoils of May, 


The new-blown roſes grace his train, 
And ſcent the ambient air; 
Tbe rich perfumes of eaſtern elimes 
Can ſcarce with them compare. 


How beauteous now the lovely morn ! 
When Sol begins to ſpread 

His gildings o'er the eaſtern world, 
Andlift his beamy head. 


But when the vertex he aſcends, a 
And ſhoots his torrid rays; 
How faint the moſt athletic then 
Beneath his mighty blaze. 
In groves, with leafy honours crown'd, 
Let's ſeek a cool retreat, | 
Or hide us in ſequeſter'd bow'rs 
From his meridian heat. 
The mowers, who, at early dawn, 
Exerted all their power, 
Nou ſunk in aromatic hay, | 
Out ſleep the noon-tide hour, 5 
ns "'& WV 2 Till 
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Till rolling down the weſtern ſky, 
Sol ſhoots forth milder beams ; 
And to their ſcythes and labour calls 

The heavy flumb'ring ſwains. 
But when in weſtern ſeas immerg'd, 
And night begins her reign, 
Then homeward to the lowly cot 
Returns the weary ſwain. 


Ax rod YT. . B— . 


— —o— 
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Anſwer, by G. K. ts the Philoſophical Queries inſerted Fune 6. 


1 1 I is the higheſt wiſdom in mankind to furniſh their minds 


betimes with the underſtanding of things; and if we are 
ſenſible of theſe, it will give us the greateſt happineſs. It is real] 
a melancholy truth, that the generality of mankind do not ſeek 
after underſtanding at all ; or elſe they miſtake the word Under- 
ſtanding, and call that Learning or Knowledge that really is not ſo. 
And others there arethat abuſe their education, fruſtrate the good 
deſigns of their friends, and are content to let the common follies 
andgaieties of life poſſeſs their whole ſouls and inclinations to ſuch 
| aheight, that they centre all underſtanding in (what they call) Taſte, 
and neglect ſo much the common duties of life, and the practice of 
literature in general, that they are babes in ſuperior underſtand- 
ing, at the age of forty ; and nothing can convince them of the 
want of it, but their own dear-bought experience, when havin 
by extravagancies run thro? a fortune, they very often, too late, 
find that ſuperior, or great underſtanding, does not always confer, 
or give ſuperior happineſs; for underſtanding is as inconſiſtent 
with ſupineſs and careleſſneſs, as ſuperior happineſs is with wick- 
cedneſs and folly. So that the odious and pernicious nature of fin, 
which is in itſelf falſe and miſchievous, is the only radical evil in 
the Univerſe, and that which alone can deprive us of happineſs, 
and ſubject us to miſery, From this it is plain, that ſy 
derſtancing cannot always confer ſuperior happineſs, 
2. The nature of mzn is ſuch, that he acts freely, of choice, 
and unconſtrained, and hath a law imprinted in his mind, which 
- conſtantly directs him todo that, in every caſe, which is fit and 
requiſite from the nature of things. It he acts agreeable to this 
law of right reaſon, it is reputed virtue ; and this idea in concep- 
tion of virtue is natural to mankind ; ifcontrary to it, it is called 
vice, In Scripture, perſons are ſaid to act agatalt nature, 


perior un- 


becauſe 
they 


„ 
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they act contrary to the method eſtabliſhed by the Creator, for the 
ating of mankind: But virtue merits reward, and vice puniſh- 
ment, from the nature thereof ; yet theſe rewards and puniſh- 
ments, *tis plain, are not equally diſtributed in this life. And 
ſince they are from GOD, to whom alone man can be accounta- 
ble far his moral actions, and he is infinitely juſt, it follows there 
muſt be another and future ſtate, in which virtue and vice muſt 
receive a perfect and equitable diſtribution of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, porportionable to the ſeveral degrees of merit and de- 
merit. 85 
It is plain alſo, that man only, of all other beings, 
is able to make a diſcovery of a firſt cauſe, the great author and 
maker of all things, which by us is called GOD. The animal 
creation is endowed with the power to move or reſt at pleaſure, 
*Tis evident this faculty is not from matter itſelf, of which alone 
all things conſiſt; therefore it muſt be from ſome other principal 
cauſe, viz, from GOD. We ſee the animals are all 
_ endowed with native motion, life in the moſt perfect degree, 
and the quality of ſenſation ; that is, they are capable of ſeeing, 
hearing, taſting, ſmelling, and feeling, of all thoſe objects which 
come within the reach of any of theſe five ſenſes. Theſe crea- 
| tures are therefore called animals, becauſe they have the faculty of 
life, or are endowed with a living ſoul. But man alone is capa- 
ble of uſing his language and reaſon to the nobleſt purpoſes, viz. 
the finding out the being and perfections of GOD, his pro- 
vidence, and the certainty of a future ſtate after death. All 
creatures are, in one ſenſe, images of the Deity, being formed 
after the ideas of the divine mind, and ſtamped with ſignatures 
of his wiſdom, power, and goodneſs ; but man is ſo in a peculiac 
ſenſe. He is a more noble creature in GOD's works, who was 
to be Lord of all; and he is the only rational inhabitant of this 
world, But then it is true, that GOD has made all creatures to 
be happy in themſelves, as wellas uſeful to each other, Accord- 
inz to the Poet : 5 . 
Has GOD, thou fool ! work'd ſolely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy paſtime, thy attire, thy food? 
| Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpread the flow'ry lawa ; 
Is it for thee the lark aſcends and fings ? 
Toy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
is it for thee the linnet pours his throat? 
Loves of his own and raptures ſwell the note, 
The bounding ſteed you pompoully beſtride 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
Ts thine alone the ſeed that ſtrews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven ſhall vindicate their grain, 
NE Thine 
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Thine the full harveſt of the golden year? 
Part pays, and juſtly, the deſerving ſteer. 
The hog that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all, 


wt. es... Aft er —B 
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f Mos: by Z. O. to Mater Vicory s Queſtion, inſerted June 6. 


RESECT any two ſides of the triangle, (formed by the three 
pillars) raiſe a perpendicular on the beſection, and at the in- 
terſection of them will be the centre; then from the centre to 
each pillar will be formed a right-angled triangle, whoſe baſe will 

de 244 feet, and perpendicular 120 feet. 


T hen as the baſe, 244 feet, 2. 387389 
Is to the 8 — — * 5 
Sa is the perpendicular 120 feet, — 2.079181 
| ke 0 . 12. 975780 


KL = 


2-357 389 
To the tangent of the angle 26 deg. 11 min, — 9.691792 


As the fine of the angle 26 deg. 11 min. — 9.644680 


Is to the perpendicular, — 3 1 2.079181 
So i is the radius, or line of the * — 10. 
, _ 12.079181 
9- 22 85 
T o the 8 or 272 feet, m—_— the length — 2.434801 


of the rope required, 
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Life, 1 Amos 1 . Buc Lfaftleigh, to J. Lathy's 8 
Queſtion, inſerted June 13. 


| : S the time the index takes in traverſing round the dial was 
| not given, which ſhould be, (for it requires an anſwer accord- 
| ing rs the time it takes in traverſing) I ſuppoſe the Queſtion was 
ordained for the index to traverſe round the circumference in one 
minute; if it was, the circumference muſt be 6.666 inches; 
which being divided by 3-141592, the circumference of one inch 
i diameter 


. „ ** of + 
«© 
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diameter gives 2.122, the diameter of the dial, and half the dia- 
meter, which is 1.61 inches, is the length of the index.— But if 
the index takes one hour in traverſing round, (which 1 ſuppoſe 
not) the circumference mult be 400 inches; which, divided as 


above, gives 127. 323 inches diameter; whoſe halt is 63.56 inches, 
the index's length. „ 


** 


—— 


| Anſwer, by the ſame, to J. M's. Queſtion, inſerted Fune 13. 


IVIDE A's part, viz. 1 acre, or 160 yards, by 7.85298, 
” which is the area of unity in diameter; and its quotient is 
203.7182 pearches, the ſquare of A's diameter; and double, it is 

407.4304, the ſquareof B's and A's diameter; and treble, it is 

611.1540, the ſquare of C's, B's, and A's diameter. 

The ſquare root of A's diameter is 14.272 pearches ; whoſe 
half is 7.136 pearches, A's length from the centre. The ſquare 

raot of A and B's diameter is 20.185 ; whoſe half is 10.092, 

B's length from the centre. And the ſquare root of A, B, and 
C's diameter is 24.721; whoſe half is 12.360, C's length from 

the centre. N „ . 


2 


: A QUESTI O N, by L. of Fleet-Street, London, 


OUR perſons, viz. A, B, C, and D; ſuppoſe A to be placed 
2 at the bottom of a tower, B on the top, C 1 5-3ths miles 
diſtant on a level plain, to diſcharge a cannon, at what diſtance 
muſt D be placed from C, in the ſame direction, to diſcharge 
another cannon, that the {ound of D's cannen and ball of C's ' 
may arrive at A together? And if B lets fall a bail of iron from the 1 
top of the tower, at the ſight of the diſcharge of D's cannon, to | 
meet C's ball, and D's found at A, Quere, the height of the 
tower, and the length cf a line from the top, B to D? 


my 
Mes. 


di 
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IX EB US, y Amelia, of Temple-Coombe. 


Poet who by the learned is admir'd ; | 
> The name of the fair whom Orpheus deſir'd; 
The god that preſides o'er wiſdom, they ſay ; 

A city in England polite and gay; 

The ion of Ulyſſes muſt next be nam'd ; 

Likewiſe a hero for courage much fam'd, 

** thoſe initials, a little time to employ, 
ou will ice what in liſe we all with to enjoy, 


| £8 
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An ENIGMA, by Maria Langdon. 
TNHURT I flouriſh *midft the ſtorms of care; 


And tho” a cumb'rous load of earth I bear, 
With rapid ſpeed I rove from pole to pole, 
Nor can inſidious man my flight controul. 
O'er Zembla's rocks and Libya's ſands I hie, 
In diftant courts become a ſecret ſpy ; 
I make my voyage o'er the liquid world, 
Where winds have bluſter'd, and the billows curl'd, | 
I view the numerous nations of the deep, 
Where vaſt Leviathens their empire keep ; 
And know (tho ſtrange it may appear to you) 
I can recal paſt ages to my view. 
In me what graces, what pure virtues ſhine ! 
What heavenly forms and innate beauties join! 
| Yet oft, alas ! I ſtoop to low defire, 
And doat on earth, and fancied good admire. 
Too oft my thoughts are fully'd and diſpers'd, 
While I in grofſer clay remain immers'd; 
But, as the gen'rous falcon, long immurd 
In doleful cell, by oſier bars ſecur'd, 
Laments her fate, till Aitting ſwiftly by 
The rial prize attracts her e eager eye, 
Impatient of her jail, and long detain'd, 
Breaks thro' the bounds her liberty reftrain'd ; 
And having gain'd the point by Heaven defign 'd, 
Soars *midit the clouds, and proves her high-born kind : 
So when awaken'd, I impartial view 
My wondrous ſelf, and my own ways purſue : 
How vain's the tranfient ſhow of things around ! 
What worthleſs baits are guilty pleaſures found! 
1 laugh with ſcornful pleaſure at the rage 
And the vain bluſt'ring of the frantic age; 
The tranſient glory ot the world deſpiſe, 
And with an wand fight affect the ſkies ! 


EPIGRAM 9, 2 


Dos after drunk, when crop-fick, gravely ſwore 
That whilſt he breath'd. he never wou'd drink more; 
Dick daily tipſy grows, nor perjur'd thinks | 


| Himſelf, but 1 he breaths not whilſt he drinks. 


J heard laſt WY friend Edward, thou waſt dead ;— 
I'm very _ to hear i it too, cries Ned, 
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Of the Excetitency of HUMAN REASON, 


KELLI © have a full conviction of the excellencey of our 
Þ4 


Ya Reaſon, and the ſtrict obligation we are under of 


bY T improving it to all poſfible perfection, we need only 


_ Vis compare it with what we have moſt active and ac- 
u x .compliſhed on earth, and confider the rank it holds 


there, and the functions it performs, When we examine the va- 
rious animals with which. nature is univerſally peopled, we diſco- 


ver in them all a certain induſtry and juſt precaution in the means 
they chuſe for nouriſhing and rearing up their young. They 
have an imitation of Reaſon, becauſe all their actions tend to a 


particular point ; and we cannot miſtake in them the operation 


of an infinite Wiſdom and Power, which hath varied their man- 
ner of life, and imprinted on each ſpecies a method of proceeding 
which is never diſconcerted: hawever, we are not to ſuppoſe 
them poſſeſſed of underſtanding, ſince they are entirely deſtitute 


of Reaſon. If they thought and reaſoned, we ſhouid not ſee 
them embarraſled, ſtupid, and intractable, when taken out of the 
way of life which is peculiar to each ſpecies. If a ſpider had ail 


the ſkill of a weaver, ſhe would make ſomething elſe beſides her 
web. Were the ſwallow as ſkilful as a maſon, ſhe would build 
with other materials than mortar. Were animals once capable of 


| thought, they would not be limited ro one invariable track, and 


new ideas would be infuſed into their minds. Fhe principle of 


| Reaſon would not be unfertile in them, but would diſcover itſelf 


by an air of curiofity, by new efforts and new works, and the va- 


riety of their thoughts would not fail to diverſify their induſtry. 


It is quite otherwiſe with reſpect to the induſtry of man: he has 


not received, like other animals, an impreflion of hability and 


vigour for producing an uniform operation by proportionable or- 


gans. The Reaſon of man is an active and fruitful principle, 
which knows, and would be perpetually enlarging it attainmeats 


which deliberates, wills, and chuſes with freedom; which ope- 
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operates, and, if we may uſe the expreſſion, daily creates new 
works, Reaſon has even enabled men to imitate the fabric of 
the world, in a ſphere that regularly exhibits its movements and 
revolutions, and this faculty procures to him ſomething ſtill more 
beneficial and noble : it makes him acquainted with the beauty of 
order, to the end it may be the ſubject of his admiration, and that 
he may reliſh and obſerve it in all his performances. He can even 
imitate the Deity, and his Reaſon renders him the image of that 
Deity upon earth. _ 
It not only makes him acquainted with the exterior, the beauty 
and value of every object, but likewiſe gives him the real enjoy- 
ment thereof. It is this Reaſon which conſtitutes him the Mafter 
and Monarch of all the earth, and acquires him the poſſeſſion and 
iway of his Empire. Eo „„ 
It is true, indeed, man is not invigorated with the agility of 
birds, who are every moment wafted by their wings to a large 
diſtance: he is not fortified with the ſtrength of thoſe animals 
who are armed with horns, ftrong talons, and deſtructive teeth: 
much leſs is he arrayed like them by the hand of Nature; be 
comes into the world neither with furs, nor plumes, nor ſcales, to 
defend him from the injuries of the air. Does ſuch a deſtitution 
comport with the Lord of the earth? But he has received the 
gift of Reaſon, and is therefore. rich and ftrong, and plentifully 
accommodated with all he wants. This informs him, that what- 
ever animals enjoy, it is all tor his uſe; that in reality they are 
his ſlaves ; their lives and ſervices are at his difpoſal, Would he 
in one ſeaſon change the habit that clothes him in another, the 
ſheep reſigns to him her fleece, and the ſilk-worms ſpin for his 
uſe a more light and gorgeous robe. The animals ſuſtain him, 
and keep centry at his door: they combat for him; they culti- 
vate his lands, and carry his loads. A 4 15 
Nor do the animals alone lend him their agility and vigour : 
| Reaſon makes the moſt infenfible creatures contribute to his ſer- 
vice; it cauſes the oaks to deſcend from the mountains, and 
forces the ſtones to ſtart from their quarries to farniſh him with 
an habitation, Would he change the climate, croſs the feas to 
diſtant lands, and either carry any of his ſuperfluities thither, or 
bring back from thence what he wants, he makes the mobility of 
the waves and winds ſubſervient to his defigns. Reaſon places 
the elements and metals in ſubjection to his neceſſities, and every 
_ object around him is ſubmiſſive to his laws. e 5 
As inconſiderable as he is in bulk, his Reaſon furniſhes him 
with a power, which is only bounded by the earth he inhabits: 
his deſires are accompliſhed at each extremity of the globe; and, 
if we may uſe the expreſſion, he brings theſe together when he 
pleaſes, and eſtabliſnes an intercourſe between them, without ſtir- 
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ring from his own habitation. He paints his very thoughts in writing; 
and his letters, without any trouble to him, are circulated thro” 


nations, and intimate his will to a people three thouſznd leagues 


diſtant from him. He correſponds with the whole earth, and af- 
ter his death is even Capable of entertaining the lateſt poſterity. 


It is impoſſible to purſue Reaſon through all her wonders ; ſhe 


enriches and adorns every State, and may de thought as admirable 
in the fingers of artiſts, where ſhe proves a ſource of beauties and 
accommodations, as ſhe is in the diſcourſe and writings of the 
learned, where the appears an inexhauſtible treaſure, as well of 
inſtruQions and relief, as of conſolation and pleaſure. 1 

To ſuch valuable oroduQtions and precious advantages, Reaſon 


1 joins a ſet of privileges that ſtill ennoble her the more: ſhe is the 


centre of the works of God on earth; ſhe is their end, and con- 


ſtitutes their harmony. Let us take Reaſon tut a moment from 


the world, and ſuppoie mankind deſtitute of her inflacnce, all 
union would ceaſe to ſubſiſt among the works of the Deity. The 
ſun enlightens the earth; but this earth is inſenſible, and wants 
none of that luftre, I he rains and dews, aided by the warmth 
of that amiable orb, give vegetation to the ſeed, and cover the 
fields with harveſts and fruits : but theſe are all loſt riches, and 


there are none to gather or conſume them. The earth will un- 
doubtedly nouriſh the animals; but theſe animals are inſignifi- 


cant for want of a maſter to exerciſe their good qualities, and 
concentre their ſervices. The horſe and ox have ſtrength ſuffici- 


ent to enable them to draw or carry very weighty loads; their 


t are armed with horn, capable of reſiſting the moſt rugged 


ways; but they neither needed ſo much force, nor ſo ſtrong a 
horn, toqualify them for grazing in the meadows where they ſeek 


their paſture, The ſheep is charged with the weight and impu- 


rities of her fleece, and the cow and goat are incommoded with 


the redundancy of their milk, The earth incloſes in her boſom 
ſtones fit for building, and metals proper for the formation of all 


| ſorts of veſſels ; but the has no gueſt to lodge, nor any workmen 


to employ theſe materials: her ſurface is a ſpacious garden, but 
not beheld by any ſpectator : all nature is a charming proſpect, 


but afforded to none. Let us reſtore man, and replace Reaſon on 


the earth ; intelligence, relations, and unity, will immediately 
reign through every part; and the very things which did not 
ſeem created for man, but more immediately for plants or ani- 
mals, will have ſome relation to him by the ſervices he receives 
from thoſe animals and plants. The gnat depoſits her eggs in 
the water, 2nd they produce a ſpecies of vermin that live a conſi- 
derable time before they inhabit the air, and are the uſual ſuſte- 
nance of fiſh and water-fowl. All theſe are made for man: it is 
therefore to his advantage that gnats ſhould exiſt. 
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In a word, Reaſon not only renders man the centre of the 
creatures who ſurround him, but likewiſe conſtitutes him their 
Prieſt : he is the Minifter and Interpreter of their gratitude ; and 
it is by his mouth that they offer their tribute and praiſe to him 
who has formed them for his glory, The diamond is neither ac- 
quainted with its own value, nor knows from whom it received 
its trembling Juſtre, Animals are ignorant of him who clothes 
and ſuſtains them: the ſun himſelf is inſenſible of his Author: 
Reafon alone difcovers him ; and as ſhe is placed between the 
Deity and creatures of no underſtanding, ſhe is conſcious that in 
uſing theſe creatures, gratitude to God, adoration and love, are 
incumbent on her. Without her preſence, all nature would be 
mute; but, by her mediation, every part of it proclaims the 
glory of that Being, from whom they received their exiſtence and 
amiable qualities. Reaſon alone is ſenſible the is in his preſence; 
the alone knows what ſhe receives from his bounty, and enjoys 
the ineftimable happineſs of being able to adore him for all that 
is either in or around her: and as there is Reaſon upon earth, 
conſcquently therg ought to be Religion ; and man ſhould be den 
vout in proportion to his rationality. It is apparent that his Re- 
ligion is only weak, according as his Reaſon is ſunk and 
veited ; which always happens, when he obſtinately defires at- 
tainments that ſurpaſs him, or neglects to enrich himſelf with 
what was intended for his inſtruction and exerciſe, 
This is a flight ſketch of the advantages and prerogatives of 

| Reaſon; and they are doubtleſs fo conſiderable, that man, far 

from having any cauſe to complain of his condition, ought to be 
ſurprized at the prodigious variety of informations and produc- | 
tions he is capable of accompliſhing : and the more ſenſible he is 
of the dignity and excellence of Reaſon, the more he perceives 
the neceflity of cultivating and improving it: but the capital 
point, wherein this cultivation conſiſts, is to be conſtantly exer- 


ciſing our faculties on objects ſuited to their power, and which 
make us better and more happy. 
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German Ambaſſador at the French Court delivered his meſ- 

ſage in Teutonic ; which, when a certain Grandee heard, 
and took notice of its harſh and ſtrong emphaſis, he ſwore 'twas 
his opinion that this was the language wherein God curſed 
Adam, Eve, and the Serpent. The German turning to him, an- 
ſwered briſkly, 'T:5 poſſible, Monſieur, it may be fo ; but then I hope you 
will grant that * was the — of this curſe, when the Devil 


* 
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_ thoſe to tempt Eve in that language for its effeminacy, wheedling her 
a la Mode de Paris 10 eat th forbidden fruit. 


— 


— — 


— 


The 3 is a Copy of a Bill which was fluck up at Richmond, 


on Saturday the 4th of June, the King's * claſe to the 
Play Bill for that Day. 


By Command of the KING of KINGS, 
And at the Defire of all who love his Appearing, 
At the THEATRE of the UNIVERSE, 
On the EVE of TIME, will be performed, 
The GREAT ASSIZE, or DAY of JUDGEMENT: 


HE SCENERY, which is now actually preparing, will 

not only ſurpaſs every thing that has yet been ſeen, but 
will infinitely exceed the utmoſt ſtretch of human conception. 
There will be a juſt repreſentation of the inhabitants of the 
| Whole world, in their various and proper colours; and their cuſ- 

| toms and manners will be ſo exactly and fo minutely delineated, 
that the moſt ſecret thought will be diſcovered, | 
THIS THEATRE will be laid out after a new plan, and 
will conſiſt of pit and gallery only: and, contrary to all way | 
the gallery is fitted up for the reception of people of hi 
heavenly) birth; and the pit for thoſe of low (or holy, flo 
N. B. The gallery i is very ſpacious, and the pit without bottom. 
Io prevent inconvenience, there are ſeparate doors for admit-. 
7 the company; and they are ſo different, that none can 
them who are not totally blind. The door which opens 
re the gallery is very narrow, and the ſteps up to it are ſome- 
what difficult; for which reaſon there are ſeldom many people 
about it. But the door that gives entrance into the pit, is very 
wide, and very commodious ; which cauſes ſuch numbers to flock 
to it, that it is generally crowded. N, B, The ſtrait door leads 

towards the right hand, and the broad one to the left. 

It will be in vain for one in a tinſelled coat, and borrowed lan- 
guage, to perſonate one of high birth, in order to get admittance 
into the upper places; for there is one of wonderful and deep 
penetration, who will ſearch and examine every individual. And 
all who cannot pronounce Shiboleth in the language of Canaan, 
or have not received a white ſtone and new name, or cannot prove 
a clear title to a certain portion of the land of Promiſe, muſt be 
turned in at the left hand door. | 
The PRINCIPAL PERFORMERS are deſcribed in 1 Theſſ. 
ir. 16. 2 Thell. i. 7, 8, 9. Matt. xxiv. 30, 31. and xxv. 31, 32. 
Dan. vii. 9 10. Jude xiv, 15. * xx. 12—15, &c. = as 
cre 
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there are ſome people better acquainted with the contents of 2 
PLAY BILL, than the Word of GOD, it may not be amiſs to 
tranſcribe a verſe or two for their peruſal. 

& The Lord Jeſus ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty 
Angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that obey not the 
Gajhel, but to be glorified in his Saints, A fiery flream iſſued and 
came forth from before him : a thouſand thouſand miniſtered unto him, 
and ten thouſand times ten thouſand flood before him : the judgement 
was ſet, and the books were opened. And whoſoever was not found 
written in the book of life, was caſt inta the lake of fire.” 

ACT FIRST of this grand and ſolemn Piece, 
Will be opened by an Archangel, with the ſound of a trumpet. 
. ACT SECOTVN D, 
Will be a PROCESSION of SAINTS in white, with golden 
harps, accompanied with ſhouts of joy, and ſongs of praiſe, 
- , . 
Will de an Aſſemblage of all the Unregenerate. 
The MUSIC will conſiſt chiefly of cries, accompanied with 
- weeping, wailing, mourning, lamentation, and woe, 
To conclude with an Oration by the 
3 SON OF G OD. 8 
It is written in the 25th of Matthew, from the 34th verſe to 
the end of the chapter; but for the ſake of thoſe who ſeldom 
read the Scriptures, I ſhall here tranſcribe two verſes: Then 
Hall the King ſay to them on his right hand, Come ye bleſſed of my 
| Father, tuherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world : then ſhall he ſay to them on the left hand, Depart from me 
Je curſed inta everlaſiing fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” 
After which the CURTAIN will drop. 
On Then! O to tell! 
Some rais'd on high, and others doom'd to hell ! 
Theſe praiſe the Lamb, and ſing redeeming love, 
Lodg'd in his boſom, all his goodneſs prove: 
While thoſe who trampled under foot his Grace, 
Are baniſh'd now for ever from his face. 
Divided thus, a gulph is fix'd between, 
And (Everlaſting) clofes up the ſcene. 


_ TICKETS for the pit, at the eaſy purchaſe of following the 
vain pomps and vanities of the faſhionable world, and the deſires 
and amuſcments of the fleſh, To be had at every fleſh-pleafing 
aſſembly. Romans viii. 13. * „„ 

TICCEXTsS for the gallery, at no leſs rate than being con- 
verted, for ſaking all, deny ing (elf, taking up the croſs, and fol- 
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following Chriſt in the regeneration, To be had no where but 
in the word of God, and where that word appoints. 


Thus will I do unto thee, O Tſrael: and becauſe I will ds thus unto 
thee, prepare to meet ity God, O Jjrael. Amos ui. 12. 


— 


— 


To the PR N R, 


. — Re Ss ao! 


8 I R, 
B Y the following account current, ſaid to be found in the 
5 Court of Requeſts about three and thirty years ago, we may 
fix the Standard of Corruption during the Adminiſtration of Sir 
Robert Walpole, and perceive the gradual increaſe under the pre- 
ſent oſtenſible Tool of the inviſible Minifter ; he who pretends 
to do nothing, and yet is known to ſuffer nothing to be done 
without his advice; he who wounds our Liberties in the dark, 
by the aſſiſtance of Scotch Jacobites, and Engliſh Tories; and, 
what is worſe, by modern * the moſt dangerous e enemies of 
this once free country. 


A very extrarrdinary * current, ſaid ta be found in the Court | 
of ReEQUESTs, March 1741. 


His Honour Debtor to A. B. SY 
For travelling charges, the ways being —— bad, 25 © & 
For an evening's attendance to hear the ſpeech, 2 2 0 

For a motion of courſe, — — — 0 
For a ſpeech of half an hour about nothing, — 10 10 Q_ 
For a joke, to put the Houſe in a good humour, — 2 2 © 
For a project relating to ways and means, — — 53 0 0 

For my uſual vote with relation to, — — 10 10 0 
For ditto on the augmentation, — — — 10 10 0 
Remitted to —, for five votes, — — — 26 O 
For five ordinary Aye es, and as many ordinary Noes, 100 © 0 
For one capital No, — — =— — 100 0 © - 
For a ſuit of 'birth-day clothes, —-  — — 25 © 0 
For new liveries for ditto, —_ — — 18 0 0 
For nine attendances, according to order, — — 18 1 0 
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Vell to their very aſhes, hic 
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Per Contra Creditor, E 
By caſh, — — 50 © 0 
By ditto, — — — — 100 0 0 
Ditto, — — — — 233 © 0 
Ditto, — — — — 10 10 0 
By making two Excifemen, — — — 20 © © 
By a pair of gloves, — — — — 150 © © 

351 10 0 


404 2 © 


| Balance, „ -4T. 4 


You ſee, Sir, by this account, which I ſuppoſe to be a very 
fair one, how moderate in their demands the miniſterial Hirelings 
were about thirty years ago, and what large ftrides Corruption 
has made in the reign of an ceconomical P——ce, and during 
the Adminiſtration of a man who has affected to diſclaim all the 
unfair arts of Bribery to carry his ſchemes of Government into 


execution. Another time, Sir, I my poſſibly preſent you with an 


account current of the preſent year, which may afford your 
readers ſome matters of ſpeculation, though nat of wonder. _ 
„„ SoR%. 8... - 5 | 


| On the fickle Diſpoſition of the E NGLISH. 


3 
— — 


T* E RE is certainly nothing ſo very fickle in the world as 


the natural and general diſpoſitions of Engliſhmen : they 
are fond of all novelties, whether they lead to fame or deftruc- 
tion, fortune or death, Every thing new hath its charms, and 
all things are purſued with an equal avidity. Their prejudices and 
affections are much of the ſame duration; and when we mean to 
deſcribe any other people as well as our own, there cannot be any 
allegory fo applicable as the zgneozs one that follows. 
For example, we have always compared the French to the fuel 
of their own country, faggats, which kindle quick, blaze, and 
foon burn out. = VV 
The Dutch are flow in lighting, like their : 


urfs ; but burn 
h hold a heat to the very laſt, with- 


out blazing at all. + 
The Engliſh are like their own ſea-coal fires, which catch 
quick, and make a great ſmoke ; but, if they are not continually 


rummaged and ſtirred with the poker, they die away, and ſoon 


go out. 


It 
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Tt is thus with out vices and follies in general, our tenets and 
paſſions for religion or politics : we catch any new matter in a 
moment; but, unleſs we are kept continually roufed, Rirred, and 
| pokered up, we forget the buſineſs we began upon; and the 
moſt material, or the moſt trifling circumſtances of life, are but 
the wonder and roar of nine days. | 

To-day we throw up our greafy caps for Wilkes ; to-morrow 
he paſſes from the Manfron- Houſe to Prince's-Court unnoticed. 
To-day, who is fo great as Mr. Pitt? To-morrow, who fo diſ- 
regarded? Our paſſions of hatred and admiration are much the 
| ſame: in the year 1745 we were all rage and blood againft the 
Scotch rebels ; in the year 1774 we confer every dignity, every 
honour, every lucrative frtuation, nay reſtore to the ſons the iden- 
tical eſtates that their fathers forfeited in arms againſt this country. 
The people of England are in ſome reſpects juſt obfervers ot the 
Chriſtian doctrine; for, after receiving one blow upon the check, 
they will turn their faces and take a ſecond. In our charities u, 
are as variable as our pleaſures: when the Foundling-hofpital 
was firſt eftabliſhed, it was the faſhion to frequent it, and ſub- 
ſeride to it. Every Lady of quality made it a part of her day's 
_ amuſement to attend it, and every old ſinner that died left ſome- 
thing towards the ſupport of it. New hoſpitaly riſing into the 
air, took off the zeal for this; though at firſt Dukes ard 
Dutcheſſes were ſponſors for the foundling children: all the 
faſhion was for the foundling : plays were written and ſo called; and 
codes, novels, and romances, all took their ſubjects and their titles 
from this laudable inſtitution. A new charity again ſoon turned 
the tide of charitable and religious faſhion. Mr. Robert Dingley 
introduced a new object for the attention of the polite, and he 
built a houſe to invite proſtitutes to repentance, and called it by 
the ſober name of the Magdalene. This tickled the fancy of the 
belles of quality ; and the pulpit thunder of Dr. Dodd, with the 
idea of ſeeing repentant beauty, drew all the world to ſubſcribe 
to and frequent this new inſtitution. The Magdalene had ſcarcely 
turned out a dozen Saints, before the ¶ lum ftarted up at Weſt- 
minſter- bridge on another plan; and, though the old Magdalene 
houſe was deſerted, and a new one was built in St. George's- 
Fields, nevertheleſs the novelty of the Aſſylum took away the 
attention from the other. 57 

Preaching is a faſhion as well as other thingy 


: one day they 
gallop after Romaine, then after Weſtley, then after Dodd, and 
next after Madan. Pleaſures are alſo of equal fluctuation : Ra- 
nelagh was raviſhing; now they are all for the Pantheon. Car- 
 liſte-houſe was once incantation; now it is the Opera and the 
Heins: and he who has ngt ſeen her fwivel round on the velvet 
toe, is reckoned 2 Savage of the firſt claſs, and totally unfit for 
No. 18. | | | 3 G : | the 
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the company of the gentlemen and ladies of the true ben ton and 
| ſavoir vivre. = | 
Theſe whimſies are not confined within any bounds : they pre- 
vail in every thing, and over every thing: they reign in our 
dreſſes, our words, our very diets; no people can be fo caprici- 
ous, The French are accuſed of poſſeſſing more levity than any 
other people : without allowing them one certain virtue which 
we have not, they are conſtant in their follies. . 
One half year we all wear little hats, little coats, little ſwords, 
little wigs, ſhort ſhoes, little buckles, and little heads. Whiſk 
goes the change of faſhion ; and in an inſtant, ag if we were 
metamorphoſed by order of the Lord Chamberlain, we come 
forth in large hats, large wigs, large buckles, long coats, long 
ſwords, high ſhoes, and large heads, „ 
One day we are all turtle-mad; another day we run after Pil 
and Curry, then after the Fricandeaux ; now raving for French 
diſhes, next hunting after German cooks, and then dying for Ita- 
lian Maccarome. 405 us 
It cannot be defined who is the grand faſhion-worker ; but he 
hath us all as much under command as Torre hath the fire-works: 
he hath only occaſion to touch the train, and whiz we go off 
like gunpowder, 5 5 
There cannot be a favourite ſong with the Engliſh : they love 
darlings; but they muſt not have them Jong, A man, who 
would wiſh to remain in their good graces, ſhould be as recluſe as 
poſſible, and only come forth like the ſun, that has been under a 
cloud, to be admired the more, | 1 — | 
A man, who is the idol of the people, without an error may 
become their neglect ; and he who is their hatred, by a ſteady 
perſeverance may regain their favour. Shakeſpeare, in the fol- 
lowing words, gives us an excellent picture of the change of 
opinions: 6 
A habitation giddy and unſure 
Has he that builds upon the vulgar hearts. 
O thou, fond many ! with what loud applauſe 
Didſt thou beat Heaven with blefling Bolingbrook, 
Before he was what thou would'ſt have him be. > 
———— What truſt is in theſe times? N 
They that when Richard liv'd would have him die, 
Are now become enamour'd of his grave. 


— 


—— 


REFLECTIONS on the ABSURDITY of various FASHIONABLE | 
on CusToMs and CEREMONIES | 
Have been led into a reflection upon the many uſeleſs, ſuper- 
1 fluous, inconſiſtent, and troubleſome cuſtoms and ceremonies, 
which 
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which ſtill ſubſiſt among us in our moſt ſocial and entertainin 
meetings ; and which are ſo abſurd and ridiculous in themſelves, 
that they rather ſerve to confound and perplex, than to ſupport 
the dignity of ſociety, or give conſequence to individuals. 

True politeneſs conſiſts in eaſe, to which good ſenſe is an happy 
auxiliary. Form and falſe parade fticks cloſe to the ignorant and 
the vulgar. 

I <a ſeen two Ladies, from Cateaton-ſtreet, ſtand for five 
minutes curtſying with, No, Madam; indeed, Madam; pon 
* my honour, I cannot go firſt, Madam;“ and perhaps raining 

all the time :—and all this was about who ſhould firſt aſcend the 
ſtep to a greaſy hackney coach. _— 55 
In entering into a room, public or private, you will eternally 
find two old frumps drawn forth in their ſtiffeſt filks, with fly 
caps on in the month of December, wrangling who ſhall firſt ad- 
vance: by which diabolical ceremony the rear is thrown into 
_ diſorder, „ 5 
At dinner, again, if the miſtreſs of the houſe helps ſome Lady 
firſt, the ſweet creature, to ſhew her politeneſs, won't touch her 
victuals till the table is ſerved round; by which means ſhe loſes 
the comfort of her dinner, her meat being quite cold before ſhe 
taſtes it; and if any thing better than uſual is provided for her, 
ſhe is ſure not to rouch it, by way of ſhewing her manners. 
| There is another moſt diſſonant and perplexing cuſtom, which 
is that of drinking healths at table; and we certainly have the 
beſt reaſon for dropping ſuch a troubleſome cuſtom, when we 
have fo good an example in all crowned heads, who never ſuffer 
| fo teazing a ceremony amongſt them, 2 ä 
It is my misfortune to viſit ſome houſes where ſix children 
dine at table; and Mamma, to ſhew her good breeding and man- 
ners, has taught all her ſqueaking brats to drink every perſon's 
health at the table; and therefore we have nothing in our ears 
' but the dull repetitions of theſe children, to ſhew their obſervance 
of their Mamma's dictates. ER 

Drinking of healths does not ſtop here, but in large ſocieties 
is the peſt of every ſenſible ear, where you will have a pudding- 
ſtuffed Alderman echo ſome Common Councilman's health, and 
defire the vibration to be continued ten deep; when a culinary 
echo is returned of, Thank you, thank you, thank you, Sir.“ 
I belong to one of the moſt vociferous clubs in town, where, in- 
dependent of their natural and acquired noiſe, they keep eter- 
nally bellowing the Preſident's health; ſo that before one mouth- 
full can ſucceed to another, I am continually interrupted with, 
Captain, —Sir, your health!“ For the univerſal peace of 
every table I mention this, in hopes an univerſal reformation in 

the cuſtom may be adopted. Sometimes I have pretended not to 

. | 3 G2 hear 
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hear this offenſive ſalute, in hopes thereby I might efcape making 
a reply; when, to my mortification, ſome formal big- noſed old 
fellow waited till I was ready; nor would his good manners fuf- 
ter him to drink, until he had received my bow and thanks. 
T he origin of this cuſtom aroſe from a ſerious circumſtance, 
when the natural enemies of the Britiſh Iſlanders were often 
wounded or murdered by their invaders at the very timg the cup 
was to their mouths : from whence the expreſſion of I pledge you 
was introduced; that is, a ſecond perſon pledged himſelf for the 
ſafety of him who was drinking ; and he that took the cup drank 
| health to him who pledged himſelf for his ſafety. 
| Now, as while we are drinking, there is no great danger of- 
having one's throat cut, theie is no prefling occaſion to drink 
every body's health, as we do not look for any protection at their 
hands ; and therefore I would recommend all my readers to take 
example from the Court, and at once aboliſh this troubleſome and 
ridiculous cuſtom, i in which there is ſuch a repeated ſameneſs. 
There is yet another cuſtom, which of all others tires the 
| ſenſes, and ſtupifies the fancy. This is the abſurd parade of aſk- 
ing ſome pouting Miſs to ſing, who will bear teazing for a full 
hour before ſhe complies; and then, in a moſt wretched ſquall, 
ſhe diſturbs your ears for an hour; for when once ſet off, ſhe rat- 
tles away like the clack of a mill, while all the company are un- 
der the neceſſity of praiſing this ſcreaming devil for the very tor- 
ture ſhe has given them. 
Others, again, are plaguing ſome aſs of a fellow for a fong ; ; 
who begins braying in a moſt diſſonant tone, without one requi- 
| tte to pleaſe; and if you don't keep renewing your ſolicitation 
for the continuance of his noiſe, he thinks himſelf uſed very ill. 
Whenever a Lady or a Gentleman has a fine voice, it is ſen- 
6ble to aſk them to ſing, and it is good-natured when they com- 
ply ; but when the reſolution is made of a company nging ale 
rernately, it is enough to confound one's ſenſes. 


VOLUME LXIV. Par I. of the PHILOSOPHICAL 
TRANSACTIONS, giving fame Account of the preſent 

| Undertakings, Studies, and Labours of the 1 Ingentous, i in Many con 
federable "4 of the World, 


ROM this volume, which is now firſt publiſhed, is ſelected 
the following curious letter from the Rev. Dr. Prieſtley, to 


Sir John Pringle, on the noxious quality of the effluvia of putrid 
marthes : 


DEAR ITY 


Reade, Dec. 16, 1773 3 purſued my experiments 
on different kinds of all conſiderably farther, in ſeveral reſpects, 


: | than 
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than I had done when I preſented the laſt account of them to the 
| Royal Society; and being encouraged by the favourable notice 
which the Society has been pleaſed to take of them, I ſhall con- 
tinue my communications on this ſubject : but, without wait- 
ing for the reſult of a variety of proceſſes, which I have row 
going on, or of other experiments which I propoſe to mace, I 
ſhall, from time to time, communicate ſuch detached articles as I 
thall have given the moſt attention to, and with reſpect to which 
I ſhall have been the moſt ſucceſsful in my enquiries. 
Since the publication of my papers, I have read two treatiſes 
written by Dr. Alexander, of Edinburgh, and am exceedingly 
Pleaſed with the ſpirit of philoſophical enquiry which they diſco- 
ver: they appear to me to contain many new, curious, and valuable 
obſervations ; but one of the concluſions which he draws from 
his experiments, I am ſatisfied, from my own obſervations, is ill 
founded, and, from the nature of it, muſt be dangerous : I mean 
his maintaining that there is nothing to be apprehended from the 
neighbourhood of putrid marſhes, . 

] was particularly ſurprized to meet with ſuch an opinion as 
this, in a book inſcribed to yourſelf, who have ſo clearly explained 
the great miſchief of ſuch a ficuation in yaur excellent treatiſe 
on the diſeaſes of the army. On this account I have thought it 
not improper to addreſs to you the following obſervations and ex- 
periments, which I think clearly demonſtrate the fallacy of Dr. 
Alexander's reaſoning, indiſputably eftabliſh your doctrine, and 

indeed juſtify the apprehenſions of all mankind in this caſe. 
I thinł it probable enough that putrid matter, as Dr. Alexan- 
der has endeavoured to prove, will preſerve other ſubſtances from 

putrefaction; becauſe, being already ſaturated with the putrid 
effluvium, they cannot readily take any more: but Dr. Alexan» 
der was not aware that air that is loaded with putrid efluyium ia 
exccedingly noxious when taken into the lungs, I have lately, 
however, had an opportunity of fully aſcertaining how very nox- 
ious ſuch air is, | 955 
HFlappening to uſe at Calne a much larger trough of water, for 
the purpoſe of my experiments, than I had done at Leeds, and 
not having freſh water ſo near at hand as I had there, I neglected 
to change it, till it turned black, and became offenſive, but by 
no means to ſuch a degree as to deter me from making uſe of it. 
In this ſtate of the water, I obſerved bubbles of air to riſe from 
it, and eſpecially in one place, to which ſome ſhelves, that I had 
in it, directed them; and having ſet an inverted glaſs veſlel to 
catch them, in a few days I collected a conſiderable quantity of 
this air, which iſſued ſpontaneouſly from the putrid water; and, 
putting nitrous air to it, I found that no change of colour or di- 
minution enſued ; ſo that it muſt have been, in the higheſt degree, 
| noxious. 
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noxious, I repeated the ſame experiment ſeveral times after- 
wards, and always with the ſame reſult. 

After this, I had the curioſity to try how wholeſome air would 
be affected by agitation in this water; when, to my real ſurprize, 
I found that after one minute only a candle would not burn in it; 
and, after three or four minutes, it was in the ſame ſtate with the 
air which had iſſued ſpontaneouſly from the ſame water. 

I alſo found that common air, confined in a glaſs veſſel, in con- 
tact only with this water, and without any agitation, would not 
admit a candle to burn in it after two days. ED 

Theſe facts certainly demonſtrate that air, which either ariſes 
from ſtagnant and putrid water, or which has been for ſome time 
in contact with it, muſt be very unfit for reſpiration : and yet 
Dr. Alexander's opinion is rendered fo plauſible by his experi- 
ments, that it is very poſſible that many perſons may be ren- 
dered fecure, and thoughtleſs of danger, in a fituation in which 
they muſt neceſſarily breathe it. On this account, I have thought 
it right to make this communication as early as I conveniently 
could; and as Dr. Alexander appears to be an ingenuous and 
benevolent man, I doubt not but he will thank me for it. 

That air ifluing from water, or rather from the ſoft earth, or 
mud, at the bottom of pits containing water, is not always un- 
wholeſome, I have alſo had an opportunity of aſcertaining. — 
Taking a walk, about two years ago, in the neighbourhood of 
Wakefield, in Yorkſhire, I obſerved bubbles of air to ariſe, in re- 
markably you plenty, from a ſmall pool of water; which, upon 
enquiry, I was informed had been the place where ſome perſons. 
bad been boring the ground, in order to find coal. Theſe bub- 

bles of air having excited my curioſity, I preſently returned with 
a baſon, and other veſſels proper for my purpoſe, and having 
ſtirred the mud with a long ſtick, I ſoon got about a pint of this 
air; and, examining it, found it to be good common air, at leaſt 
a candle burned in it very well. I had not then diſcovered the me- 
thod of aſcertaining the goodneſs of common air, by a mixture 
of nitrous air. Previous to the trial, I had ſuſpeRed that this 
air would have been found to be inflammable. 

I thall conclude this letter with obſerving, that I have found a 
remarkable difference in different kinds of water, with reſpect to 


their effect on common air agitated in them, and which I am not 


able to account for. If I agitate common air in the water of 
2 deep well, near my houſe in Calne, which is hard, but clear 
and fweet, a candle will not burn in it after three minutes. The 
ſame is the caſe with the rain water, which I get from the roof of 
my houſe. But in difti}led water, or the water of a ſpring well 
near the houte, I muſt agitate the air about twenty minutes be- 
EE tore 
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fore it will be ſo much injured. —It may be worth while to make 
further experiments with reſpect to this property of water. 

In conſequence of uſing the rain water, and the well water 
above-mentioned, I was very near concluding, contrary to what 


I have aſſerted in my printed papers, that common air ſuffers a 


decompoſition by great rarefaction: for when I had collected a 


conſiderable quantity of air, which had been rarefied about four 


hundred times, by an excellent pump made for me by Mr. Smea- 
ton, I always found that when I filled my receivers with the wa- 
ter above-mentioned, though I did it ſo gradually as to occafion 


as little agitation as poſſible, a candle would not burn in the air 


that remained in them, But when I uſed diſtilled 
ſpring water, I undeceived myſelf. 


water, or freſh 


I think myſelf honoured by the attention which from the firſt 


you have given to my experiments ; and am, with the greateſt 
reſpect, Dear Sir, | 5 
Your moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
| J. PRIESTLEY. 
P. S. I cannot help exprefling my ſurprize, that ſo clear and 
| intelligible an account of Mr. Smeaton's air-pump ſhould have 
been before the public ſo long as ever fince the publication of the 
forty-ſeventh volume of the Philoſophical TranſaRions, and yet 
that none of our philoſophical inſtrument makers ſhould attempt 
the conſtruction, The ſuperiority of this pump to any that are 


made upon the common plan, is, indeed, prodig us. Few cf 


them will rarefy more than one hundred times, and, in a general 


way, not more than ſixty or ſeventy times; whereas this inftru- 


ment muſt be in a poor ſtate indeed, if it does not rarefy two 
hundred, or three hundred times ; and when it is in good order, 
it will go as far as one thouſand times, and ſometimes even much 
facther than that: beſides, this inſtrument is worked with much 
more eaſe than a common air- pump, and either exhauſts or con- 
denſes at pleaſure. In ſhort, to a perſon engaged in philoſophi- 


cal purſuits, this inſtrument is an invaluable acquiſition. I fhall 


have occaſion to recite ſome experiments, which I could not have 


made, and which, indeed, I ſhould hardly have dared to attempt, 


if I had not been poſſeſſed of ſuch an air- pump as this. It is 
much to be wiſhed, that ſome perſon of ſpirit in the trade would 
attempt the conſtruction of an inſtrument, which would do great 


credit to himſelf, as well as be of eminent ſervice to philoſophy. 


FED AnEcDoTE of ALCIBIADE, 
LCIBIADE being blamed by all his friends for cutting 

& the tail of his dog that was remarked by every one for his 

1 beauty, 
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beauty, told them he did it that the Athenians might amufe them- 
ſelves by blaming him for that, and ſo he might eſcape a worſe 
cenſure ; which was no bad policy, as when people envy or find 
fault with ſmall matters, they often paſs over greater. 


— 
6 — 4 


Remarkable ANECDOTE of an HIGHWAYMAN, now unaer 
SGelͤntence of Death in Newgate, 
H AWKE the highwayman (now under ſentence of death) 


being one — on the look-out, ſtopped a gentleman, 
and bid him deliver. 


he gentleman proteſted he had no mo- 


_ ney, and was then flying from his creditors, in order to avoid a 


gaol. Hawke pitying his unhappy fituation, aſked him how 
much would relieve his wants ? He was anſwered, Thirty guineas. 
He then directed the gentleman to go to a houſe not far off, and 
wait till Nine o'clock in the morning, and he would bring him 
ſomething that would relieve him : accordingly, before the time 
expired, Hawke made his appearance; and, to the no ſmall joy 
of the gentleman, made him a preſent of fifty guineas ; adding, 
* Sir, I preſent this to you with all my heart, wiſhing you well; 


you are welcome to it.” Upon which Hawke took his leave, 
and went away immediately. 1 


— 
1 


fr! 2 ©» 1 ao 
A Poor man once a Judge beſought 
To judge aright his cauſe, 
And with a pot of oil ſalutes 
This judger of the laws. 
My friend, quoth he, thy cauſe is good; 
He, glad, away did trudge : 5 
Anon his wealthy foe did come 
| Before this partial Judge. 
A hog, well fed, this churl prefents, 
And craves a ftrain of law; 
The hog receiv'd, the poor man's right 
Was judg'd not worth a ſtraw. 
Therewith he cry'd, O! partial Jadge, 
Ty doom has me undone; g 
When oil I gave, my cauſe was good, 
But now to ruin run. 
Poor man, quoth he, I thee forgot, 
And fee thy caufe of foil; 
A hog came ſince into my houſe, 
And broke thy pot of oil. 
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HE Idumeans, at their meetings, uſed to ſpeak theſe words, 
The Lord be with you. 

The true Hebrews, faluting each other, ſaid, God ſave you, 
my brother. 

The Philoſophers were wont to ſay, Go in a good hour, 

The Thebans ſaid, God give you health. 

The Romans falutations were as if they would ſay, God ſend 
or give you good fortune, 

The Sicilians ſaid, God keep you. 

| The Carthagenians did not uſe any ate by ſpeeches at 
their meetings; but, as a ſign of love and friendlineſs, they 
would kiſs their right hands each together, and then kiſs one 
another, 

The Moors likewiſe, at their meetings, kiſs the right ſhoulder 
of one another; and when they take leave for their departure, 
then they kiſs each other's knee. 

In Italy they have three ſeveral kinds of ſalutations for the 
day. In the morning they ſay, Dio vi dia il buono giorno, God 
give you a good morrow : at mid - noon, Dia vi dia ſalutæ, God 
give you health: and at evening they ſay, Buona ſera, Good 
even. They ſay alſo many times, Mi raccommands, I commend 
me to you : and after two or three hours of the night is paſt, 
then they ſay, Dio vi dia la buona notte, God give you the goodneſs 
of the night. Sometimes they are alſo accuſtomed to ſay, 1ddia 
vi contenti, God content ye. 

In the kingdom of Valencia, in Spain, when men meet toge- 
ther, they ſalute each other in this manner: Gentle Sir, you are 
well come: and, at the departing, the one ſaith, God remain 
with you; and che other replieth, Go in a good hour. 

In Catalonia, ſuch perſons as chance to meet together, ſalute 
one another thus: You are very well arrived here, Sir. 5 

In Caſtile ſome uſe to ſay, God keep you; others, God be 
with you: and when they leave each other, the one ſaith, God 
conduct you; and the other anſwereth, The bleſſed Angels bear 
you company. Some alſo uſe to ſay, With your good grace and 
favour; and others, Adieu, Sir. In the court ſome uſe to ſay, I 
kiſs the hands of your Mercy ; and ſome others, I kiſs the feet 
of your Honour or Worſhip, Which ſubmiſſive ſalutations are 
_ altogether vain, and (for the moſt part) delivered with feigning 
and diſſimulation; for many offer to kiſs the hands and feet ofonc 
another, that would much rather cut them off, than any way kiſs 
them, defiring indeed. to ſee each others utter ruin : and certainly 
(methinks) that men of worth, authority, and reſpect, ought not 
to uſe any ſuch ſalutations; becauſe, to kits the feet, hath ſome 
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abſurdity in i; and, to kiſs the hand, is a favour afforded by 
Kings and Princes, to ſuch ſubjects as they think worthy of it. 

- But without going after io many follies, it is reaſonable that 
we, who are Chriſtians, ſhould imitate Jeſus Chriſt in ſaluting 
one another. The words indeed with which he ſaluted his Diſ- 
ciples were, Peace be with you. He inſtructed us alſo to ſalute 
| houſes at our entering into them, ſaying, Peace be in this houſe 
but theſe are diſcontinued. 


_ - Epaminondas ſaid, that until the age of thirty years, we ſhouJd 


ſalute men thus: You are very welcome hither ; for all this 


while it appeareth that they are but come into the world, From 
thirty, up to fifty, then to ſalute thus: Well be ye; becauſe 
that then they know what the world is. And from fifty, deſcend- 
ing down again, to ſay, Go in a good and bleſſed hour: for then 
it appears that they are beginning to take leave of the world; 
and that, as they had an entering into it, ſo there muſt needs be a 
_ departing from it. 


— - 


r — 


TunBrIDGEt ErisrIE from Lady Margaret to the Counteſs 
VVV 


A Monday it rain'd a great part of the day, 
(Which is but a trifle to us that love play) 
S8o we ſat ourſelves down, for an hour or two, 
| To taſte the delights of a ſcramble at Loo: 
There was I, and my aunt, and that plague Mrs. Black, 
W ho is {ure to have all the good cards in the pack, 
And the pert affectation of little Mits Sly, 
Who knows how to make a good uſe of her eye: 
With theſe, Lady Fretful, that ſeldom refuſes 
To think us all cheats, if her Ladyſhip loſes ; 
And old Sir John Grumble, who, give him but Pam, 
Is as ſtill as a mouſe, and as meek as a lamb. 
Miſs Harriot, who dotes upon motion and air, 
Rides out about Ten, when the weather is fair, 
And ſhews with what infinite freedom and grace 
She keeps up her claim to be Queen of the chace 
So yeſterday morning ſhe ſadd led her nag, 
To make a ſhort viſit to old Mrs. Wages, 
And was ſorry to find the poor mortal in bed, 
With an ugly complaint of a pain in her head: 
Says ſhe, My dear Harriot, I vaſtly rejoice 
To hear the ſweet ſound of your muſical voice, 
And cou'd you but do me the kindneſs to flay-- 
There's the two Mrs. Go-betweens over the way. 


(And 
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(And I think my dear creature--I'm ſure that you will) 
We ſhall all be ſo ſnug at a pool at Quadrille.“ 
The moment ſhe ſpoke it, the thing was agreed, 
(For who could refuſe ſuch a dear invalid?) 
ut ſcarce had the Ladies decided the places, 
In hopes of a plentiful ſhare of black aces, 
When Thimble flew down to the parlour, and ſaid, 
In a kind of a ſcream, that her Lady was dead, 
And ſo Mrs, Wagg is gone off of the ſtage, 
And this is the humour and wit of the age. 


HERE lies Madam Wagg, 
And we hope ſhe's at reſt; 
But without Loo, and Brag, 
She'll] be ſadly diſtreſt. 
So, leſt Cards might be few, 
In ſo diſtant a land, 
She diſcreetly withdrew 
With a pack in her hand. 


— 


Faom INFANCY. A: PO EF NM, 
BV HUN Downman, M. D. 7, publiſhed. 
D Downman, in this piece, gives the following advice to 

LYiP mothers. with regar| to their infant offspring: 

„ HEALTH is the greateſt bleſſing man receives 

From bounteous Heaven ; by her the ſmiling hours 
Are wing'd with tranſport ; ſhe too gives the ſoul 
Of firmneſs ; without her the head of toil 

Would languid fink ; the eye of reaſon fade. 

To this then bend thy care, O parent Mind ; 

Array thy child in health ; a nobler dreſs 

Not gorgeous M.jeſty can boaſt ; the thanks 

Of tuture gratitude thou wilt receive, 

More than if in his lap thou then ſhould'ſt pour, 

Profuſely pour thy gold; or give him all 

Thy herds, and bleating flock, tho” thouſand3 range 

Thy ſpacious meads, or clothe thy ample hills. 

Would'ſt thou thy children bleſs? Attend the call 
Of beckoning Nature, follow where ſhe leads 
Unerring guide: No labyrinth is here; 

No clue of Ariadne wilt thou need | 
To Thr feus given : Fair is her open path, 
And ftrong the ſteady light ſhe throws around, 
Inſtinctive light, the _ lafeſt guide. 

| zH2 
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Thy child is born. See, where the treacherous nu rſe, 
Or ſhe who o'er Lucinia's right preſides, 
| Prepares the poiſonous drench ; Forewarn'd, beware: 
Within the fatal drug lurks death; by this 
Thouſands from yet untaſted life retire, 
Thouſands of infant ſouls ; yet, ſanctified 

By cuſtom, other cauſes are aſſign'd, 

And nature is accus'd of impious deeds 
| She ne'er committed, Nature will preſerve 
W hate'er ſhe frames: Is phyſic needful then? 

She has remark'd it well, and taught the child 
To ſeek its remedy : eer yet the ſun 
Hath from its birth incircled half the ſphere, 

It aſks, plain as expreffive ſigns can aſk, = 
The mother's breaſt : Without a moment's pauſe 
Hear the mute voice of inſtinct, and obey. 
Know the firſt eflux from each milky fount 

Is nature's chymic mixture, which the attempts 
Of bungling art cannot ſupply ; this flows 
Gently deterſive, purifying, bland ; 

This each internal obſtacle removes, : 

And fets in motion the young ſprings of life. 
Hence too the mother is ſecure : The ſtreams 
Health giving to her infant, flow to her 
Salubrious; otherwiſe confin'd, or driven 
Back on the blood, what hath ſhe not to fear? 

The raging fever, from the fatal cauſe 
Holding its name, obſtructions fierce, dire pangs 
Of torture, future cancers by the juice 8 
Of boaſted hemlock not to be remov d. 

O Mother, (let me by that tendereſt name 
Conjure thee) ſtill purſue the taſk begun; 
Nor unleſs urg'd by ſtrong neceſſity, 

Some fated, fome peculiar circumſtance, 

By which thy health may ſuffer, or thy child 
Suck in diſcafe, or that the genial food 

Too ſeanty flows, give to an Alien's care 

Thy orphan babe. O, if by choice thou doſt— 

What ſhall I call thee ? Woman ? No, though fair 
Thy face as one of the angelic choir, — 
Though ſweetneſs ſeem pourtray'd in every line, 

And fmiles which might become a Hebe, liſe 
At will, criſping thy roſy cheeks ; though all 
That's lovely, kind, attractive, elegant, 
Dwell in thy outward ſhape, and catch the eye 
Oft gazing rapture, all is but deceit; 


"The 
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The form of woman's thine ; but not the heart, 
Dreſt in hypocriſy, and ſtudied guile, 

This act detects thee, ſhews thee to have loſt 
Each tender feeling, every gentler grace, 


And virtue more humane, more finely drawn 


And ſet by yielding Nature in the breaſt | 
Of female ſofrneſs, to have driven forth theſe 
By force, to have unſex'd thy mind, become 
The ſeat of torpid dull ſtupidity, 

Cold, and inſcnfible to the warm touch 

Of generous emotions, lock't ap cloſe 


To ſhut out pity's entrance, who retreats 


Repining from her heaven-deſtin'd feat, 
Uſurp'd by cruelty, the worſt of fiends. 
Hadſt thou been treated thus, thou ne'er perhaps 
Hadſt liv'd, fo barbarouſly from thy fight | 
To ſend a child of thine. O unblown flower 2 


Soft bud of Spring! Planted in foreign ſoil 
How wilt thou proſper ! Bruſh'd by other winds 


In a new clime, and fed by other dews 
Than ſuit thy nature ! From a ſtranger hand, 


Ah, what can infancy expect, when 4 1 
'Who bore thee in her womb ſo long, whoſe life 


Whoſe ſoul thou didſt participate, neglects 


| Herſelf in thee, and breaks the ſtrongeſt ſeal 
Which Nature ſtamp'd in vain upon her heart. 


O luckleſs babe, born in an evil hour, 


Who ſhall with watchful eye thy thouſand wants 
Attend ? Explore with care the latent cauſe 
Giving uneafineſs ? Thy flumbers guard? 

And when awake, with nice ſedulity 
Obſerve thy every turn? A parent might; 

A venal hireling cannot if ſhe would: 


Though willing to perform her duty well, 
She feels not in her ſoul th' i impulſive goad 
Of inſtinct, all the fond the fearful thoughts 
Awakening : Say at length that habit's power 


Can ſomething like maternal kindneſs give, 
| Yet &er that time may the poor nurſeling die. 


8 


Verſes addreſſed ts 0 Gentlemen, expreſſing ſane Fears of Death. 


— 


—— 


AND can my friend betray a fear 

To go, he 4nows not when or where ? 

Is it, becauſe we know not why, 

So ſad a thing for once to die? . 
8 
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Is it ſo hazardous, my friend, 
On Go, our maker, to depend | ? 
Taat God to whom we being owe, 
Our guide and guardian here below; 
Who all along the vale of life, 
In ev*ry ſcene of cate and ftrife, 
H |'s out his providential arm, 
To raife b neath, or ſheld from harm? 
Is it for him ſo hard to fave 
Our conſcious being from the grave? 
On no !—ſecurcly in the power 
That wak'd us at our natal hour, 
To us and ours in life to j ſt, 
On Him in death, O! let us truſt : 

S fe in the icliow of his hand, 
Content to fall by whom we hed; 3 
Of whom we kits the chaſtening rod, 

Aud own the father 1 in th God. 


—_— — 


— 


Aw, by J. Wicuherdon, 7 Nos Advet tt, ts the Queſtion 
by J. B. of Penzance, inſer ted Fune 18. 


making the ſum of the diſtance, difference of 1:tirude, and 
departure, equal to 441 miles, which it is conceived is the 
meaning of the Q 1: ion, the ſolution will be as follows: 
Suppole a right-anvled triangle, ſimilar to that which anſwers 
the condition of the Queſtion; the hypothenuſe of which ſhall. 
be 50; io will the perpendicul.r be 42.4, and the baſe 29.5. 
Then, per the nature of fimilar triangles, 
As the ſum of the ſides of the ſuppoſed triangle, 118. 3 7.974818 
Is to the ſuppoſed hypothe nuſe, 505 — 1698070 
So is the ſum of the fides of the given angle; 441, 2 2 644439 : 


To the 1 hypothe nuſe or diſtance failed 


a>: 
miles, 3 "> 2268227 


1 EEE Ing 
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And after the ſame manner is found the 1 of l.titude, 
157 3 miles; and the departure 98.3 miles; latitude come into 
4 42.7 min. N. 


Anſwer, by the ſame, ta the Shipwright's Queſtion, inſerted Tune 18, 


UT a 85 225 the difference betwixt the diſtance and diffe- 
cence ot latitude 3 6 = 63, the difference betwixt the diſ- 
. | tance 
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tance and departure; and x == that part of the diſtance which 
remains unknown : "Then will = + b + x = the diſtance ; 
b + x = difference latitude, a ＋ x =departure.—And by 
. the three fades, the work will ſtand as follows: 
tj aa za +2ax bb bx X xx = ſquare of the diſtance, 
1 bb 2 bx xx == ſquaie of the diff. of lat. | 
2 2 ax ＋ xx == ſquare of the departure. 
11 Then, per 47h of Euclid 1ſt, the ſquare of the hypo- 
| thenuſe being = the ſum of the ſquares of the perpendi- 
cular and bale, after ſabſtracting all the equal quantities, 
| | is formed the following equation : 
141 2 ab == xx, conſequently 
1] 5| x == che ſquare root of 2 ab = 52.65. 
Whence the dittance is found to be 137.65 miles; difference of _ 
latitude, 115.65 ; departure, 74. 65 miles; latitude come, 2 48 
deg. 4-35 min. N. 


2 — 


QUESTION, by the fone. 


Sold B, for preſent payment, 2 freehold eſtate of 281. 10s. 

per aunum, which B is not to have in poſſ. ſion till the 
expiration of 16 years from the time of purchaſing No ſup- 
poſing compound intereſt to be allowed at the rate of 4 per cent. 


per annum, it is * to find the purchaſe moucy B paid 
down ? 


— . 
— 


A QU ESTION, y T. H. % Cripplegate, London. 


UPP()SE three men agree to buy a cheeſe, whoſe diameter 
muſt be thirty inches; the price was forty ſhillings, of which 
A muft pay juſt fixteen ſhillings for his part, B pays thirteen 

Millings, and Celeven ſhillings. Now how many inches, I defire 

to know, each man muſt cut upon the diameter, ſo that each man | 

may have his part and ſhare, p:oportional to what he paid in coin, = 
in cutting right in a cathetic line, or at right angles tacreunto ? 

A cut his part firſt, then to the next gave Ways namel:, unto B 5 
ſo the remainder muſt be left to C. 


r — 


EPITAPH 8, in 4 Church-Tard, in Somerſetſhire, 
O Kinſbury, Joſeph Horſey, 


Forty years full out 
Vicar remain'd, and oft maintain'd, 


That he with bulls had fought, 
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Some malaperts hung in his ſkirts, 
And ftrove to keep him low; | 
Some play'd ſtrange feats, ſome us'd great cheats 
Were theſe true ſaints or no? 
Through cares and fears out-ran his years, 
Seventy-two, then ſtopp'd, 
Yieiding to death his vital breath, 
Into the grave he dropp'd. | 
God hath him bleſt, he now doth reſt, 
Secure from foes, from thrall ; g 
Oh happy lot, great gain he got 
By that his mortal fall. 
Died 23d Jan. 1727. 
On the WIFE of the abort. 
H! here doth lie bereav'd of life, 
Ancoret Horſey, a frugal wife ; 
| Religious her name doth ſignify, 
And ſo was ſhe in all ſincerity. 
x719, the gth of September, 535 
Her ſoul unto God ſhe did meekly ſurrender 
At 74 was incloſed in the earth, | 
And great was the ſorrow cauſed by her death. 
Of duſt was I made, on duſt I fed; 
Duſt was my tent, and duſt is my bed, 


* 


ON BOT H:; 
FROM folly do reſt under this ſtone 
Two in perſon, yet were but one. 


On anetber STONE, 


| 2 lies my body 
0 You know very well; 
| But where my foul is 

None of you can tell. 


8 


ANECDOTE of the Emperor Frajan anda Philoſopher. 


A Philoſopher in Athens found a treafure that had been hid 
in his ground. He wrote to the Emperor Trajan, I have 
| found a . 3 anſwered, That he had nothing to do but 
erjoy ut — lt is tos much fir a Philofopher ts uſe, replied the other. 
Then make a wrong uſe of it, ſaid the Prince, 1 ö 4 
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4 Account of a Soctzry inflitated this preſent Tear in London, 


Fir the Recovery of Perſons apparently drowned. 
TEUR Readers may recollect, or, by referring, may 


Ya ſee that nearly towards the beginning of our Work 
of O YN we gave an account of the ſucceſs of the Society 
M x the hopes of ſimilar Societies being formed for the 
like purpoſe in this Kingdom. We have now the pleaſure to in- 


form our readers, that ſuch a Society has this year been infti- 
tuted at London z:and it is to be e 0 the like will ſoon be in- 


ſtituted in various parts of the kingdom. We imagine it will be 
extremely uſeful to the public, as well as entertaining to our 
readers, to give to them what the Society in London has pub- 


\ 


liſhed on the occaſion in a ſmall Pamphlet; which is as follows: 


MANY and indubitable ate the inftances of the poſſibility of 
reftoring to life perſons apparently ftruck with ſudden death, 


whether the evil proceeded from a ſtroke of apoplexy, convulfive 


fits, ſuffocation by noxious vapaurs, ſtrangulation by the cord, oc 


drowning, although the party had remained ſenfeleſs, and with- 


out any the leaſt figns of life, for a conſiderable time (4). Caſes 
of this nature have occaſionally preſented themſelves in every 
country; and although they could not fail to ſurprize for a ſea- 
_ ſon, yet they were confidered and neglected as very fingular and 


| * 


could be drawn. | | 
Theſe repeated inſtances-at length attracted the attention of 


ſome benevolent gentlemen in Holland; where, from the great 


— Si abundance 


5 6 The Memoirs of the Society, inſtituted at Amſterdam, mention 
ſeveral caſes, well atteſted, where the patients continued upwards of an 


hour, without any 5gus of life, after they were taken out of the water, 


and were yet reſto1 


at Amfterdam in recovering drowned perſons, with 


extraordinary phœnomena, from which no falutary conſequences 


| 
| 
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abundance of canals and inland ſeas, the inhabitants are particu- 
larly expoſed to accidents by water. They perceived, with deep 
regret, that numbers, and thoſe principally among the moſt Jabo- 
rious and deſerving part of the community, were annually 
_ drowned : and they juſtly conjectured that ſome at leaſt might 
have been ſaved, had they not been entirely abandoned as dead, 
or very ſuperficially treated, They carefully collected the hints 
that were diſperſed through various publications, concerning the 
method of treating perſons in this critical ſtate. T heſe they 
made public, and propoſed rewards to thoſe who ſhould put them 
into execution. Their humane attempts far exceeded their moſt 
ſanguine expectations : they became inſtrumental in the reſtora= 
tion of ſeveral, who muſt otherways have periſhed inevitably, — 
This ſurprizing ſucceſs engaged the general notice, and was fo. 
univerſally countenanced, that they were at length enabled to 
form themſelves into a reſpectable Society, and extend their plan 
over the Seven Provinces. And it wy, afford real pleaſure to 
every friend of the unfortunate, to be informed that about one 
hundred and fifty perſons, of whom the lives of many were very 
important to their families, and to the community, have been re- 
deemed from death in the ſpace of a'few years. 
The authentic teſtimonies produced of their remarkable ſuc- 
ceſs, inſtigated other countries alſo to imitate their example. In 
the year 1768, the Magiſtrates of Health at Milan and. 2 5 
iſſued orders for the treatment of drowned perſbns. The cit 
Hamburgh appointed a ſimilar ordinance to be read in all 2 


1 churches! extending their fuccour not only to the drowned, but 


to the ftrangled, to thoſe ſuffocated by noxious vapours, and to 
the frozen, The firſt part of the Dutch Memoirs way preſented 
to the Imperial Academy at Peterſburgh, and was tranſlated into. 
the Ruſſian language by command of the Empfeſs. In the year 
1769, the Empreſs of Germany publiſhed an. edict, extending its 
directions and encouragement to every caſe of accidental death 
that afforded a poffibilit of relief, In the year 1771, the Ma- 
_ Eiitrates of the city of Paris founded an inſtitution alſo i in favour, 
of the drowned, And the repeated inſtances of ſucceſs in each, 
country have abundantly conſirmed the truth of the facts related 
in the Amſterdam Memoirs. 

In the year 1773, Dr. Cogan tranſlated theſe 8 ( / i 
in order to inform this part of the world of the practicability of 


vo 1 . 1 HE ne 
(3) See the Memoirs of the Sackily inſtituted at ** in * 
ot drowned perſons, . publithed by Mr. G. Robinſon, Pater-noſter-row. 
Theſe are earneftly recommended to the peruſal of every one. They con- 
rain ſuch a variety of cates, minutely related and well authenticated, as 
would render it unpardonable ia us not ta —_ a fmilar inſtitution, | 
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recovering perſons apparently drowned : and Mr, Hawes havin 

alſo exerted his endeavours to excite the attention of the public 
to the ſame ſubject, theſe gentlemen united and propoſed a plan 
for the introduction of a ſimilar inſtitution into theſe kingdoms. 
This was fo well received, and met with ſo much encouragement 
from ſeveral gentlemen of influence, that they were ſoon enabled 
to form a Society to promote its Jaudable deſigns. 


| The Members of this Society flatter themſelves that the pecu- 


liar humanity and importance of ſuch an inſtitution will ſuffici- 
ently recommend it. They rejoice in the encouragement it has 
already received, and doubt not its continuing to meet with that 
patronage from the public which it deſervedly claims. 


| The objects theſe humane inſtitutions attempt to relieve, 


are the moſt pitiable of any that can be imagined. Their view 
zs, to reſtore ſuch as have in an inſtant been numbered among/t the 
dead, by ſome dreadful diſaſter, or by ſome ſudden impulſe of 

phrenzy. 15 „„ 


With reſpect to the latter claſs, although it is miſery in one 


| ſhape or other that drives any one to commit the horrid crime of 
ſuicide, yet every ſerious and conſiderate mind muſt earneſtly wiſh. 


to ſnatch them from ſuch a deſtruction, that their ſouls may not 


_ ruſh into the preſence of their Creator, fained with the guilt of 
murder, and that their relations may allo be reſcued from the 
ſhame as well as loſs to which ſuch raſhneſs expoſes them. In 
ſome caſes, perhaps, they may repeat their attempts, and elude all 
endeavours to fave them; yet, as their horrid deſigns are moſtly 
the effect of a temporary phrenzy, there is great reaſon to expect, 
that, when returned to their ſenſes, they will rejoice in their 
_ eſcape, and cordially thank their deliverers. | | : 
Another claſs whom theſe inſtitutions are intended to befriend, 
are the zndu/trious poor theſe, from working upon the water, and 
in mines, &c. are neceſſarily expoſed to the diſaſters mentioned 
above ; and ſurely they have a kind of demand upon us to ſtep 
in, and avert, if poſſible, the fatal conſequences to which they 
are expoſed, by ſerving the community with their labours, and 
gaining an honeft livelihood for themſelves and families. 
But theſe eſtabliſhments intend a general benefit: they provide 
a poſſibility of reſtoration, which may affect individuals in any 
ſphere of life, either in their own perſons, or in their connections. 
There is ſcarcely any one but what is expoſed to accidents by 
water, where bulineſs or pleaſure may call them : and how many 


2 parent is hourly ſubject to the danger of ſeeing a ſprightly and 
ad venturous ſon brought home to him a breathleſs corpſe! What 


would they not give at that inſtant for the moſt diſtant hopes of a 
ccovery | — | | „ 
| 31 2 | Theſe 
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Theſe few hints may convince every thinking man of the 
great importance and peculiar humanity of ſuch eſtabliſhments ; 
nor can we harbour a doubt, but that (as ſoon as the general at- 
tention ſhall be properly fixed upon this object) the ſame benevo- 
lent ſpirit that has made proviſion for every other caſe of diſtreſs, 
will be eager to reftore a father to the fatherleſs, a huſband to the 
widow, and a living child to the boſom of its mournful parents. 
3) © bo & 

I. The Society has undertaken to publiſh, in as extenſive a 
manner as poſſible, the proper methods of treating perſons in 
thoſe unfortunate circumftancess . 

IT. To diſtribute a premium of two guineas among the firſt 
perſons, not exceeding four in number, who will attempt to reco- 
ver man, woman, or child, taken out of the water for dead, 
within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, or the parts adja- 
cent; provided chey had not been longer than two hours under 
the water; and provided they perſevere in the uſe of the means 

recommended, and no others, unleſs under the direction of a re- 
gular practitioner, for the ſpace of two hours: this reward to be 
given, though they may not prove ſucceſsful, © 

III. To diſtribute in like manner four guineas, wherever the 
patient has been reſtored to life. 5 

IV. To give to any publican, or other, who ſhall admit the 
body into his houſe without delay, and furniſh the neceſſary ac- 
commodations, the ſum of one guinea ; and alſo to ſecure them 
from the charge of burial, in unſucceſsful caſes. : 
V. A certain number of medical gentlemen, ftationed near 
to the places where diſaſters by water are moſt frequent, have 
engaged to give their aſſiſtance gratis: theſe gentlemen are to 
have a fumigator, and other neceſſaries, always in readineſs (c). 


They flatter themſelves, that by theſe regulations many indi- 
viduals, in and about the metropolis, will be ſecure of the beſt 
and moſt immediate affiftance in this critical ſtate; and, where it 
ſhould not prove ſucceſsful, their relations will always have the 


ſatisfaction of reflecting, that the laſt efforts have not been neg- 


The 


(e) Although the Society deem it neceſſary, at preſent, to confine 
their premiums to the caſes of drowned perſons only, as theſe inſtances 
moſt frequently occur in and about this metropolis, and ſeem moſt entitled 
to their humane aſſiſtance ; yet it is their delire to be extenſively uſeful, 
by informing the public, that the means of reſtoration are applicable to 

ſuppoſed deaths various other cauſes, ſuch as ſtrangulation by the 
cord, ſuffocation by damps and noxious vapours, to thoſe ſeiaed with con- 
vulfive and apoplectic fits, and to the frozen, 
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The general advantages ariſing from this plan are many, and 
' muſt be obvious to every one. Although accidents by water may 
not be ſo frequent in or about this city as in ſome parts of Hol- 
land, yet they are ſufficiently numerous to awaken the concern 
of every compaſſionate breaft, The bills of 3 inform 
us, that no leſs than one hundred and twenty-three perſons were 
drowned within their limits in the courſe of the laſt year. It is 
true, ſome few of them, being carried off by the tide, were not 
found for ſome days, and their recovery became totally impoſſible. 
But the majority were in more favourable circumſtances ; and ſe- 
veral of them might, in all probability, have been reſtored by a 
ſpeedy and judicious treatment. Suppoſe but one in ten reſtored, 
what man would think the deſigns of this Society unimportant 
were himſelf, his relation, or his friend, that one? | - 
But farther, The public in general will be inſtructed in what 


manner to proceed in theſe, and other caſes of apparent deaths, 


wherever they may happen ; and they will be excited to exert 
their utmoſt endeavours, when they are aſſured, upon the beſt au- 
thority, that of repeated and inconteſtible facts, that perſons have 
been recovered, after there was not one ſign of life remaining, and 
after the means have been employed for upwards of an hour, 
without any viſible ſucceſs. It is not to be imagined thar they 
will any longer ſatisfy their own minds with the ſame ſuperficial 
attention they would beſtow upon a favourite animal in the like 
circumſtances. There is every reaſon to hope that a general ſpi- 
rit of trying theſe ſalutary experiments, with vigour and perſe- 
verance, will be diffuſed over the whole kingdom; productive of 
the moit happy conſequences to multitudes. _ - 
May we not expect alſo, that other parts of the nation will 
imitate the example ſet them in this metropolis, and form fimilar 
inſtitutions, to avert the evils to which the inhabitants may be per 
_ culiarly liable, by their fituation or employ? How beneficial 
they might prove in ſea-potts, in any large town by the fide of a 
river, and particularly in counties abounding with mines, where 
numbers have been, in an inſtant, ſuffocated by ſudden damps, 
ve muſt leave to the conſideration of the powerful and opulent 
in thoſe reſpective counties, „ 8 
It plainly appears alſo, from the above plan, that when the firſt 
and extraordinary charges are defrayed, the current expences will 
only bear an exact proportion to the attempts actually made for 
the reſtoration of life: fo that, if the accidents be few, the de- 
mands will be trivial. Vet, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, 
the Society is obliged to ſolicit the aſſiſtance of the generous. 
The ſum already ſubſcribed will enable them to aſſiſt but a very 
few of the numerous caſes, which are likely to occur in the courſe 
of the year, perhaps not enough to give the methods N 
| | A jaſt 
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a juſt trial. They are not ſo ſanguine as to imagine all would re- 
cover by the moft advantageous treatment; yet they flatter them- 
Sn, from the ſucceſs of fimilar inſtitutions abroad, that public 
benevolence will enable them to be productive of equal benefits 
to the community. 
Thoſe who are willing to encourage this humane deſign, are 
informed that ſubſcriptions are taken in at b the following — 
vix. 


London Coffee houſe, Lads . 

Chapter Coffee- houſe, Pater-nofter-row ;; 

New York Coffee houſe, Cornbill ; | 
' Ship Tavern, Radcliffe- Highways 


— 


6—— 


SMC IAI Morality and JusTice of a MUSSULMAN. 


Onſieur de Vaubran, a French merchant, had entered into 
| a ſtrict partnerſhip with Muſtapha Zari, a native of Tur- 
comania, dwelling at Conſtantinople, and trading in filks.— 
Their mutual traffic and correſpondence held for the ſpace of 
four years; at the end of which, the Frenchman being called 
home to his native country by letters from ſome of his friends, to 
take poſſeſſion of an eſtate newly fallen to him by the death of 
an uncle, he gave his partner notice of it, telling him his reſolu- 
tion was fixed to depart very ſpeedily from the Porte, and take his 
voyage for France; at the fame time deſiring that the accounts 
between them might be ſettled : which was done accordingly ; 

and, in caſting them up, it was agreed upon by both that Mon- 
fieur Vaubran remained indebted nine hundred zequins to Muſ- 


tapha Zari. There was no contention in the caſe : Monſieur 


Vaubran very readily gave him five bags ſealed, and defired him 
to tell the money. No,” replied Muſtapha, « we have dealt 
* together thus long, and have found you an honeſt man; God 
& for bid that I ſhould miſtruſt my friend at our laſt parting.” 

This was done the day before Monſieur de Vaubran was to take 
his leave of Conſtantinople ; for he had hired horſes to travel by 
land to Smyrna, his buſineſs ſo requiring: therefore both parties 
being well ſatisfied, they bid adieu to each other, wiſhing mutual 
happineſs. The next day Monſieur de Vaubran took horſe for 

Smyrna, having diſpatched all his affairs at the Imperial Porte. 
It fo happened, that as ſoon as he was gone, Muſtapha had occa- 
fron to pay a thoufand five hundred zequins to a merchant of 
Holland. Wherefore, having newly received thoſe five bags from 
his partner, he, with them, made up the ſum due to the „er 
man; faying, withal, that he had not told the money in thoſe 
five bags, i in regard he took them on the credit of a very worthy 


ang 
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and honeſt man, who had been his partner: but the jealous Chriſ- 
tian would not ſhew ſo much generofity ; for he preſently broke 
up the ſeals in the preſence of Muſtapha, and having told over 
the money, ſaid it was all right, and was very fairly putting it up 
again, But Muſtapha, who had a quick eye, and being well 
verſed in telling of money, perceived there was a great overplus, 
above nine hundred zequins; wherefore he bid the Dutchman 
hold his hand till he had told the bags over himſelf, for he 
ſuſpected there was ſome miſtake, The Nazarene durſt not deny 
a true believer this privilege under the Grand Signior's protec- 
tion, whatever he would have done in his own country ; ſo that 
when Muſtapha had told the money over, he found eleven hun- 
dred and fifty zequins in bags by themſelves, and gave the reſt to 
the Hollander. In a word, having diſpatched the payment, he 
ſent an expreſs away immediately with the two hundred and fifty 
zequins to Monſieur de Vaubran, who he knew was to tarry 
ſome days at a town on the road, about twenty leagues from Con- 
ſtantinople, commanding the courier to deliver him this meſſage 
in writing: My friend, God forbid that I ſhould detain any 
* thing beyond my right, or deal with thee as a certain Frank 
„ would have done with me; for thou knoweſt I took the mo- 
' ney on thy credit, without telling it: but being to pay it away 
| © this day to a Dutch merchant, he not having the ſame faith, 
« would tell it ; and finding theſe two hundred and fifty zequins 
« over and above the ſum ſuppoſed to be in the bags, yet would 
have ſmuggled them in his Dutch conſcience, had not I diſco- 
© vered his fraud, and prevented him: I ſend them to thee as 
thy right, ſuppoſing it was ſome overſight ; GOD prohibits 
46 all injuſtice.“ 8 3 R | - | | 


— 


— 


The IMAGINARY OBJECTIONS, aDzamaric Taiz, 
+ *  ( Never before publiſhed. ) 


_ R. LESLIE had, for ſeveral years, been a Lawyer of diſ- 
tinguiſhed abilities; but, having a conſiderable fortune 
left him by a near relation, he retired, in the prime of his life, 
to enjoy a learned leiſure in one of the pleaſanteſt parts of North« 
amptonſhire. He had been married at a very early period to 2 
young Lady, who died of a military fever a few days after ſhe 
| had brought him a ſon. The education of this boy employed 
the greateſt part of his time; and, from the diſpoſition and. abili« 
ties of the child, it ſeemed highly probable that his father would 
be amply rewarded for the pains he had taken with him. 
About the age of eighteen he was ſent to the Upiverſity at 
Oxford, where, in a ſhort ſpace, from aſſociating with bad com- 
pany, his conduct gave his affectjonate parent great 2 
| | uring 
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During the time young Leſlie was at College, a letter artived at 
his father's from Governor Torrington, who had been ſeveral 


years appointed to preſide over ſome of the Eaſt-India Company's 


ſettlements in Bengal: This Gentleman and Mr. Leflie had 
lived upon very friendly terms from their youth. The purport 
of the epiſtle was to requeſt Mr. Leſlie to intereſt himſelf in in- 
troducing the Governor's kinſwoman into ſome polite, reputable 
families, as her mother was obliged to be ſeparated from her, on 
an unavoidable occafion, 5 

- The mother of this young Lady was the Governor's couſin- 
german, and had been married four or five years before he went 


| abroad to Mr, Allanfon, a Gentleman of conſiderable fortune, 


In one of the Leeward Iſlands, The death of her huſband, ſome 
time after, obliged her to make a voyage to Antigua, in order to 
fertle his affairs, which he had left in a very cotifuſed fituation. 
Previous to her departure, ſhe fixed her daughter Olivia (to 
whom Mr. Torrington had ftood godfather) at a boarding-ſctiool 
near London, where ſhe was inſtructed in all the polite accom- 


pliſhments proper for her ſex. After ſhe had been at this ſchool 


for apwards of three years, Mrs. Allanſon returned to England, 


having accommodated matters to her fatisfaction in the Weſt- 
Indies. She took Olivia from fchool, and introduced her to 


ſome of the beſt company; but her conffitution had been ſo af- 
feed during her continuance in America, that ſhe was adviſed 
to ſpend a few months in the South of France for the recovery 
of her health, Her daughter was to have accompanied her in 
ker journey; but the Governor, who had loved his little couſin 
from her infancy with the tendereſt affection, being dail ec- 
ted home, it was thought proper Miſs ſhould continue l Fo — 
land till his arrival. The report, however, of his leaving Ben- 

gal, was premature; for he had been prevailed upon to continue 
in the management of the Company's affairs for two years longer; 
and, on his receiving an account of his couſins ſeparation from 
kis lovely Olivia, anxious for her fituation, had written the 


_ above letter to his old friend. 


Mr. Leſlie, in compliance with the Governor's requeſt, 
haſtened to the metropolis, and found the young lady in a ſcene 
of diſſipation, which he by no means approved of. He thought 
London a very unfit place for a charming gitl of nineteen, who 
was in a manner her own miſtreſs; and therefore took ſome 
ains to prevail upon her to retire to ſpend the ſummer in 
mptonſhire, where ſhe would be more immediately under 
his own obſervation. He placed her in the family of a worthy 
Clergyman, and was exceetingly happy to find, that, with a 
beautiful perſon, ornamented by the moſt faſhionable accom- 
pliſkments, ſhe poſſeſſed great Znkbility, and an excellent un- 
| derſtanding. 
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derftanding. He flattered himſelf, that when his ſon and this 
young lady became acquainted, a mutual paſſion might ariſe, 
which, with the Governor's approbation, might produce an 
union that would cement their friendſhip in the ſtrongeſt 
manner. | p | : | 

A vacation at College happening ſhortly after, young Leſlie 
came home from Oxford; but ſo altered in his dreſs and deport- 


ment, that his father hardly recognized him again; in ſhort, he 


was become a perfect Macaroni, and gave himſelf ſuch cox- 


comical airs, that he was much more likely to excite diſguſt than 
eftcem, Olivia ſaw him with indifference ; but the politeneſs of 


her behaviour; which would not ſuffer her to treat his ridiculous 


_ converſation with contempt, made him fancy that he had ac- 


quired no ſmall ſhare of her good opinion; and, when his fa- 


ther aſked him his ſentiments, with reſpe& to the young Lady, 


this egregious fop declared, he thought ſhe had too much wit, 


and was too fond of books; but that he was ſure, from many eir- 


cumſtances, ſhe was exceedingly pleaſed with his company. Mr: 
Leſlie, though he ſuppoſed his ſon's account was in ſome degree 
exaggerated, yet, from the partiality natural to a parent, he did 
not doubt but in a ſhort time he would prove very agteeable to 
her; and, as he could give him a noble fortune; depended on the 


| Governor's being as well ſatisfied with the connection as himſelf; 


Mrs Allanſon had been ſome months at Montpelier, when a 
report was propagated, that ſhe had married a ſecond huſband 


much younger than herſelf, and had proceeded with him to make 


the tour of France. This news gave Mr, Leſlie great uneaſi- 


' neſs, and was corroborated by Olivia's receiving a letter from 
| her mother's Attorney in London; requeſting her to ſign an in- 


ſtrument for the ſale of an eftate which that Lady was going 


8 to diſpoſe of, which ſhe could not do without her daughter's 


conſent, Olivia, who poſſeſſed an uncommon portion of filial 
duty, ſigned the paper in compliance with her mother's defire 3 


and in a ſhort time afterwards heard, to her great mortification, 


the circumftance of her marriage confirmed by ſome Engliſh 
Gentlemen, who had ſeen that Lady and her huſband at 
Pars. LO 

As Mr. Allanfon had left every thing in the power of his 
wife but the eſtate above-mentioned, it was very apparent that 
Olivia's ſinging the deed had depoſited her whole fortune in the 
hands of a woman; who, in all probability, would beſtow it up- 
on a perſon who had married her only on account of her money. 
Mr. Leſlie, whoſe eſteem for this amiable girl increaſed every day; 
and who had been flattered by his ſon, that he engroſſed a great 
ſhare of her affection, determined to make her as eaſy upon this 
occaſion as poſſible. He ſent for her one motaing into his ſtudy; 
| No. 19. | 3 K | where 


— - 
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where he ufually retired after breakfaſt to conſecrate the moſt 


valuable hours in the day to his own improvement, and condoled 


her in very pathetic terms upon the ſtep Mrs. Allanſon had 
taken; he intreated her, however, to look upon the loſs of her 
fortune as a circumſtance that would by no means interfere with 
reſpect to the union he ſo much wiſhed for betwe:n her and his 
ſon, and which he was happy to find proceeded in fo proſperous 
a manner, At theſe words Olivia bluſhed, and was going to 
reply. Hear me out, my dear, faid Mr. Leſlie, I do not look on 
you as deprived of a fortune by this fingular ſtep your mother 
has taken; for Mr. Torrington, who has no children of his own, 


will, no doubt, make an ample proviſion for you; but if you 


? 


had not a ſhilling in the world, I ſhould be proud to call you 
my daughter. My ſon ſhall have enough for you both; and 
where two people have a real regard for each other, fortune on 
one fide is always ſufficient.” Olivia ſtarted at this concluſion, 
© I know not, Sir, ſaid ſhe, upon what foundation you mention 
this circumſlance.---You muſt excuſe me, Sir, I hope you will 
not be offended ; but there are obſtacles which entirely prevent 
my marrying Mr. Leſlie.” On this ſhe curtfied, and left the 
old Gentleman greatly imbarraſſed at her behaviour, which he 
could not at all reconcile with the repeated aſſurances his ſon 


bad given him of the favourable impreſſion he had made upon 


her. ES 

He determined to penetrate into the truth of this matter ; 
and, apprehending the beſt method of obtaining his information, 
would be from a young woman who had lived with her from 
her childhood, more upon the footing of a companion than a 
ſervant, he acquainted her with the interview he had juſt before 
had with Olivia, and requeſted ſhe would candidly communicate 
to him che impediment which had been kinted at, with reſpe& to 
her connection with his fon. ink 

Sally, which was the young perſon's name, ſeemed very un- 
willing to explain the matter; but, finding Mr. Leſflic's ſuſpicions 
were of a very alarming nature, and tended to the injury of her 
miſtreſs's character, ſhe gave him a true account of all ſhe knew 
concerning the cauſe of her young Lady's objeCtions, 

From this recital, Mr. Leflic learned, that, juſt before Olivia 
left the boarding- ſchool, ſhe had accidentally met with a Gentle- 
man, who, after a thort acquaintance, profeſſed a violent paſſion 
for her ; that he had been obliged to embark for Holland in 
order to viſit a near relation, who, being in a bad ſtate of health, 
preſſed earneſtly to fee him; that, on their parting, they vowed 
eternal conſtancy ; and, for ſome time after he went abroad, cor- 
reſponded with great punctuality ; but that Olivia had, for above 
fourteen months paſt, received no tidings concerning him, which 
made 
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much ſincerity I am your's, and your's only, 
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made her exceedingly uneaſy. The matter being thus explained, 
Mr. Leſlie's mind was fatisfied ; he affured himſelf, that Olivia's 


_ affection for the young Gentleman was not of a permanent na- 
ture, and that his ſon's aſſiduities wauld overcome the prejudice . 


ſhe had entertained in favour of a perſon who apparently neglec- 


ted her. | | 


At this period Governor Torrington arrived in his native 


country, and, impatient to fee Olivia, came with the utmoſt ex- 


pedition to his friend's feat in Northamptonſhire.- The excefs 
of his joy, at finding her one of the fineſt and moſt accom- 


pliſhed young women of her age, is not to be expreſſed. In a 
few days he underſtood from Mr, Leflic the great defire he had 
to make her his daughter-in-law ; and, as he fincerely wiſhed to 


{ſtrengthen their amity by ſuch an alliance, he promiſed to do 
every thing in his power to expedite the match between his 


Finſwoman and the young Gentleman, 


Affairs were in this ſituation when a ſervant, late in the even- 
ing, came to the houſe; he ſaid, © he wanted to ſpeak to Miſs 
Allanſon, on buſineſs of the utmoſt importance, This circum- 


ſtance occaſioning an alarm in the family, he was introduced to 


the Governor and Mr. Leſlie, and, on being queſtioned with re- 


| ſpect to his errand, declared he had a letter in his poſſeſſion, 
which he was ordered by his maſter to give into no one's hands 
dut her own. The letter was at length given to Olivia's maid 


to be carried to her miſtreſs. The moment the girl caſt her eyes 


on the ſuperſcription, ſhe exclaimed, * Good Heaven, this is from 


our long loſt Mr. Wildair ! At that inſtant Olivia entered the 


apartment, and, with trembling hands, breaking the ſea], read 
the following words: 


© I AM juſt arrived in London, and have this moment diſ- 
covered, by a ſingular accident, the place of your retirement.--- 
I have been egregiouſly impoſed upon with reſpect to your con- 
duct, and am ſupremely happy to find you have ſtrictly adhered 


to the pioteſtations of unalterable affection which paſſed be- 


tween us on my leaving England.---I ſhall pay my reſpects to 
you in perſon to-morrow, and hope to convince you with how 


 _WILDAIR?* 


The ſpirits of the young Lady were uncommonly affected on 
the peruſal of this billet ; ſhe begged leave to retire, and left the 


old Gentleman in a ſituation much eaſier to be imagined than 
deſcribed.---After a long filence, the Governor aſked Mr. Leſ- 


lie, if he knew any thing of the perſon's name ſubſcribed to the 


note? The latter declared he did not, but candidly told his 
2 0.8 | friend 
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friend the circumſtances he had heard from Sally, - of Miſs Oli- 
via's acquaintance with a young Gentleman, who had been ſome 
time abroad. I muſt penetrate to the bottom of this matter, 
ſaid Mr. Torrington ; I am very much concerned Olivia ſhould 
have encouraged the addreſſes of a man whom we knew nothing 
of. Few misfortunes are ſo fatal to the happineſs of a family as 
a girl's forming a connection of this kind.“ TY 
The next day Mr. Wildair, with a numerous retinue, came 
to Northampton, and, underſtanding from the meſſenger he had 
diſpatched before, that his vifit would not be very acceptable at 
Mr. Leſlie's, whoſe ſeat was but a few miles from that town, 
he wrote a card to Governor Torrington, requeſting the fayour 
of an interview as ſoon as poſſible. That Gentleman poſted 
directly to the Inn at Northampton, where he received a very 
favourable idea of the perſon, underſtanding, and fortune, of 
Wildair, whoſe amiable qualities placed him in a rank exceed- 
ingly ſuperior to that which young Leſlie ſtood in. The Go- 
vernor politely apologized for not receiving him at his friend's 
houſe ; but aſſured him he was ſo well ſatisfied with regard ta 
his enquiries, that he ſhould have no objection to his paying his 
addreſſes to his kinſwoman ; that he had commiſſioned a friend 
to take him a houſe in London, where he propoſed to be in a 
few days, and ſhould be glad to fee him.---Wildair preflingly 
intreated permiſhon to throw himſelf directly at Olivia's feet; 
but Mr. Torrington abſolutely refuſed him that fatisfac- 
2 from a conviction it would probably give pain to Mr. 
Leſlie. FFF; 
The two lovers, who impatiently longed to ſee each other, 
were under the diſagreeable neceſſity of waiting till Mr. Tor- 
rington returned to the metropolis, where a meeting took place 
between Olivia and Wildair, previous to which Mr. Leſlie, from 
a conviction there was not any probability of the young Lady's 
being inſpired with a paſſion for his ſon, had given up all thoughts 
of an union between them. It was natural for Olivia to wiſh 
to hear what had happened to Wildair from the time he went to 
Holland, and to be ſatisfied with reſpect to his not continuing 
their correſpondence. Her curiofity at length excited her to 
make ſome inquiries upon thoſe heads; to which he, with ſome 
embarraſiment, anſwered in theſe words: As I am determined 
never to diſguiſe the truth from my dear Olivia, I am afraid I 
mall do myſelf ſome injury by reciting the tranſactions which 
have happened to me fince you laſt heard from me at Amſter- 
dam. The relation I went to viſit died a ſhort time after m 
arrival, and left me upwards of fifteen thouſand pounds; but, 
as his affairs could not be ſettled under ſome months, agreed 
with a party to make a trip to Paris, a city I was determined tg 
x Cones fo ſee 
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ſee before I returned to my own country. I had been but a few 
days in that capital when I accidentally became acquainted with 
Madame St. Real, a Lady of great fortune, who had been bred 
moſt part of her life in England. Though paſt the meridian of 
her beauty, ſhe was far from being difagreeable, and did me fo 
many ſignal offices of friendſhip, that ſhe attracted a conſiderable 


| ſhare of my eſteem. At this time I happened to hear that you 
| had left the boarding-ſchool, and was upon the brink of being 


married to the fon of Mr. Leſlie; and a letter was received by 
Madame St. Real ſoon after, from one of her friends in Lon- 
don, in which it was poſitively afferted that ceremony had taken 


place, Suppoling you falſe, I determined never to think of you 


more, and threw myſelf into every ſcene of diſſipation that gay 


city afforded. My money being quite exhauſted, and not being 


able to receive any remittances from Holland, I ſhould have been 
plunged into the deepeſt diſtreſs but for the generoſity of the 


Lady above-mentioned, who gave me ſo many repeated proofs 


of her regard, that my gratitude prompted me to make her every 


return in my power. In ſhort, I married her from that princi- 


ple only. -- Here Olivia turned pale, and ſeemed greatly agi- 
tated, * Be not alarmed, my love, continued Wildair, our ac- 
quaintance was but of ſhort duration ; ; ſhe died a few weeks af- 
terwards, and left me a very conſiderable fortune, which, with 
the ſum bequeathed me by my uncle in Holland, which I re- 


ceived about that time, on hearing how unhappily I had been 


impoſed upon with reſpect to the report of your marriage, I 
haſtened to London to lay at your feet.” 
Here the young Gentleman ended his narrative, and, without 


much difficulty, reinſtated himſelf in the good opinion of his 


miſtreſs, who could not help expreſſing her diſſatisfaction at the 
precipitate ſtep he had taken with reſpect to Madame St. Real, 


The Governor, being perfectly convinced of the truth of Wil- 


dair's declaration with reſpect to his ſituation in point of for- 


tune, and being a conſtant witneſs of the paſſion he and Olivia 


entertained for each other, made no heſitation in appointing the 


happy day which was to unite them for ever. 


Matters wore this proſperous aſpect when a ciocomflance 
occurred which gave the utmoſt pain to this amiable pair. On 


the evening before their nuptials were to be celebrated, a perſon 


in mourning inquired for Olivia; ſhe ſoon diſcovered him to be 
the ſervant who attended Mrs. Allanſon when ſhe went abroad. 
On her eagerly inquiring after the welfare of her mother, I 


am afraid, Miſs, ſaid he, I ſhall convince you in a few words ſhe 


hardly deſerves that appellation. You recolle& the firſt place 


we ſtopped at, for any time, after our leaving England, was 


Lyons, where my miſtreſs, ſuppoſing that ſhe was neglected by 
| ſome 
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ſome of her polite acquaintance, upon account of her not be- 
ing what they called a Perſon of Rank, laid out a conſiderable 
ſum in the purchaſe of a little eſtate, which had belonged to an 
old Chevalier: in conf. quence of which ſhe aſſumed a new title, 
and lived in the utmoſt gaiety at Montpelier ; from whence ſhe 
went on a party of pleaſure to Paris, where ſhe married a 
young Gentleman, after a very ſhort acquaintance; to whom, 
on her death, a few weeks after, ſhe left every ſhilling of her 
property.“ Good Heaven ! exclaimed Olivia, what was the 
title my mother aſſumed at Lyons?“ Madame St Real, Miſs,” 
faid the fervant.* I thought fo,* returned the young Lady, 
with a look of diſtt action; * and her huſband's name was — 
Wildair, Miſs,* continued the man, At that word ſhe fell mo- 
tionleſs on the floor; the utmoſt confuſion prevailed in the fa- 
mily, and ſhe was carried to her apartment in a ſtate of afflic- 
tion more eaſy to be conceived than deſcrived. She refuſed to 
fee her admirer, who was almoſt driven to deſperation at the 
diſcovery which had juſt taken place. OL . 
Governor Torrington was in Northamptonſhire, in order to 

invite Mr, Leſlie to the wedding when this fatal piece of intel- 
ligence was communicated. He returned late in the evening, 
in company with his old friend; who, though his ſon had proved 
unſucceſsful in his courtſhip with Olivia, poſſeſſed too much be- 
nevolence not to participate in the genera] felicity. The old 
ſervant, who had been the innocent cauſe of the melancholy 
| ſcene which preſented itſelf to the Governor's view, fell on his 

knees, and, imploring his forgiveneſs, repeated the circumſtances 
he had told the young Lady. Atthat inſtant Mr. Wildair came 
into the room, and, with a look of inexpreſſible grief, cried, 
On, Sir, I am the unhappieſt of mankind.* Take comfort, 
my good triend, ſaid the Governor, a few words will convince 
you that there is no foundation for your grief. — Know then 
Olivia is not the child of Mrs. Allanſon, but my daughter. 
About a year before I embarked for Aſia, I was privately mar- 
ried to the ſiſter of Sir Wiiliam Selwin, then the Principal of 
the Court of Directors, from whom we kept our nuptials an in- 
violable ſecre', leſt his reſentment ſhould injure me in my ex- 


pectations abroad. My amiable wife died ſoon aſter the birth of 


Olivia, whom I placed with my couſin Mrs. Ailanſon, earneftly 
requeſting ſhe would bring her up as her own child. The reſt 
of my ftory would be ſuperfluous. Come, my dear fon, and 
Jet us communicate this circumſtance to tne diftrefſed Olivia. 
You ſee the objection which has cauſed fo much affliction to 
you both was merely imaginary, and will in no wile obſtruct 
your mutual happincls, | 
Olivia, 
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Olivia, however, did not recover from the ſhock ſhe had re- 
ceived for ſome days afterwards, when her father gave her hand 
to Mr. Wildair, and a general joy overſpread that family, 
which was juſt before immerſed in the deepeſt de ſpondency. 


Account of FINGAL's CAVE, in the Iſland of $ affa, (a) 
one of the Hebrides. Communicated by Joſeph B .nks, Eq; 


Win the firſt light of day we arrived at the ſouth- 
welt part of the iſland, the ſeat of the moſt remarkable 
pillars; where we no ſooner arrived, than we were ſtruck with a 
ſcene of magnificence which exceeded our expectations. The 
whole of that end of the iſland is ſupported by ranges of natural 
pillars, moſtly above fifty feet high, ſtanding in natural colonades, 
according as the bays or points of land formed themſelv.s; upon 
a firm baſis of folid unformed rock, above theſe, the ftratum, 


which reaches to the ſoil or ſurface of the iſland, varied in thick= 


neſs, as the iſland itſelf formed into hills or vallies; each hill, 
which hung over the columns below, forming an ample pedi- 
ment; ſome of theſe above fixty ſeet in thickn«ls, from the baſe 
to the point, formed by the ſloping of the hill on each tide, al- 
moſt into the ſhape of thole uſed in architecture, : 
Compared to this, what are the cathedrals or the palaces built 
by men! Mere models or play things, imitations as diminutive 
as his works will always be, when compared to thoſe of nature, 
Where is now the boaſt of the architect! R-gularity, the only 
part in which he fanci d to exceed his miltreſ-, Nature, is here 
found in her pull:on, and here it has been tor ages undeſcribed. 
Is not this the ſchool where the art was orivin-lly ſtudied, and 
what has been added to this by the whole Grecian fchovi? A 
capital to ornament the column of nature, of which they could 
execute only a model; and for that very capital they were obliged 
to a buſh of acanthus. How amply docs nature repay thoſ: who 
ſtudy her wonderful works ! . | 
With our minds full of ſuch reflettions, we proceeded along 
the ſhore, treading upon another gient's cauſeway, every {tone be- 
ing regularly formed into a certain number of ſides and angles, 
till, in a ſhort time, we arrived at the mouth of the cave, tne moſt 
magnificent, I ſuppoſe, that has ever been deſcribe. by travellers, 
The mind can hardly torm an idea more magnificent than ſuch 

a ſpace, ſupported on each ſide by a range of columns, and roofed 

68 by 

(a) STAFFa is taken notice of by Buchanan, but in the ſlighteſt man- 
ner; and among the thouſands who have navigated theſe feas, none ave 
paid the leaſt attention to its grand and ſtriking characteriſtic, till the laſt 
year. The iſlaud is private property, and now to be diſpoſed or. 
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dy the bottom of thoſe which have been broke off, in order to 
form it; between the angles of which a yellow ſtalagmetic mat- 
ter has exuded, which ſerves to define the angles preciſely, and 
at the ſame time vary the colour with a great deal of elegance; 
and, to render it ſtill more agreeable, the whole is lighted from 
without: ſo that the fartheſt extremity is very plainly ſeen from 
without; and the air within, being agitated by the flux and re- 
flux of the tides, is perfectly dry and wholeſome, free entirely 
from the damp vapours with which natural caverns in general 
abound. | | | : 

We aſked the name of it ; ſaid our guide, The Cave of Fiuhn. 
What is Fiuhn ? ſaid we. Fiuhn Mac Coul, whom the tranſlator of 


 Offian's works has called Fingal. —How fortunate that in this cave 


we ſhould meet with the remembrance of that Chief, whoſe ex- 


jſtence, as well as that of the whole epic poem, is almoſt doubted 


in England. - | LE NOTE 
Dimenſions of Fingal's cave.—Length of the cave, from 


the rock without, 371 feet 6 inches. From the pitch of the 


arch, 250 feet. Breadth of ditto, at the mouth, 53 feet 
7 inches. At the farther end, 20 feet. Height of the arch, at 
the mouth, 117 feet 6 inches. At the end, 70 feet. Height of 


an outſide pillar, 39 feet 6 inches. Of one at the north-weft 


corner, 54 feet, Depth of water at the mouth, 18 feet, At the 


| bottom, 9 feet. 


The cave runs into the rock in the direction of N. E. by E. 


dy the compaſs. —T he ſtone of which the pillars are formed is 
| a coarſe kind of baſaltes, according to Mr. Banks, very much re- 


ſembling the giants cauſeway in Ireland; though he thinks that 
none of them are near ſo neat as the ſpecimens of the latter, 


which he had ſeen at the Britiſh Muſeum. Mr. Pennant, how- 


ever, is of opinion, that Staffa is a genuine maſs of baſaltes, ot 
giant's cauſeway, and in moſt reſpects ſuperior to the Iriſh in 
grandeur, | | 


An EE NEO M&A 
HEN round that bright reſplendent globe the ſun 
VV The planets firſt their deſtin'd courſe begun, 
With them I ſtarted, and their race attend, 
With which alone will my exiſtence end. 
Immutable, I boaſt me ſtill the ſame, 
Tho' diſcontented man continual blame 
On me impoſes, When in hope or fear, 
I then am too far off, and now too near; 
Now ſpeed too faſt, and now too flow proceed, 
Conſulting not their reaſon, but their need. 
But one hint more, tho' now too plain, I doubt, 


By my affiſtance you will find me out. - The 


„„ „ LE. A ko 2. SR *© 
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The HORSE's ExrOSTUTATIONV with his MASTER, 
FI DD RE B A MM 


T N conſequence of having been ſafely and pleaſantly conveyed 


1 on horſeback, through the whole courſe of a ſummer's ram- 
ble, on my return home I was led to refle& on the various and 
unwarrantable methods too frequently practiſed, ſeemingly with 
No other view than to deprive us of every convenience which na- 
ture has defigned a horſe to afford us ; ſo various, that to recite 
them would be endleſs, and fa unwarrantable, that could the re- 
Cital be faithfully accompliſhed, it would be deemed to exceed 
the bounds of probability. %% 

It is a very old obſervation, that the moſt ſtriking incidents of 


the day often make part of our dreams the night following: and 


thus it happened with me; for, in my dream, my horſe appeared 


before me, and, to my no ſmall aſtoniſhment, addreſſed himſelf 


to me in a clear, maſculine tone of voice, in words to the follow- 


* 


ing effect: 


Sir, I hope you have found me ſomewhat ſerviceable in your 


late excurſion ; and I ſhould eſteem myſelf ungrateful, if I did 


not acknowledge that your humane treatment of me, ever ſince [ 


| have been under your protection, did juſtly lay claim to every re- 


turn in my power: my preſent ſituation is the more ſenſibly pleaſ- 
ing to me, as I can compare it with ſome others; for although I 


am but little advanced in years, I have nevertheleſs endured 
many hardſhips. The firſt three years of my life would indeed 


have been paſſed in perfect tranquility, had not a farrier almoſt 
burnt me to death with a comfortable drink, compoſed of the moſt 


fiery ingredients, which he drenched me with when J had the 


ſtrangles. This ſtruggle over, I was again ſuffered to graze 
quiet „till the horſe-breaker was ordered to make me gentle; 

who, to do him juſtice, was well qualified to have tamed a far 
more dangerous animal than myſelf, if blows, and almoſt ſtarving, 


had been the propereſt means to obtain this end: he was paid, 


*tis true, very liberally both for corn and hay: the former I never 
taſted ; and the latter, when given me, was ſcarcely eatable. Re- 


duced to a ſhadow, I was brought home, and pronounced tho- 


roughly broke. The groom then took we under his care ; and 
if before I had too ſmall an allowance, I am certain I had nowa 
too plentiful one. Voracious from the famine I had lately ſuſ- 


tained, I devoured all the abundance he fo conſtantly tempted me 
with; the natural conſequence of which ſoon ſhewed itſelf in 


thoſe various forms which make it neceſſary to call in the farrier ; 


a name I can never think of but with horror, as I cannot forget 
the torment he occaſioned me to endure, by cramming, and that 


repeatedly, his nauſeous black balls down my throat, which the 
No, 19. | | 3 L | | : next 
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next day always produced a fickneſs and pains, which no deſcrip- 
tion can equal. With youth, and a good conſtitution on my 
ſide, I eſcaped with life; and, as ſoon as I was able to crawl 
about, the ſervants were ordered to ride me by turns, to make me 
quite fit for his Fonour's own riding; from which period, you 
may be well aſſured that I could not want employment: but the 

buſineſs of the day did me no prejudice, in compariſon with that 
of the night: how frequently have I been taken from a hot ſta- 
ble, been galloped (after I had eaten plentifully) for miles with- 
out mercy, and afterwards been left tied to an alehouſe door, ex- 
poſed to all the rigour of the moſt inclement ſeaſons ? Or how 
could it be any matter of wonder, if, with this treatment, my 


maſter ſhould diſlike my ill looks? eſpecially when the groom 


told him that good keeping was quite thrown away upon me, and 
that he verily did believe I was quite rotten,—Alarmed at this 
dreadful word, my maſter ordered me to be offered to a neigh- | 


\ bouring dealer, and to part with me at any rate. The groom 


and the dealer underſtood each other perfectly well: to his ſtables 
I was led that afternoon, My exultation at this change was but 
very ſhort ; for although my new maſter ſuffered me to wallow 
in luxury and idleneſs, yet he was. ſure to make me ſmart for it 
in ſome part or other of my body. His firſt whim (and moſt ſe- 
verely did I feel it) produced four deep gaſnes in my tail; and 
then, as if he gloried in his conceit of my miſery, he improved 


both, by ſuſpending a heavy weight to a rope through a pulley 
fixed to the cieling, and tied to the extremity of the tail; ſo that, 


on every variation of poſture, my wounds, when they began to 
heal, were perpetually torn open: and thus did he amuſe himſelf 


with my rather pitiable condition for a whole fortnight, His 


next frolick was to punch out two of my teeth ; after which he 


marked ſome with a burning iron, and filed others; becauſe, 


forſooth, he ſaid it was pretty to ſee them all level, white and 
even, At length, as I ſuppoſe, merely from being at a loſs for 
new experiments, he fold me to a wealthy citizen, who wanted a 


ſafe horſe to carry him to his country houſe every Sunday even- 


ing.—In this ſervice [ had no reaſon to complain of any hard- 


ſhips : the only inconvenience I found, was breathing the air of 


a cloſe ſtable for five days in a week.—My ſervice here was near 
its expiration ; for my maſter having ſtaid ſomewhat later than 
uſual one Sunday evening, and having taken his glaſs rather too 


freely, rolled off my back in his return to town ; and although I 


could not, in pity -to his helpleſs condition, find in my heart to 

ſtir one ſtep, yet had he the conſcience to tell his wife that his 

blundering horſe threw him, and that he had made a firm refolu- 

tion never more to venture his neck by mounting again ſo errant 

a ſtumbler ; and accordingly, to carry on the farce, actually ſold 
| | me 


* 


* * * 
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me in a day or two to a country Squire, who kept hounds, for a 
trifle; who was hugely delighted with his purchaſe, ſaying, if 
the beaſt proved too ſlight to carry him, he would ſuit little Da- 


vid his whipper-in to a hair. And here it was that I enjoyed 


what I ſo lately wiſhed for, more exerciſe and a purer air: but, 
unfortunately for me, the perſon who ſhod all the Squire's horſes 
was one of thoſe obſtinate bunglers who hate all improvements, 
and will neither endure contradiction nor inſtruction : the ve 

firſt time he ſhod me, he pared my ſole to the quick, ſcooped my 


frog quite hollow, and ſet me upon two points of iron at my 


heel, In ſhort, he diſabled my foot from ever being in its pro- 
per poſition, or from performing any part of its proper office. 
Inevitable lameneſs was the natural conſequence, which the ſmith 
boldly aſſerted to be owing to an old grievance in the ſhoulder 

and that boring that part with a red-hot iron would be an infal- 
lible cure, To this propoſal my maſter had too much humanity 
to conſent ; though I remember he did ſwear, that if graſs and 
reſt did not cure me, the dogs ſhould ; which merry conceit the 
ſtanders by applauded with a loud laugh.—— My ſhoes once re- 


moved, my feet at liberty to reſume their natural form, all ap- 


pearances of lameneſs vaniſhed : but as the idea of my being 
cheſt foundered dwelt uppermoſt in my maſter's mind, he was de- 
termined by that opinion to take the firſt opportunity to part with 
me. When you purchaſed me, he told the ſtricteſt truth, in 
warranting me a ſound horſe ; though he had but little merit in 
this declaration, as he was conſcious that he believed the very 
reverſe to be the caſe : my ſufferings from that happy period were 
at an end.— Of all my ſervices, it is from your's alone, Sir, that I 


can truly ſay (whilſt you think me deſerving of it) that I ſhall 


depart with regret, as it will become doubly grievous to me, 
when I have taſted ſo much good fortune, to become a poſt- 


Chaiſe horſe, and be fleead alive, or be doomed to groan out the 
_ remainder of my days under the oppreflive ſhafts of a dung or 
_ gravel cart.“ 


* 


Here my emotion was ſo great, that it awoke me from my 
fleep. Hurrying on my clothes, I haſtened to the ſtable; and 
for ſome time (io forcibly had my dream impreſſed the belief of 
its reality} I could hardly be convinced that I muſt firſt neceſſa- 
rily be in a dream, e'ce I could again reaſonably expect to hear 
my horſe talk. „„ yy 


* 
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The USE f HORSE CHESNU TS. 


HES E nuts are much uſed in France, and in Swiſſerland, 

in whitening not only of hemp and flax, but alſo of ſilk 

and wool ; they contain a ſoapy juice, fit for waſhing of linens 
| | 2k 2 and 
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bliſhed that reputation to which he had no right. 


Verſes, by a Youth, on furing the curtain of @ winiow drawn belonging 
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and ſtuffs, for milling of caps and ſtockings, &c. and for fulling 


of ſtuffs and cloths. 

Twenty nuts are ſufficient for five quarts of water: they 
muſt be firſt peeled, which can be done by children, then raſped 
or dried, and ground in a malt mill, or any other common ſteel 


mill: the water muſt be ſoft, either rain or river water, for hard 


well water will by no means do. When the nuts are raſped or 
ground, they muſt be ſteeped in the water quite cold, which ſoon 
becomes frothy, (as it does with ſoap) and then turns white as 
milk: it muſt be well ſtirred at firft with a ſtick z and then, af- 
ter ſtanding ſome time to ſettle, muſt be ſtrained, or poured off 
quite clear. 1 . 5 
Linen waſhed in this liquor takes an agreeable light ſky-blue 
colour; and afterwards it ſhould be rinſed in clear running wa- 


ter. It takes ſpots out of both linen and woollen, and never da- 


mages or injures the clothes. OE 1 

Poultry will eat the meal of them, if it is ſteeped in hot wa- 
ter, and mixed with an equal quantity of pollard. The nuts 
alſo are eat by ſome cows, and without hurting their milk ; but 


they are excellent for horſes, whoſe wind is hurt. 


— 
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| Anxzcporte ff ALLEN RAMSAY. 
IE was a barber in Edinburgh; and thoſe Sonnets, &c. at- 
tributed to him, are not of his compoſition. Allen Ramſay 


was a lively fellow; he ſung a good catch, and he ſcribbled 
rhymes, which drew the attention of the ſtudents of the colleges 


towards him; and they perſuaded Allen to commence Poet, pro- 


miſing to ſupply him from time to time with matter. This 
humour ſucceeded both with the ſcholars and the barber, till at 

length Allen began to be ſo famed, that he was univerſally com- 
plimented for his abilities; and the ſtudents, on the other hand, 
enjoyed the jeſt, to think how well they impoſed on the judge- 
ment of the world. — Thus, with the borrowed plumes of the 
proach, did this literary jack-daw ſtrut forth, and at laſt eſta- 


_— 


to an houſe of ill fame. 


Hey well the curtain ſuits its place 
To hide what's done within, 
When thoſe who keep, and uſe the houſe, 
Here practice every in, , 


wa 
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In vain they ſtrive to hide their crimes 
From every neighbour's fight ; 

For time; that doth all things reveal, 
Will bring their works to light, 


Pity that youth, indulg'd by God, 
Should fo diſgrace their natures, 

To waſte their health, and loſe their time, 
With ſuch unhappy creatures, 


Let them take care that they no more 
So thoughtleſs prove, and tread | 
Thoſe dang'rous ways, that ſurely lead 

To regions of the dead. 


But let them walk in Virtue's ways 
Of happineſs and peace; 

And that will bring them (ſafe to heav'n, 
Where pleaſures never ceaſe. 


159 — 


on PROC RASTINAT ION. 


\ UR yeſterday's to-morrow now is gone, 
And ftill a new to-morrow does come on ; 


We, by to-morrow, ſum up all our ſtore, 
Tin 4 exhauſted well can yield no more; 
To-morrow you will live, you always cry, 


In what far country does this morrow lie ? 
That *tis ſo mighty long e're it arrive, 


Beyond the Indies does this morrow live; 


Tis fo far fetch'd, this morrow, that I fear 

*T will be both very old, and very dear: 
To-morrow I will live, the fool does fay ; 
Jo- day itſelf's too late, the wiſe liv'd yeſterday. 
Life for delays and doubts no time does give; 
None ever yet made haſte enough to live. 


„ 4 


PE by a Youth if 2 cs 5 School, Yerminſter, 


to the Queſtions by Z. O. inſerted Fune 25. 
| 7 Z. O's firft Queſtion. 


UBE the given diameter 18. 5 inches, it gives 6331. . ; 
which, multiplied by 8, produces 50653; whoſe cube root 
i$37 , the diameter. Cube the given height 8 inches, it gives 
512, and multiplied by 8, produces 4099 ; whoſe cube root is 16, 
the height. Hence 16 inches high, and 37 diameter, are the dimen= 


ſions 
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ſions of the meaſure required, which are in prop ortion as 8 to 
18.5 


To Z. O's ſecond Queſtion. 


THE diameter of the circle (3 feet) being given, its area is found 
to be 7.0658. Then, as 7.0658 the area of circle, is to 120 
pounds, the eight of the cheeſe ; ſo is 2.9228, the area of a 
triangle inſcribed, (which divides the circumference into three 
equal parts) to 40 lb. 9 OZ. 14 drs. 

From the weight of the whole cheeſe, 120 lb. ſubſtradt the 
weight of the triangle, 49 lb. 9 oz. 14. drs. the fourth ſhare. 
Remains 70lb. 602. 2drs. Which divided into three equal 
parts, gives 23 1b. 70z. 6drs. the ſhare which each of the other 
three muſt have of the cheeſe. — Then, as 7. ob „the area of the 
circle, is to 2]. 28. the value of the cheeſe; i2 2.9228, the 
area of triangle, to 178. 4d. farthing. F rom the value of the 
whole cheeſe, 21. 28. fubttrad the value of the triangular point, 
* 4d. 1-f. = ſum which the fourth man muſt pay. Remains, 

48. 8d. 3-f. Which, divided into 3 equal parts, gives 88. 2d. 
woe 3d. - ſum which each of the other three mult pay, 


To Z. O's third Queſtion. 


THE Lemons coſt at firſt 11. x18. 3d. and were fold for 
11. 198. od. 3-farthings, or one-penny halfpenny; and = = 
a farthing each. The whole profit, ol. 78. gd. F-farthings. 


*.* We have received the like Anſwer from W. J. of Car- 


hampton ; z who alſo YN the Enigma inſerted June 25 to 
be PATIENCE. 


I 


— — a — D — 


4 1 
NE half of a fiſh that is delicate food ; 
Three fifths of a note that in mufic is good; 
Two fifths of a ſtorm, and the half of a deer, 
Will 3 to you a ſmall town in Dorſetſhire. 


QUESTION, by J. $. e 


REQUIRED, the time when the ſhorteſt twilight _— in 
ſhe year 17743 latitude 50 deg. 50 min. north ? | 


4 QUES- 
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AQUESTION, by W. J. of Carhampton, 


Uppoſe fix men bought a cheeſe, whoſe ſolid content was 

9115.743 inches; they agree to divide it between them as 
follows, (viz.) A Band C to take one half the circumference, 
equally divided by a ftrait cut, between them: D E and F to 
take the remaining half of the circumference, divided by a ftrait 
cut: the chord of D's ſhare was 15 inches, E's 20 inches, and 


F's 30 inches. —1 require the diameter and depth of the cheeſe, 
and the ſolidity of each man's part? | 
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A QUESTION, by Jeſſe Hoſegood, of King's-Brompton. 


NCE as I walked upon the banks of Rye, | ; 
To ſee the purling ſtreams glide gently by, vx 
And hear the pretty birds to chirp and fing, , f 
Making the groves with melody to ring, | 
I in the meads three beauteous nymphs did ſpy, 
That for their pleaſure came as well as l 
And unto me their ſteps they did direct, 
Saluting me with moſt benign reſpect: 
Saying, Well met; we've buſineſs to impart, 
Which we cannot decide without your art. 
Our Grannum's dead, and left a legacy, 
Which is to be divided amongſt us three; 
In pounds it is two hundred twenty- nine, 
Alſo a good mark, being ſterling coin. 
Then ſpake the eldeſt of the lovely three, 
I'Il tell you how it muſt divided be; 
Likewiſe our names I untoyou will tell; 
Mine is Moll, the other Ann and Nell ; 
As oft as I five and five-ninths do take, 
Ann takes four and three-ſevenths her part to make ; 
As oft as Ann four and one-ninth does tell, 
Three and two- thirds muſt be took up by Nell ? 


F poor deſpiſed race I ſpring, 
At length arrive to ſuita King 
So ſtubborn e'er I reach this ſtate, 
I'm beat and thump'd to make me great. 
I then become a Politician, 
A Poet, Lawyer, and Phyſician; 2 
= Unfold 
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 Unfold the myſteries of State, 
Much good and miſchief do create, 
By nature pure, of ſimple mien, 

May truly boaſt but few ſo clean; 
Yet moſt 5 (fo hard my lot) 
Defac'd all o'er with ſcurvy ſpot. 
Deem'd uſeleſs, I in flames expire; 
Or, baſely treated, rot in mire. 


— 
_—_— 7 


* 


— — 


| As ENIGMA, by a Youth of Mr. Langdon's School, Vetmiaſter. 


Ehold, ye whom th' Almighty deigns inſpire 
With ſacred lare, and warm with heayenly fire, 
A female comes, mob exquiſitely fair, 
Of form divine, and borne on liquid air. 
—My children numerous are, as ftars that ſhine 
| From higheſt heav'n (the work of pow'r divine) 
But thoſe I all devour—'tis heaven's command, . 
| W ho gave them being by a mighty hand ; —_ 
I' deck with tender graſs the verdant green, 
Where healing herbs, and flow'ry ſhrubs are ſeen, 
I with vermillioa bluſhes paint x & roſe z 
And the carnation's elegance beſtow. | 
All flowers from me receive their beauteous dyes ; 
From me with various odours fill the ſkies. 


e—O See on — ER 0 an 


* wa. S$97 „ _— — ——U— 


| 
| I teach the twining jeis mine where to ſhoot, 
| And hang the ſpreading vine with copious fruit, 
| The lofty trees, nurs'd by my foſtering care, 
Spread their exalted boughs to wave in air. 
1 I even to brutes my bounteous care extend, | 
| Feed them when hungry, and their wants befriend ; 
| But on my children I no food beſtow, 
But what is got by toil and ſweating brow. 
| | When firſt this univerſal frame was wronght, 
| When Chaos yielded to the Maker's thought, 
| Whoſe fiat form'd each ſhining orb that roll 
On heav'n's bright arch, and deck the whirling pole, 
I had my place aflign'd in nature's frame, 
And move by laws eternally the fame : 
For know, ſhould I my wonted courſe forſake, 
The univerſe would with convulfions ſhake ! 


All worlds would in their own materials dun, 


Rapid as thought time's lingering ſand would run, 
And to theirempty origin return, c 
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Many Advantages not to be enjoyed together. 


FLLIERYTHAGORAS is reported to have required from 
BA ys thoſe whom he inſtructed in Philoſophy a proba- 
P E tionary filence of five years. Whether this prohi- 
N * bition of ſpeech extended to all the parts of this 
NAM time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, or was to be 
obſerved only in the ſchool, or in the preſence of their maſter, as 
is more probable, it was ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's diſpoſi- 
tion ; to try whether he was willing to pay the price of learning, 
or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe ardour was rather violent 
than laſting, and who expected to grow wiſe no other terms 
than thoſe of patience and obedience, | 
Many of the bleſſings univerſally defired, are very frequently 
wanted; becauſe moſt men, when they ſhould labour, content 
themſelves to complain, and rather linger in a ſtate in which they 
cannot be at reſt, than improve their condition by vigour and re- 
ſolution. * * 8 : 
Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoyment by im- 
moveable boundaries, and has ſet different gratifications at ſuch a 
diſtance from each other, that no art or power can bring them to- 
gether, This great law is the buſineſs of every rational being 
to underſtand, that life may not paſs away in an attempt to make 
contradictions conſiſtent to combine oppoſite qualities, and to 
unite things which the nature of their being muſt always keep 
aſunder. V . 
Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on contrary ſides, it is 
impoſſible to approach one, but by receding from the other; by 
long deliberation, and dilatory projects, tney may be both loſt, 
but can never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary to com- 
pare them; and when we have determined the preference, to 
withdraw our eyes and our thoughts at once from that which rea- 
ſon directs us to reject. This is more neceſſary, if that which 
we are forſaking has the power of delighting the ſenſes, or firing 
No. 20. 3M _ ths -: - 
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the fancy. He that once turns aſide to the allurements of un- 
lawful pleaſure, can have no ſecurity that he ſhall ever regain the 
paths of virtue. 

The philoſophic Goddeſs of Boethius, heviee related the ſtory 
cf Orpheus, who, when he had recovered his wife from the do- 
minicns of death, Joſt her again by looking back upon her in 
the confines of I. abt, concludes with a very elegant and forcible 
application, I hect er jeu are that endeavour 10 elevate your minds to 
the illuminations Heat en, conſider yourſelves as repreſented in this 
fable; for he that is rnee fo far overcome as to turn back bis eyes to- 
wards the infernal caverns, loſes at the firſt fight all that influence 
which attracted him on high. 

It may be obſerved in general, that the future is purchaſed by 
the preſent. It is not poſſible to ſecure diſtant or permanent 
happineſs, but by the forbearance of ſome immediate gratifica- 
tion. This is ſoevidently true with regard to the whole of our 
exiſtence, that all the precepts of Theology have no other ten- 
dency than to enforce a life of faith ; a life regulated not by our 
ſenſes, but our belief ; a life in which pleaſures are to be refuſed, 
for fear of inviſible puniſhments ; ; and calamities ſometimes to 
de ſought, and always endured, in hope of rewards that ſhall be 

obtained in another ſtate, | 
Even if we take into our view only that- particle of our ark 
tion which is terminated by the grave, it will be feund that we 
cannot enjoy one part of life beyond the common limitations of 
pleaſure, tut by anticipating ſome of the ſatisfaction which 
thould exhilarate the following years. The heat of youth may 
ſpread happineſs into wild luxrianee ; but the radical vigour re- 
quiſite to make it perennial is extianſted, and all that can be * 
afterwards is langour and ſterility. 

The reigning error of mankind is, that we are not content 
with the conditions on which the goods of liſe are granted. No 
man is inſenſible of the value of knowledge, the advantages of 
health, or the convenience of plenty, but every day ſhews us 
thoſe on whom their conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and deſired by multitudes whom her 
charms could never rouze from the conch of floth ; whom the 
fainteſt invitation of pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies ; to 
whom any other method of wearing out the day is more eligible 
than the uſe of books, and who ate more eaſily engaged by any 
converſation than ſuch as may rectify their nonons, 'or enlarge 
their comprehenſion, 

Every man that has felt pain, knows how little all other 
comforts can gladden him to whom health is denied. Yet who 
is there does not ſometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an 


hour ? 
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hour? All aſſemblies of jollity, all places of public entertain- 
ment, exhibit examples of ſtrength waſting in riot, and beauty 
withering in irregylarity : nor is it eaſy to enter a houſe in which 
part of the family is not groaning in repentance of paſt intempe- 
rance, and part admitting diſeaſe by negligence, or ſoliciting it by 
luxury. 1 

| There is no pleaſure which men of every age and ſect have 
more generally agreed to mention with contempt, than the gratifi- 
cations of the palate: an entertainment fo far removed from in- 
tellectal happineſs, that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs of the ſen- 
ſual herd have dared to defend it; yet even to this, the loweſt of 
our delights, to this, though neither quick nor laſting, is health 
with all its activity and ſprightlineſs daily ſacrificed ; and for 
this are half the miferies endured which urge impatience to call 
on death. 5 

The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh of riches, and 
the dread of poverty. Who, then, would not imagine that ſuch 
conduct as will inevitably deftroy what all are thus ladouring to 
acquire, muſt generally be avoided ? That he who ſpends more 
than he receives, muſt in time become indigent, cannot be 
doubted : but how evident foever this conſequence may appear, 
the ſpendthrift moves in the whit] cf pleaſure with too much 


rapity to keep it before his eyes; and, in the intoxication of 


proaching ruin as 1s ſufficient to wake him into caution, : 
Many complaints are made of the miſery of lite: and indeed 
it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject to calamities by which 
the good and bad, the diligent and flothful, the vigilant and 
| heedleſs, are equally afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indul- 
gence may be allowed to groans extorted by inevitable miſery, 
no man has a right to repine at evils which, againſt warning, 
againſt experience, he deliberately and leiſurely brings upon his 
own head; or to conſider himſelf as debarred from happineſs by 
ſuch obſtacles as reſolution may break, or dexterity may put 
JT | | 
Great numbers who quarrel with their condition, have wanted 
not the power, but the will, to obtain a better ſtate : they have 
never contemplated the difference between good and evil ſuffi- 
ciently to quicken averſion, or invigorate deſire: they have in- 
dulged a drowſy thoughtleſſneſs, or giddy levity ; have commit- 
ted the balance of choice to the management of caprice ; and 
when they have long accuſtomed themſelves to receive all that 
chance offered them without examination, lament at laſt that they 
find themſelves deceived. 


gaiety grows every day poorer, without any ſuch ſenſe of ap- 
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And ſuck inſtruction in with greedy ears 
Out- top your tender age! betimes grow wiſe, 


Remember well—your good is all they mean. 
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From POEMS Fon DIFFERENT SUBJECTS. Fuft publiſhed. 


Quarto, Price 18. 6d. 


The 'SQUIRE and SETTING DOGS: A FABITE. 


Adareſſed to a young Gentleman about nine Years old. 


O you, my deareſt John, theſe lines I ſend, 
Accept them from your uncle and your friend; 
To aid your tender youth they are deſign'd, 
To form your manners, and improve your mind. 
Obſerve the budding flowers of various hues, 
Increas'd and nouriſh'd by refreſhing dews ; 
Thus dawning reaſon, by inſtruction led, 
Improves its ſtrength, and rears its tow'ring head; 
If nipping froſts the tender flow'rs invade, 


Their odours vaniſh, and their beauties fade: 


So ſhould the youthful mind become deprav'd, 
And grow, alas! by idleneſs enflav'd, 


The weeping parent's fond deſigns are croſt, 


And the fair future hope of manhood's loft. 
Be active then, while blooming youth appears, 
. 
Your father's counſels, and your mother's prize; 
Think for your helpleſs ftate how they provide, 


By them your various wants are ſtill ſupply'd ; 


Then gratefully their teaderneſs repay, 


And all their precepts chearfully obey ; 


Due rev'rence and reſpect for them maintain, 


A country Squire (in the days of yore) whoſe mind 
To exerciſe and rural ſports inclin'd, | 
Who early with the dawn increas'd his fame, 


And ſpread the net, or ſhot the flying game, 


Receiv'd a preſent from a neighb'ring Squire 

Of two fair pups, fam'd both by dam and fire; 
The ſpaniel race they boaſt, and for their age, 
'Their gracefu! form was ſuch as might preſage 
Large future honours.— O' er his ſocial cups, 
The active Squire commends his youthful pups ; 
In fancy views them beat the diftant plain, 


Or o'er the mountain heath their courſe maintain - 


Thro' new- ſnorn fields in circles range their way, 
And mark where'er the ſcented gales betray, 
In rapture ſpies, at length, th* unerring ſet, 
And future growſe and partridge cram his net. N 
TO 98 name 
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A name to each he gives, without delay, 
And this one Fop he calls, and t'other Tray. 

Fop was a pup of parts, but vain and proud, 
Conceited, forward, fawning, pert, and loud ; 
The booby Squire, who judg'd his pertneſs wit, 
Regal'd and fed him with each dainty bit. 
His thoughtleſs ſpouſe, charm'd by his cringing arts, 
Admires him much—declares that Fop has parts ; 
Requeſts the Squire he may be kept at home, 
Nor ſuffer'd out like other dogs to roam: 
The Squire agrees, and Fop now grown compleat 
A pamper'd pup, aſſum'd to live in * | 
While Fop at home ingloriouſly thus ſpent 
His youthful days, his mind to folly bent, : 
Young Tray with Tom, the park-keeper, remains, 
Who frequent led him o'er the lawns and plains, 
By exerciſe and toil his ſine vs ftrong, 
And form'd him hardy and robuft whilft young; 
Taught him betimes to ſerve the gun or net, 
And when to range the field, or when to ſet; 
Of dift'rent paths to make the proper choice, 
And ever to obey his maſter's voice, 

Both Tray and Fop were pups of equal parts, 
But Tray was honeft, ſcorning little arts 
Was modeft, prudent, virtuous, and, tho' young, 
Knew when to bark, and when to hold his tongue; 
From leſſons or inſtructions never ſwerv'd, | 
And all his tutor's precepts ſtrict obſerv'd, 

It happen'd ſhortly, on a ſporting day, 
The Squire for trial call'd forth youthful Tray; 
Tray heard his voice, and fir'd with virtuous pride, 
In filence ſtept cloſe by his maſter's fide. 
Arriv'd, at length, to grounds that ſporting yield, 
Tray (fluſh'd with hope) explores each ſtubble field, 
Skims o'er the hills and dales with printleſs feet, 
No dog fo keen, fo ſteady, or fo fleet, 
With care purſu'd each winding ſcented track, 
And faithful mark'd the covey or the pack ; 
Made all the glory of the field his own, 
And in fame's foremoſt rank diſtinguiſh'd ſhone. 
The 'Squire in raptures thunders forth his praiſe, 
And all due honours to his merit pays; 
Determines with the lark next morn to riſe, 
And try if Fop or Tray deſerves the prize. 
Aurora gilds the dawn, the morning breaks, 
The Squire from downy ſlumbers Fop awakes ; 1 
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With air conceited, he affected Nis, 

And puff d with pride, before his maſter trips 
With pert and forward mien diſdainful bounds, 
Until, at length, they reach the choſen grounds, 
Away, the maſter cries ! and waves his hands, 
Fop eyes him with furprize, and ſtupid ſtands, 


His tail between his legs, quiv'ring with fear, 


His tender frame pinch'd by the morning air. 
Away ! away ! again the maſter cries; 
Unhappy Fop, with fault'ring courage tries 
His feeble force, attempts the field to beat, 
Alas! the ſtubbles hurt his tender feet: 

Sunk by fatigue, e're half his courſe he ends, 


He on a bank his weary'd limbs extends; 


Supine he lies, ſtretch'd at his caſe along, 


With panting ſides, op'd jaws, and lolling tongue. 


His maſter rouzes him, ſurpriz'd to fin 
His fav*rite pup ſo worthleſsly inclin'd; 
Bids him again to beat the field prepare, 
And checks him for his floth and want of care. 
He checks, but checks in vain ! for Fop, grown rude, 
Spurns at the hand which gives him daily food; 
Bred up to folly, and in vice grown bold, : 


Tho' oft” in fault, yet always uncontroul'd, 


He ſcorns reproof ! diſdainful diſobeys 
His maſter's voice—his care and love repays 
Wich baſe ingratitude ! then ſnarling turns, 
And headlong flies, while fir'd with rage he burns ; 
Unmindful of the ſcent, and Joſt ro ſhame, 
He wanton ruſhes on the trembling game; 
Alarm'd they riſe, and darting ſwift as light, 
On ſounding pinions wing their rapid flight. 

The Squire, enrag'd to find his ſport thus croſt, 
And all his preſent hopes of pleaſure loſt, 
Thus Fop accoſts Ungracious cur accurs'd, 
He ſternly cries ! was it for this I nurs'd 
Thy tender age? for this with fondneſs rear'd 


Thy growing youth, and daily food prepar'd ? 
Is this the juſt reward of all my care? 


Vain would be now th' attempt to prove I've none; 


Ungrateful wretch ! for inſtant death prepare: 


He ſpoke, and ſudden to his ſhoulder rais'd 


The ſlaught'ring tube, while Fop, with terror ſciz'd, 
Low crouching, thus implores in ſuppliant ſtate, 


A moment's reſpite from impending fate, 


Alas ! my folly and my pride I own, 
Yet 
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Yet e' re the fates me of my life deprive, 
E're the wing'd meſſengers of death arrive. 
Remember well, O *Squire, that half my crimes 
Proceed from want of due reproof betimes; 
Had ſound correction, in my tender age, 
Repreſs'd my Follies, curb'd my wanton rage, 
I now had better prov'd ; but ftill careſs'd, 
Patted, indülg u, exalted o'er the reſt; 
Puff'd up with felf-conceit, alas! I own 
I thought the world was made for me alone. 
Fold, cry'd the Squire, nor further reaſons bring, 
Your fauks I fee from education fpring; 
1 grant you life return - your errors mend, 
And to the duties of your ſphere attend; 
For ſound inſtruction each oecafion ſeize, 
Nor think that glory's won by floth and eaſe ; 
So ſhall your follies paſt be hence your ſcorn, 
A future fame your future years adorn. 


dill. 


— 


On the PROPAGATION of ANIMALS, and the Care of their 
Orrs, h LordKanns.— 
HE natural hiflory of animals, with reſpect ta pairing and 


1 care of their offspring, is ſuſceptible of much elucidation, 
Loth to neglect a ſubject that eminently diſplays the wiſdom and 
benevolence of Providence, I gladly embrace the preſent oppor- 
tunity, however ſlight, to add what occurs upon it.— Buffon, in 
many large volumes, ,beſtows ſcarce a thought on that favourite 
| ſubje& : and the neglect of our countrymen (Ray and Derham) 
is ſtill leſs excuſable, conſidering that to diſplay the conduct of 
Providence was their ſole purpoſe in writing oa natural hiſtory. 
The inſtinct of — is beſtowed on every ſpecies of ani- 
mals, to which it is neceſſary for rearing their young, and on no 
other ſpecies. All wild birds pair, but with a remarkable diffe- 
rence between ſuch as place their neſts on trees, and ſuch as place 
them on the ground. The young of the former, being hatched 
blind and without feathers, require the nurſing care of both pa- 
rents till they be able to ly. The male feeds his mate on the 
neſt, and cheers her with a ſong. As ſoon as the young are 
hatched, finging yields to a more neceſſary occupation, that of 
providing food for a numerous iſſue, a taſx that requires both pa- 
rents. 
Eagles, and other birds of prey, build on trees, or on other 
inacceſſible ſpots: they not only pair, but continue in pairs all 
the year round ; and the ſame pair procreate year * year, 
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This, at leaft, is the caſe of eagles: the male and female hunt 
together, unleſs during incubation, during which time the fe- 
male is fed by the male. A greater number than a ſingle pair ne- 
ver are feen in company. 

 Gregarious birds pair, in order probably to prevent diſcord in 

a ſociety confined to a narrow ſpace. This is the caſe particu- 

larly with pigeons and rooks : the male and female fit on the 

eggs alternately, and divide the care of feeding their young. 

Partridges, plovers, pheaſants, pea-fowl, grouſe, and other 
kinds that place- their neſts on the ground, have the inſtin& of 
pairing, but differ from ſuch as build on trees in the following 
particular, that, after the female is impregnated, ſhe compleats 
| her taſk, without needing any help from the male. —Retiring from 
him, ſhe chuſes a ſafe {pot for her neſt, where ſhe can find plenty 
of worms and graſs-ſeed at hand: and her young, as ſoon as 
| hatched, take foot, and ſeek food for themſelves. The only re- 
maining duty incumbent on the dam, is to lead them to proper 
places tor food, and to call them together when danger impends. 
Some males, provoked at the deſertion of their mates, break 
the eggs, if they ſtumble on them.—Eider ducks pair like other 
birds that place their neſts on the ground ; and the female-finiſhes 
her neſt with down, plucked from her own breaſt. If the neſt be 
deſtroyed for the down, which is remarkably warm and elaſtic, 
ſhe makes another neſt as before. If ſhe be robbed a ſecond time, 
| the makes a third neft ; but the male furniſhes the down, A 

| Lady of ſpirit obſerved, that the Eider-duck may give a leſſon to 
many a marricd woman, who is more * to * her * | 
band than herſelf. 

The black game never pair: in ſpring, the cock on an emi- 
nence crows, and claps his wings ; and all the females within 
hearing inftantly reſort to him. 
Pairing-birds, excepting thoſe of prey, flock together i in Fe- 
bruary, in order to chuſe their mates. I hey ſoon yak, and 
are not ſeen afterwards but in pairs. 

Pairing is unknown to quadrupeds that feed on graſs. To ſuch 
it would be uſcleſs, as the female gives ſuck to her young while 
ſhe herſelf is feeding. If M. Buffon deſerves credit, the roe- 
deer are an exception : they pair, though they feed on grats, and 
have but one litter in a year. 
| Beaſts of prey, ſuch as lions, tygers, and wolves, pair not. 

The female is left to ſhift for herſelf, and for her young; which 

is a laborious taſk, and often fo unſucceſsful as to ſhorten the life 
of many of them. Pairing is eſſential to birds of prey, becauſe 

Incubation leaves the female no ſufficient time to hunt for food. 

Pairing is not neceſſary to beaſts of prey, becauſe their young can 


boar a long faſt. Add another reaton, that "my would multiply 
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ſo faſt by pairing, as to prove troubleſome neighbours to the hu- 
man race. SO 3 

Among animals that pair not, males fight deſperately about a 
female. Such a battle among horned cattle is finely deſcribed by 
Lucretius. Nor is it unuſual for ſeven or eight lions to wage 
bloody war for a ſingle female, 

The ſame reaſon that makes pairing neceſſary for gregarious 
birds, obtains with reſpect to gregarious quadrupeds ; thoſe ef. 
pecially who ſtore up food for the winter, and during that ſeaſon 
live in common. Diſcord among ſuck would be atrended with 
worſe conſequences than even among lions and bulls, who are 
not confined to one place. The beavers, with reſpect to pairing, 
reſemble birds that place their neſts on the ground. As foon as 
the young are produces, the males abandon their ſtock of food to 
their mates, and live at large; but return frequently to viſit 
them, while they are ſuckling their young. | 


Hedge-hogs pair as well as ſeveral of the monkey-kind. We 


are not well acquainted with the natural hiſtory of theſe animals; 


but it would appear that the young require the nurſing-care of 


both parents. - . 
Seals have a ſingular economy. Polygamy ſeems to be a Jaw 


of nature among them, as a male aſſociates with ſeveral females, 
The ſea- turtle has no occaſion to pair, as the female concludes 


her taſk by laying her eggs in the ſand. The young are hatched 


by the ſun, and immediately crawl to the ſea. 


Inevery other branch of animal œconomy, concerning the 
continuance of the ſpecies, the hand of Providence is equally 
conſpicuous. The young of pairing birds are produced in the 
ſpring, when the weather begins to be comfortable ; and their 


early procuction makes them firm and vigorous before winter, to 
_ endure the hardſhips of that rigorous ſeaſon. Such early produe- 
tion is in particular favourable to eagles, and other birds of prey 


for in the ſpring they have plenty of food by the return of birds 
Though the time of geſtation varies confiderably in the diffe- 
rent quadrupeds that feed on graſs, yet the female is regularly de- 


livered early in ſummer, when graſs is in plenty. The mare ad- 


mits the ſtallion in ſummer, carries eleven months, and is deli- 
vered the beginning of May. The cow difters little, A ſheep 
and a goat take the male in November, carry five months, and 
produce when graſs begins to ſpring. Theſe animals love ſhort 


gtaſs, upon which a mare or cow would ſtarve. The rutting- 


ſeaſon of the red-deer is the end of September, and beginning of 


October : it continues for three weeks, during which time the 


male runs from female to female without intermiſhon. The fe- 
male brings forth in May, or the beginning of June; and the 
No. 20. 2N female 
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female of the fallow-deer brings forth at the ſame time. The 

ſhe-aſs is in ſeaſon the beginning of ſummer ; but ſhe bears 
twelve months, which fixes her delivery to ſummer. Wolves 
and foxes copulate in December: the female carries five months, 
and brings forth in April, when animal food is as plentiful as at 
any other ſeaſon ; and the ſhe lion brings forth about the fame 
time. Of this early birth there is one evident advantage hinted 
above; the young have time to grow ſo firm, as eaſily to bear 
the inclemencies of the winter, | 

Were one to gueſs what probably would be the time of rutting, 
ſummer would be named, eſpecially in a cold climate: and yet to 
quadrupeds, who carry but four or five months, that economy 
would be pernicious, throwing the time of delivery to an impro- 
per ſeaſon for warmth, as well as for food, Wiſely it is ordered, 
that the delivery ſhould conſtantly be at the beſt ſeaſon for both. 

Gregarious quadrupeds, that ſtore up food for winter, differ 
frum all other quadrupeds with reſpect to their time of delivery, 
| Beavers copulate the end of autumn, and bring forth in January, 
when their granary is full. The ſame œconomy probably obtains = 
among all the other quadrupeds of the ſame kind. 

One rule takes place among all brute-znimals, without a ſin- 
gle exception, that the female never is burthened with two litters 
at the ſame time. The time of geſtation is ſo unerringly calcu- 
| lated by nature, that the young brood upon hand can provide for 
themſelves before another brood comes on. Even a hare is not 
an exception, though many litters are produced in a year. The 
female carries thirty, or thirty-one days; but ſhe ſuccles her 
young only twenty days, after which they provide for themſelves, 
and leave her free to a new litter, 55 

The care of animals to preſerve their young from harm, is 2 
beautiful inftance of Providence. When a hind hears the hounds, 
ſhe puts herſelf in the way of being hunted, and leads them away 
from her fawn. The lap-wing is no leſs ingenious ; if a per- 
ſon approaches, ſhe flies about, retiring always from her neſt. A 
partridge is extremely artful ; ſhe hops away, hanging a wing as 
if broken; lingers till the perſon approaches, and haps again. A 
hen, timid by nature, is bold as a lion in defence of her young; 
ſhe darts upon every creature that threatens danger. The roe- 
| buck defends its young with reſolution and courage : ſo doth a 
ram, and ſo do many other quadrupeds, 7 
It is obſerved by an ingentous writer, that nature ſports in the 
colour of domeſtic animals, in order that men may the more rea- 

dily diftinguiſh their own. It is not eaſy to ſay why colour is 
more varied in ſuch animals, than in thoſe which remain in the 
ſtate of nature. We can only fay, that the caule aſſigned is not 
ſatisfactory, One is ſeldom at a loſs to diſtinguiſh one animal 
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from another; and Providence never interpoſes to vary the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, for an end ſo little neceſſary as to make the 
diſtinction ſtill more obvious. Such interpoſition would beſides 
have a bad effect, by encouraging inattention and indolence, 

The forzgoing particulars are offered to the public as hints 
merely, May it not be hoped that it will excite curioſity in thoſe 
who reliſh natural hiſtory ? The field is rich, though little culti- 
vated ; and we know no other branch of natural hiſtory that 
opens finer views into the conduct of Providence. 


Obſervations on, and Remedies for the Diſtreſſes of the lo:uer Claſſes 
among the Penple. 


I is a melancholy reflection, that the generality of mankind 

. ſhould experience the afflictions of poverty, in proportion to 
the riches of individuals. The acquiſitions of wealth and em- 
pire may indeed add to the luſtre of a kingdom, but happineſs to 
the multitude is not the couſequence. In the rude ſtages of ſo- 
ciety, the abſolute neceſſariæs of life are eaſily acquired ; but in 
the more poliſhed periods, it is too frequently found, that the 
moſt laborious induſtry cannot obtain them. England, of all 
countries, ſhould be an exception to theſe remarks; for England, 
of all countries, is the happieſt in its form of government. It 
is only in Great Britain we can behold the Peaſant, the Lord, 
and the King, united in forming one glorious mode of legiſlation; 
yet even in this country, the labourer, the manufacturer, and the 
farmer, are expoſed to all the miſcries of an inſufficient ſupport, 
This, without doubt, muſt proceed from ſome fatal change in 
our conſtitution, and it will appear, from a very flight conſidera- 
tion, that it proceeds from thoſe alterations which have happened 
as to the repreſentation of the people. Let us in this place call 
to mind the original cauſe of a Houſe of Commons having been 
created at all. The people, who compoſed the third branch of 
the conſtitution, were entitled to a voice in every regulation; but 
how was this voice to be obtained? Scattered over all the diffe- 
rent quarters of the country, a thouſand cogent reaſons oppoicd 
their being aſſembled together. For this it was that celegares 
were appointed, who were inſtructed by the people; and trom 
theſe delegates was the King to learn the ſentiments of the na- 
tion. Taat this was really the cafe, may be clearly aſcertained; 
for it 15 a well known fact, that the repreſentatives were formerly 
paid by their conſtituents for their attendance in Parliament. It 
was juſtly ſuppoſed that theſe delegates of the people were the belt 
judges of what would be advantageous to the community, and 
they were therefore conſulted on every emergency. The money 
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neceſſary for the ſupport of government, was entirely to come 
through this channel; becauſe they beſt could tell how the peo- 
ple would be leaſt oppreſſed in the raiſing of it. This indeed 
may be yet the caſe ; but, when we reflect on the nature of our 
preſent Parliaments, we cannot wonder that the taxes ſhould fall 
heavieſt where they are leaſt able to be borne. The Commons do 
not now act for the nation, but for themſelves. They are ag- 
grandiſed, whilſt the people are depreſſed. Inſtead of ſalutary 
laws to redeem paſt errors, their debates are ſpent in enquiries, 
either idle, or, comparatively ſpeaking, but little intereſting. 
Whence is it that emigrations from Ireland, Scotland, and even 
from England itſelf, are become fo frequent? Becauſe the people 


are oppreſſed in their own countrics, and are compelled to relin- 


quiſh their paternal habitations. Men have naturally an attach- 
ment to the ſoil which gives them birth, and ſeldom do they for- 


ſake it, unleſs conſtrained to do fo by the molt urgent neceflity. 
It may perhaps be ſuppoſed, that the aſſertion of there being an 


emigration from England is not founded on truth ; but that it is 
really ſo, may be demonſtrated by a fingle obſervation, The de- 


molition of the ſmall farms to make room for a few overgrown _ 
ones, is notorious to every obſerver. The habitations of the pea- 


ſantry are daily deſtroyed, and the boundaries of thoſe ſmall ſpots 


which they were uſed to poſſeſs, are, by the relentleſs landlords, 


ſwept away, Let me then aſk what is become of their inhabitants? 
accuſtomed to the employments of agriculture, by them alone 
they can gain a ſubſiſtence. Thus circumſtanced, what can the 


do:? they mult either fly to ſome more hoſpitable clime, or elſe they 
muſt become the mere labourers of thoſe very fields which they 


themſelves were wont to enjoy. Both intereſt and pride will 
lead them to prefer the former; and few will be found ſo weak 
and mean as to ſubmit to the latter. They do not indeed emigrate 
in numerous bodies like thoſe which bid adieu to the neighbour- 
ing countries; but though their departure may be lefs conſpicu- 
ous, yet it is not leſs fatal, If it be true, that the ſtrength of a 
kingdom conſiſts in the number of its inhabitants, this nation is 
viſibly in the decline, To find out the ſource of this impending 
_ calamity, and to apply ſufficient preventatives, is ſurely an object 

of the higheſt national concern. In order to do this, we ought to 
recur to the firſt principles of ſociety, and ſce how far thoſe prin- 
ciples are adherred to. In a ſtate of nature all were equal; but, 
from ſuch an equality a thouſand evils muſt neceſſarily arriſe, It 
was for this reaſon ſocieties were firſt formed, and for this reaſon 


| they {tii] exiſt. But it ſhould ever be remembered, that in all ſo- 


cieties, it is neceſſarily implied, that the meaneſt individual 
ſhould have it in his power to enjoy a preferable fituation to that 


which a mere ſtate of nature could have afforded him. The 


Supreme Creator hath amply provided tor the ſuſtenance of all his 
I, . „„ = creatures, 
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creatures, and particularly man. The beaſts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, the fſh of the ſea, and the fruits of the ano. 

are all dedicated to his ſervice and nouriſhment. A legiſlature, 
therefore, becomes as it is were the vicegerent of God; and b 

its laws and regulations, directs the diſtribution of thoſe gifts, 
which Heaven at large beſtowed on mankind, But if in its dif- 
tribution the loweſt wretch cannot by his induſtry obtain a due 


proportion of the neceſſaries, nay of the comforts of life; that 


legiſlature becomes oppreſſive and tyrannical, By this rule then 


let us examine the ſtate of the lower claſs of people in Great 
Britain and Ireland, it will be round that in Scotland and Ireland, 
they are not treated as beings of the ſame ſpecies by the rich and 


wealthy inhabitants. The tables and kennels of the nobility 
and gentry, are far preterrable to the dweliings of the poor; 


whilſt the one is clothed with {uperb raiment, and fares moſt 
ſumptuouſly, the other is not defended from the inclemency of the 


weather, and has not a ſufficient quantity of the moſt wretched 


nouriſhment. In England indeed their ſituation is lets terrible; 


but although they are happy, comparatively ſpeaking, yet are the 


rents ſo exorbitant, and every fort of proviſion fo immoderately 
dear, that the labourer and mechanic, even here, can barely ſup- 
port a miſcrable and needy exiſtence Theſe are truths that almoſt 


every one is ready to allow, but alas! there are few in power that 
ſeem inclined to redreſs. A fall of lands touches too nearly the 

makers of our laws, and ſumptuary ſtatutes would ill go down 

with a voluptuous nobility ; yet theſe are perhaps the only re- 
medies for the evils complained of. By proper regulations rela- 
tive to the ſetting of land, the farmer would be enabled to lower 
the rate of his commodities, and the induſtrious peaſant might 
again return to his native ſoil, By ſumptuary laws the expences 
of the nobility and gentry would be reſtrained within proper 
bounds, and they would no longer be obliged to rack a helpleſs te- 
nantry, in order to keep up an appearance to which they were not 
entitled. But this is not all that the exigenci:s of theſe times 


require. The taxes ſhould alſo be removed from every article for 


which the poor have an abſolute occaſion; and the luxuries of 


life ſhould be burthened in proportioa to the diminution which 
this muſt occaſion in the revenues of the King. Thus falt, can- 


dles, ſoap, coals, leather, wool, malt-liquors, cyder, perry, &c. 


&. ſhould go free from every impolt or duty; and as an equiva- 


lent, let horſes, hounds, ſervants, carriages, country houſes, plate, 
expenſive furniture, Wines, ſpirits, cards, &. &c. be alone the 


objects of taxation. Iu a nation lo opulent as this is, it is a re- 


proach on goverument when poverty contributes a penny to its 
ſupport, Thoſe of the rich and wealthy, whoſe fouls are con- 
tracted within the narrow ſphere of ſelf, might indeed grumble 
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at ſuch regulations; but the benevolent and enlarged heart would 


open his purſe with joy, and bleſs thoſe laws that were ſo juſt in 


their decitions. For inſtance, let us ſuppoſe that a fourth part of 
the income of cvery wealthy individual was by theſe means 
brought annually to ſupply the exigencies of government. 
Would ſuch individuals have the moſt diſtant right to complain? 


Would the man poſſeſſed of twenty thouſand a year be dealt 


| Hardly with, it he was obliged to pay five to the ſupport of that 


ſociety, through which alone he could derive any title to the re- 


maining fifteen ? No: ſo far from repining in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, they ſhoull rather bleſs that community which had proved 


ſo propitious to their fortunes, But on the other hand, if the in- 


duſtrious peaſant, mechanic, or manufacturer, be neceſſitated to 
go hungry to his pillow, he hath a juſt and equitable caule of 
complaint. — This doctrine may not perhaps ſuit with the pre- 


vailing ideas of the wealthy, but it will not be found contradic- | 


tory to the true notions of government. Let any man of com- 


mon humanity put his hand to his heart, and then declare what 


his ſentiments are when he behoids one perſon poſſeſſed of unne- 
ceſſary thouſands, and afterwards caſts his eye on the wretch who 


toils from the riſing to the ſetting ſun, yet withal can barely pre- 


ſcrve a painful exiſtence, Is this an equivalent for thoſe natural 
rights of which he is deprived? Is this the implied advantage 


ariſing from fociety ? or, are its firſt principles in ſuch caſes de- 


ftroyed ?—l leave theſe queſtions to the conſideration of every 
impartial reader, and flatter myſelf the refult will be a coinci- 


dence of opinion.—Let us now examine at what mighty rate the 


higher ranks of life would pay for the happineſs and proſperity 


of millions. Men of middling fortunes would be reduced to the 


hard neceſſity of living on thoſe eſtates from whence they drew 


their ſupport ; they would no longer be able to keep up a town 


and country habitation ; inſtead of a number of niceties on their 
tables, a few good wholeſome diſhes would be ſubſtituted : their 


carriages would be drawn by a pair of horſes, in the room of 
four; and in the place of à parcel of inſolent and uſeleſs atten - 


dants, a few neceſſary ſervants would be employed. In the higher 
| ſpheres of life the difference would be ſtill leſs material; re- 
trenching in the articles of plate, precious ſtones, fine pictures, 


and uſeleſs ornaments, would probably be fully ſufficient ; but, 


if they alſo were compelled to reduce the expence of their equi- 
pages, attendants, and manner of living, of what real bleſſing 
would they be debarred ? Would there be one ſolid enjoyment of 
which they would be deprived ? Doth the man who fits down to 
two couries and a deſart make a heartier meal than he who hath 
only a üngle joint? Doth the moſt coſtly bed, or the moſt mag- 
nificent apartment, invite the bleſſings of a ſweet and n 
5 repoſe ? 
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repoſe ? Doth a variety of the moſt valuable pictures, and moſt 
expenſive ornaments, add one jot to the felicity of their owner? 


Or doth a crowd of bowing valets render exiſtence more agree- 
able? What reaſon then can be urged againſt reduction of rents? 
Or what can be ſaid that ought to prevent the ſuperfiuities of life 
being alone incumbered ? Can there be one ſolid objettor againſt 
ſuch meaſures ? Juſtice demands, good policy requires, and hu- 


manity moſt ſtrongly recommends them. Let us hope, then, 


that through the medium of a gracious King, ſuch meaſures will 
be adopted. Imagination already calls furth to my view the 
beauteous proſpect that would thence ariſe : methinks I alread 

behold the induftrious peaſant ſmiling over thoſe labours of 


which an ample ſufficiency muſt be the return: metbinks I hear 
the heart-cheering ſounds of peace and plenty, ſpreading over the 
land: methinks that univerſal happineſs prociaims our juit and 


equitable laws, and diſcontent is taniihed from our ifle;,— Thus 


I image what I wiſh to behold : thus may our real ſituation de! 
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REC RE AT 10 Ns 7 Addreſs and — with the 
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Nm. the ingenious Dr. Hooper's new Work upon theſe Subjefis, 
entitled, Rational Recreations.] 


nien tl r n 1. 
Te Card of . 


AVE A pack, in which there is a longer card than the reſt 3 
open the pack at that part where the long card is, and pre- | 


| ſent the pack to a perſon | in ſuch a manner that he will natural! 


draw that card, He is then to put it into any part of the pack, 

and ſhuffle the cards, You take the pack, and offer the fame 
card in like manner to a fecond or third perſon ; obſerving, how- 
ever, that they do net ſtand near enough to ubſerve the card each 


| other draws. You then draw ſeveral cards yourſelf, among whick 
is the long card; and aſk each of the parties if his card be 


among thoſe cards, and ne will naturaily {ay yes, as they have all 
drawn the ſame card. You then ſhuiie all the cards together, 
and, cutting them at the long card, you hold it before the firſt 
perſon ſo that the others may not ſee it, and tell him that is his 


card. You then put it again in the pack, and, ſhuffling them a 


ſecond time, you cut again at the ſame card, and hold it in like 


manner to the ſecond perſon, and ſo of the reſt, 


It ihe firit perion ſhould not drew the long card, each of the 
parties mutt draw different cards; when, cutting the pack at the 
long card, you put thoſe they have drawn over it, and, ſceming to 

chuffle 
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ſhuMe the cards indiſcriminately, you cut them again at the long 
card, and ſhew one of them his card. You then ſhuMle and cut 
again in the ſame manner, and ſhew another perſon his card, and 
ſo on; remembering that the card drawn by the Jaſt perſon is the 


firſt next the long card; and fo of the others, | 


This recreation may be performed without the long card in the 


following manner : Let a perſon draw any card whatever, and 
replace it in the pack; you then make the paſs, and bring that 
card to the top of the pack, and ſhuffle them without loſing fight 
of that card. You then offer that card to a ſecond perſon, that 
he may draw it, and put it in the middle of the pack. You make 


the paſs, and ſhuffle the cards a ſecond time in the ſame manner; 
and offer the card to a third perſon, and ſo again to a fourth or 


i REKER-AT 1 a 8-10, 
The Four Confederate Cards. 


YOU let a perſon draw. any four cards from the pack, and 


tell him to think on one of them. When he returns you the 


four cards, you dexterouſly place two of them under the pack, 


and two on the top. Under thoſe at the bottom you place four 


cards of any fort ; and then, taking eight or ten from the bot- 
tom cards, you ſpread them on the table, and aſk the perſon if the 
card he fixed on be among them. If he ſays x, you are ſure it is 
one of the two cards on the top. You then paſs thoſe two cards 
to the bottom, and, drawing off the loweſt of them, you aſk if 
that is not his card. If he again ſays no, you take that card up, 
and bid him draw his card from the bottom of the pack, If the 
| perſon ſays his card is among thoſe you firſt drew from the bot- 


tom, you muſt dexterouſly take up the four cards that you put 
under them, and, placing thoſe on the top, let the other two be 
the bottom cards of the pack, which you are to draw in the man- 
ner before deſcribed. | 

[To be continued.) 


— — 4. : ah 4 ; : x N — 


SPOKE WHEN DYING, 


VP life, a Ge more refin'd than I, 

' Who could acquire, or more of life enjoy? 
So long I've liv'd, no further time I crave, 
Since with fair fame I now attend my grave; 

So long I've liv'd, that nought preſents to view, 8 


From earth's remoteſt ſoils, to me, that's new ; 

Even Neptune's wonders all familiar grew. 
Content I therefore now this globe reſign, | 

And climb the ſkies for knowledge more divine. 


|» 
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Dr. Lettſom's new Method of curing putrid Fevers; or, what is 
the ſame Thing, Gaol, Hoſpital, or Workhouſe Fevers, occa- 
froned by Human Contagion. From Medical Memoirs of the 
General Diſpenſary, juſt publiſbed. 


"=: ſymptoms that characterize this fever, the Doctor ſays, 
are uniform; the remiſſions being irregular, and ſcarcely 
evident; the heat of the body intenſe ; the head-ach almoſt per- 
petual ; the pulſe ſmall, frequent, and irregular, with the utmoſt 
proſtration of ſtrength, and deſpondency of mind; and from the 
putrid bilious effufions into the ſtomach ariſe nauſeous bitter 
taſte, and frequent vomiting ; the reſpiration is laborious, and 
interrupted with deep ſighs; the breath offenſive, and likewiſe 
the ſweat, which is ſometimes tinged with blood; the dilirium 
almoſt conſtant ; the tongue dry and covered, as well as the 
teeth and lips, with a brown or black tenacious foulneſs; thruſh 
and ulcerations in the mouth and throat come on ; the urine de- 
poſits a dark- coloured ſediment ; the ſtools are exceedingly nau- 
ſeous and fœtid, and blackiſh or bloody; the eyes almoſt univer- 
ſally ſeem horny or gloſſy, and frequently the whites are tinged 
of a deep blood colour; petechiz, like flea-bites, appear ; and 
| ſometimes larger exudations of blood, or vibices ; hæmorrhagy 
from the gums (4), noſe, or old ulcers come on; and a fatal 
hiccup often clotes the tragedy. | | 
While the patient was languiſhing under the oppreſſion of theſe 
dreadful ſymptoms, the Doctor ſays, a painful ſenſation was ex- 
Cited in his breaft, while he continued attentive only to the mode 
of practice of other phyſicians ; but, as the lofs of a patient by 
the uſual rotine gave him pain, he determined to relieve his anx- 
ety by a more ſpirited interpoſition in favour of his patient; and 
he found, to his inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, that his endeavours 
were almoſt uniformly ſuccefsful. The principal remedies, he 
ſays, he made ufe of, beſides good liquors, were Peruvian bark 
and cold air, By theſe I nave learned, ſays he, that a dilirium, 
dypſncea, with pulſe 130 while diſtinct, occurring in putrid fe- 
vers, are rendered as little tremendous as the common ſymptoms 


No. 20. . 30 of 


(a) Some of theſe ſymptoms are ſo ſimilar to thoſe attending the laſt 
ſtages of the ſea ſcurvy, that it may be worth while to enquire whether 
they may not ariſe from the fam! c2uſe, namely, human contagion : the 
Otticers on board ſhips, not being io cloſely crowded together, ſeldom ſuf- 
ter ſo ſeverely in long voyages as the common men. It is not improbable, 
therefore, but that tae tea icurvy may be generated by the corruption ot 
human effluvia, though it has hitherto been conſidered as proceeding from 
falt provifions and ſca air. Query, Whether hanging the hammocks in 
the ſhrouds, and ſleeping in the open air, in hot climates, may not be pre- 
ventive of that diſozder? = 
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of an intermittent, by a method of cure neither tedious nor un- 
pleaſant. 

I have premiſed already, adds the Doctor, that the fever is aſ- 
certained to be of the putrid kind, without ſymptoms of inflam- 
mation ; in which caſe it may appear neceſlary to evacuate the 
putrid or accumulated effuſions in the ſtomach and bowels, pro- 
bably by an antimonial vomit, which ſhould alſo be given in ſuch 
a manner, or with ſuch additions, as may procure as many ſtools 
as the patient can eaſily bear, as well as empty the ſtomach by 
vomiting: but where the patient has been previouſly much 
weakened, the evacuation is not always neceſſary or ſafe z and 
indeed the bark itſelf generally proves Jaxative, either alone, or 
when joined witIfa mineral acid. Immediately after the intended 
evacuations have been produced, I commence the exhibition of 
the bark, without waiting for remiſſions or intermiſſions; a ſedu- 
lous attention to which, and to criſis in fevers, I preſume has de- 


ſtroyed more than famine or Sydenham's cold (5). A drydark- + 


coloured tongue, a dry ſkin, urine without ſediment, deſipientia, 

delirium, dypſnœa, and continued fever, are the circumſtances 
which have deterred phyſicians from uſing the bark. In a word, 
theſe are the very reaſons for which I would immediately give it: 
it promotes a mild perſpiration, produces a ſediment in the urine, 
and diminiſhes the quickneis of the pulſe; it removes the deli- 
rium, by obviating the cauſes which produce the fever, and effec- 

tually relieves the breathing. Such a treatment may probably 
ſurprize the reader, but I am earneft in recommending it. In a 
fever, with the urgent ſymptoms of putrefaction, two ounces of 
the bark a day is the leaſt that can be depended upon. My com- 
mon form, however, is to order three ounces of the powder to be 


boiled in a quart of water to ten ounces, which is to be run 


through a coarſe cloth that admits the fine powder of the bark, 


and this decoction is to be taken in twenty-four hours. In weak 


ſtomachs I have remarked that weak decnctions fit eaſier with the 
patient than the bark in jubttance, and thereby prove more effec- 
| | x tual. 


(5) The paſiage here alluded to is probably this: For not to men- 
tion null, which ſometimes communicates ſtationary fevers, and ur- 
eius, which give rile to both ttationary and intercurrent fevers, the man: 
feſt external cauſe of the greater part of fevers is to be fougat for hence; 
either a pcrſon hath left off his clothes too ſoon, or imprudentiy expoſed 
his body to the cold after being keated by violent exerciſe ;3 whence the 
res being ſuddenly cloſed, and the per ſpirable matter retained in the 
ody that would otherwiſe have paſſed through them, ſuch a particular 
kind of fever 19 raiſcch in the hiood as the then reigning general conſtitution 
of the air, or the particular depreyity of the juices, is moſt inclined to pro- 
duce. And, indeed, I am of opinion, chat abundance more have Leen 
. deftroyea by this means, thar by the ple one, fword, and ſamine together.“ 


— x — * 1 
Vide dydenham's Wortes, 3d edit. „ 
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tual. In ſome caſes a drachm of elixir of vitriol is added; it is 
laxative, prevents fermentation, and is probably antiſceptic. It 
ſhould be a general cautionthat the patientpay at leaſt a daily tri- 
bute ad cloacam, as the firſt evacuation will not inſure us againſt 
a freſh though a leſs effuſion of bilious matter.—Having diſmiſſed 
this firſt chief remedy in putrid fevers, the Doctor proceeds to 


his ſecond, which is cold air. 


It is with me, ſays the Doctor, a general injunction to keep 
the patient out of bed, as is now generally recommended in the 
ſmall pox ; and where it is not convenient to take them out 


of doors, the windows and doors of the chambers are ordered to 


de opened throughout the day, and the patient to be expoſed to 
the current of air: the good effects of this aurora falutifera are 
aſtoniſhing. This, with the free uſe of the bark, an attention to 
the ſtate of the bowels, and ſome precaution in regimen, will 
render a putrid, goal, hoſpital, or camp fever, which are all one 
and the ſame in the event, as familiar and eaſy to cure as a com- 


mon intermittent, It is almoſt unneceſſary to remark, that in 


caſes of this kind all animal food and broths are to be avoided, 
and farinacea ſubſtituted for diet. The common beverage ſhould 
be lemonade, imperial water, acidulated liquors, apple tea, wine 
and water, and pure wine, particularly claret, of which the pa- 
tient may be allowed from one pint to three quarts a day. And 
among thoſe who have been accuſtomed to malt-ltquor, I adviſe 
the free uſe of good ſmall beer, or, if agreeable, as much porter as 


they can drink, of which [ have known patients take a pint at a 


draught with great refreſhment, Such is Dr. Letiſom's method 


ol treating putrid fevers ; and, as it appeared new to us, and well 
| ſupported by a great number of caſes, it is hoped that, by making 


it thus ſpeedily and generally known, we may be the means of 


ſaving many lives. 


— 


Extract from the Mijcellanies of Sir Harry Beaumont. 


The following Piece of this ingenious Writer, deferibes fo na— 
turally the ideas and conjectures which the inferior creatures nay 
be ſuppoſed to form upon the accidents which happen to them, 
that it can ſcarce be read without plizaſure, . 
An Account of the Revolution in an EMMET'S Neſt ; occaſioned by 
kicking up a Tile in Ormeſby Park, in Lincolnſhire Kelat'd 
in a Letter from the Princeſs PISMERILLA, to ber Friend GRA 


UR whole ſtate is in the utmoſt confuſion ; and our diſtreſ- 
ess are fo great, that I have neither leiſure nor ſpirits enough 
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to give you a full account of them. However, I muſt ſend you 
ſuch a one as I can, that it may induce you the ſooner to come 


and viſit one whom you have always loved, and whonever wanted 


a friend to. condole with ſo much as on this melancholy ocea- 
ſion. * 


You know how happily our whole nation uſed to live under the 


King my father ; and haye often admired with me that firm co- 


vering which Providence had laid all over our capital; and which 

(next to my father's wiſe and mild adminiſtration) wasſthe preateſt 
cauſe of the general happineſs of all our people. By day, when 
that globe of fire in the Heavens (which ripens the corn/ for us) 
was too violent, and ſcorched all the neighbouring nations of 
Emmets, we had a ſafe retirement, where we were neither dazzled 


with its light, nor tormented with the too great heat of its beams. 


By night, when the clouds thickened, and ftreamed down in little 


rivers, our covering was only made the more ſmooth by it; and 
none of its moiſture eyer penetrated into our houſes or granaries, 


Our people always went out chearfully to work ; and if they 


found the heats too violent, or ſaw a ſhower drawing together in 
the clouds, had each his grotto to retire to under this red piece 


| There was 
not then any people ſo happy as we were: And now, alas! there 


of rock, that extended itſelf over all our habitations. 


is ſcarce ſo miſerable a people on the face of the whole earth, as 
we are become at one vlow. Pn, | 


On the firſt day of the laſt full-moon, on a ſudden I thought I 


ſaw all that part of the red rock which was over my apartment 


trembling, and in agitation ; when, in an inſtant, other parts of 
It appeared over my head, and then others, till at laſt it left m 
apartments, and the whole city, quite expoſed to the air. All this 


was done almoſt in an inſtant; in much leſs time than I have 


been writing.--- The King my father was then in Council with 
the chiefs ot the city; and found himſelf expoled all at once to 
the glaring light of the day, as well as the reſt of us. Tis im- 
poſlible as yet to tell all the damage that has been done. The 


walls of the grand houſe for the infants are tumbled in; and 


great numbers of the little innocents periſhed under the rubbiſn. 
The eggary has fared yet worſe. Our ſtore-houſes, and great 

part of the grain in them, are deſtroyed. In one word, almoſt 
all our houſes, and the Palace itſelf, is nothing but one heap of ruins. 


The heavy rains which fell that afternoon, and all the next night, 


have compleared our misfortunes; and we have ſcarce enough left 
alive to bury the dead. e 

It is thought by uioſt, that the occaſion of this great calamity 
to our nation was an earthquake: For it muſt, they ſay, have 


required ſome general diſorder in nature, to move fo vaſt and ſo 


extended a rock, as that was over us. Others ſay, it was one of 
thoſe 
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' thoſe prodigious monſters, which Providence (out of his goodneſs 


to us) allows but two legs to walk upon, that they may not cruſh 
yet more regiments of our people to death than they do. The 
guards who were on duty when this accident happened, were all 
deſtroyed except one; who is very much wounded, and now lies 


dangerouſly ill. He has a violent delicious fever; but ſays, be- 


tween whiles, that juſt before this happened, oneof theſe monſters 
actually drew towards the city; and that he ſaw him ſuddenly 


raiſe up one of thoſe vaſt columns which ſupport him, and drive 


away the rock before him with the end of it. How true this ac- 


count may be, Heaven only knows ; but ſurely it is not unlike the 
character of thoſe peſts of the whole animal world, who were cer- 
tainly formed by the evil principle; and who ſeem to be the only 


creatures on the face of the whole earth, which delight in doing 


miſchief to others without any view of doing good to them- 
ſelves, 1 „ 1 


Whatever was the cauſe of our ſufferings, never was there a 


people more diſtreſt than we are. Come therefore as ſoon as you 
poſſibly can, to comfort your aMicted friend, who could ſcarce 


write thus much for tears; and who yet has not told you the half 
of our misfortunes. e b 


* 


* 


As Anſwer, by J. S. of Taunton, 13 the Rebus inſerted May 14. 
FT had I read theſe numbers o'er, 
E're I their meaning could explore; 
Nov, if the initials right I've ſeen, 


KINGSBIDGE is the town you mean. 


Anſwer, by J. C, of Taunton, to J. G's Enigma, aadreſſed to 
5 Alicia, inſerted Hay 21. 
IRT UE alone can give thy face 
Unrival'd beauty, blooming grace; 


While HA TS of STRA'V can only ſcreen 
Thee from the ſun's too ardent beam. 


— — — 


Anſwer, by the ſame, to the Riddle inſerted Fune 2 5. 
RUE happineſs belongs to thoſe 
In whom contentment reigns : 
CONTENT of mind, in humble cot, 
Exceeds the miſer's gains. 


A 
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AQUESTION, by W.C. of Great Torrington: 


IS there any thang will prevent the cramp when people are 
ſwimming ! 


An Ar, by Z. O. to an b for the Ladies, — 
Fune 25. 


N Aſia s plains the camel firft its form receiv'd, 
His hair at length pluck'doff, was then to Greece convey'd 
There bound and confin'd in a ſlender quill, 
For the curious artiſt there to try his ſxill. 
Surprizing wonders I perform for you, 
Strong fancy, join'd with art, can boldly trace 
The glowing beauties of your lovely face ; 
Catch all the graces as they ſparkling riſe, 
Like brilliant diamonds luſtre in your eyes. 
A thouſand ringlets in your hair eſſay, 
In which a thouſand lovely Cupids play ; 
See here a herd of flocks, there ſhady woods, 
Here cloud-top'd rocks, and there ſmooth ſil ve rfloods 3 $ 
Here pleaſant villas, there the lofty dome, 
Vatt art and fancy, both united come, 
Ideas ſtrong, bold ſtrokes ſo juſt impart, 
Lite, ſtrength, and beauty, charm the eye and heart, 
Delight and profit my deſires We 


Ladies, A PENCIL BRUSH this merit claims. 


— 


An Anſiwer, by the ſame, ts an 3 inſerted July 2. 


8 Noblemen of high eſtate, 
From a Garter do a title take; 
By women too I'm much eſteemed, 
And very neceſſary deemed. 
But, ſad to tell, ſome of the fair, 
When croſs'd in love, or in deſpair, 
Have been ſo raſh, by my aſſiſtance, 
To put an end to their exiſtence. 
If Celia ſhould her GAR TER drop, 
I hope ſome youth will take it up. 


%% We have received the like Anſwer from T_T. of Ly- - 
— St. Lawrence; and J. B. of Briſtol . it in like man- 
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An Anſwer, by the fame, to the Enigma by M. S. inſerted July 2. 


1 JACKS of an HARPSICHORD are rang 'di in array, 
And ftand in order night and day ; 
A bloody enſign each do bear, 

Yet ne'er train'd up to feats of war: 

Their actions gentler paſſions move, 

And aid and fan the flames of love; 
| Soften the unrelenting fair, 

And ſooths the penſive Stateſman's care: 
When touch'd by pow'r * 

Then up they ſpring, 5J 
Without the help of leg or wing, 8 
And mount, and as they mount they ſing. 


N We have received the like —.— from Ann Croſs. 


An Pra by J. W. of Bideford, to J. Weatherdon's Quattion, 
of Newton Abbot, inſerted Jun 25. 


TAving the declination for the given day and hour, viz. 
14 degrees 18 minutes, ſay, 
As radius 90, — — 10. ooo 


Is to fine compliment ſun's declination 75 deg. 42 min. 9. 98633 5 
So is ſine of the angle of the ſun's diſtance from — g 96402 


67 * - — — 
To the ſine compliment fon” s amplitude fo the 3 
| eaſt ſoutherly, 63 deg. 7 min. — 2 995035 


— 


Which, ſubſtracted from go deg. gives 26 FUR 53 min from 


the eaſt ſoutherly ; - which, take from 45 deg. eaſt ſoutherly, gives 
18 deg. 7 min. variation weſterly, becaule the magnetic amplituce 


is to the right of the true. Again, 


As tangt. ſun's declination = 14 deg. 18 min. 9.40636 
mann 9o, — — — 10.00000 
: Sine of the time in degrees paſt 6 = 2 3 deg. 9.59187 


Tast of the requir'd latitude, 56 deg. 53 min. N. 10.185 51 


— ——f:7—ha” 


b 64 the fan 


\AILING from Lundy, latitude 51 deg, 20 min, N. longitule 
4 deg. 40 min. W. between S. ani 8. W. until tc novdu tt 


of my diitance, and difference latnude, is 2420 Ties, the pro- 
duct 


ir 
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duct of my difference latitude and departure is 145200 miles; 
product of my diſtance and departure 181500 miles, —Required, 
my latitude and longitude in ? 5 1 
REQUIRED, the inclination and length of a declined plaine, 1 
whoſe perpendicular altitude is 45 feet, on which a ball may de- 
ſcend; by the force of gravity, in the fame time another ball of : 
. 4 magnitude and denſity falls in a perpendicular direction 
100 feet ? . | 


1— 


2 * — — 


. ENIGMA, iy W. Clift, junior, of Beamilter. 


V E voung ey'd wits, who ſeek for fame, 
A Pray read theſe hints, and tell my name: 
I am in heaven and in hell, = 
And in the hermit's dreary cell ; 
With angels bright, and cherubims, 
And mighty flaming ſeraphims, 

I may be ſeen ;—am in the ſea, 
And in the deep's immenſity; 
With flowers too—the violet, 
Anemonies, and roſes ſweet; 

In pleaſant gardens gay and fair, 

And with the happy gardener ; 
In Miſcellany you'll me ſpy, 
In ev'ry page. Now what am I ? 


An ENIGMA fo th Lani, 


| ſeen both in the lofty dome, 
1 Where ſcepter'd Princes reign, 
And in the cot, the humble home 
Of ſhepherds on the plain. 
If you have any thing that's good, 
You could not callitſo; | 
Believe me, fair ones, if I ſhould 
Not all my aid beſtow. 
Without me neither murm'ring brooks, $ 
Nor woods, nor groves, could pleaſe z_ 4 
Nor Chloe's voice, nor Chloe's looks, 
Could give her lover eaſe, $ 
Though fuch my uſe to kuman kind, 
I'm never call'd upon 
In days of eaſe, but when the mind, 
Oppreſs'd, provokes a groan. 
Ladies, now | have gone thus far, 
You'll foon my name diſcover 
I'm always near the lovely tar, 
When ſhe is near her 10+cr. 


Stamp Act, we conſidered them in the light of as good ſubjects 
as the natives of any county in England. . 
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Number 21. } 


— 


_—_ 


» — 


Extract from p Speech intended to have been ſpoken on the Bill for 
altering the Charters of the Colony of Maſſachuſett's Bay, 


FLEE KHIS Speech has been ſo much applauded by the 


ft ya public in general, ſets the caſe of the colonies in ſo 


Bf T MN juſt a light, ſhewing our true intereft in reſpect to 


XY Ys them, and breathes ſuch a ſpirit of public liberty 
Ys TX. and equity, that we think an extract from it will af- 


ford our readers much pleaſure.—It is ſaid to have been penned 


by the B—p of St. Aſ—h. = 
IT is of ſuch great importance to compaſe, or even to mode. | 


rate the difſentions which ſubſiſt at preſent between our unhappy 
country and her colonies, that I cannot help endeavouring, from 


the faint proſpe& I have of contributing ſomething to fo good an 
end, to overcome the inexpreſſible reluctance I feel at uttering 


my thoughts before the moſt reſpectable of all audiences, 


The true object of all our deliberations on this occaſion, which 
I hope we ſhall never loſe fight of, is a full and cordial reconcilia- 
tion with North America, Now I own, my Lords, I have many 
doubts whether the terrors and puniſhments, we hang out to them 


at preſent, are the ſureſt means of producing this reconciliation, 


Let us at Raft do this juſtice to the people of North America to 


own, that we can all remember a time when they were much 
| better friends than at preſent to their mother —_— They 


are neither our natural nor our determined enemies. efore the 


It is worth while to enquire by what ſteps we firſt gained their 


affection, and preſerved it fo long; and by what conduct we have 


Jately loſt it. Such an enquiry may point out the means of re- 
ſtoring peace, and make the uſe of force unneceſſary againit a 


people, whom I cannot yet forbear to conſider as our brethren, 


No. . | 1 Arbitrary 


7 
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Arbitrary taxation is plunder authoriſed by law: it is the ſup- 


port and the effence-of tyranny, and has done more miſchief to 


' mankind than thoſe other three ſcourges from Heaven, famine, 
peſtilence, and the ſword. I need not carry your Lordſhips out 
of your own knowledge, or out of your own dominians, to make 
you conceive what miſery this right of taxation is capable of 
producing in a provincial government. We need only recollect 
that our countrymen in India have in the ſpace of five or fix 
years, in virtue of this right, deſtroyed, ſtarved, and driven away, 
more inhabitants from Bengal, than are to be found at preſent 
in all our American colonies; more than all thoſe formidable 
numbers which we have been nurſing up for the ſpace of two 
hundred years, with ſo much care and ſucceſs, to the aſtoniſh- 
ment of all Europe. This is no exaggeration, my Lords, but 
plain matter of fact, collected from the accounts ſent over by 
Mr. Haſtings, whoſe name I mention with honour and venera- 
tion: and, I muſt own, ſuch accounts have very much leſſened 
the pleaſure I uſed to feel in thinking myſelf an Engliſhman. We 
ought ſurely not to hold our colonies totally inexcuſable for wiſh- 
ing to exempt themſelves from a grievance which has cauſed ſuch 


unexampled devaſtation ; and, my Lords, it would be too diſ- 


_ graceful to ourſelves, to try ſo cruel an experiment more than 
once. Let us reflect, that before theſe innovations were thought 


of, b ſollowing the line of good conduct which had been marked 


out by our anceſtors, we governed North America with mutual 


benefit to them and ourſelves. It was a happy idea, that made 
us firſt conſider them rather as inſtruments of commerce, than as 


objects of government. It was wiſe and generous to give them 


the form and the ſpirit of our own conſtitution; an aſſembly in 


which a greater equality of repreſentation has been preſerved 
than at home; and councils and governors, ſuch as were adapted 


to their ſituation, though they muſt be acknowledged to be very 
inferior copies of the dignity of this Houſe, and the Majeſty of 


= E_— 


But what is far more valuable than all the reſt, we gave them 
liberty, We allowed them to uſe their own judgement in the 


management of their own intereſt. The idea of taxing them 


never entered our heads. We made requiſitions to them on great 


occaſions, in the,ſame manner as our Princes formerly aſked be- 


nevolences of their ſubjects; and as nothing was aſked but what 


was viſibly for the public good, it was always granted; and they 


ſometimes did more than we expected. And let us not forget 


that the people of New England were themſelves, during th. laſt 


war, the moſt forward of all in the national cauſe z that every 
year we voted them a conſiderable ſum, in acknowledgement of 
their zeal and their ſervices ; that in the preceding war they alone 


enabled 
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enabled us to make the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, by furniſhing 
us with the only equivalent for the towns that were taken from 
our allies in Flanders ; and that, in times of peace, they alone 
have taken from us ſix times as much of our woollen manufac- 
tures as the whole kingdom of Ireland. Such a colony, my 
Lords, not only from the juſtice, but from the gratitude we owe 
them, have a right to be heard in their defence; and if their 
crimes are not of the moſt inexpiable kind, I could almoſt ſay 


they have a right to be forgiven, | | 


In the times we ſpeak of, our public intercourſe was carried on 


with eaſe and ſatisfaction, We regarded them as our friends and 
fellow-citizens, and relied as much upon their fidelity as on the 


inhabitants of our own country, They ſaw our power with 
pleaſure; for they conſidered it only as their protection. They 


inherited our laws, our language, and our cuſtoms ; they pre- 


ferred our manufactures, and followed our faſhions with a partia- 


lity, that ſecured our excluſive trade with them more effectually 5 


than all the regulations and vigilance of the Cuſtom-Houſe. 
Now let me appeal to your Lordſhips as to men of enlarged 
and liberal minds, who have been led by your office and rank to 
the ſtudy of hiſtory. Can you find in the long ſucceſſion of ages, 
in the whole extent of human affairs, a ſingle inftance, where 
diftant provinces have been preſerved in ſo flouriſhing a ſtate, and 
kept at the ſame time in ſuch due ſubjection to their mother coun- 
try? My Lords, there is no inſtance ; the cafe never exiſted be- 


fore. It is perhaps the moſt ſingular phœnomenon in all civil 


hiſtory, and the cauſe of it well deferves our ſerious confidera- 
tion, The true cauſe is, that a mother country never exiſted 


before, who placed her natives and her colonies on the ſame 
equal footing, and joined with them in fairly carrying on one 


common intereſt. | 


You ought to conſider this, my Lords, not as 2 mere hiſtorical 


fact, but as a moſt important and invaluable diſcovery, It en- 
larges our ideas of the power and energy of good government be- 


yond all former examples, and ſhews that it can act like gravita- 
tion at the greateſt diſtances. It proves to a demonſtration that 


you may have good ſubjects in the remoteſt corners of the earth, 


if you will but treat them with kindneſs and equity, 

The good genius of our country had led us to the fimple and 
happy method of governing freemen, which I have endeavoured 
to deſcribe. Our Minifters received it from their predeceſſors, 
and for ſome time continued to obſerve it, but without knowing 
its value. At length, preſuming on their own wiſdom, and the 
quiet diſpoſition of the Americans, they flattered themſelves that 
we might reap great advantages from their proſperity by deſtroy - 


ing the cauſe of it, They choſe an unlucky hour to treat the m 
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as other nations have thought fit to treat their colonies ; they 
threatened, and they taxed them, | 
I need not ſuggeſt what were the conſequences of this change 
of meaſures. The evils produced by it were ſuch as we ſtill re- 
member, and ſtil] feel. We ſuffered more by our loſs of trade with 
them, than the wealth flowing in from India was able to recom- 
pence, The bankruptcy of the Eaſt India Company may be ſuf- 
ficiently accounted for by the rapine abroad, and the knavery at 
home; but it certainly would have been delayed ſome years, had 
we continued our commerce with them in the fingle article of 
tea. But that and many other branches of trade have been di- 
verted into other channels, and may probably never return entire 
to their old courſe. But what is worſt of all, we have loſt their 
confidence and friendſhip; we have ignorantly undermined the 
moſt ſolid foundation of our own power. = | 
In order to obſerve the ſtricteſt impartiality, it is but juſt for us 
to enquire what we have gained by theſe taxes, as well as what 
we have loſt. I am aſſured that out of all the ſums raiſed in 
America the laſt year but one, if the expences are deducted, 
which the natives would elſe have diſcharged themſelves, the net 
revenue paid into the Treaſury to go in aid of the finking 
fund, or to be employed in whatever public ſervices Parliament 
ſhall think fit, is eighty-five pounds, Eighty-five pounds, my 
Lords, is the whole equivalent we have received fur all the hatred 
and miſchief, and all the infinite lofſcs this kingdom has ſuffered 
during that year in her diſputes with North America, Money 
that is earned ſo dearly as his, ought to be expended with great 
wiſdom and ceconomy. My Lords, were you to take up but one 
thouſand pounds more from North America upon the ſame terms, 
the nation itſelf would be a bankrupt. But the moſt amazing, 
and the moſt alarming circumſtance, is ſtill behind. It is, that 
our caſe is ſo incurable, that all this experience has made no im- 
preſſion upon us. And yet, my Lords, if you could but keep 
theſe facts, which I have ventured to lay before you, for a few 
moments in your minds, (ſuppoſing your right of taxation be ne- 
ver fo clear yet I think you muſt neceſſarily perceive that it can- 
not be exercifed in any manner that can be advantageous to our- 
ſelves or them. We have not always the wiſdom to tax our- 
| ſelves with propriety ; and I am confident we could never tax a 
people at that diſtance, without infinite blunders, and infinite 
oppreſſion. And to own the truth, my Lords, we are not honeſt 
enough to truſt ourſelves with the power of ſhifting dur own 
burthens upon them, Allow me, therefore, to conclude, I think, 
unanſwerably, that the inconvenience and diſtreſs we have felt in 
this change of our conduct, no leſs than the eaſe and tranquility 
we formerly found in the purſuit of it, will force us, if we have 


any 
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any ſenſe left, to return to the good old path we trod in fo long, 
and found it the way of pleaſantneſs. 

By your old rational and generous adminiſtration, by treating 
the Americans as your friends and fellow-citizens, you made 
them the happieſt of human kind; and at the ſame time drew 
from them, by commerce, more clear profit than Spain has drawn 
from all its mines; and their growing numbers were a daily in- 
creaſing addition to your ſtrength, There was no room for im- 
provement or alteration in ſo noble a ſyſtem of policy as this. It 
was ſanctified by time, by experience, by public utility, I will 
venture to uſe a bold language. my Lords; I will aſſert, that if 
we had uniformly adopted this equitable adminiſtration in all our 
diſtant provinces, as far as circumſtances would admit, it would 
have placed this country, for ages, at the head of human affairs 
in every quarter of the world. My Lords, this is no viſionary or 
chimerical doctrine. The idea of governing provinces and colo- 
nies by force, is viſionary and chimerical, The experiment has 
often been tried, and it has never ſucceeded. It ends infallibly 

in the ruin of the one country or the other, or in the laſt degree 
J =: | | : 
If there is any truth, my Lords, in what I have ſaid, and I 
moſt firmly believe it all to be true, let me recommend it to you 
to reſume that generous and benevolent ſpirit in the diſcuſſion of 
our differences, which uſed to be the ſource of our union. We 
certainly did wrong in taxing them. When the Stamp Act was 
repealed, we did wrong ia laying on other taxes, which tended 
only to keep alive a claim that was miſchievous, impracticable 
and uſcleſs, We acted contrary to our own principles of li- 
berty, and to the generous ſentiments of our Sovereign, when we 
defired to have their Judges dependent on the Crown for their 
ſtipends, as well as their continuance, It was equally unwiſe to 
wiſh to make the Governors independent of the people for their 
ſalaries. We ought to conſider the Governors, not as ſpies in- 
truſted with the management of our intereſt, but as the ſervants 
of the people, recommended to them by us. Our ears ought to 
de open to every complaint againſt the Governors; but we ought. 
not to ſuffer the Governors to complain of the people. We 
have taken a different method, to which no ſmall part of our. 
difficulties are owing, Our ears have been open to the Gover- 
nors, and ſhut to the people. This muſt neceſſarily lead us to 
_ countenance the jobbs of intereſted men, under the pretence of 
defending the rights of the Crown. But the people are certainly 
the beit junges whether they are well governed; and the Crown 
can have no rights inconſiſtent with the happineſs of the people. 
They petition for the repeal of an Act of Parliament, which 
they complain of as unjuſt and oppreflive ; and there is not a 
man 
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man amongſt us, not the warmeſt friend of adminiftration, whe 
does not ſincerely wiſh that Act had never been made. In fact, 
they only aſk for what we wiſh to be rid of. Under ſuch a diſ- 
poſition of mind, one would imagine there could be no occafion 
for flcets and armies to bring men to a good underſtanding. But, 
my Lords, our difficulty lies in the point of honour, We muſt 
not let down the dignity of the mother-country, but preſerve her 
ſovereignty over all the parts of the Britiſh Empire. This lan- 


Fu has ſomething in it that ſounds pleaſant to the ears of 


ngliſhmen, but is otherwiſe of little weight. For ſure, my 


Lords, there are methods of making reaſonable conceflions, and 
yet without injuring our dignity. Miniſters are generally fruit- 
ful in expedients to reconcile difficulties of this kind, Now, 
my Lords, on this occaſion can they find no excuſe, no pretence, 
no invention, no happy turn of language, not one colourable ar- 
gument for doing the greateſt ſervice they can ever render to their 
country? It muſt be ſomething more than incapacity that makes 


men barren of expedients at ſuch a ſeaſon as this. Do, but for 


once, remcve this impracticable ſtatelineſs and dignity, and treat 
the matter with a little common ſenſe, and a little good humour, 
and our reconciliation would not be the work of an hour. But 


after all, my Lor s, if there is any thing mortifying in undoing 


the errors of our Minifters, it is a mortification we ought to ſub- 


mit to. If it was unjuſt to tax them, we ought to repeal it for 


their ſakes : if it was unwiſe to tax them, we ought to repeal it 
for our own. A matter ſo trivia] in itſelf as the three-penny duty 


upon tea, but which has given cauſe to ſo much national hatred 


and reproach, ought not to be ſuffered to ſubſiſt an unneceſſary 
day. Muſt the intereft, the commerce and the union of this 


country and her colonies, be all of them ſacrificed to ſave the 


credit of one imprudent meaſure of adminiſtration? Ion I 
eannot comprehend that there is any dignity either in being in 
the wrong, or in perfiſting in it. I have known friendſhip pre- 
ſerved, and affection gained; but I never knew dignity loft by 
the candid acknowledgement of an error, 


With regard to the people of Boſton, I am free to own that I 
neither approve of their riots nor their puniſhment, And yet, if 


we inflict it as we ought, with a conſciouſneſs that we were our- 


 felves the aggreſſors, that we gave the provocation, and that their 
diſobedience is the fruit of our own imprudent and imperious 
conduct, I think the puniſhment cannot riſe to any great degree 


of ſeverity. 3 | 

It is a ſtrange idea we have taken up, to cure their reſenzments 
by increaſing their provocations; to remove the effects of our 
own ill conduct, by multiplying the inftances of it. But the 
ſpirit of blindneſs and infatuation is gone forth, We are hur- 
15 | rying 
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Tying wildly on without any fixed de ſign, without any important 
object. We purſue a vain phantom of unlimited ſovercignty, 
which was not made for man; and reject the folid advantages of 
a moderate, uſeful, and intelligible authority. That juſt God, 
whom we have all ſo deeply offended, can hardly inflict a ſeverer 
national puniſhment, than by committing us to the natural con- 
ſequences of our own conduct. Indeed, in my opinion, a blacker 
could never hang over this ifland, 7 
To reaſon conſiſtently with the principles of juſtice and na- 
tional friendſhip, which I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh, or ra- 
ther to revive what was eſtabliſhed by our anceſtors, as our wiſeſt 
rule of conduct for the government of America, I muſt neceſſa- 
rily diſapprove of the bill before us; for it contradicts eve! y one 
of them, In our preſent ſituation every act of the legiſlature, 
even our acts of ſeverity, ought to be ſo many ſteps towards the 
' reconciliation we wiſh for. To change the government of a 
people, without their conſent, is the higheſt and moſt arbitrary 
act of ſovereignty that one nation can exerciſe over another, 
The Romans hardly ever proceeded to this extremity, even over a 
conquered nation, till its frequent revolts and inſurrections had 
made them deem it incorrigible, The very idea of it implies a 
moſt total abje& and laviſh dependency in the inferior ſtate. Re- 
collect that the Americans are men of like paſſions with our= 
ſelves, and think how deeply this treatment muſt aff & them. 
They have the ſame veneration for their charters, that we have 
for our Magna Charta, and they ought in reaſon to have greater. 
| They are the title deeds to all their rights, both public and pri- 
vate. What ! my Lords, muſt theſe rights never acquire any 
legal affurance and ſtability ? Can they del ive no force from the 
peaceable poſſeſſion of near two hundred years? And muſt the 
fundamental conſtitution of a powerful tate be for ever ſubjet 
to as capricious alterations as you may think fit to make in the 
charters of a little mercantile company, or the corporation of a 
| borough ? This will undoubtedly furniſh matter for a more per- 
nicious debate than has yet been moved. Every other colony 
will make the caſe its own. They will complain that their rights 
can never be aſcertained ; that every thing belonging to them de- 
pends upon our arbitrary will; and may think it better to run 
any hazard, than to ſubmit to the violence of their mother coun- 
try, in a matter in which they can fee neither moderation nor 
end. | : 5 | | 
But let us coolly enquire what is the reaſon of this unheard of 
innovation, Is it to make them peaccable ? My Lords, it will 
make them mad. Will they be better governed, if we introduce 
this change? Will they be more our friends? The leaft that 
ſuch a meaſure can do, is to make them hate us, Inſtead of 
| | hoping 
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hoping that their conſtitution may receive improvement from our 
ſkill in government, the moſt uſeful wiſh I can form in their fa- 
vour is, that Heaven may long preſerve them from our vices and 
our politics. = 8 5 5 
Teis hard, *tis cruel, beſides all our debts and taxes, and thoſe 
enormous expences which are multiplying upon us every year, to 
load our unhappy ſons with the hatred and curſes of North Ame- 
rica. Indeed, my Lords, we are treating poſterity very ſcurvily. 
We have mortgaged all the lands; we have cut down all the 
oaks ; we are now trampling down the fences, rooting up the 
ſcedlings and ſamplers, and ruining all the reſources of another 
age, We ſhall ſend the next generation into the world, like the 
wretched heir of a worthleſs father, without money, credit, or 
friends; with a ſtripped, incumbered, and perhaps untenanted 
a—_ | 
Having ſpoke ſo largely againſt the principle of the bill, it is 
hardly neceſſary to enter into the merits of it. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that even if we had the conſent of the people to alter their 
government, it would be unwiſe to make ſuch alterations as 
theſe. To give the appointment of the Governor and Council 
to the Crown, and the diſpoſal of all places, even of the Judges, 
and with a power of removing them, to the Governor, is evi- 
dently calculated with a view to form a ſtrong party in our favour. 
This I know has been done in other colonies; but ſtil] this is 


opening a ſource of perpetual diſcord, where it is our intereſt al- 


ways to agree, If we mean any thing by this eſtabliſhment, it is 
to ſupport the Governor and the Council againft the people, i. e. 
to quarrel with our friends, that we may pleaſe their ſervants. 
This ſcheme of governing them by a party is not wiſely imagined, 
it is much too premature, and, at all events, muſt turn to our 
diſadvantage. If it fails, it will only make us contemptible ; if 
it ſucceeds, it will make us odious. It is our intereſt to take 
very little part in their domeſtic adminiſtration of government, 
but purely to watch over them for their good. We never gained 
ſo much by North America, as when we let them govern them- 
ſelves, and were content to trade with them, and to protect them. 
One would think, my Lords, there was ſome ſtatute law, prohi- 
biting us, under the ſevereſt penalties, to profit by experience. 
My Lords, I look upon North America as the only great nur- 
ſery of freemen now left upon the face of the earth, We have 
ſeen the liberties of Poland and Sweden ſwept away, in the 
courſe of one year, by treachery and uſurpation. The three free 
towns in Germany are like ſo many dying ſparks, that go out one 
after another, and which muſt all be ſoon extinguiſhed under the 
deſtructive greatneſs of their neighbours. Holland is little more 
than a great trading company, with luxurious manners, and an 
7 | exhauſted 
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exhauſted revenue; with little ſtrength, and with leſs ſpirit. 
Switzerland alone is free and happy within the narrow incloſure 
of its rocks and vallies. As for the ſtate of this country, my 
Lords, I can only refer myſelf to your own ſecret thoughts. 4 
am diſpoſed to think and hope the beſt of public liberty. Were 
I to deſcribe her according to my own ideas at preſent, I ſhould 
ſay that ſhe has a ſickly countenance, but I truſt ſhe has a ſtrong 
conſtitution, | 5 = | 
By enſlaving your colonies, you not only ruin the peace, the 
commerce, and the fortunes of both countries; but you extin- 
oviſh the faireſt hopes, ſhut up the laſt aſylum of mankind, I 
think, my Lords, without being weakly ſuperſtitious, that a good 
man may hope that Heaven will take part againſt the execution of 
a plan which ſeems big, not only with miſchief, but impiety, 1 
fear we ſhall ſoon make it a part of our natural character, to ruin 
every thing that has the misfortune to depend upon us. 
No nation has ever before contrived, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of 
time, without any war or public calamity, (unleſs unwiſe mea- 
| ſures may be ſo called) tq.deſtroy ſuch ample reſources of com- 
merce, wealth and power, as of late were our's ; and which, if 


they had been rightly improved, might have raiſed us to a ſtate of 


more honourable and more permanent greatneſs than the world 
has yet ſeen, HY : as he» 

Let me remind the noble Lords in adminiſtration, that, before 
the Stamp Act, they had power ſufficient to anſwer all the juſt 
ends of government, and they were all compleatly anſwered, If 
that is the power they want, though we have loſt much of it at 
preſent, a few kind words would recover it all. ©, 

If the tendency of this bill is, as I own it appears to me, to acquire 
a power of governing the colonies by influence and corruption; 
in the firſt place, my Lords, this is not true government, but a 
ſophiſticated kind, which counterfeits the appearance, but without 
the ſpirit or virtue of the true : and then, as it tends to debaſe 
their ſpitits, and corrupt their manners, to deſtroy all that is great 
and reſpectable in fo conſiderable a part of the human ſpecies, 
and by degrees to gather them together with the reſt of the 
world, under the yoke of uniyerſal flavery ; I think, for theſe 
reaſons, it is the duty of every wiſe man, of every honeſt man, 
and of every Engliſhman, by all lawful means, to oppoſe it. 


— — 


— 


A remarkable Anecdote of Humanity and true Heroiſm. 


URING our late war with France, Monſ: Thurot ap- 

AF peared on the coaſt of Scotland with three armed veſſels : 
he at firſt ſpread terror, which ſoon gave place to admiration in- 

ſpired by his humanity, He paid a full price fer every thing he 
No, 21, ; | 3 Q, wanted, 
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wanted, and in general behaved with ſo much affability, that a 
countryman ventured to complain to him of an Officer who had 
taken from him about fifty or fixty guineas. The Officer ac- 
knowledged the fact; but ſaid, he had divided the money among 
his men. Thurot ordered the Officer to give his bill for the mo- 
ney ; which he ſaid ſhould be ſtopped out of his pay, if they 
were ſo fortunate as to return to France. Compare this incident 
with that of the great Scipio, celebrated in Roman hiſtory, who 
| reftored a beautiful bride to the bridegroom, and it will not ſuffer 

by the compariſon. —— Another inſtance is no leſs remarkable. 
One of his Officers gave a bill upon a merchant in France, for 
the price of proviſions purchaſed by him. Thurot having acci- 
dentally ſeen the bill, informed the countryman that it was of 
no value, reprimanded the Officer ſeverely for the cheat, and 
compelled him to give a bill upon a merchant who he knew 
would pay the money. At that very time Thurot's men were in 
bad humour, and diſpoſed to mutiny. In ſuch circumſtances, 
would not Thurot have been excuſed for winking at a fraud to 

which he was not acceſſary? But he acted with the ſtricteſt ho- 
nour, even at the hazard of a mutiny. Common honeſty to an 
enemy is not a common practice in war. Thurot was ſtrictly 
honeſt in circumſtances that made the exertion of common ho- 
neſty an act of the higheſt magnavimity.——Theſe incidents 
ought to be held up to the public and to Princes, as examples of 
true heroiſm. War carried on in that manner, would, from de- 
folations and horror, be converted into a fair field for acquiring 


true military glory, and for exerciſing every manly virtue. —Thu- 


rot will be kept in remembrance by every true hearted Briton, 
though he died fighting againſt it. But he died in the field of 
honour, fighting for his country, | Og. 


—_— 


— 


ANECDOTE of Lory GEORGE GERMAINE. 
1 GEORGE GERMAINE, through the application 
of ſome of his relations, procured a living for a gentleman, | 
whom he had not the honour of knowing. For this civility, the 
2 waited on his Lordſhip to return him thanks. His 
.ordſhip, being inclined to make his fituation as eaſy as poſſible, 
acquainted him, that ſince he had procured the living, a ſecond of 
equal value was within his gift, and he begged to recommend it 
to him in preference to the other, which was unluckily ſituated 
cloſe to a poruder mill. The young Parfon, deſiring to expreſs a 
ſenſe of his gratitude, and alſo to give his Lordſhip a ſpecimen of 
bis wit, unfortunately anſwered, that he was much obliged to his 
Lerdſbip for this ſecond mark of his favour ; for he had as great an 
aver ſion 
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averfun to powder as Lord George Sackville —His Lordſhip, un 
ruffled, replied, with the higheſt courteſy, In that rt Sir. 


| you may find, upon more mature conſideration, that common fame has 
deceived you ; without ever betraying to the flippant Prieft that 
Lord George Germaine had been Lord George Sackville. | 


The LIBERAL ARTIFICE. 4 Moxa TArx. 
R. Richmore, the elder, had been an eminent Spaniſh mer- 
chant : he was a man of conſiderable fortune, good ſenſe, 
and great benevolence. He had retreated from buſineſs in the 
prime of his life, in order to ſpend the remainder of it in a phi- 
Joſophical retirement, and in cultivating the talents of an only 
| ſon, whom he loved with uncommon tenderneſs, The mother 
of Frederic, this favourite boy, died before he reached his tenth 
, and in her laſt moments recommended him to the protection 
of his father, in ſo affecting a manner, that the old gentleman 
could not refrain from burſting into tears, whenever he afterwards 
reflected upon the circumſtance. After a proper preparatory 
education, Frederic was placed as a ſtudent in the Temple, not 


| that he had any particular attachment td the profeſſion of the law, 


but becauſe his father had great expectations of advancing him 
_ conſiderably in that department, from his intereſt with many of 
che firſt characters among the gentlemen of the long robe. 
Frederic, who at college had ſhewn great quickneſs of 
parts, and a fingular attention to his ſtudies, on being thrown 
into the diſſipated company of the metropolis, after a ſhort time 
made the - purſuit of his pleaſures his primary object. He fre- 
quented maſquerades, balls, and other public places; and, un- 
happily getting acquainted with a certain Iriſh Count, was in- 
troduced to the gaming-table, where, not being able to obtain 
money ſufficient to repair his loſſes, out of the genteel income 
Mr. Richmore allowed him, he was reduced to apply for caſh to 
ſeveral cf his acquaintance. The unfortunate fituation he had 
brought himſelf into could not be kept long a ſecret from his fa- 
ther, who remonſtrated with him in very ſevere terms upon the 
 impropriety of his conduct. Frederic promiſed amendment: his 
affectionate parent paid his debts, and forgot his ex travagancies; 
but, as a young man who has once contracted bad habits cannot 
diveſt himſelf of them without the utmoſt difficulty, fo Frederic 
quickly relapſed into the ſame vices which had given his father ſo 
much uneaſineſs. The old gentleman communicated the cauſe 
of his ſorrow, when he heard of his ſon's ſecond defection, to his 
friend Mr. Cellbridge, who had ſtood ſponſor to the diſſipated 
youth, This gentleman had been bred to the bar, and had made 


3Q2 : : a figure 
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a figure in the Senate, as well as in Weſtminſter- Hall. He poſ- 
ſeſſed a ſound judgement, aſſiſted by great experience, and obſer- 
vation of the world. He had a great eſteem for Mr. Richmore, 
and earneſtly wiſhed to reclaim his ſon. 5 
Frederic, about this period, had accidentally got acquainted 
with an amiable young woman, Miſs Fanny Finch; who, tho” 
poſſeſſed of no great fortune, had an uncommon ſhare of merit, 
good - nature, and virtue. Her mother was the widow of a Field 
Officer, and had nothing but her penſion to ſubſiſt on, except the 
intereſt of 20001. which her late huſband had left equally be- 
tween her and his daughter. The embarraſſments Frederic had 
involved himſelf in, he took great pains to keep from the know- 
ledge of Mrs. Finch." That Lady, however, ſoon learnt the true 
| ſtate of his affairs; and, as he had made pretenſions of a very 
ſerious nature to her daughter, prudently inſiſted upon her breax- 
ing off all acquaintance with him: in the firſt place, becauſe ſne 
could not vindicate herſelf in allowing Fanny to receive his ad- 
drefies without the knowledge of his father; and, ſecondly, as 
| the had good reaſon to believe he was little better than a profli- 
ate, | ne „%% | 
a Affairs were in this fituation when Frederic was arreſted for 
the ſum of 5001. in conſequence af a bond he had given in fa- 
your of one of his rakiſh acquaintance, who had been obliged to 
leave the kingdom a ſhort time before, He was immediately 
carried to a ſpunging-houſe in Carey-ftreet, till he could ſettle 
the matter. From this place he diſpatched a lad, who had lived 
with him from the time he left ſchool, to ſuch of his acquain- 
tance as he thought were moſt likely to ſerve him in this di- 
lemma; but every one to whom he applied excuſed himſelf from 
granting the ſervice he requeſted, and convinced him how little 
the profeſſions of the common run of mankind are to be depended 
upon in the hour of diſtreſs. W hat, indeed, can be expected 
from the friendihips of the preſent times, which, like thoſe de- 
ſcribed by Mr. Addiſon, os . 


— — — are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure. . 
Poor Bruſh (for that was the lad's name) returned to his maſter 
with tears in his eyes, and reported the little ſucceſs he had met 
with in his vifits, Frederic did not bear this diſappointment 
with much temper ; and his chagrin was increaſed at Ending two 


of his affociates, of whom he had borrowed ſome trifling ſums, 
had laid detainers againſt him for the money. „ 
le ſpent two days in confinement before his father heard of 
his misfortune, which he at length underſtood from the affection 

dore him by his ſervant; who, perceiving his maſter's mind in a 
| 9 85 very 


ric's conduct 
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very diſtracted tate, was alarmed for the conſequences, and de- 
termined candidly to confeſs the whole to the old gentleman. 

Mr. Cellbridge was preſent when Bruſh brought the intelli- 
ence, and, as well as Mr. Richmore, was exceedingly troubled 


at what had happened. The latter was preparing to fly to the 


bailiffs immediately, when Mr. Cellbridge intreated him to liſten 
toa few words in private ; and, ſhutting the door of the library, 


& T have a ſcheme to propoſe, my good friend,“ ſays he, which 


4 J flatter myſelf will produce a change for the better in your 
“ unthinking boy. You have already paid a great deal of mo- 
„ ney for him; your property is chiefly in the ſtocks, and he is 
„ by no means certain how much it amounts to: let him ſup- 
<< poſe you are not able to aſſiſt him, but that his extravagancies 
< have greatly impaired your fortune. This behaviour, per- 
% haps, may work a reformation, We have heard from his ſer- 
„ yant how ſorry and aſhamed he is for what is paſt ; and, not- 
„ withſtanding his connections with bad company, I think he has 


«© {till ſome remains of honour and duty, and may, with proper 


e treatment, make a good man.” 
Mr. Richmore readily agreed to his friend's propoſal, and 
Bruſh immediately attended Mr. Cellbridge to Cirey-ſtreet ; 


where that gentleman, after tenderly animadverting upon Frede- 
G. aſſured him of his father's incapacity to diſcharge 


the demands upon him. The young gentleman appeared thun- 
derſtruck at this information, and was but little comforted at 
Mr. Ceilbridge's ſaying he would ſatisfy the creditors out of his 
own pocket, in conſequence of the great regard he had for the 
family. The accounts were immediately ſettled, and the pri- 
ſoner diſcharged. He expreſſed a defire to throw himſelf at his 


father's feet, and implore his forgiveneſs, which Mr. Cellbridge 


requeſted he would poſtpone for ſome time, till the violence of 
his unhappy parent's grief and diſpleaſure was a bated. He then 
inſiſted on Frederic's receiving a 201. note for his preſent exigen- 


cies ; and, after ſome very ſalutary advice, left hin at his cham- 


hers.. The youth no ſooner entered his apartments, than he threw 
himſelf on a ſopha in an agony of grief, not only for the follies 
he had committed, but from the aſſurance he had received of 
his father's narrow circumitances. 55 . 
Poor Bruſh was greatly diſtreſſed at perceiving his maſter fo 
deeply affected; and, in order to ſooth him, mentioned his having 
met Mrs, Finch's maid that morning, who enquired particularly 
after him, and ſaid her young miſtreſs much lamented that the 
particularity of her mother's diſpoſition had obliged her to refafe 
his viſits. This agreeable piece of information procured an in- 


terval of eaſe to the mind of Frederic, and he ſoon after dif- 


patched an affectionate epiſtle to Miſs Fanny, and another to 
I | | ns 
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| Mrs, F inch, requeſting her, as he was determined to reform his 
conduct, to admit his viſtts as uſual. 
By ſome means the report of Mr. Richmore's bad circum- 


Rances had reached the ears of ſeveral tradeſmen to whom Frede 


Tic was conſiderably indebted, and who preffed him very hard for 
the money. His inability ta diſcharge their demands threw him 
into a ſeries of reflections, which made him act like one who had 
Joſt his reaſon. Bruſh endeavoured to comfort him, but in vain. 
„ Surely,” exclaimed the unfortunate youth, there is not ſo 
4 miſerable a wretch upon earth as myſelf. I love my father, 
« and I am the cauſe of his ruin: and for what? For blindly 
„ giving into the extravagancies of a herd of fools, whom I de- 


<< ſpiſe ; and hunting after pleaſures, that in the poſſeſſion baſed 


© my expectations, and left me a prey to remorſe and diſap- 
© pointment, with the loſs of fortune, character, and liberty.” 
His faithful ſervant began to apprehend Frederic's diſtreſſes 


would affect his reaſon, and haſted to Mr. Cellbridge, to whom | 
de mentioned his ſuſpicions. As that gentleman had a high opi- 


nion of the integrity and acuteneſs of this affectionate valet, he 
thought it neceſſary to let him into the plan he had laid in order 


to reclaim the young gentleman, eſpecially as he could be a very 


uſeful inftrument upon that accaſion. The poor lad was thrown 
into a paroxyſm of joy on being let into the fecret, and eee, 
promiſed to do every thing in his power to accelerate the ſucceſs 
of the plot, which Mr. Richmore and his friend had determined 


to bring to a period with the utmoſt expedition, as Frederic ſhewed 


the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of being a ſincere penitent. 
During the abſence of Bruſh, Frederic had ſent for a faleſ- 
man, and fold not only his ſword, watch, &c. but the greateſt 


part of his wearing apparel, which, to the aftoniſhment of the 


faithful valet, the purchaſer and his men were packing up at his 


return to the Temple. Good Heaven, Sir,” faid Bruſh, 


What is the meaning of this?“ „I am diſpoſing of my 
<< clothes,” replied his maſter, wildly, “ to ſatisfy, in ſome de- 
gree, the harpies that torment me, leſt my poor father ſhould 
** be called upon to pay them.“ Bruſh took an opportunity to 


follow the ſaleſman, who had bought the things for about a fourth 
part of their value, and acquainted him that his maſter was non 


compos, and therefore his bargain was void, Mr. Cellbridge 


came up in the mean time, and prevailed upon the man, for a 
popes gratuity, to ſend the clothes to his houſe in Lincoln's-Inn- 


Fields. He had got a liſt, from Bruſh, of Frederic's debts, had 
privately ſent for his creditors, and diſcharged them all; but, in- 


ſtead of putting the young gentleman out of his pain, by ac- 


quainting him with this circumftance, as his fond father would 
have done, he determined to make him believe he was more cloſely 
| | | beſet 
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beſet than ever, and accordingly hired half a dozen ill-looking 
fellows to conſtantly paſs before his windows. | 

Soon after Frederic's clothes had been carried off, he received a 
polite card from Mrs. Finch, requeſting him to accompany her 
daughter and herſelf to Ranelagh that evening, a circumſtance 
which he could not poſſibly comply with from the diſpoſal of his 
| wardrobe, This added fo much to his diſtreſs, that he grew out- 
rageous; and, Bruſh having placed his father and Mr. Cellbrilge 
in the next room, according to the inſtructions he had received, as 
Frederic had given undoubted proofs of the ſincerity of his re- 
pentance, began to adminiſter ſome relief. Sir,” ſaid he, do 
„not deſpair ; Mr. Gamble, who you know ran away, and left 
you to pay the oO l. for him, has returned to London loaded 
* with caſh. I met him, Sir, juſt now, and told him how much 
«© you had ſuffered upon his account, on which he gave me theſe 
*< papers.“ Here the arch lad produced fix bank notes of 100L 
each, which had been given him by Mr. Richmore. Out of 
© the latter,” ſays he, Mr, Gamble defires you will take the 
< expences of the arreſt,” It was ſome time before Frederic 
could believe he was awake. He turned the notes over and over, 
and at length cried, *< Thank God I now have it my power to 
«© ſhew my duty to my dear father. Here, Bruſh, ſeal up theſe 
five notes directly; fly to my father's houſe, and give them 
* into his own hands. They require no anſwer, and are the 
<< leaſt reſtitution I can at preſent make him for the immenſe 
trouble and expence I have coſt him. This ſupply, ſmall as it 
is, may perhaps miniſter to his preſent wants.” 
At this inſtant a loud knocking was heard at the door, which, 
when Bruſh opened, two porters entered with the apparel, &c. 
which Frederic imagined were diſpoſed of to the ſaleſman. 
„What means this ? ſays he. Why, Sir,” replied Bruſh, 
% a worthy gentleman, finding Mr. Staytape had got an excel- 
<6 lent bargain, repurchaſed the property of him, and defires you 
& will make uſe of it for the preſent. The ſame good man too, 
„ Sir, (continued the lad) has paid all your debts, and here are 
« receipts in full from every one of your creditors.” *©* You 
<© impoſe upon me, Bruſh,” cried. he: What good man do 
«© you talk of ?“ “ Your father, Sir; your father!“ exclaimed 
Bruſh, ©* and here he is,” opening the door of the room the two 
old gentlemen were concealed in. Mr. Richmore ran to his ſon, 
and embraced him with tears of joy; who, unable to bear ſuch a 
conflict of tumultuous paſſions, ſunk inſenſibly upon the floor. 

When he recovered, the whole plan was revealed to him, and 
the exceſs of his father's goodneſs overwhelmed him in ſuch a2 
manner, that he could hardly expreſs his gratitude. ** You 
„may pardon me, Sir, ſays he; © but I never can * 
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« ſelf.” „Say no more, my dear ſon,” replied Mr. Richmore, 
* let what has paſſed be for ever buried in oblivion, and let us 
only think of the future happineſs we ſhall enjoy. There is a 
& beautiful young Lady, nearly related to our good friend Mr, 
« Ccllbridge, who, having ſeen you at ſome of the public places, 
* has no objection to receive your. addreſſes. Pardon me, 
«* Sir,” returned Frederic; “ my heart is already engaged, and I 
* hope you will not infift upon a circumſtance, which it is out of 
* my power to comply with.” See the Lady firſt,” ſaid Mr, 
Cellbridge, and, if you have the ſmalleſt objection to her, I 
«© promiſe, upon my honour, never to mention the matter again.“ 

Frederic was obliged to acquieſce, and they all proceeded to 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, where Mr. Cellbridge introduced the young 


gentleman to Mrs. Finch and her daughter. Here, my dear 


« friend,” ſays he, ends our comedy, I have for ſome time 


* deen acquainted with the affection you and my kinſwoman 
4 have for each other; your father agrees to your union, and I 


& will give her a fortune equal to your own.” —The fifuativii of 
Frederic, at this unexpected circumftance,'is eaſier imagined than 
deſcribed. Suffice it to ſay, that he arrived at the ſummit of his 


i 


happineſs the next day, by being married to his adorable Fanny. 


Honeſt Bruſh was amp!y rewar ed for his fidelity, and till lives 


in the family of Frederic; who, by his unexceptionable conduct, 
| Lives comtinual proofs how worthy he was of his father's tender- 


neſs and liberality. 


%%% %% 
| HAT's that which can't be by the miſer enjoy d, 
Ez Though his money and wit were together employed; 
Nor the Courtier that's honour'd with pofts and a garter, 
That has only one child, and that too a daughter? 
Nor Amantis, tho” ador'd to excefs by his fair, 
When the fear of a rival makes him almoſt deſpair ? 
But the ſhepherd, who, tending his flock all the day, 
Views, with pleafure, his innocent lambkins at play, 
Till Phazbus has reached the verge of the weſt, 
And in glowing filver each mountain's top dreſs'd; 
When, penning his flock, from the plain he retires 
To his conjugal nymph, whom he fo much admires ; 
When ſhe for the toils which he bore all the day, 35 


Wich affectionate ſmiles, all his labours repay, 
Tis they that enjoy it, —I think I may ſay. 


DAMARIS 
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DA M ANI ie L1S: 
Or, The SWE E Ts of IS DVUST Rx. 


HILLIS and Damaris were two country laſſes, the pride of 
the village where they lived; both handſome to perfection, 
but exceedingly different. N 
The unaffected Damaris had no attention but to aſſiſt the in- 
firmities of an aged parent, whom ſevere illneſs confined to his 
cottage, while ſhe tended his flock by the wood-ſide. Her hands 
were generally employed in ſome uſeful work: and when ſhe 
knit, or ſpun, te procure her old father a more tolerable ſubſiſ- 
tence, the chearfulneſs of her ſongs expreſſed a contented heart. 
Her drefs, though very poor, was always neat and clean: ſhe ſtu- 
died no ornament in it; and if the neighbours commended her 
perſon, ſhe gave them very little attention, . 
Phillis had been bred up under a careleſs mother. She was 
_ exceedingly pretty, and knew it mighty well. On holidays no- 
body fo ſpruce as ſhe, Her hat was wreathed with flowers or 
ribbons : every fountain was conſulted for her dreſs, and every 
meadow ranfacked to adorn it. From morning till night ſhe 
was dancing, and ſporting on the green: all the ſhepherds courted 
and admired her, and ſhe believed every word they ſaid; yet ſne 
felt many a diſcontent. Sometimes her garland would be leſs be- 
coming than ſhe wiſhed it; and every day brought with it ſome 
diſguiet. She was one morning fitting very penſive under a pop- 
lar, tying up a noſegay ; when ſhe heard Damaris, who was con- 
cealed from her only by the ſhade of ſome buſhes, ſinging with a 
merry heart a ſong in praiſe of Induſtry, Phillis could not help 
interrupting her in the midſt of it ; and when ſhe went towards 
her, found her buſy in plying the diſtaff, which was fixed in her 
fide; when thus the gay maid began: . 
Phillis, How is it poſſible, Damaris, that you ſhould be always 
ſo merry in leading a life of ſuch drudgery? What charms can 
you find in it? How much better would it become your years to 
be dancing at the May-pole, where ſome rich farmer's ſon might 
probably fall in love with you! | ER, 
Damaris. Ah! Phillis, I prefer this way of life, becauſe I ſee 
you very unhappy in your's: for my own part, I have never a 
moment's uneaſineſs: I am ſenſible I am doing what I vught : 
I fee myſelf the comfort of a good old father, who ſupported my 
helpleſ: infancy, and now wants this return of 27 in his decre- 
pid age. When I have pinned the fold at night; I return home, 
and cheer him with my fight. I dreſs his little ſupper, and par- 
take it, wich more pleaſure than you have at a feaſt. He, in the 
mean time, tells me ſtories of his younger days, and inſtructs me 
by his experience. Sometimes he teaches me a ſong; like that 1 
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was ſinging juſt now ; atid, on holidays, I read to him out of 
ſome good book. This, Phillis, is my life : I have no great ex- 


pectations, but every chearful hope that can make the heart light 


and eaſy. 1 

Phillis, Well, Damaris, I ſhall not diſpute your taſte. My 
father is well enough, by his own labour, to provide for his fa- 
mily; and my mother never ſet us the example of working. 
Tis true, we are poor; but who knows what good fortune ma 
throw in our way. Youth is the time for mirth and pleaſure ; 
and I do not care how hardly I fare, provided I can get a ſilken 
lining to my hat, and be a Lady of the May next year. 


Damaris O! Phillis, this is very pretty for the preſent : but 


in what will it end? Do you think that ſmoothneſs of face will 
always laſt ? Yon decrepid old woman, that limps upon her 
crutches, was once, they fay, as handſome as you : her youth 
paſſed. without engaging any body in a real affection to her; yet 
her good name was loft among the follies ſhe engaged in. Po- 
verty and: age 


cions of witchcraft fall upon her: ſhe can do nothing to main- 
tain herſelf, and every body grudges her what ſhe has. 5 
Phillis. Ill- natured Damaris, to compare me with a hag that 
the country abhors. TI wiſh you would come to the paſtimes ; 
they would put you in a better humour. Beſides, you would 


there hear what the ſhepherds ſay to this Phillis, whom you are 


pleaſed to deſpiſe ſo. 

Damaris. I do not deſpiſe you, Phillis ; but I wiſh you well, 
and would fain ſee you as happy as myſelf. That fine green ſtuff 
your gown is made of, would become you much better if it was of 


t own ſpianing. But talk like an old man's daughter, and 


am little heeded, —Go, pretty butterfly, and rejoice in the ſum- 
mer of thy days: let me, like the homely, but induſtrious ant, 
lay up ſome proviſion for the winter. e 


n 
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ANECDOTES of the Lirt of PROTOGENES, 
An ITALIAN PAINTER, 
 DROTOGENES was a native of Cannus, a city of Caria, 


he had not probably the inſtructions deemed fo proper for his art. 
The firſt we hear of him is, that he painted ſhips for his liveli- 
le finiſned his pictures with a vaſt deal of care and exactneſs. 
The fineſt of them, it is ſaid, was the picture of Jaliſus, who is 
ſuppoſed to have been a famous hunter. While he was employed 
e en 


came on together: ſhe has long been a burthen to 
the village, and herſelf, If any neighbour's cow is ill, all ſuſpi- 


ſubje& to the Rhodians. Being deſcended from poor parents, 
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upon this, all his food was lentils, mixed with a little water, 
which ſerved him both for meat and drink; being of opinion, 
that this ſimple and light nouriſhment would leave him more free- 
dom of fancy than richer or groſſer viands. 

Apelles ſeeing this piece, was ſo ſtruck with admiration, that 
he could find no expreſſion adequate to its beauty. This picture 
afterwards ſaved the city of Rhodes, when beſieged by Deme- 
trius; for not being able to attack it on any other quarter than 
that where Protogenes worked, which he intended to burn, in or- 
der to ſet fire to the reſt of the town, he choſe rather to abandon 
his enterprize, than by effecting this to deſtroy ſo fine a piece, the 
product of ſuch a painter, 4 

Though Pretogenes, having his work-houſe in a garden in the 
ſuburbs near the camp of the enemy, muſt acceifurily be expoſed 


to the noiſe and din of arms, yet this could not diſtract him in 


his labours. —Demetrius ſending for him, and aſking him, With 
what aſſurance he could work in the ſuburbs of a city that was 
beſieged? His anſwer was, That he underſtood the war which 
the King had undertaken was againſt the Rhodians, and not 
againſt the arts.” Which anſwer fo pleaſed him, that he ordered 


ſome of his ſoldiers for bis guard, being glad that by ſuch means 
he could fave fo great an artift, . 8 = 


Apelles aſking Protogenes what price he had for his pictures, 


and hearing that it was inconſiderable, as is too generally the caſe 


of thoſe who are obliged to work for bread, being concerned at 
the injuſtice he conceived to be done to ſuch beautiful produce 
tions, gave him fifty talents for one picture only, ſaying, * That 
he would make it paſs, and fell it for his own.” — This made the 
Rhodians perceive the merit of Prutogenes, and made them wil- 


ling to get the picture Apelles had bought out of his hands at 


any rate; fo that they paid him down a much greater price than 
he had given for it: and it was by this method chat they were 
ſtimulated to give a greater price for the works of Protogenes, 
who was ever grateful to his friend Apelles, to whole geneolity | 
he owed his advancement, e 2 
Protogenes (according to Pliny) was a ſculptor as well as a 
painter: and this author has ſpoken more at large of his works, 
ranking him with the ſkilful painters of antiquity, | 


1 


„ DE „ J . 
NTOW July leads the ſultry hours, 
| Ani tervid tummer iclgus, 


The flowers droop their lovely heads, 
And ſun-burnt are the plains, 
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The wither'd herbage ev'ry where 
Diſplays a fickly hue ; 

The thirſty earth for moiſture pants 
Its verdure to renew. 


The ſweet harmonious feather'd tribe, 
With heat oppreſs'd, betake | 

Themſelves unto the lonely coppice, 
Or to the twiſted brake. 


The lark, that left his dewey bed, 
To welcome in the morn, 

Supinely now in covert fits 
Among the ſtanding corn. 


The flocks and herds a ſhelter ſeek 
From Phebus's burning beams, 
And now recline beſide th* pool, 
Or near the cooling ftreams. 
Where lofty alders lend their aid, 
And o'er the margin ſpread 
A ſtately canopy of green, 
A cool and friendly ſhade. 


How grateful now each cooling breeze, 
That fans the ambient air; 

How welcome to the ſwarthy ſwains, 

And to the panting fair, — 

But fee, yon heavy clouds aſcend, 
And Sol withdraws apace; 

Hark how the diſtant thunder rolls ! 
(Crieftia) thorough baſs. )— 


With anxious breaſt the farmer ſeeks 
Some fign, to aſcertain 
Whither the low-hung, heavy clouds, 
Will foon deſcend in rain. 


Ard if the twit'ling ſwallow's flight 
Be low, and near the ground, 
Oni the village ſmoke deſcend, 
A lure preſage is found. 
On this his haſty orders fly; 
None mect the leaſt delay . 
Merk how tne ſwains diſperſe and run 
To cock the half- made hay, 


_ Lanes 
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Lines humbly inſcribed to Simon Bunter, Ejq; on his Villa at Lyme- 


Regis, by John Newell Puddicombe, à Youth, 


EE where, aſcending through the vaulted ſky, 
Yon ſpiry dome invites the wand'ring eye; 
W here the rich charms of ſplendid taſte combine, 
With equal grace and elegance to ſhine. 
W hile craggy cliffs, with blooming verdure crown'd, 
Add nameleſs beauties to the landſcape round; 
Dauntlefs they brave the ſurge's furious blow, 
And tow'r majeſtic o'er the wave below. 
Here ſmiling Solitude maintains her ſway, 
Fields court the fight, and cooling breezes play; 
Enamei'd meads, and verdant plains behold, 
Where Ceres? hands their golden ſtore unfold. 
Hither, O Muſe, with thoughtful ſep repair, 
And breathe the fragrance of the ev? ning air: 
W hile no rude tempeſt, with its bluſt'ring train, 
Heaves the ſmooth boſom of the peaceful main; 
But, in ſweet ſounds, that charm the penſive foul, 
O'er ſparkling ſands the murm'ring billows roll. 
From ſome tall ſummit, touch'd with Cynttia's ray, 
Enchanting ſpot, the neighbouring town ſurvey : 
There raiſe thy fancy, and delight thy view, 
On thoſe bright ſcenes that nature's pencil drew. 
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A Will, in i Perſe actually entered in the Commons i in 1737. 


HE fifth day of May, 
Being airy and gay, 
And to hyp not inclin'd, 
But of vigarous mind, 
And my budy in health, 
I'll diſpoſe of my wealth, 
And al! I'm toleave, 
On this fide the grave, 
To fome one or other, 
And I think to my brother, 
Becauſe I toreſaw 8 
That my bfethren-in-law, 
If I did not take care, 

Wou'd come in for their ſhare, 
Which I no wiſe intended, 
Till their manners are mended, 
And of that, God knows, tbere⸗ $ N9 ſign; 3 

I do therefure enjoin, 


And 
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And do ſtrictly command, 
As witneſs my hand, 
That nouy ht I have got 
Shall go into hotch- pot; 
But I vive and deviſe, 
As much as in me lies, 
To the fon of my mother, 
My own dear brother, 
To have and to hold, 
All my filver and gold, 
As the affectionate pledges | 
Ot his brother _ JOHN HEDGES. 
The teſtator died in 1737. This extraordinary will paſſed 
a very confiderable perſonal eitate; and may be ſeen, ver batim 
as above, in the Regiſter, at the Prerogative-Office ; where it ap- 
| pears, that adminiſtration with the will annexed was granted to 
Paul Whichote, Eſq; and another perſon. | 


1 — 


On DE LI A, by A. Z. of W--nc--n, 
A once with Delia (charming maid !) 
I ſought the cool refreſhing ſhade, 
To ſhun the noon-day ſultry heat, 
And wanton in the calm retreat, 
Methought I ſaw the God of Love, 
Diſplay his brightnefs o'er the grove; 
His airy ſhape divinely ſhone, 
_ Obſerving all was ſaid or done. 
And round us oft” wou'd take his way, 
To prove his univerſal ſway ; 
While from his odoriferous wings, 
Ten thoufand balmy ſweets he flin 
The little urchin thus would play, 
And paſs the jocund time away; 
Sometimes to ſhew his treach'rous art, 
He'd aim a cruel pointed dart. 
Then o'er our heads wou's take his flight, 
And ſeem tranſported with the ſight. - 
But while on Delia here I gaze, 
And reliſh life a thouſand ways; 
Enjoying every fond deſire 
That love and beauty can inſpire; 
Ah! why fhou'd fancy idly dream, 
That Cupid thence directs his aim; 
Or gaze around the ambient air, 
And ainly think he revels there: 


When 
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When every youth, with fond ſurprize, 
Declares he reigns in Delia' s eyes. 


AN E PI GR A M. 


ORT H ſhould determine every man his due, 
Whether a halter, or a ribband blue; 
But Fortune ſteps between, and by her grope, 
Blindly miſtakes a ribband for a rope: 
Hence ſilken bands we ſee the waiſt bedeck, 
Inſtead of hempen « ones around the neck. 


— 


A 2 by J. Giles, 4 Girl of Saint S 8, 1 „Amelia 5 
Rebus, inſerted July 9, | 


OMER a poet by the learned is admir'd ; 
| Eurydice the fair whom Orpheus deſir'd; 
Apollo prefides over wiſdom they layz 
London a city polite and gay; 
Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, next nam'd ; 
Hercules a hero for courage much fam'd. 
Theſe initials join'd, to you'll impart, 
Tis HEALTH gives joy to human heart, 


* * We have received a like Anſwer from Alicia. 


"a aer, "a Alicia, to the Enigma by Maria Langdon, | 
inſerted Fuly 9. 
HERE is nought can recal paſt ages to view 
But the MIND, dear Maria; ſo I bid you adieu. 


9 — 
1 Ae, hs” A. - of De 1 T. 1 
Queſtion, inſerted May 7. 


T Find, per general rule of compound intereſt, that at the end 
of 14 years 10col. amounts to 1979. 93159 1. and at the end 
of 15 years it amounts to 2078.92817 |. at the rate of 51. per 
cent. Then the difference of the two years, the 14th and th, 
is 98.99658 l. the gain betwixt the 14th and 15th year. Then I 
find the vifference between 2000 l. (which will buy 1001. per 
ann.) and the 14th year's amountage of 1000 |. viz. 1979.93159 l. 
to be 20.06841 l. Then fay by the Rule of Three, as the gains 
betwixt the 14th and 15th year are to 12 months, ſo is the diffe- 
rence between the 14th year's amountage, and 2000 l. equal to 
two months and thirteen days ; which, added to 14 years, makes 
14 years, 2 months, 13 days, the Anſwer to the Queſtion, or 
time that the lucky rogue wil! be able to complcat his eng ge- 
ment, and then he will be but in the thirty-ninth year of his ge. 
A REBUS, 


2 


— 
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IRE B US, by Strephon, of Perranzebluo, Cornwall. 


12 thing which men put on when they fear to be known ; 
And from what we are forbidden that we ſhall not bow down ; 
The bird which aſcendeth on high for to fing ; 

A beaſk of the wood which is counted a king; 

That which ineloſe the country chimney green; 

A river where the Leviathan is commoneſt ſeen; 
The man which the armies of Iſcacl dehed; 
And what in the middle of Egypt do always abide. 

Theſe initials join'd, you ſoon will find out 

A river's name in Cornwall that is famous for trout. 


IR E B U 8, by Maria Langdon. 


A DD to Szul's fon, who once his faſting broke 
1 With honey dropping from Philiſtine oak, 
The world's vaſt ſyſtem ;—he who for a ſpade 
His ſceptre chang d, and choſe the rural ſhade ; 
A precious ſtone ting'd with the rainbow's green; 
A Prince who ftole from Greece Menelaus' Queen; 
An Arabian mount; a river's name unfold, _ 
To which th' Egyptians homage paid of old. 
From holy writ a ſon of Jeſſe take; _ 
A virtue which all worthy minds partake ; 
W hat miſers do in charity beſtow ; 
What from a virtuous life will ever flow ; 
The only great and harmleſs thing below. 
Tze initials ſhew what hath, with look ſublime, 
Reftcain'd the tyrant's rage in every clime 
What zealous roves abroad from pol“ to pole, 
And warms with patriot thoughts th” aſpiring ſoul, 


—— — 


LFQUESTION, & KH 
T" OM's avaritious father left him rich, 

1 But the degen'rate boy tor lucre did itch ; 
And when the long-lock'd wealth he did receive, 
Ten thouſand pound he for a manſion gave: 
Nine hundred in rich furniture he ſpent, 

As much to an old tippling crony lent ; 

Two hundred more a coach equipp'd did coft ; 

Tuo ſevenths of what remain'd in game he loſt. 
Thote ſums all paid, one halt his cath remain; 
Then what he firſt receiy'd, be pleas'd Yexplain ? 
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Th HERMIT of tbe DESART: | 
A Oninnrat Tain I 


FX N a rural retirement, at ſeveral leagues diſtance 
fag from Iſpahan, the capital of Perſia, lived Almira- 
pf I NA din, the ſon of Scheffan, He was bred there from 
N his early youth: his father, who had experienced 
Ys u the misfortunes attendant upon public life, had 
withdrawn thither with his ſon, when yet imperfect accents liſped 
upon his tongue, Here, far from the haunts of men, he had 
trained him up in the ways of virtue : he had taught him to 
adore the Great Creator in his works : the morning hours were 
witneſſes to his oriſons, and the ſetting ſun beheld him pouring 
out his thankſgivings: he enjoyed all that tranquility could give: 
what more had he to wiſh ? He was happy, becauſe he efteemed 
himſelf ſo. | . , 
His days rolled on in peace till the Angel of Death removed 
the venerable Scheffan to the gardens of Paradiſe, Then firſt 
his thoughts began to wander: his guide was loſt, and he ſuf- 
fered his fancy to range in a labyrinth of perplexities. My 
c father (ſaid he) was good; I efteemed him wile : he is re- 
ce moved long before the time which I have heard is allotted bh 
6 nature to the ſons of men. Is this the reward of his righte- 
„ ouſneſs? He taught me that the juſt were rewarded : Do not 
< his misfortunes and his death impeach his wiſdom ? Why alſo 
& was he driven from the fociety of mankind? And why am I 
4 now alone in this frightful deſart? I have been told, indeed, 
<< that the world is full of miſery and deceit: thofe who have 
«© been diſappointed, may ſay ſo; but all men ſurely are not thus 
« diſappointed : I have heard the ſage himſelf fay that ſome 
«© ſucceeded, and ſurely thoſe are not always the wicked; if ſo, 
& where is the over-ruling Providence of Heaven? But thou 
4 reafoneft in yain, O fon of Scheffan ! Who ſhall put it in thy 
No. 22, 1 power 


KK 
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„Heaven ſhould prove favourable to thy wiſhe: 
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<« power to prove the truth of theſe things? Bred as thou art in 


„ deſart, the ſons of men will diſclaim thy ſociety: they will 


& reckon thee with the brute creation: thou muſt expoſe thy- 
<« ſelf to ſhame and vexation, or waſte thy youth for ever in this 
c ſolitude, which is rendered inſupportable by the loſs of thy fa- 
« ther and friend. O that the days of Almiradin were nuin- 
<< bered, that he might know the certain account of the evils he 
might expect in them! = 
While he thus ſpoke, his heart n_— within him, he ſud- 
denly perceived an old man of a reverend figure, in white robes, 
ftanding at his ſide. ** Son of the Deſart,“ ſaid the ſtranger, 


ge 
„ wherefore is thy countenance caft down ? I have heard thy 


4 complainings : but what is it now that thy heart requireth, if 
? Behold, the 
« Higheſt and his Prophet thall grant it to thee, Recline now 
c with me beneath the ſhadow of this palm, and make me not 
& a ſtranger to thy ſecret wiſhes.” ” ” * 
Then the ſtranger ſat down with Almiradin, who unbutthened 


= 


| his ſoul to him, and heſitated not to tell him that he wiſhed to 
ſee the world, and to experience the ſatisfaction of its wealth and 


honours. 5 „ 0 
OO ſon of Scheffan !” cried the old man, * be it as thou 
& haſt ſaid. Look what thou ſeeſt yonder.” Almiradin ſaid, 
«© I ſee a chariot drawn by priffins,” * Then (anſwered the 


_ «<. ſtranger, giving him a caſket ſealed up,) mount it, and fear 


© nothing.” 3 5 
At that inſtant he ſaw a monſtrous eagle darting down upon a 
ſpeckled ſerpent, which ſtruggled to get looſe from her hold, 


while ſhe ſtrove to bear him away to her neſt; but, before the 


conteſt was ended, the chariot caught the recluſe up into the air, 
and bearing him many thouſand leagues with an aſtoniſhing rapi- 
dity, ſet him down at laſt at the end of a long hollow valley, and 
then diſappeared, leaving the caſket by his ſide, which he took 
up, and walked directly forward. 1 | 
Upon enquiry of the firſt perſon he met, he found this was the 
valley of Bagdad, and that he was now on the road to that city. 


Before he entered it, he opened the caſket, which was inſcribed 


with his name, and found it to contain oriental pearls and dia- 


monds, of the fineſt water. He was not ſo little acquainted with 


the world, but that he knew theſe things muſt be of immenſe 
value. He reſolved to report himſelf a merchant, dealing in ſuch 


commodities ; and going directly to the Court of the Baſha, 


made him a preſent of a few of the fineſt among them, in order 


to infure his favour : and afterwards going amongſt the dealers in 


gold and jewels, wherewith that place abounded, he contrived by 
degrees, without ſhewing his own ignorance, to gain a Te of 
| | 0 
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of the worth of his commodities. The moſt of theſe he ſoon 
exchanged for rich ſtuffs and other kinds of merchandize, and 
ſoon became a capital trader. He thought at one time that this 
would be the ſummit of his ambition; but when he bad attained 
to this, he found himſelf unhappy : he thought his fucceſs was 


envied by ſome : he ſuppoſed that all tried to over-reach him. In 


fine, he thought the life of a merchant a moſt toilſome and dif- 
agreeable one, as depending on uncertainties ; and having met 
with ſome little loſſes, he heartily prayed to Mahomet to be deli- 


vered from it. Oh !” cried he aloud, ** that I could be as one 


at of the Courtiers who ſtand in the preſence of the Baſha of 
4% Bagdad!“ 8 

At that inſtant Huſſein, the Baſha's ſon, was paſſing by: he 
heard his exclamation, and bade him follow him to the palace: 
he took a particular prejudice in his favour, and preferred him at 


his father's Court. They ſwore the ſtricteſt amity; but Huſſein 


had a beautiful lave, whom he tenderly loved, and of whom Al- 
miradin alſo became enamoured. From that hour he began to 
hate his friend and benefactor. Huſſein at laſt ſurprizing him in 


the very action of ſoliciting her to prove falſe to him, a conteſt 
enſued, which could not but prove mortal. Almiradin had no 
other way than to endeavour to deſtroy his friend, in order to pre- 


ſerve himſelf, He prevailed, and Huſſein fell beneath his arm: 


he could not but reproach bimſelf ; but his fafety muſt fill be 


his principal care. He attempted to hide the body; but he was 


| ſurprized by one of the youth's domeſtics ; a general alarm was 


ſpread, and the guards came pouring in upon him, with the Baſha 
at the head of them. : 1 5 
«© Alas!” ſaid Almiradio, brandiſhing his ſabre, red with 


blood, „ what have I now to do, but to ſell my life as dear as 


„ poſſible? But I might yet be happy, were [I as the Baſha. The 
c people of Bagdad ſay he is a tyrant. —O, Prophet! how happy 
might we all yet be, if they were but governed by Almira- 


« din!” 


As he thus exclaimed, the Baſha, who led the van, urged by 


revenge, ruſhed upon him, The criminal drawing ftrength and 


courage from deſpair, engaged the Governor, and ſucceeded fo 


far, as with one ſtroke of his ſabre to lay him dead at his feet. 


Immediately on this, the guards, inſtead of ruſhing to venge- 


ance, began to inſult his body, praiſed the courage of Almiradin, 
and reſolved to put him up for Baſha, without waiting for further 


authority, The fickle multitude, on being informed of their 


choice, approved it, and the murderer was carried in triumph to 


the palace, | | 
He had now attained all his wiſhes ; and now he forgot the 


| Higheſt and his Prophet: he looked upon himiclt as ſaperior to 


38 2 | fortune, 
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fortune, which hitherto he ſeemed to have commanded : he glo- 
ried in his crime, inſtead of being thankful that he had eſcaped 
the puniſhment which he ſo juſtly merited ; and as he thought he 
had nothing to fear, he ſoon became a cruel tyrant, 

The wealth, the wives, and the daughters of thoſe who were 
unhappy enough to be the ſubjects of his government, were made 
a prey to his rapine and luſt; nor were their lives ſafe, who dared 
ꝛo utter a complaint. Many of the principal inhabitants fell by 

the hands of the public executioner, while Almiradin feared no- 
thing from the power of the Sultan his mafter, becauſe he thought 
that Prince was at a great diſtance, and at that time involved in 
a war with his ambitious neighbours, 
His firſt Minifter, and the Mafter of his Houſehold, had ſuf- 
| fered diſgrace and death, merely for giving him good advice. 
Seiſtan, a wretch of obſcure birth, and ſordid principles, was his 
only favourite, becauſe he flattered him in his vices ; and by him, 
in effect, were all the people of Bagdad governed, 5 

Almiradin had lately made him Captain of his guard, as being 
the only one he thought fit to intruſt with ſuch a command. At 
this very time he had taken away the wife of a principal perſon in 
the city, and had ordered him to be put to death for making re- 

monſtrances againſt ſuch a violent proceeding.— The people, al- 
ready ripe for a revolt, were rouzed by this laſt a& of tyranny : 


they aſſembled, and appeared in a body towards the palace. Al- 


miradin ordered out his guards to quell the tumult, and reſted 
himſelf ſecure upon their ſtrength and valour, and upon the fide- 


lity of Seiſton. But what was his ſurprize, when a wounded 


flave came running to him as he ſat in an alcove in his garden, 
who informed him that his treacherous favourite had betrayed 
him; that the guards, at his inſtigation, had revolted, and that 
they were now come to ſeize him, in order to be reſerved for the 
judgement of the Sultan! EET, 
The wretched Almiradin now could hope no pardon : he ſaw 
death and tortures before him : his conſcience reproached him, 
and the treachery of Seiſton ſtung him to the heart. Now again 
he thought of the Higheſt, and of his Prophet. Oh! (faid 
<< he) that I were again the Hermit of the Deſart: Oh! that I 
Fs were again poor and innocent, then ſhould I again be happy.” 

As he ſpoke thus, the noiſe of the palace gates burſting made 
his heart die within him : he ſunk down before the ſeat of the al- 
cove ina trance; but on reviving, (as he thought) what was his 
ſurprize to find himſelf fitting under the palm tree, with the old 
man ſtanding by him ! 

At that inſtant the eagle bore away the ſerpent in her talents, 
which ſhe had but juſt made a conqueſt of.— While he remained 
in mute awe and aſtoniſhment, “ Son of the Duſt,” ſaid the 

| „ : ſtranger, 
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ſtranger, art thou yet grown wiſer ? I am the Angel of In- 


« ſtruction: all that thou haſt beheld is but a viſion, which was 


ee ſhewn within a ſpace of time fo ſhort, as is to thee inconceiv- 
„ able. Go, child of error! Learn that what Heaven has de- 
“ ſigned thee for, muſt be beſt: all that I have ſhewn thee 
e would have happened, hadſt thou ſought the haunts of men: 


« be thankful then for the diſpenſation of Heaven.“ The An- 
el then vaniihed from view; and Almeradin returning to his 
cell, ſpent the reſt of his days in ſolitude. | 


— 
1 

— 
— — 


Tux ALT e 
In a Series of LETTER from the Earl of CH——RE—D ts 
Maſter STANHOPE. 
C Continued from Page 357, and concluded. } - > 
LE TT E k LEES: 
,,, 
TF Have more than once recommended to you, in the courſe of 
our correſpondence, attention; but I ſhall frequently recur to 
that ſubject, which is as inexhauſtible as it is important. Attend 


carefully, in the firſt place, to human nature in general, which is 


pretty much the fame in all human creatures, and varies chiefly 
by modes, nabits, education, and example: analyſe, and, if I 
may uſe the expreſſion, anatomize it ; ftudy your own, and that 


will lead you to know other people's: carefully obſcrve the 


words, the looks, and geſtures of the whole company you are in, 
and retain all their little ſingularities, humours, taſtes, affections, 
and antipathies; which will enable you to pleaſe or avoid them, 
occaſionally, as your judgement may direct you, 8 
I Will give you the moſt trifling inſtance of this that can be 
imagined, and yet will be ſure to pleaſe, If you invite any body 
to dinner, you ſhould take care to provide thoſe things which you 
have obſerved them to like more particularly, and not to have 


| _ thoſe things which you know they have an antipathy to. Theſe 


trifling things go a great way in the art of pleaſing, and the more 
ſo, from being ſo trifling, that they are flattering proofs of your 
regard to thoſe perſons. Theſe things are what the French call 
des attentions ; which, to do them juſtice, they ſtudy and practiſe 
more than any people in Europe, „ 
Attend to, and look at whoever ſpeaks to you, and never ſeem 
diftrait or reveur, as if you did not hear them at all; for no- 
thing is more contemptible, and conſequently more ſhocking. It 
is true, you will by this means often be obliged to attend to 
things 
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things not worth any body's attention; but it is a neceſſary ſa- 
crifice to be made to good manners in ſociety, A minute atten- 
tion is alſo neceſſary to time, place, and character: a bon mot in 
one company is not ſo in another; but, on the contrary, may 
prove offenſive. Never joke with thoſe whom you obſerve to be 
at the time penſive and grave; and, on the other hand, do not 
| preach and moralize in a company full of mirth and gaiety. 
Many people come into company full of what they intend to ſay 
in it themſelves, without the leaſt regard to others; and thus 
charged up to the muzzle, are reſolved to let it off at any rate. I 
knew a man who had a ſtory about a gun, which he thought a 
good one, and that he told it yery well, He tried all means in the 
world to turn the converſation upon guns; but, if he failed in 
His attempt, he ſtarted in his chair, and ſaid he heard a gun fired: 
but when the company aſſured him they heard no ſuch thing, he 
anſwered, Perhaps then I was miſtaken ; but, however, ſince we 
are talking of guns—and then told his tory, to the great indig- 
nation of the company. 1 
Become, as far as with innocence and honour you can, all 
things to all men, and you will gain a great many friends. Have 
des prevenances too, and ſay or do what you judge before hand 
Will be moſt agreeable to them, without their hinting at or ex- 
pecting it. It would be endleſs to ſpecify the numberleſs oppor- 
tunities a man has of pleaſing, if he will but make uſe of them: 
your own good ſenſe will ſuggeſt them to you; and your good 
nature, and even your intereſt, will induce you to practiſe them. 


Great attention is to be had to times and ſeaſons ; for example, at 


meals talk often, but never long at a time; for the frivolous buf- 
tle of ſervants, and often the more friyolous converſation of the 
| gueſts, which chiefly turns upon kitchen-ſtuff, and cellar-ſtuff, 
will not bear any long reaſonings or relations. Meals are, and were 
always, reckoned the moments of relaxation of the mind, and ſa- 
cred to eaſy mirth and ſocial chearfulneſs: conform to this cuſ- 
tom, and furniſh your quota of good humour ; but be not in- 
duced by example to the frequent exceſs of gluttony or intempe- 
Trance; the former inevitably produces dullneſs, the latter madneſs, 
Obſerve the à propos in every thing you ſay or do. In converſ- 
Ing with thoſe who are much your ſuperiors, however eaſy and 
familiar you may and ought to + with them, preſerve the reſpect 
that is due to them, Converſe with your equals with an caſy fa- 
miliarity, and, at the ſame time, great civility and decency. But 
too much familiarity, according to the old ſaying, often breeds 
contempt, and ſometime3 quarrels, I know nothing more diffi- 
cult in common behaviour than to fix due bounds to familia- 
rity ; too little implies an unſociable formality; too much 
deſtroys friendly and ſocial intercourſe, The beſt rule I can 
1 855 give 
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give you to manage familiarity is, never to be more familiar 
with any body than you would be willing, and even wiſh, that he 
ſhould be with you. On the other hand, avoid that uncomfort- 
able reſerve and coldneſs which is generally the ſhield of cun- 
ning, or the protection of dullneſs, The Italian maxim is a wiſe 
one, il volto ſciolto, i penſieri firetti ; that is, let your countenance 
be open, and your thoughts be cloſe. To your inferiors you 
ſhould uſe an hearty benevolence in your words and actions, in- 
ſtead of refined politeneſs, which would be apt to make them 


| ſuſpe& that you rather laughed at them: for example, your ci- 


vility to a mere country gentleman muſt be in a very different 


| way to what you would uſe to a man of the world; your recep- 


tion of him ſhould ſeem hearty, and rather coarſe, to relieve him 
from the embarraſſment of his own mauvaiſe honte. Have atten- 


tion even in the company of fools ; for, though they are fools, 


they may, perhaps, drop or repeat ſomething worth your know- | 


| ledge, and which you may profit by. Never talk your beſt in the 
company of fools; for they would not underſtand you, and 


would perhaps ſuſpect that you jeered them, as they commonly 


call it; but talk only the plaineſt common ſenſe to them, and 
very gravely; for there is no jeſting nor batinage with them. 


Upon the whole, with attention and les attentions, you will be ſute 


| to pleaſe; without them, you will be ſure to offend, 8 


ST TT ES 0. 

My dear little Boy, 5 : 

CAREFULLY avoid all affectation either of body or of 
mind. It is a very true, and a very trite obſervation, that no 


man is ridiculous for being what he really is, but fer atfecting to 


be what he is not. No man is aukward by nature, but by affe&- 

ing to be genteel. I have known many a man of common ſenſe 
paſs generally for a fool, becauſe he affected a degree of wit that 

God had denied him. A plowman is by no means aukward in 
the exerciſe of his trade ; but would be exceedingly ridiculous, 
if he attempted the air and graces of a man of faſhion. You 
learned to dance; but it was not for the fake of dancing: it was 


to bring your air and motions back to what they would naturally 
have been, if they had had fair play, and had not been warped 


in youth by bad examples, and aukward imitations of other boys. 

Nature may be cultivated and improved, both as to the body 
and the mind; bur it is not to be extinguiſhed by art: and all 
endeavours of that kind are abſurd, and an inexpreſſible fund for 
ridicule, Your body and mind muſt be at eaſe, to be agreeabie ; 
but affectation is a particular reſtraint, under which no man can 
be geateel in his carriage, or pleaſing in his converſation, Do 

| „ you 
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you think your motions would be eaſy or graceful, if you wore 
the clothes of another man much ſlenderer or taller than yourſelf? 
_ Certainly not: it is the ſame thing with the mind, if you affect 
a character that does not fit you, and that nature never intended 
for you. But do not miſtake, and think that it follows from 
hence that you ſhould exhibit your whole character to the pub- 
lic, becauſe it is your natural one. No; many things muſt be 
ſuppreſſed, and many things concealed, in the beft character: 
never force nature; but it is by no means neceſſary to ſhew it all. 
— Diſcretion muſt come to your aſfiſtance, that ſure and ſafe 
guide through life ; diſcretion, that neceſſary companion to 
reaſon, and the uſeful garde feu, if I may uſe the expreſſion, 
to wit and imagination, Diſcretion points out the @ propos, the 
decorum, the ne quid nimis, and will carry a man with moderate 
parts farther tnan the moſt ſhining parts would without it. It is 
another word for judgement, though not quite ſynonymous to it. 
Judgement is not upon all occafions required, but diſcretion al- 
ways is, Never affect nor aſſume a particular character; for it 
will never fit you, but will probably give you a ridicule : leave it 
to your conduct, your virtues, your morals, and your manners, to 
give you one. Diſcretion will teach you to have particular at- 
| tention to your mers, which we have no one word in our lan- 
guage to expreſs exactly. Morals are too much, manners too lit- 

tle, Decency comes the neareſt to it, though rather ſhort of it: 
_ Cicero's word decorum is properly the thing; and I ſee no reaſon 
why that exprethve word ſhould not be adopted and naturalized in 
our language: | have never ſerupled uſing it in that ſenſe, 

A propos of words. Study your own language more carefully 
than mott people do; get a habit of ſpeaking it with propriety 
and elegance; for nothing is more diſagreeable than to hear a 
gentleman talk the barbariſms, the ſoleciſms, and the vulgariſms 
of porters. Avoid, on the other hand, a ſtiff and formal accu- 
racy, eipecially what the women call hard words, when plain ones 
as expreſſive are at hand. The French make it their ſtudy bien 
narrer, but are apt narrer trop, and with too affected an elegancy. 
Ile three commoneſt topics of diſcourſe are, religion, politics, 

and news, All people think they underſtand the two firft per- 
fectly, though they never ſtudied either; and are therefore very 
apt to talk both dogmatically and ignorantly, conſequently with 
warmth ; but religion is by no means a proper ſubject of conver- 
| ſation in a mixed company; it ſhould only be treated among a 
very few people of learning, for mutual inſtruction. It is too 
awful and reſpectable a ſubje to become a familiar one. There- 
fore never mingle yourſclf in it any further, than to expreſs an 
univerſal toleration to all errors in it, if conſcientiouſly enter- 
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tained; for, every man has as good a right to think as he does, as 
you have to think as you do; nay, in truth, he cannot help it. 
As for politics, they are ſtill more univerſally underftood ; 
and, as every one thinks his private intereſt more or leſs con- 
cerned in them, no body heſitates to pronounce deciſively upon 
them, not even the Ladies, the copiouſneſs of whoſe eloquence is 
more to be admired than the concluſiveneſs of their logic. It 


will be impofible for you to avoid engaging in theſe converſa- 


tions, for there are hardly any others ; but take care to do it 
coolly, and with great good humour: and whenever you find that 


the company begin to be heated, and noiſy for the good of their 


country, be only a patient hearer, unleſs you can interpoſe by 
ſome agreeable badinage, and reſtore good humour to the com- 


pany. And here I cannot help obſerving to you, that nothing is 


more uſeful either to put off or to parry diſagreeable and puzzling 
affairs, than a good-humoured and genteel badinage : I have tound 
it ſo by long experience. But this badinage muſt not be carried 
to mauvaiſe plaiſanterie ; it muſt be light, without being frivolous ; 


| ſenſible, without being ſententious ; and, in ſhort, have that Fe 


ne ſcai quoi which every body feels, and no body deſcribes. 

I ſhall now for a time ſuſpend the courſe of theſe letters ; but 
as the ſubject is inexhauſtible, I ſhall occaſionally reſume it. In 
the mean time, believe that a man, who does not generally pleaſe, 
is no body; and that a conſtant endeavour to pleaſe, will infal- 
libly pleaſe to a certain degree at leaſt, 1 


* 


 RECREATIONS of Addreſs and Dexterity with the 

| | OR 5)  * op 

From the ingenious Dr. Hooper's new Work upon theſe Subjects, 
(. entitled, Rational Pw 5 | : bs 

[ Continued from Page 456.] 
R Ee AE ATI O x III. 

The penetrative Guinea. | | 

ROVIDE a round tin box, of the ſize of a large ſnuff-box 


and in this place eight other boxes, which will go eaſily in ta 
each other, and let the leaſt of them be of a fize to hold a gui- 


'nea. Each of theſe boxes ſhould ſhut with a hinge, and to the 


leaſt of them there muſt be a ſmall lock, that is faſtened with a 
ſpring, but cannot be opened without a key ; and obferve, that 
all theſe boxes muſt ſhut ſo freely, that they may be all cloſed at 
once. Place theſe boxes in each other, with their tops open, in 


the drawer of the table on _ you make your experiments; 


or, 
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or, if you pleaſe, in your pocket, in ſuch a manner that they can- 
not be diſplaced, | X 
Then aſk a perſon to lend you a new guinea, and deſire him to 
mark it, that it may not be changed. You take this piece in 
one hand, and in the other you have another of the ſame appear- 
ance, and, putting your hand in the drawer, you flip the piece 
that is marked into the leaſt box, and, ſhutting them all at once, 
you take them out. Then ſhewing the piece you have in your 
hand, and which the company ſuppoſe to be the ſame that was 
marked, you pretend to make it paſs through the box, and dexte- 
rouſly convey it away. | 8. 
You then preſent the box (for the ſpectators do not yet know 
there are more than one) to any perſon in company, who, 
when he opens it, finds another, and another, till he comes to 
the laſt ; but that he cannot open without the key, which you 
then give him; and, retiring to a diſtant part of the room, you 
tell him to take out the guinea himſelf, and ſee if it be that he 
marked. „ | OY | : 
This recreation may be made more ſurprizing, by putting the 
key into the ſnuff-box of one of the company, which you may 
do by aſking him for a pinch of his ſnuff, and at the ſame time 
conceal the key, which muſt be very ſmall, among the ſnuff ; 
and, when the perſon who is to open the box aſks for the key, 
you tell him that one of the company has it in his ſnuff- box. 
| This part of the recreation may likewiſe be performed by means 
of a confederate. - 1 . 


R ECR EAT ION IV. 
( 
MAKE a ring large enough to go on the ſecond or third fin- 
ger, in which let there be ſet a large tranſparent ſtone, to the 
bottom of which muſt be fixed a ſmall piece of black filk, that 
may be either drawn aſide, or expanded by turning the ſtone 
round. Under the filk is to be the figure of a ſmall card. Then 
make a perſon draw the fame ſort of card as that at the bottom of 
the ring, and tell him to burn it in the candle, Having firft 
| ſhown him the ring, you take part of the burnt card, and, re- 
ducing it to powder, you rub the ſtone with it, and, at the ſame 
time, turn it artfully about, ſo that the ſmall card at bottom may 
come in view, _ : | we 


R. en 24A T1 E V. 
PROVIDE a mirror, either round or oval, the frame of 
which mult be at Icaſt as wide as a card. The glats bo. the 
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middle muſt be made to move in the two grooves, and ſo much of 
the quickſilver muſt be ſcraped off, as is equal to the ſize of a 
common card. You will obſerve, that the glaſs muſt likewiſe be 
wider than the width of a card. Then paſte over the part where 
the quickſilver is rubbed off a piece of paſteboard, on which is a 
card that exactly fits the ſpace, which muſt at firſt be placed be- 
hind the frame. This mirror muſt be placed againſt a partition, 
through which are to go two ſtrings, by which an aſſiſtant in the 
adjoining room can eaſily move the glaſs in the grooves, and 
conſequently make the card appear or diſappear at pleaſure, 
Matters being thus prepared, you contrive to make a perſon 
draw the fame ſort of card with that fixed to the mirror, and 


place it in the middle of the pack: you then make the paſs, and 


bring it to the bottom: you then direct the perſon to look for his 
card in the mirror, when the confederate behind the partition is to 


draw it ſlowly forward, and it will appear as if placed between 
the glaſs and the quickfilver, While the glaſs is drawing for- 


ward, you ſlide off the card from the bottom of the pack, and 
convey it away. The card fixed to the mirror may eaſily be 
changed each time the experiment is performed. — This recrea- 
tion may be alſo made with a print that has a glaſs before it, and 
a frame of ſufficient width, by making a ſlit in the frame through 
which the card is to paſs ; but the effect will not be fo ſtriking as 


in the mirror. + 


r 


| Remarks on the Aurora Borealis, by Mr, Winn, In a Letter 
16 Dr, Franklin. | 

1 Have often wiſhed that ſome body would carefully collate a 

' ſufficient number of meteorological journals, with intent to 

obſerve and claſs the ſeveral appearances in the atmoſphere before 

great changes in the weather, particularly before great ſtorms. I 


am perſuaded, from my own obfervation, that, in general, ſuffici- 


ent indications of impending tempeſts precede them a conſider- 
able time, did we but carefully note them. 
The phænomenon which I am going to mention is one of thoſe 
indications which not only portend an approaching tempeſt, but 
aſcertain from what quarter it will come; a circumſtance that 
may render it of efſential ſervice to ſeamen, IU believe the obſer- 
vation is new, that the Aurora Borealis is conſtantly ſucceeded by 
hard ſoutherly or ſouth-weſt winds, attended with hazy weather, 
and ſmall rain. Ithink I am warranted from experience to ſay 
conftantly ; for in twenty-three inſtances that have occurred ſince 
I firſt made the obſervation, it has invariably obtained. Howe- 
ver, I beg leave to requeſt that you will recommend it to the no- 
a 4 i 3 tice 
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tice of the Royal Society, as a matter which, when confirmed by 
further ovſ{ervations, and generally known, may be of more con- 
ſequence than at firſt appears. To ſhew that it may, give me 
leave to recite the circumſtance which firſt occafioned my taking 
notice of it. Sailing down the Engliſh Channel in 1769, a few 
days before the autumnal equinox, we had a remarkable bright 
and vivid aurora the whole night. In ſhore the wind fluctating 
between N. N. W. and N. W. and farther out W. N. W. de- 
firous of benefitting by the land-wind, and alſo of taking advan- 
tage of an earlier ebb-tide, I diſpenſed with the good old marine 
adage, ** Never to approach too near a weather-ſhore, left it 
ſhould prove a lee-ſhore, and by ſhort tacks clung cloſe alon 
the Engliſh coaſt, Next day the wind veered to the S. W. - 
ſoon after to the S. S. W. :nd ſometimes MW. We were then in 
that dangerous bay between Portland and the Start Point, and 
carried a preſſing fail, wien hopes of reaching Torbay before 
dark; but night came on, wit thick haze and ſmall rain, inſo- 
much that we could not have ſcen the land at the diſtance of a 
ſhip's length. The gale was now increaſed to a ſtorm: in this 
dilemma nothing remained but to endeavonr fo keep off the ſhore 
till the wind ſhoula change. Luckily our ſhip was a ſtout one, 
and wellrigged, ” 5 
KReflecting, ſome time after, oa the circumftances of this ſtorm, 
and the phenomena that preceded it, I determined to have par- 
ticular attention to future auroræ, and the weather that ſhould 
ſucceed them ; and, as I obſerved above, in twenty-three in- 
ſtances have found them uniform, except in degree; the gale ge- 
nerally commencing between twenty-four and thirty hours after 
the firſt appearance of the auroræ. More time and obſervation 
will prooab l diſcover whether the ſtrength of the ſucceeding gale 
is p:vp07:ionate to the ſplendor and vivacity of the aurora and the 
diſtance of time between them. I only ſuſpe& that the more 
brilliant and active the firſt is, the ſooner will the latter occur, be 
more violent, but of ſhorter duration, than when the light is lan- 
guig and dull. Perhaps, too, the colour of the aurora may be 
ſome guide in forming a judgment of the coming gale. That 
which preceded the ftorm I have mentioned, was exceedingly 
ſplendid, The tempeſt ſucceeded it in leſs than twenty four 
hours, was violent, but of ſhort continuance. In June laſt, a 
little without ſoundings, we had for two nights following faint 
inactire auroræ: the conſequent gale was not hard, but laſted 
near three days: the firſt day was attended with haze and ſmall 
rain, the ſecond with haze only, and the laſt day clear. 
The benefit which this obſervation on the Aurora Borealis, 
when further confirmed, may be of to ſeamen, is obvious in na- 
vigating near coaſts which extend eaſt and weſt, particularly in 


the 
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the Britiſh Channel. They may, when warned by this phceno- 
menon, get into port, and evade the impending ſtorm; or, by 
ſtretching to the ſouthward, facilitate their paſſage by that very 
ſtorm which might otherwiſe have deſtroyed them; for no winds 
are ſo dangerous in the Channel as the ſoutherly and ſouth- 
weſt. In a word, fince I have made this obſervation, I have got 
out of the Channel, when other men, as alert, and in faſter. 
failing ſhips, but unapprized of the circumſtance, have not only 
been driven back, but with difficulty have eſcaped ſhip-wreck, 
Perhaps the obſervation that ſoutherly gales conſtantly ſucceed 
theſe phœnomena, may help to account for the nature of the Au- 
rora Borealis. 1 J. S. WINN. 
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a xceeding Minuteneſs of the Particles of GOLD demonſtrated. : 
EING defirous to examine the notion of the magnitude of 


Communicated to the Royal Society by Dr. Halley. 

B atoms of gold, I bethought myſelf of the extreme ductility 
of that metal which is ſeen in the beating of it into leaf, and, 
above all, in the drawing fine gilt wire; by means whereof, I 
believed I might moſt exactly obtain the true thickneſs of the 
coat of gold that appears, even with the microſcope, ſo well to 
repreſent gold itſelf, that not the leaft point of filver appears 
through ir. In order to this, I informed myſelf, among the wire- 
drawers, what gold they uſed to their filver; and they told me, 
that the very beſt double-gilt wire was made out of cylindric in- 
gots, four inches in circumference, and tweuty-cight inches long, 

which weigh ſixteen pounds Troy: on thefe they beſtow four 
ounces of gold; that is, to every forty-eight ounces of ſilver, one 
of gold; and that two yards of the ſuperfine wire weighs 2 
grain. Hence, at firſt ſight, it appeared that the length of ninety- 
eight yards is in weight forty-nine grains, and that a ſingle grain 
of gold covers the ſaid ninety-eight yards, and that the 10, oooth 
part of a grain is above one third of an inch long ; which yet 
may be actually divided into 10, and ſo the 190,000th part of a 
grain of gold be viſible without a microſcope. But, being defi- 
rous to compute the thickneſs of the ſkin of gold by means of the 

ſpecific gravities of the metals, viz. ſilver 10 3 andgold 18 7, 1 
found the diameter of ſuch wire the 6 part of an inch, and its 
circumference the , part; but the gold in thickneſs not to ex- 
eced the %% part of an inch: whence it may be concluded, that 
the cube ot the hundredth part of an inch would contain above 
2433000000 (or the cube of 1345) of ſuch atoms, And it may 

, 8 likewiſe 
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likewiſe be marvelled at, that gold being ſtretched to ſo great a 
degree as is here demonſtrated, ſhould yet ſhew itſelf of fo even 
and united a texture, as not to let the white colour of the ſilver 
under it appear through any the leaſt pores ; which argues, that, 
even in this exceeding thinneſs, very many of thoſe atoms may 
fill lie one over the other; ; which is a conſideration that may 
merit the thoughts of this honourable Society, as tending to ex- 
amine that renowned atomical doctrine which has of late much 
obtained among the learned. 


* 


N Scexe i= Mr. FOOTE's new . called 
THe COZENERS. 


RS. Fleece'em, it appears, had taken a trip to America at 
. the Government's expence : in other words, ſhe had been 
_ tranſported. In her peregrinations ſhe had viſited Bofton ; and 
finding the pulſes of the Boſtonians beat high in the cauſe of 
| Freedom, ſhe had harangued (as ſhe informs Flaw) © at Liberty 
Tree and Faneuil-Hall, in favour of Liberty.” She had opened 
a ſhop alſo, and at the time the Boſtonians determined to drink 
no Tea imported from England, She had dexterouſly ma- 
naged matters ſo well, as to diſpoſe of large cargoes of Tea 
ſmuggled from Holland. » Theſe were her pranks in America, 
In London ſhe has now taken an houſe upon an extenſive ſcheme 
of gulling the unwary, by procuring commiſſions for countr! 
| boobies, promotions for half-pay Enſigns, Livings for Clergy- 
men, places for Courtiers, wives for fortune-hunters, and huſ-' 
bands for Demi-reps. She communicates this Jaudable ſcheme 
to Flaw, an Old Bailey Solicitor, who had ferved her on former 
occaſions, by procuring alibi witneſſes, to fwear her “' not the 
perſon charged in an indictment.“ After fome trifling altercation, 
wherein Fleece'em is convinced that her life is in Flaw's power, 
a mutual agreement is entered into: Flaw is to ſtart the game, 
Fleece em to run it down, and both to ſhare an equal partition. 
—After this the parties are introduced, and the following ſcene 
paſſes between Mrs. Simony and F leece em: 

Mrs. Simony.] I am told, Madam, that your intereſt with the 
Great is very extenſive; and ſo, Madam, though I proteſt I have 
bard a moment to ſpare, I have waited upon you in the behalf 

Doctor: he knows nothing of the matter, I aſſure you; 
-_ not a ſyllable of the matter, Good Lord! men are fuch 
aukward, ſhy creatures: now I, as the Doctor ſays, come boldly 
to the point. As I was a ſaying, Madam, there is a Somebody 
who can give Anybody a Living: now, Madam, could you be 
— on to uſe your een with that Somebody, ſo as to pro- 
| Cure 
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eure the Living for my Doctor, ſome people would not be un- 
grateful. In the interim, will you do me the favour to accept of 
this little hymn ? [In which was incloſed a Bank note.] | 
Fleece em.] Hymn, Madam! Why, can the Doctor fing ? 
-Simony.] O Lord, Ma'am ! ſuch a pipe! Why, all the world 
doats upon my Doctor: was you but to hear him preach, you 
would expire! In one hand a delicious white handkerchief, on 
the little finger of the other a diamond ring ! Then he waves 
himſelf this way, [mimizing ] and then that way. No he thruſts 
himſelf forward with the greateſt ardour—now draws backward 
with ſubmiſſive difidence ! Why, he preaches all extemps · ra- re 
he does not pore with his eyes cloſe to the book, like a worn- 
out Curate, when ſtrumming over the firſt leſſon! Then my 
Doctor is ſhort and ſweet ; he gives the Ladies nothing but 
what they can carry away with them.—Oh, he's a prodigious p- 
pulous preacher ! Then ſuch a comfortable ſwallow ! He has 
none of your ſqueamiſh ſtomachs; he bclieves the thirty-nine 
articles; and would nine times as many more, could he by that 
carry his point, None of the rabble attends him; no, the cant- 
ing Methodiſts: will do for them: none but Parſons of diſtine- 
tion, I aſſure you, Ma'am, go to hear my Doctor; yet he is (o 
humble, that he would make no ſeruple to bury a tradeſman, was 
e. engaged in a quadrille party: nay, he would chriſten a 
Duke's child as readily as attend a city feaſt, and he actually per- 
fotms a vaſt number of in- door chriſtenings.— Then, Ma'am, 
his wig! Oh, you would doat on his dear wig ! None of your 
buſhy frights ! None of your waving curls, that hang like the 
hair of a Newfoundland dog! The curls are ſtiff as a colli- 
flower; and, it flies off ſo ſmug, that you may fee his dear round 
roſy cheeks to the utmoſt advantage ! But I almoſt forget my er- 
rand: as my Doctor juſtly obſerves, my memory is too trea- 
cherous to carry away the text ;”” and I have not a moment to 
ſpare :- my chair is in waiting, and I promiſed Lady Bab to be 
one at her table. Well, Ma'am, you will not forget—you com- 
prehend me—be ſecret—for even the Doctor knows nothing of 
the matter, (Exit Mrs. Simony. 


At the winding up the piece, amongſt thoſe that have been 
_ gulled appears Mrs. Simony, who aſks Fleece em, what is be- 
come of the hymn ſhe left with her?“ Fleece'emn archly replies, 
that ſhe gave it to Flaw, to have it ſet to muſic.” On a reci- 
tal of the tranſaction, the parties preſent all agree © that Dr. Si- 
mony has met only with his deſerts ;” for it is urged, that when a 
Clergyman who pretends to be the ornament, becomes, by low 
tricks of Cozenage, the diſgrace of bis profeſſion, 8 
a 9 ure 
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ſure ſhould follow private detection; and both ſhould contribute 
to mark with infamy an object at once the peſt and diſhonour of 
ſociety.” 


PROLOGUE TO TRE COZENERS. 
Spoken by Mr. FOO TE, 


N trifling works of fancy, Wits agree, 
That nothing tickles like a fimilie 
So then, by way of tuning you to laughter, 
(With which, we hope, you'll tickle us hereafter) 
New from our Attic ſtore-houſe we produce 
A couple, ſpick and ſpan, for preſent uſe ; 
For Attic Writers are, like Watchmen, meant 
To knock down Vice; few anſwer the intent! 
Both ſhould be quick to fee and ſeize their game; 
But ſometimes both are blind, and ſometimes lame ; 
Ard thus cry, Stand ! while they themſelves are reeling; 
Here cry, Stop thieves! when they themſelves are ſtealing: 
Wen wanting moſt, the Watch their fleep will take; | 
Are all our Comic Writers quite awake * 
Or, what is worſe, in which you ftill come near them, 
For are you more than half aſleep who hear them ? 

I, your old Watchman, here have fix'd my ſtand, 3 
On. many a vice and folly laid my hand, £ 
T was you cry'd Watch! I limp'd at your command, 5 
Let me, like other Watchmen, blaze the crimes, 

And take the privilege to knock ſometimes ; 
Or, with your frowns, now force me, in a fright, 
To cry, Paſt ſev'n o'clock—a cLoupy night! 

But with your patience not to make too free, 
We change the ſubject, and the ſimilie. 

To chaſe a ſmuggling veilel full in fight, 

We've launch'd a three-deck'd cutter ; and this night, 
Wich your aſſiſtance, we will make the foe | 
Sink or ſubmit—to Car TAI TINMRBER-Tox. 
But you, ye Critics, fall not foul of me, 5 
If once I fink, I founder in the ſea 
In this ee can I ſwim to ſhore? 
Pa cork, 'tis true, (pointing to his artificial leg) but then 
want an oar; 
Beſides, tis dangerous, I find, to ſteep 
M y telf and ſhip i in brine, t melee fathom deep; 
My chin I'd rather above water keep. 
Ott you have ſav'd my little bark from ſinking, 
I am no fiſh—kcep me from WATER-DRINKING- 


Remark- 
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Remarkable Inflance of ſuperſtitious Credulity, 
81 


1 great increaſe of Popery in this kingdom, and the ap- 
pearance of its ſtill gaining ground, by the number of di- 

guiſed Jeſuits which pour in upon us, who will doubtleſs take 
every method to propogate their eriors, calls upon every good 
ſubject to lend ſome aſſiſtance to ſtop ſuch a growing evil. To 
contribute therefore my mite, I ſend you the following relation of 
an affair which happened ſome years finceat Paris ; the truth of 
which I can vouch, as ati eye-witneſs of part thereof, 

A widow Lady, aged about 62, who lodged in a two-pair of 
fairs floor, in the Rue de la Ferronerie, with only a maid ſervant, 
was accuſtomed to ſpend ſeveral hours, every day, in her devoti- 
ons, before the altar dedicated to St. Paul, in a neighbouring 
church. Some villains obſerving her extreme bigotry, reſolved 
(as ſhe was known to be very rich) to ſhare her wealth: There- 
fore one of them took the opportunity to conceal himſelf behind 
the carved work of the altar; and when no perſon but the old 
Lady was in church, in the duſk of the evening, he contrived to 
throw a letter juſt before her. She took it up, and not perceiving 

any one near her, ſuppoſed it came by a miracle; which ſhe was 
the more confirmed in, when ſhe ſaw it was ſigned, Paul, the 
| Apoſtle, and purported ©* the ſatisfaction he received by her 
addreſſing her prayers to him, at a time when ſo many new canon; 
| nized ſaints engroſſed the devotion of the world, and robbed the 
primitive ſaints of great part of their wonted adoration: And to 
ſhew his regard for his devotee, ſaid, he would come from Hea- 
ven, with the Angel Gabriel, to ſup with her, ateight in the 
evening.“ It is ſcarce credible to think any one could be de- 
ceived by ſo groſs a fraud ; but to what length of credulity will 
not ſuperſtition carry the weak mind ? The infatuated Lady be- 
lieved.it all; and roſe from her knees in a tranſport, to prepare 
the entertainment for the heavenly gueſts ſhe expected. 5 

When the ſupper was beſpoke, and the ſide- board ſet out to the 
beſt advantage, ſhe thought that her own plate (which was worth 
near four hundred pounds ſterling) did not make ſo elegant a ſhew 
as the deſired ; therefore ſent to her brother (who was a Coun- 
ſellor of the Parliament of Paris) to borrow all his plate; but 
charged her maid not to tell the occaſion, but only, that ſhe had 
company to ſupper, and ſhould be obliged to him if he would 
lend her his plate for that evening. The Counſellor was ſur- 
prized at the meſſage ; and as he knew the frugality of his 
 filter's way of life, ſuſpected that ſhe was enamoured with fome 
fortune-hunter, who might marry her for her fortune, and thereby 
deprive his family of what he expected at his ſiſter's death; there- 
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fore he abſolutely refuſed to ſend the plate, unleſs the maid would 
tell him what gueſts ſhe expected. The girl, alarmed for hey 
miſtreſs's honour, replied, ©* that her pious Lady had no thoughts 
of a huſband ; but that St. Paul had ſent her a letter from Hea- 


yen, that he and the Angel Gabriel would come to ſupper with her; 


and that her Miftreſs wanted to make the entertainment as elegant 
as poſſible. The Counſellor, who knew the turn of his ſiſter's 
mind, immediately ſuſpected ſome villains had impoſed on 
her; and ſent the maid directly with the plate, while he went to 
the Commiſſary of the Quarter, and gave him this information. 
The Magiftrate went with him to an houſe adjoining, from 
whence they ſaw, juſt before eight o'clock, a tall man, dreſſed in 


long veſtments, with a white beard ; and a young man, in white, 
with large wings at his ſhoulders, alight from a hackney-coach, 


and go up to the widow's apartment. The Commiſſary immedi- 


ately ordered twelve of the Foot Guet (the guards of Paris) to 


poſt themſelves on the ſtairs, while he himſeltknocked at the door, 


ſwered, that he muſt come in; for that he was St. Peter, and had 
come to aik St. Paul and the Angel how they came out of Hea- 
ven without his knowledge, The divine viſitors were aſtoniſhed 


at this, not expecting any more Saints to join them; but the 


Lady, overjoyed at having ſo great an Apoſtle with her, ran 
eagerly to the door; when the Commiſſary, her brother, and the 


Guet, ruſhing in, preſented their muſkets, and ſeized her gueſts, 


whom they immediately carried to the Chatelet. 


On ſearching the criminals, two cords, a razor, and a piſtol, 
were found in St. Paul's pocket ; and a gag in that of the feigned 


Angel. Three days after, their trial came on; when, in their de- 


fence, they pleaded, that the one was a ſoldier of the French fout- 


guards, and the other a barber's apprentice ; and that they had no 


other evil deſign, but to procure a good ſupper for chemſelves at 
the expence ai we widow's folly ; that it being carnival time, 


they had borrowed the above dreſſes; that the ſoldier had found 


the two cords, and put them into his pocket; the razor was what 


he uſed to ſhave himſelf with; and the piſtol was to defend him- 


ſelf from any inſults fo ſtrange a habit might expoſe him to, in 
going home. The barber's apprentice ſaid, his deſign alſo was 


auly diverſion ; and that, as his maſter was a tooth-drawer, the 
gag was what they ſometimes uſed in their buſineſs. Theſe ex- 
_ cules, frivolous as they were, were of ſome avail to them; and 

as they had not maniteſted any evil defign by an overt act, they 
were acquitted. 5 

But the Counſellor, who had foreſeen what would happen, thro' 
the inſufficiency of evidence, bad provided another ſtroke for 
them. No ſconer were they diſcharged from the civil power, 

5 | but 


and defired admittance, The old Lady replied, that ſhe had 
company, and could ſpeak to no body. But the Commiſſary an- 


- 
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but the A pparitor of the Archbiſhop of Paris feized them, and 
conveyed them to the eccleſiaſtical priſon; and in three days more 
they were tried and convicted of a ſcandalous prophanation, 
by aſſuming to themſelves the names, characters, and appearances, 
of an holy Apoſtle and a bleſſed Angel; with an intent to de- 
ceive a pious and well-meaning woman, and to the ſcandal of Re- 
ligion:“ therefore they werecondemned to be publickly whipt, 
burnt on the ſhoulder by an hot iron, with the letters G. A L. 
and ſent to the gallies for fourteen years. 

The ſentence was executed on them the next day, on a ſcaffold 
in the Place de Greve, amidſt an innumerable crowd of ſpecta - 
tors: many of whom condemned the ſuperſtition of the Lady, 
when perhaps they would have had the ſame on a like occafion ;, 
fince it may be ſuppoſed, that if many of their ſtories of appari- 


tions of Saints and Angels had been judically examined, they 


would have been found to be like to the above, a groſs fraud, or 
elſe the dreams of an over-heated enthuſiaſtic brain. | 

I ſhall make no reflections on the above fact; but leave it to 
the impartial conſideration of your readers. 


. A PROTESTANT. 


th. 


2 Joi: a Member of Parkes ant a Shoemaker, b 


R. Laſt, your very bumble ſervant. 
M. T. M Shoe. Your's Sir. | 


M. P. I hope Mrs. Laft and all your good hath are well ? 

Shoe. Ay, ay, they're well enough for that matter, better in 

| health than good condition, as the ſaying i is. 

„„ Sir, I hope I may depend on your favour at 
the election? 

Shoe. I don't nas that, ee, muſt be more words 
than one to that bargain, 

M. P. Say you ſo, Mr. Laſt; I hope | you re not in earneſt ? 

Shoe. 1 but I am, Sir. 

. 1 thought you would never have deſerted your old 
friends, | 
: _ Deſert my friends, Sir 22 40 you mean by 

that | 
. P.- Why you always uſed to favour me with your vote, 
Mr. Laft. | 


Shoe. That's true, Sir, becauſe 1 always took you for an 
honeſt Gentleman. 


M. P. I hope you have no reaſon to think otherwiſe of me 
now? 
. Shoe, May be not, 8 1 don't love to meddle nor make, 

d' Je ſee, with any body $ character, much leſs with my betters, 
390 2 El thank 
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II thank God I know more of the world than all that comes 
to. | 

M. P. You ſeem to be angry, Mr. Laft ? 

Shoe. What if I am, you care much for that, I ſuppoſe. | 

M. P. Indeed, Mr. Laſt, you wrong me very much; I had 
always a great relpect for you and your family, (as I am ſure 1 
ought) and ſhould be very loth to fall under your diſpleaſure, 

Shoe, Yes, no doubt on't—you are plaugy full of your com- 
pliments and fine ſpeeches at theſe times; but as ſoon as your 
turn is ſerved, you think no more of us ; we may all go and hang 
_ ourſelves for you. 

M. P. What did you ever aſk of me, Mr. Laft, that! refuſed 
vou? 
? Shoe. Nothing that I know of, for I never aſked any thing 
of you—l don't ſpeak for that, Sir; 3 I had rather work hard for 
my bread, and maintain my family by the ſweat of my brow, 
than depend upon any of you great men, 
M. P. Why, indeed, they are generally too nepleAful of 
their friends ; but don't let me ſuffer for other people's faults. 
Shoe. Nay, for that matter, I believe you are all much alike. 
M. P. Indeed you judge too . don't you try 
a 
Sghce. Try you! no, no. I hope in God I ſhall never come 
to that, for then I ſhould think myſelf ina fair way of ſtarving. 

M. P. How can you entertain ſuch an uncharitable "uw of 
me? 

Shoe. Becauſe, d'ye ſee, I can never believe thata man who 
breaks his truſt to the public, will ever think himſelf bound to 
keep his word with a private man, Lock ye, Sir, though I am a 
poor man, I am an honeſt man, and perhaps have the good of my 
country as much at heart as ſome of you rich ones. 

M. P. Pray, Mr. Laſt, be ſo kind as to let me know what 
it is that hath given you offence ? 


Shoe. Phaſh, what lignifies what ſuch an ordinary fellow as I 
take offence at ? 
M. P. Ordinary fellow, Mr. Laſt ! what do you mean by 
that? for my part, I know no difference that the law makes be- 
tween one frce-born Engliſhman and another -we are all equals ; 
_ nay, you who chuſe Members of Parliament are certainly greater 
than thoſe whom you chuſe; we are only your ſEPCEſEBEITIEES 3 
that is, your creatures and ſervants. 
Shoe. O yes, no doubt on't, ſo you tell us before you are cho- 
ſen ; but as ſoon as you get up tothat ſpecial towa London, our 
ſervants become our maſters, and uſe us accordingly, 


M. P. But why won t you let me now what has given yu | 
fo much diſguſt? ? 


Shoe, 
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Shoe. *Tis no matter; what have I to do with ſtate affairs? 
I ſuppoſe my complaints wont mend 'em. 

M. P. How do you know, Mr. Laſt? Let us hear them. 

Shoe. Why, to be plain with you then, I don't like ſo many 
duties and taxes, which are come to that paſs, that an honeſt 
man can hardly live by his Jabour ; but perhaps you may love 
taxing ; if you do, much good may it do you; or belike you 
have found out ſome metnod of licking yourſelf whole again, as 1 
am told many of you do with round interett. Some men have 
given their wives leave to cuckold them, | in order to be paid for 
it, | 

M. P. Pray, did you ever hear that I have a place or pen- 
fion ? 
Shoe. I don'e fay I did, though [ believe a great many have 
them, whom no body hears of. Why, ſblood, Sir, we can't ſtep 
to market without being put in mind of taxes and King's dues : 
We feel it in ſoap, candles, ſugar, ſalt, ſtarch, ſpices, and, in 
ſhort, in every thing we make ule of; we cannot fend for a pot 
of beer, or an ounce of tobacco, without being made ſenſible of 
the burden we labour under. 

M. FE. You ſeem to be angry with the preſent Min ry; but do 
you really believe that others would mend the matter? | 

Shoe. Perhaps not, Sir; but if | it was not for hope, you know | 
the heart would break. 

M. P. Come, Mr, Laſt, let me drop the diſpute, and ſhake 
Kane. 

Shoe. With all my heart ; I 1 to bear any man in will. 

M. P. Will you give me leave to treat you with a glaſs of 
wine ? 

Shoe. No, Sie, there's no occaſion fr that ; I always keep a 
barrel of found beer in wy houſe, wierd 1 18 bett er than all their 
Tavern br wings. 

M. P. Ol fo, now I think on 't, I want a pair of boots, and 
ſome ſhoes; pray do me the favour to take meaſure of me. 

Shoe. Sr, [am obliged to any Gentleman for his cuſtom, but 
had rather ſerve an hon. tradeſman who deals with me all the 
year ruund, than one of you rich men, who never think of me 


-: Hat at chef: times, 


M. P. I muſt own, indeed, that I have been guilty of fore 
neglect in not coming oftnet among you; but if you 1] oblige m 
this ti: ne, you may depend on my conſtant regard in future. 

Soe. So you ſaid laſt time. | 

M. P. I am afraid ſomebody has been tampering with you: if 
that” s the caſe, I can afford to give you as much as another. 

Shoe. No, Sir, though I have a large family, and could juſtify 
taking a bribe better than /ome perſons, yet, Sie, Ldeſpite getting 

money 
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money ſo infamouſly, and ſhnuld be glad to fee the time again 
that we ate to pay our Members. Poor as I am, I ſhould not 
grude ten or tvelve ſhil)iugs a year towards ſupporting a worthy 
Gentleman that would not betray us. 

M. P. S ure you don't think us all tools to the Miniſtry ? 

S ive. Way, I think, Sir, it is very civil of you to come and 
ſpend three or four thouiand pounds, b-fides being obliged to 
keep compeny with a parcel of dirty, drunken, ill-mannerly fel- 
lows, two or three months together, without any other deſign but 
ſerving your country. „ 

M. P. Well, I fee it is in vain to talk to you any farther at 
preſent ; but I hope to find you in better humour another time. 

Shoe. You are welcome to tiy, Sir, if you pleaſe. | 

M. P. Well, Mr. Laſt, good morrow to you. 

Shoe. Good morrow to you, Sir, 
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An Anſwer, by W. W. D. of Parlock, ts W. J's. Queſtion, in" 
IT ſerted Jul y 2. ” 
A a friend and a neighbour, I vow and proteſt, 
*T'is my duty to grant Mr. Jones's requeit ; 
Firſt the height of the ſteeple I'll try to explore, 
Tis three hundred and ſixty, and exactly one more:. 
Eleven feet and three-tenths, as nigh as can be, 
Is the breadth of the ſcaffold. And now let me ſee 
What's the length of the cord: I hope to judge right z 
Three hundred fixty and fixt, if it be pull'd tight ; 
T wo-tenths you may add to the laſt mention'd ſum. 
Friend Jones, I believe, your dark Queſtion is done; 
So the in- natur'd artiſt his work may purſue ; 
I had like to forgot, I muſt do ſo too, 


x Feet: 
Anſwer, by the ſame, ts the Queition by L. inſerted Fuly 9. 


FF is proved that a ball from a cannon flies 622 feet, and ſound 
1142 in a fecond of time; therefore, from the proportion of 
their velocity, is eaſily found the diſtance from Cto D; that is, 
2391 feet, and the time the ball and ſound will be in arriving at 
A, namely, 4 deg, 35 min.—lt is lik-wiſe known, that deſcending 
bodies fall 15 feet the firſt ſecond, increaſing their velocity ac- 
cording to the ſquares of their times ; therefore the height of the 
tower is 315 feet; and from th2 properties of a right-angled tri- 


angle the diſtance from B to D is found 5264 feet, _ 
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An Anſwer, by R. Baker, of Antony, to J. Weatherdon's Queſ- 
| tion, inſerted Fune 25, 
BY Mountain's Tables, the ſun's declination on the roth of 
February was 14 deg. 17 min. This premiſed, it appears by 
the ſtereogeaphick projection of the ſphere, that the whole of this 
Queſtion may be reſolved by a right-angled ſpherick triangle, as 
follows : | | 


As tang. of decli. 14 deg. 17 min. — 9.405836 
Is to radius, | — 1 O οοõ 
So is fine co. of dift. from noon 67 deg, — 9.591878 
To tang. of latitude required, 56 deg. 55 min; 10.186042 
As radius, — e . 10. 00% 
Is to ſine of 67 deg. — . 9.962046 


So is ſine co. of the decli. 14 deg. 17 min. . 9.980363 


To the co. ſine of the ſun's true eaſting, 26 deg. 52 mineg.948409 | 


Then from 8. E. or 45 deg. oo min. ſubſtract 26 deg. 52 min, 
The remainder 18 deg. 52 min. is the variation of the compaſs 
weſltwardly, — e ” 


— f _—— 


An Anſwer, by the ſame, 15 S. W. Spry's Queſtion inſerted May 14. 
BY the value of the ſecond plank, and rate per foot, it appears 

its content was 37.5 feet; this divided by 2 feet, the breadth 
gives 18-75 feet for the length required; and 64 feet, divided by 


18.75, gives 3.413 feet, the breadth of the whole plank : hence 


the value of the remaining part, at 12d. per foot, is 11. 68. 6d. 


4 QUEST] ON, by a Shipwright. 


mne 
3 


1 Have got a large wooden bow], the ſegment of a ſphere, whoſe 
thickneſs is 5-tenths of an inch; contains 13.7088 wine 
gallons, and breadth to its depth as 6 is to 1 l detire to know 
the weight and diameter of an iron ball, capable of putting it 
down in water one inch from its rim, allowing one ſolid inch of 
wood to weigh 0.489 ounces, one inch of water 0-52745 Ounces, 
and one inch of iron 4 ounces troy ? 1 555 
5 A QUES> 
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F the Muſcum wits my age would know, 
I They'll find it by the hints ſubjoin'd below: 
Firſt multiply one half my age by ſeven, 
From twice that ſum take twice eleven: 
What then remains, abating ſeven times three, 
Five times the number of my years will be. 


lo K 
tt 


S — -- 


An RK B10 MA 


ROM the womb of my mother by violence torn, 
T I always was buried before I was born; 
I'm at my full growth my birth-day's firſt hour, 
And ſpeak then as plain as I ſhall at fourſcore. 
My language but one, yet ſo clear and ſo good, 
That almoſt throughout Europe I'm well underſtood ; 
In ſome parts of Aſia I'm loath'd as a monſter, 
Yet in China my diQates they eafily confter 
Tho' for conſtitution I'm ftrong as a horſe, | 
If you tear but my coat, I grow preſently hoarſe » 
I'm void of all fear, yet its ſymptums diſcover ; 
For I never did ſpeak but I trembled all over. 
I'm always moſt merry when luſtily bang' d, 
And ne'er talk ſo freely as after I'm hang'd. 


„ 4 ou = nie Ie 2 > AR ar ö 2 


ak LE NOM. 


V birth I'm a ſlave, yet can give you a crown: 
I diſpoſe of all honours, myſelf having none. 
I'm oblig'd by juſt maxims to govern my life, 
Let J hang my own maſter, and lie with his wife, 
When mea are a gaming, I cunningly ſneak, 
And their cudgels and ſhovels away trom them take. 
Fair maidens and ladies I by the hand get, 
And pick off their diamonds, tho” ne'er ſo well ſet. 
For, when I have comrades, we rob in whole bands 
They preſently take off your lands from your hands. 
But, this fury once over, I've ſuch winning arts, 
That you love me much more than youdoyour own hearts, 
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MAN is deſigned for the Practice f VIRTUE. 
WYESLFIZKHOSE who have improved their underſtandings 
<q 


Ys the moſt, have been moſt ſenfible of the narrowneſs 
S T Ys of the ſphere of human knowledge in the preſent 
Bf | ſtate, It is but a little way that we can go in ſpe- 
M. X F. culative ſcience ; and great part of what is called 
learning, even in our enlightened times, conſiſts of a ſet of con- 
jectures and opinions, rather than eſtabliſhed truths. The ma- 
thematics, and the ſciences which depend on them, are indeed 
carried to certainty : but they are in a great meaſure without the 
reach of ordinary capacities, and require more time and vacancy 
of mind than the bulk of mankind can by any means afford. Of 
them, the higher parts, as conics, fluxions, and the Newtonian 
principles, are ſublimities too lofty for moſt underſtandings, Few 
heads can bear the heighth of thoſe pinnacles of ſcience, without 
growing giddy and turning round —This ſhews evidently, that 
the preſent ſtate is not originally intended for carrying knowledge 
to its utmoſt length 
There is one truth, which, if duly attended to, would produce 
ſuch effects upon mankind, as would beft alleviate the complaint 
of the preſent narrowneſs of human underſtanding, and uncer- 
tainty of ſcience, by putting us in the way towards the utmoſt 
enlargement of our knowledge, and the higheſt improvement of 
which our nature is capable. | Is = 8 80 
The ſimple, but important truth is, That the love and prafiice 
of Virtue is the only wiſdom : a maxim, he who underſtands which, 
in its full extent, may look down with pity on the laborious 
trifler in ſcience, who never carries on his purſuit to any uſeful 
moral information or improvement. Of which ſort there are 
many whoſe capacities enable them to make a figure in mere dry 
learning, but are miſerably deficient in the proper ſcience of man. 
Ilt̃t is a conſideration of great weight, that the above important 
truth, the foundation of all others that are worthy the attention 
| No. 23» | 3 X of 
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of reaſonable beings, is eſtabliſhed in a manner which admits of 

no diſpute or uncertainty. 5 
If we liſten to the general voice of mankind, however defec- 

tive their practice, their univerſal approbation is given to Vir- 


tue, and Vice is every where branded with infamy. In what 


nation has Virtue, as Virtue, been puniſhed ? And what barba- 
rous people ever rewarded what they thought to be wicked, 


merely for its being wicked? What law-giver ever framed, or 


what people ever eſtabliſhed, a body of laws in favour of Ingrati- 


| tude, Treachery, and Cruelty ; and for the ſuppreſſion of Grati- 


tude, Fidelity, and love of their country ? 5 
If revealed religion was looked upon with any regard by us, 


we ſhould there find ſtill more particular, more various, and more 
diſtinct inſtructions to the ſame purpoſe, and fee the grand leſſon 


preſcribed to mankind (to learn which is the whole buſineſs of 
the preſent ſtate of diſcipline) inculcated in a more ſtriking man- 


ner than any where elſe; for the principal view carried on 


through the whole, is to repreſent this world as God's world, 


and man as his creature, of no manner of conſequence but as he 


proves obedient to his Creator, or the contrary ; on which, as in 


reaſon it ought, his whole happineſs is made to depend. Nor can 
any thing ih 


than the views which are in Scripture given of the different con- 


| ſequences of the good and bad behaviour of particular perſons, 


and collective bodies, immediately placed, for certain important 
pur poſes, under a particular Providence, The various diſpenſa- 


tions given to mankind, from the creation downward to the laſt. 
and moſt perfect, the Chriſtian, ſhew what prodigious conſe- 


quence it was of to bring mankind, in a way conſiſtent with 
_ their nature, to the voluntary and free choice of Virtue. 

Let the tradeſman aſk himſelf, whether, when he has taken the 
advantage of the ignorance of a cuſtomer, his heart has not told 
him he acted a baſe part ? "The merchant, whether he has not felt 


ſomewhat flutter ſtrangely within him, when he has taken a falſe 
or equivocating oath at the Cuftom-Houſe ? Dares the bribing 


candidate deny that conſcience has called him betrayer of his coun- 

try, deſtrayer F national virtue, and murderer of ſouls * Dares the 

perjured ele 

rend his breaſt, when he has held up his hand, defiled with the 

wages of iniquity, and ſwore by Him who ſearches all hearts, 

that he neither had received, nor had hopes of any reward for 
voting his landlord into the Houſe ?—If there is a man, who ne- 


ver felt the pang of guilt, or the delight of ſelf- approbation, let 


him appear. 5 
The greateſt grievance to be redreſſed in England, (with the 
removal of which all imaginary ones would vaniſh of courſe) is, 
— THE 


ew more powerfully the great importance of Virtue, 


or deny that he has felt a ſtruggle within, ready to 


— 
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TRE WANT or VIN ruR. From whence proceed unbounded li- 
centiouſneſs, univerſal venality, exceſſive luxury, horrible per- 
jury, a general diſſolution of morals, a criminal indifference or 
oppoſition to ſacred truth, and the growth of Popiſh ſuperſtition, 


_ 


A REMARKABLE SPEECH of a CREEK INDIAN. 
"HE Creek Indians are ſettled between the rivers Halbama 
and Locuſhatche, between five and fix hundred miles weſt- 
ward of Charles- Town, in South-Carolina : they are eſteemed 2 
brave, poliſhed, and wife people. Upon breaking out of the 
late war, the Engliſh, French, and Spaniards, made application 
to them for their alliance: they were at the ſame time at war 
with ſome other Indian nation. As they found themſelves in a 
very critical ſituation, a national council was aſſembled, in which 
the following was delivered, &c, | 8 


Fathers, Brethren, and C:untrymen, 


IN this ſolemn and important council, before the wiſdom and 
experience of ſo many venerable Sachems, and having the eyes of 
ſo many heroic Chieftains upon me, I feel myſelf ſtruck with 
that awful diffidence, which I believe would be felt by any one of 
my years, who had not reſigned all the modeſty of his nature. 
Nothing, O ye Creeks ! could enable me to bear the fixed at- 
tention of this illuſtrious aſſembly, and give to my youth the 
power of an unembarraſſed utterance, but the animating convic- 
tions, that there is not one heart among us, but glows with the 
dignity, the glory, the happineſs, of his country: in thoſe prin- 
Ciples, how inferior ſoever my abilities may otherwiſe be, I can- 
not, without violating my own conſciouſneſs, yield to any one the 
ſuperiority. N | 


Fathers, Friends, and Countrymen, 


WE are met together to deliberate upon no leſs a ſubject, than 
whether we ſhall or ſhall not be a people: on the one hand, we 
are at war with a nation of our own colour, brave, active, and ſa- 
gacious : they bear us an unextinguiſhable hatred, threaten us 
with all that prudence ought to tear, and that valour ſhould be 
excited to repel : on the other, we are ſurrounded and courted 
by three powerful nations, of colour, laws, and manners, diffe- 
rent trom our own : I ſay courted ;—and, though each is rival 
to the other, yet we have reaſon to fear they mean not our proſ- 
perity. 
3X 2 I do 
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I do not ſtand up, O countrymen, to propoſe the plans of war, 
or to direct the wiſdom of this aſſembly, in the regulation of our 
alliances, 5 

My intention is to open to your view a ſubject not leſs worthy 
your deliberate notice; and, though equally glaring, though 

equally conſequential to your exiſtence and happineſs ; yet, from 

the bewitching tyranny of cuſtom, and the deluſions of ſelf-love, 
if it has not eſcaped a general obſervation, has eluded public cen- 
ſure, and been ſcreened from the animadverſions of our national 
councils, | 55 

] perceive the eye of this auguſt aſſembly dwells upon me: 
Oh ! may every heart be unveiled from its prejudices, and re- 
ceive with Patriot grandeur the difintereſted, the pious, the filial 
obedience, I owe to my country, when I ftep forth to be the ac- 
cuſer of my brethren ;—not of treachery ; not of cowardice; 
not of a deficiency of the nobleſt of all paſſions, the love of the 
| Public ;—theſe, I glory in boaſting, are incompatible with the 

character of a Creek. | . | 

The traytor, or rather the tyrant, I arraign before ye, O 
Creeks ! is no native of our ſoil, but a lurking miſcreant, an 
emiſſary of the evil principles of darkneſs : 'tis that pernicious 

liquid which our pretending white friends artfully introduced, 
and ſo plentifully pour in amongft us. „ 

Ob, countrymen ! I will ſpare myſelf the ungrateful taſk of 
repeating, and you the pain of recollecting, thoſe ſhameful broils, 
thoſe unmanly riots, and thoſe brutal extravagancies, which the 

unbounded uſe of this Jiquor has fo frequently produced among 
us; yet J muſt beg leave to affert, and ſubmit to your impartial 
judgements, the evincing proof that our prevailing attachment, 
our intemperate uſe of the liquid, carries with it the moſt de- 
ſtructive conſequences to the welfare and glory of the public, and 
to the felicity of every individual offender ; that is, it perverts 
the end of ſocial life, and unfits us for all thoſe diſtinguiſhing and 
exquiſite feelings, which are the nobleſt privilege of humanity. 
Ihave already declined the mortification which a detail of facts 
would rife in every breaſt, when unpoſſeſſed by this Dzmon : I 
will only therefore appeal in general, to the public experience, for 
the many yiolations of civil order, the indecent, the irrational 
perverſions of character, which theſe inflammatory draughts have 
introduced amongſt us: *tis true, theſe are paſt, and may they 
never be repeated | ZVV 
But tremble, O ye Creeks! when I thunder in your ears this 
_ denunciation, that if the cup of perdition continues to rule with 
ſo intemperate a ſway amongft us, ye will ceaſe to be a nation 
ye will have neither heads to direct, nor hands to protect. 


This 
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This diabolical juice undermining all the powers of your bo- 


dies and minds, in the day of battle, the warrior's enfeebled arm 
will draw the bow with innofenſive zeal, In the day of council, 


when national ſafety ſtands ſuſpended on the lips of the hoary 
Sechem, he will ſhake his head with uncollected ſpirits, and drivel 


the babblings of a ſecond childhood, 
Think not, O Creeks ! that | preſent an imaginary picture to 


amuſe or affright you : Is it too evident? *Tis too fatally fo, that 
we find the vigour of our youth abating; our numbers decreaf- 


ing; our ripened manhood a premature victim to diſcaſes, to 
- ſickneſs, to death; and our venerable Sachems a ſcanty number. 


Does not that deſertion of all our reaſonable powers, when we 
are under the dominion of that deformed monſter, that Barbarian 


madneſs wherewith it inſpires us, prove beyond a doubt that it 


diſlocates all our intellectual faculties, pulls down reaſon from the 


throne, and diſſipates every ray of the divinity within us. 
| IT need not, I hope, make it a queſtion to any in this aſſembly, 


whether he would prefer the intemperate uſe of this liquor to 


clear perceptions, ſound judgement, and a mind exulting in its 
own reflections. However great may be the force of habit, how 
inſinuating ſoever the influence of example, how unequal we may 


ſometimes find ourſelves to this infiduous enemy; I perſuade my- 


ſelf, and I perceive by your countenances, O Creeks ! there is 
none before whom I ſtand, ſo ſhameleſs, ſo loft to tne weakeſt ime 
pulſes of humanity, and the very whilperings of reaſon, as not 


to acknowledge the turpitude of fuch a choice. 


Fathers and Brethren, 
1 muſt crave your patience, whilſt I ſuggeſt to you, that this 


intoxication of ourtelves diſqualifies us from acting up to our 


proper character in ſocial lite, and debars us from all che ſoothing 
and endearing joys of domeſtic life. 


There is not within the whole compaſs of our nature, fo pre- 


vailing, ſo laſting a propenſity, as that of aſſociating and com- 
municating our ſentiments to each other; and there is not a more 


inconteſtable truth, than that benevolence of heart, the calm 


poſſeſſion of ourſclves, and the undiſturbed exerciſe of our think- 


ing facultics, are abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute the eligible and 


worthy companion. How oppoſite to theſe characters intoxica- 


tion renders us, is ſo manifeſt to our own experience, ſo obvious 
to the leaſt reflection, that it would be both impertinence and 


| Impudence to enlarge farther upon it, before the candour and 


wiſdom of this aſſembly. 


And now, O ye Creeks ! if the cries of your country, if the 


pulſe of glory, if all that forms the hero, and exalts the man, 


docs not ſwell your breaſts with a Patriot indignation againſt the 


immoderate 


* 
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immoderate uſe of this liquor; if thoſe motives are not ſuffici- 
ent to produce ſuch reſolutions as may be effectual, let me con- 
jure you, by the tendereſt and moſt perſuaſive ties of humanity, 
namely, the love of women, and that delicate regulation of con- 
duct towards them, which it is the happineſs and honour of man- 
hood to obſerve. 

By the love of women, I do not mean merely the defire of them : 
thoſe amiable creatures are deſigned not only to gratify our paſ- 
ſions, but to excite and fix all the kind and ſocial affections; not 


to be ſlaves to our arbitrary wills, but companions to our moſt 


reaſonable hours : Heaven has endowed them with that peculiar 


worth of affection, with that diſintereſted friendlineſs of heart, 
that melting ſympathy of ſoul, that entertaining livelineſs of 


imagination, joined with all the ſentimental abilities of mind, in 
order to humanize the roughneſs of our nature, to poliſh that fe- 
rocity, which, without them, would make men a dread to each 
other: to relieve the fatigues, and to reward the dangers we en- 


counter for their preſervation, they only are formed: they alone 
are capable of communicating to us that moſt exalted of human 


pleaſures, the rapturous intercourſe of love and friendſhip. 

Thus was woman intended: theſe are her charms : hither 
nature, reaſon, virtue, calls; and ſhall they call in vain ? Shall 
an unnatural, an unreaſonable, a vicious perverſity of taſte, be 
preferred to thoſe Heaven-born joys of life? Will you treat the 
Sovereign Principle of Good with a thankleſs inſenſibility, and 

offer libations to the Spirit of all Evil? : 


O Fathers! Warriors ! Countrymen ! Hence forward, O 


Creeks ! be the Cup of Moderation the Crown of your Feſtivities ! 


Save your country; maintain and elivate her glory; tranſmit to 


poſterity health, freedom, and honour : break not the great chain 
of nature, but let an honeſt and delicate intercourſe of the ſexes 
be the plan of ſocial joy: let each domeſtic bliſs wreathe the gar- 
land of connubial life: let truth and friendſhip ſanctify the 
| lover's with, and ſecure to the wiſe and brave man a felicity wor- 
thy his choice and protection. 


„ — 


Cunlous Account of the HIGHLAND ROBBERS. 
[From Mr. PexxanT's Tour to the HzBripes.]J 


HERE is not an inſtance of any country having made ſo 
| ſudden a change in its morals as the Hebrides. Security 


and civilization poſfeſs every part; yet thirty years have not 


elapſed fince the whole was a den of thieves, of the moſt extraor- 
dinary kind. They conducted their plundering excurfions with 
the utmolt policy, and reduced the whole art of theft into a regu- 
e lar 
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lar ſyſtem. From habit it loft all the appearance of criminalit 
they confidered it as labouring in their vocation ; and when a a 
party was formed for any expedition againſt their neighbour's 
property, they and their friends prayed as earneſtly to Heaven for 
ſucceſs, as if they were engaged in the moſt laudable deſign. 

The conſtant petition at grace of the old Highland Chieftains | 
was delivered with great fervour in theſe terms: Lord! Turn the 
world upſide down, that Chriſtians may make bread out of it. The 
plain Engliſh of this pious requeſt was, That the worid might 

become, tor their benefit, a ſcene of rapine and confuſion, 

They paid a facred regard to their oath ; but as ſuperſtition 
| muſt, among a ſet of Banditti, infallibly ſuperſede piety, each 
(like the diſtinct cafts of Indians) had his particular object of ve- 
neration: one would ſwear upon his dirk, and dread the penalty 

of perjury, yet make no ſeruple of for ſwearing himſelf upon the 
Bible: a ſecond would pay the ſame reſpect to the name of his 
Chiefrain : : a third again would be moſt religioufly bound by the 
ſacred book; and a fourth regard none of the three, and be. cre= 
dited only if he ſwore by his crucifix. It was always neceſſary to 
diſcover the inclination of the perſon, before youu put him to the 
teſt: if the object of his veneration was miſtaken, the oath was 
of no ſignification. 

The greateſt rubbers were uſed to gaſes hoſpitality to thoſe 
that came to their houſes; and, like the wild Arabs, obferved the 
ſtricteſt honour towards their eveſts, or thoſe that put implicit. 
confidence in them. The Kennedies, two common thieves, took 
the young Pretender under protection, and kept him with faith 
inviolate, notwithſtanding they knew an immenle reward was of- 
fered for his head. They often robbed for his ſupport ; and, to 
ſupply him with linen, they once furprized the baygage- horſcs of 
one of our General Officers, They often went in diſguiſe to 
Inverneſs, to buy proviſions for him, At lengtn, a very conſi- 
derable time after, one of theſe poor feilows, who had virtue to 
reſiſt the temptation of thirty thouſand _ was hanged for 
ftealing a cow, value thirty ſhillings. 

The greateſt crime among theſe felons was that of infidelity 
among themſclves : the criminal underwent a ivmmary trial, 

and, if convicted, never wiſſed of a capital puniſhment. The 
 Chictcain had his Officers, and different departments of govern- 
ment: he had his Judge, to whom he entruſted the deciſion of 
all civil diiptes; but in criminal cauſes, the Chief, aſſiſted perhaps 

by ſome favourites, always undertuuk the procets. 

The principal men of his tamily, or his Officers, formed his 
council; where every thing was debated reſpecting their expedi- 
tions. Eloquence was held in great eſteem among them, for by 
that they could ſometimes work on theu Chicitain to change his 

opinion; 
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opinion ; for, notwithſtanding he kept the form of a council, he 


always reſerved the deciſive vote in himſelf. 

When one man had a claim on another, but wanted power to 
make it good, it was held lawful for him to ſteal from his debtor 
as many cattle as would ſatisfy his demand, provided he ſent no- 
tice (as ſoon as he got out of reach of purſuit) that he had them, 
and would return them, provided ſatisfaction was made on a cer- 
tain day agreed on, | 

When a creach, or great expedition had been made againſt diſ- 
tant herds, the owners, as ſoon as diſcovery was made, roſe in 


arms, and with all their friends made inſtant purſuit, tracing the 


cattle by their track for perhaps ſcores of miles. Their nicety 
in diſtinguiſhing that of their cattle from thoſe that were only 
caſually wandering, or driven, was amazingly ſagacious. As 


ſoon as they arrived on an eſtate where the track was loſt, they 
immediately attacked the proprietor, and would oblige him to re- 
cover the track from his land forwards, or to make good the loſs 
they had ſuſtained, This cuſtom had the force of law, which 


gave to the 3 this ſarpriaing {kill in the art of track- 


ing. 


dexterity, was eſteemed as the higheſt act of heroiſm. The feuds 
between the great families was one great cauſe, There was not 2 


Cdieftain but that kept, in ſome remote valley, in the depth of 


woods and rocks, whole tribes of thieves in readineſs to let looſe 
againſt his neighbours, when (from ſome public or private rea- 
ſon) he did not judge it expedient to reſent openly any real or 
Imaginary affront, From this motive the greateſt Chieftain rob- 


bers always ſupported the leſſer, and encouraged no ſort of im- 


provement on their eſtates but what promoted rapine. 

The greateſt of the heroes in the laſt century, was Sir Ewin 
Cameron. He long reſiſted the power of Cromwell, but at 
length was forced to ſubmit. He lived in the neighbourhood of 


the garriſon fixed by the Uſurper at Inverlochy. His vaſſals per- 


ſiſted in their thefts, till Cromwell ſent orders to the command- 
ing Officer, that on the next robbery he ſhould ſeize on the Chief- 


tain, and execute him in twenty-four hours, in caſe the thief 


was not delivered to juſtice, An act of rapine ſoon happened: 
Sir Ewin received the meſſage; who, inftead of giving himſelf 
the trouble of looking out for the offender, laid hold of the firſt 
fellow he met with, and ſent him bound to Inverlochy, where he 
was inſtantly hanged. Cromwell, by this ſeverity, put a ſtop to 
_ theſe exceſſes, till the time of the Reſtoration, when they were 
renewed with double violence till the year 1745. 


Rob - Roy Mac-gregor was another diſtinguiſhed hero in the 
latter end of the lait, and the beginning of the yrenae 8 
e 


le has been obſerved before, that to ſteal, rob and adn wh 
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He contributed greatly towards forming his profeſſion into a ſci- 
ence, and eſtabliſhing the police above-mentioned. The Duke 


of Montroſe unfortunately was his neighbour : Rob-Roy fre- 
quently ſaved his Grace the trouble of collecting his rents; uſed 


to extort them from the tenants, and at the ſame time give them 
formal diſcharges. But it was neither in the power of the Duke, 


or of any of the gentlemen he plundered, to bring him to juſ- 


tice, ſo ſtrongly protected was he by ſæveral great men to whom 
he was uſeful. Roy had his good qualities: he ſpent his reve- 
nue generouſly ; and, ſtrange to ſay, was a true friend to the wi- 

Every period of time gives new improvement to the arts, A 
ſon of Sir Ewin Cameron refined on thoſe of Rob- Roy; and, 


inſtead of diſſipating his gains, accumulated wealth. He, like 
Jonathan Wild the Great, never ftole with his own hands, but 
conducted his commerce with an addreſs, and to an extent un- 
known before. He employed ſeveral companies, and ſet the more 
| adroit knaves at their head; and never ſuffered merit to go unre- 


warded. He never openly received their plunder, but employed 


agents to purchaſe from them their cattle. He acquired conſi- 


derable property, which he was forced to leave behind, after the 
battle of Culloden gave the fatal blow to all their greatneſs, 
The laſt of any eminence was the celebrated Barriſdale, who 


carried theſe arts to the higheſt pitch of perfection. Beſides ex- 
alting all the common practices, he improved that article of com- 
merce called the Black meal to a degree beyond what was ever 
known to his predeceſſors. This was a forced levy, fo called 


from its being commonly paid in meal, which was railed far and 


wide on the eſtate of every Nobleman and gentleman, in order 
that their cattle might be ſecured from the leſſer thieyes, over 


whom he ſecretly preſided, and protected. He raiſed an income 
of five hundred a year by theſe taxes ; and behaved with genuine 


honour in reſtoring, on proper conſideration, the ſtolen cattle of 
his friends. In this he bore ſome reſemblance to our Jonathan; 
but differed in obſerving a ſtrict fidelity towards his own gang: 

yet he was indefatigable in bringing to juſtice any rogues that in- 


terfered with his own. He was a man of a poliſhed behaviour, 


fine addreſs, and fine perſon, He conſidered himſelf in a very 
high light, as a benefactor to the public, and preſerver of general 


tranquility ; for on the filver plates, the ornaments of his Bald- 
rick, he thus addreſſes his broad-ſword : 


He tibi erunt artes, pac:s componere mores; 
Parcere ſubjectis, et debellare ſuperbos. 
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T we PF REIINT EL 
Some New EXPERIMENTS in Regard to FLAX, 
$ 1K; 5 


HOUGH there is not, perhaps, one article of greater im- 
portance to the goodneſs of Flax, than the proper manner 
of watering the Lint, T do not know cf any experiments which 
aſcertain the beſt method of performing it. 

The purpoſe of watering Lint is, by means of a due degree of 


putrefaction, to deſtroy the ſucculent tender fibres, which cover 
the Flax, and connect it with the recd. 


The time neceſſary to bring on this due degree of e an 


depends greatly on the weather, eſpecially as to heat and cold; 


and the degree ſhould be proportioned to the age or ſtrength of 
the Lint. Thus the degree neceſſary for Lint pulled before it is 


ripe, would not looſen the Flax on Lint which had ſtood till the 


ſeed was perfectly ripe ; and the degree neceſiary in the latter 


cafe would deſtroy great part of the yet tender fibres in the firſt, 
Conſidering the tenderneſs of the fine flender fibres of the Flax, 
a very ſmall increaſe of the degree of putrefaction may do much 


hurt; not only as it may deſtroy the texture of the fineſt fibres 


of the Flax, but alſo as it may ſo far corrupt, or vitiate, the na- 


ti be oil of the plant, (on which the duration of the Flax depends) 
as that it may either be walhed away in bleaching, or, as is the 


caſe in all putrid oils, be turned ſo black, that it is afterwards 
brought to a good colour with the greateſt difficulty. 
In order to avoid the uncertaintics and inconveniencies attend- 


ing the uſual method of performing this operation, it is the prac- 


tice in {ome countries toi young their Lint on the graſs, inſtead of 
watering it. 


As the Liat is pulled early i in the autumn, when ſpread on the 
grals, and kept conſtantly wet, the graſs ſoon ſprings up through 


it, and not only ſheiters it from drought, but keeps it in a kind 


of warm infulzon, which ſoon brings on the degree of putrefac- 


tion proper to diſſolve the coheſion of the parts neceſſary to be 
looſened, without vitiating the native oil, or even * the tex- 


ture of che tender fine fibres of the Flax. 

The Lint, thus ſpread, being eaſily come at, we may know 
with great certainty when the Flax is iniciently looſened from 
all its adhering mem brancs, and from the reed. 

Chemittry evinces what muſt be taken for granted here, viz, 
That there is in vegetables an oil, to which they chiefly owe 
their duration and ftability, and which is ſeparated from them 
with great difficulty ; and that when vegetables are deprived of 


this oil, they eaſily moulder into duſt, being more or lets laſting, 
as they abound more or leſs with this oil, 
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It will be here proper to enquire, what effects the ſubſtances 

enerally uſed in bleaching may be ſuppoſed to have on this oil in 
Rt” ; and how far, in the preſent way of managing them, due 
care is taken not to deſtroy the oil, on the prefervation of which 
the duration of linen ſo much depends. 

The fixed alkaline ſalt of plants (pat-aſb) is a ſubſtance much 
employed in bleaching : this may have taken its riſe from the fol- 
lowing obſervation : 

Take two parcels of any vegetable, and boil one in water in 
which a fixed alkali is diſſolved, and the other in water only, the 


water in which the alkali is, will be much higher coloured than 


the other; therefore, concluded they, the alkali aſſiſts greatly in 


ſeparating the impurities, or what elſe is neceſſary to be taken 
away, before the linen acquires its proper colour. 


We may doubt the inference here drawn, becauſe it will be 
found, upon trial, that add an equal quantity of the alkali to the 
other water, in which the vegetable only was boiled, even after 
the vegetable boiled in it is taken out of It, the water will almoſt 
inſtantaneouſly become nearly as high coloured as the water in 


which the alkali was originally diffolved, 
The high colour ſeems hence to be owing to the immediate 


effect of the alkali on the oil mixed with tte water: its ſharp 


points, perhaps, entering into, or uniting with the oil, deſtroy its 
tranſparency, and thereby render the water leſs pervious to the 
rays of light, or, in other words, high coloured. Soap is an in- 
ſtance of” the intimate union of this ſalt with oil, in which the 
very nature of the oil ſeems to be jolt, | 
There is in all vegetable bodies a native acid united with their 
oil, which, perhaps, tends to the long lafting of the ſubjeck. This 
acid muſt be deſtroyed by an alkali, which, entering 1n its place, 
deſtroys the tenacity of the oil. The too free uſe of it would 
hence ſeem hurtful ; and appears more probable from the condi- 


tion of, for inſtance, Flax or linen boiled in a ſtrong alkaline 
lye; for, when dried, they feel harſh and rough: to remedy 


which, it is found neceſſary in bleaching to ſteep the linen in 
mild oily ſubſtances, ſuch as milk, cow dung, &c. which again 


xeore a ſmooth ſurface. 


Soap is the next ſubſtance aſed, in the moſt conſiderable quan- 
tity, in bleaching. By the woolly appearance on the ſurface of 
linen boiled in a ſtrong ſolution of it, there may be reaſon to fear 
that the oil in the ſoap, uniting with the native oil of the Flax, 
may carry off ſome of the latter. 

Though the uſe of lime is forbid in bleaching, 1 ſuſpected that 
the hurt it had done might be owing to an injudicious ule of it. 
Thus, when uſed in ſubſtance, it acts as an infinite number of 
the ſmalleſt knive*, cutting the fibres of the Flax whenever an 
= & 2 external 
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external force preſſes them againſt each other : being of very mi- 
nute particles, it is not eaſily waſhed out of the linen, where con 
tinuing of a calcarious nature, the uſe of it is detected by lemon 
uice. 
; Next to theſe, the influence of the water, dews, and air, ſeems 
to be the moſt relied upon, Water and air ſeem to be more pe- 
culiarly favourable to bleaching in the latter end of the ſpring, 
and in the beginning of the ſummer, 55 

The reaſon of this may be, that the ſurface of the earth being 
locked up by the cold and froſt during the winter, the mineral va- 
pours are, as it were, impriſoned in its bowels; and thoſe va- 
pours, being ſet at liberty by the heat of the ſun, as the ſpring 


. advances, riſe into the air in abundance. 
The vegetable kingdom is at this ſeaſon full of thin acid 

Juices, part of which uncoudtedly tranſpire, together with the 
watery exhalations ben ſent out by them. Neither animals nor 
vegetables yet putrei'y in ſufficient quantity to afford volatile al- 
kali to counterbalance or neutralize theſe acid vapours, 
That this vague acid in the air contributes conſiderably to the 
bleaching of linen, ſeems probable, becaute bleaching is carried 
on with leſs ſucceſs in the autumn; when the great quantity of 
volatile alkali, arifing at that time from the almoſt infinite num 
ber of dead animals and putrid vegetables, ſoon reduces this acid 
to a neutral ſtate. I 
Led by ſuch reaſoning, I attempted to imitate nature, in the 
uſe of a mild acid. All the mineral acids, as prepared by art, 
ſeemed tco ſtrong. As I could not conveniently procure a choice 
of vegetable acids, I made uſe of tartar ; but as only a ſmall 
quantity of tartar remains diſſolved in water, unleſs it is rendered 
more ſoluble by the addition of a fixed alkali, I added to a ſo- 
luticn of it, in boiling water, ſome pot-aſh; but in ſo ſmall a 
quantity, as not to deſtroy its acid. 5 
In this ſolution I put ſome Flax, which I boiled in it next 
day; and, after waſhing the Flax, I put one half of it into the 
ſame kind of lye: it looked rather brighter, upon being im- 
merſcd therein. I put the other half into a ſolution of pot=aſh ; 
the water became immediately brown, 
After ſtanding in infuſion for two days, I boiled each in its 
own lye. When both were waſhed clean, the Flax boiled in the 
pot-aſh had not ſo foft a feel, nor the bright ſhining colour, that 
the other had, I then boiled each feparately in a ſtrong ſolution 
of ſoap. I repeated theſe operations four times; when the Flax, 
at firſt black and hard, became conſiderably whitened, and ex- 
tremely ſoft. It ſtood the heckle much better than I expected, 
and the tow was as ſoft and fine almoſt as cotton, though the 
fibres remained of a good length. 


My 
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My motive for uſing Flax, inſtead of linen, in this experi- 


ment, was, to try whether the Flax could be thus treated, and be 


afterwards dried, ſo as to bear the heckle ; for, if it could, many 
particles might be thus looſened from the Flax, which might 
otherwiſe have adhered even till it was ſpun and wove ; but 
which would afterwards be loſt in the bleaching, to the oreat 
weakening of the cloth, 

I obſerved a very little difference in the whiteneſs of the Flax, 
after being boiled in a ſoap lye. This made me ſuſpect, that 
ſcarce any "other advantage ariſes from the uſe of ſoap in bleach- 
ing, than carrying off what was partly ſeparated by the other 


yes. Thus, in common uſe, it readily carries off any fiith with 


which linen has been ſullied; but if the linen is put in wear be- 
fore it is ſufficiently bleached, its being often waſhed, even boiled 
in ſoap during wear, does not whitcn it nearly in proportion to 


the frequency of its being waſhed and boiled. The Flax had 


always a woollineſs on its ſurface, after being boiled in ſoap. 
That I might, with greater certainty, aſcertain the effects of 


pot-aſh, lime-water, and tartar, I divided a piece of unbleached 
linen into eight parts, weighed each exactly, numbered them, 
and kept a repiſter of cheir degrees of whiteneſs, and loſs of 


weight. I boiled each number conſtantly i in its own lye, infuſing 


it two or three days between each boiling i in the Iye, | in which it 
was afterwards boiled, 


After repeating theſe operations fix times on each number, 
they appeared as follows: 


No. I. In a ſolution of pot-aſh _ eremor-tartar, as men- 
tioned before, the linen had ſcarce loſt any of its weight, and 


vas conſiderably whitened. 
No. II. In the ſame ſolution, but between each boiling, the 


linen was waſhed, and boiled in a folution of ſoap. A great 


deal of rubbing, and expence in ſoap, was neceſſary to raiſe a 


lather, This number was rather whiter than the former, but not 


proportioned to the expence. It had loſt in the proportion of 


twenty grains in an ounce. 


No. III. In a ſolution of cremor-tartar in lime-water, ſo as to 


render it ſomewhat acid. This was nearly the ſame with num- 


ber I. rather whiter, and ſcarcely diminiſhed in weight. 


No. IV. In the lame ſolution, and treated as number II. and 
with like ſucceis. | 

No. V. In a ſolution of pot-aſh in water : this was whiter 
than any of the former, but had loſt in weight about fifty grains 
in an ounce, 

No. VI. In the ſame hs and treated as number Il. This 
was ſtill whiter, and loſt my grains, 


No. V II 0 
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No. VII. In lime-water : whiter than number V. and loſt 
forty grains in an ounce. 

No. VIII. In the ſame, and treated as number II. In other 
teſpects as number VI. | 
The four firſt numbers were confiderably contracted in length 
and breadth, and felt rather ſtronger and thicker than before. 
The four laft felt looſe, ſo that the threads might be drawn out 
with eaſe, When compared with the former numbers, they ap- 
| peared like the fame cloth quite worn out, yet the threads were 
not rotten, nor proportionably weaker. 

The loſs of ſubſtance in the four laſt numbers was chiefly i in 
the firſt, and partly in the ſecond boiling. —Does not this point 
out the importance of boiling the Flax in ſome proper lye, by 
which the particles, thus loſt, may be carried off before the Flax 
is ſpun ? The linen will be thereby rendered {ironger, more du- 
Fable, as well as more equal, and more pleaſing to the eye. 

The tow of the Flax which I boiled might be applied to much 
better purpoſes than tow uſually is; and the coarſer cloth into 
which it is now worked, might be made of hemp; which, n 
ſtronger, woung anſwer the purpoſe better. 

Lour's, Ce. 
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Toe PRINTER. 


1 


1 Here ſend you the earlieſt n of a remarkable Echo 
I which has lately been found out near the late Lodge in Rich- 

mond gardens. The manner of its diſcovery was whimſical 
enough. A great Perſonage, in one of his morning walks, hap- 
pening to ſneeze juſt as he came by this ſpot, the Echo reverbe- 
rated the word Eaſe. The a-propos of this anſwer cauſed him 
to have further experiments made, and Lord D 2h bein 
one of the Lords in waiting at that time, (who is remarkable for 
having the ſtrongeſt pair of lungs of any in the Court Calendar} 
was the perſon appointed for that purpoſe. — The following are 
therefore the queſtions and replications, which I ſubmit to pub- 
lic curioſity; 3 and am, 


Your humble Servant, 
An EVES DROPPER. 


9, What do you think I am, and what my poſt is? 
Echo. Poftiſs. 
What's the beſt way of cis by a place ? 
Echo. Buy a place. 


Which 
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Which is the road to modern glory : ? 


Echo. Go awry, 1 
What's become of public conſcience ? 
| Echo. Gone ſince. | 
| What's the religion at St. James's ? 
Echo, Famer 4. 
What's the bu/ineſs of the firſt Lord of the [reaſury ? 


Echo. Treaſure high. 
What” 8 the Jus divinum of a Crown ? 


Echo. 4 S 

What are thoſe Patriots that can ſo turn and wind? 
g Echo 7/7, ind. | 

What's the great ſecret of law? 
Echo. 4 Plow: 
What's the morality of a Theatre? 
Echo, At her. 
What's the chat of the day ? 

Echo. Day. 
Hark ! how the Laureat charms us with his a ! 


Echo. Liar. 
Who was the fatteſt man in St, Stephen's ? 


Echo. Stephen. 
Epiſcopari aol. 


. 5 Echo. O! li. 
God bleſs the K—g 


Echo. TV ilge 


— 


An excellent Water 4 taking out q Spots i in Claths, Stuffs, &c. 


Ak E two pounds of ſpring water, put in it a little pot- 
aſhes, about the quantity of a walnut, and a lemon cut in 

ſmall ſlices; mix this well together, and let it ſtand for twenty= 
four hours in the ſun ; then ſtrain it through a cloth, and put the 
clear liquid up for uſe. This water takes out all pots, whether 
pitch, greaſe, or oil, as well in hats, as cloths, ſtuffs, ſilk, cotton, 
and linen, immediately : but as ſoon as the ſpot is taken off, waſh. 

the place with water, and when dry you will ſee nothing. 


ll. a bt . 


Smart Repartees of a Britiſh Miniſter. 


"HEN Mr. M carried the news of Admiral Hawke's 

victory over Conflans to the King of P——, the King 

' ſaid to him, I think God Almighty is among the number of 

&« your allies,” Ves, replies Mr. M , «ye truſt he is, 
and he is the only ally we pay no /ub/:dy to,” * 
e 
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The King, on hearing of ſome murmurings of the Engliſh 
ſaying, if he was King of England but three days, he would 
make the people know what it was to have a King, Mr. M—— 
ſmartly replied, © I can't tell what your Majeſty might do in 
* three days; but I am perſuaded your Majeſty, with ſuch dif. 
** poſitions, would not continue King there three hours,” 


11 


An exceeding fine Cement to mend broken China or Glaſſes, 


ARI. IC K ſtamped in a ſtone mortar, the juice whereof, 
when applied to the pieces to be joined together, is the fineſt 
and ſtrongeſt cement for that purpoſe, and will leave little or no 
mark, if done with care. | 8 


Advice how to live long and happy. 
OST thou indulge a double view, 
A long, long life, and happy tao ? 

Perhaps a further boon you crave— 

To lie down eaſy in the grave? 

Know then, my dictates muſt prevail, 

Or ſurely each fond wh ſhall fail. — 
Come, then, is happineſs thy aim ? 

Let mental joys be all thy game. 
Repeat the ſearch, and mend your pace, 
The capture ſhall reward the chace. 

Let ev'ry minute, as it ſprings, 

Convey freſh knowledge on its wings ; 
Let ev'ry minute, as it flies, 
Record thee good as well as wiſe. = 
While ſuch purſuits your thoughts engage, 

In a few years you'll live an age. 

Who meaſures life by rolling years ? 
Fools meaſure by revolving tpheres.— 

Go thou, and fetch th' unerring rule, 

From virtue's, and from wiſdam's ſchool. 
Who well improves life's ſhorteſt day, 

Will ſcarce regret its ſetting ray ; 
Contented with his ſhare of light, 

Nor fear nor wiſh th' approach of night. 
And when diſeaſe aſſaults the heart, 

When fickneſs triumphs over art, 
Reflections on a life well paſt 
Shall prove a cordial to the laſt; 

This med'cine ſhall the ſoul ſuſtain, 

And ſoften, or ſuſpend her pain ; 

Shall break death's fell tyrannic pow'r, 

And calm the troubled dying hour, 


The 


meſtic animal, Deliver me / 
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The Cotonarrion OATH of Enctand. 
The Archbiſhop er Biſhop ſhall ſay, 


ILL you ſolemnly promiſe and ſwear to govern the peo- 

ple of this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto 
. according to the ſtatutes in Parliament agreed on, and 
the laws and cuſtoms of the ſame ? | 


— 


The King and Queen ſhall bay, 
I ſolemnly promiſe fo to do. 


Archbiſbop or Biſbap. 


Will you to your power cauſe law and jute | in mercy to 
be executed in all your judgements ? 


King and Queen. 
I will. 
Archbiſhop or Biſhop. 


Will you, to the utmoſt of your power, maintain the laws of 


God, the true profeſſion of the Goſpel, and the Proteſtant re- 


formed religion eſtabliſhed by law ? And will you preſerve unto 
the Biſhops and Clergy of this Realm, and to the churches com- 
mitted to their charge, all ſuch rights and privileges as by law do 


- or ſhall appertain unto them, or any of them ? 


King and Queen. 
All this I promiſe to do. | 
4 nd then, laying their right hands upon the Holy Goſpels, 


| they further ſay, 
The things which I have here before promiſed, I will perform 


and keep. So help me God. 
[Each of them hiffng the book.] 


— 


The Lapy's Form of Prayer fer a Hus Band, 
ROM a profane libertine, from one affectedly pious, from a 

| profuſe almoner, from an uncharitable wretch, from an in- 
judicious zealot, Deliver me 


From one of a ſtarched gravity, or of ridiculous levity; ; from 
an ambitious Stateſman ; from a reſtleſs projector ; : from one 


that loves any thing beſides me, but what is very juſt and ho- 


nourable,—Detver me 
From an extaſted poet; from a modern wit; from a baſe 


coward, a raſh fool, and a pauper, — Deliver me 


From a Venus darling ; ; from a Bacchus proſelyte; from a da- 
But— 
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Give me one whoſe love has more of judgement than paſſion 3 


who is maſter of himſelf, or at leaſt an indefatigable ſcholar in 


ſuch a ſtudy ; who has an equal flame, a parallel inclination, a 
temper and ſoul ſo like mine, that, as two tallies, we may appear 
more perfect by union. 
| Give me one of as genteel an education, as a little expence of 
time will permit, with an indifferent fortune, rather independent 


of the ſervile fate of palaces; and yet one whoſe retirement is 
not ſo much from the public as into himſelf ; one (if poſſible) 


above flattery and affronts ; and yet as careful in preventing the 
injury, as able to repair it; one, the beauty of whoſe mind ex- 


cceds that of his face, yet not deformed ſo as to be diſtinguiſhable 


from others, even unto ridicule. 


| Give me one that has learned to live much in alittle time; one 


that is no great familiar in converſe with the world, nor no little 


one with himſelf; one (if two ſuch happineſſes may be granted 


at one time to our fex) who, with theſe uncommon endowments 
of mind, may naturally have a ſweet, mild, eaſy diſpoſition ; or 
at leaſt one, who, by his practice and frequent habit, has made 


. 


himſelf ſo before he is made mine; but, as the maſter- perfection, 


and chiefeſt draught, let him be truly virtuous. 


The Vanity and Ambition of the Humax Minp, elegantly expoſed 
in the Stery of ſome Inſects, the Extent of whoſe Age was but 4 
fingle Day. 


ED Olorno. in the firſt book of his Tuſculan queſtions, ſhews 


ingeniouſly the falſity of the judgements we form con- 
cerning the duration of human life, compared with eternity: 
to give the more force to his reaſoning, he quotes a paſlage from 
the natural hiſtory of Ariſtotle, touching a kind of inſects, that 
are common upon the banks of Hypanis, (a river of Scythia, at 
preſent called the Bog,) who never live beyond the day on which 
they are born. 5 . = 1 
Ariſtotle (ſays he) tells us, that there are ſmall animals upon 
the river Hypanis, which live but a day, He that dies at Eight in 
the morning, dies in his youth: he that dies at Five in the eve- 


ning, dies in decrepid old age. Who among us does not Iavgh 


to ſee the happineſs or miſery of this moment of exiſtence brought 


into conſideration ? The ſhorteſt and longeſt life among us, if 


we compare it with eternity, or only with the duration of moun- 


tains, ſtars, trees, or even of ſome animals, is not leſs ridiculoas, 


To purſae the idea of this elegant writer, let us ſuppoſe that 
one of the moſt robuſt of theſe Hypanians was, according to his 


at 


own notions, as antient as time itſclf ; that he had begun to exiſt 


Land 


— 


— = 
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at break of day, and by the extraordinary force of his conſtitution 


had been able to ſupport the fatigues of an active life, through 
the infinite number of ſeconds in ten or twelve hours, During 
ſuch a long courſe of exiſtence, by experience, and reflection on all 
he had ſeen, he muſt have acquired very ſublime wiſdom. He 
looks upon his fellow creatures, who died about noon, as happily 
delivered from the great number of inconveniences; to which old 
age is ſubject. He has aſtoniſhing traditions to relate to his grand- 
children, concerning facts that were prior to all the memorials of 
their nation. The young ſwarm, compoſed of beings, who may 


have already lived a full hour, approach, with reſpect, this vene- 


rable fire, and hear his inſtructive diſcourſes with admiration, 
Every thing that he relates to them will appear a prodigy to that 


generation, whoſe life is ſo ſhort. The ſpace of a day will ſeem 
| the entire duration of time; and day-break, in their chronology, 
will be called the great zra of the creation, 


Let us now ſuppoſe this venerable inſet, this N eftor of the 


FHypanis, alittle before his death, and about the hour of ſun-ſet, 


to aſſemble all his deſcendents, friends and acquaintance, to impart 
to them, at dying, his laſt thoughts, and give them his laſt ad- 


vice. They repair from all parts under the vaſt ſhelter of a muſh- 
room, and the departing ſage addreſſes himſelf to them in the fol- 


_— —— 


Friends and Countrymen, | - 
I perceive that the longeſt life muſt have an end. The run of 
mine is arrived, and I do not regret my fate, ſince my age was be- 


come a burden to me, and to me there was no longer any thing 
new under the ſun. The revolutions and calamities that have de- 
ſolated my country, the great number of particular accidents to 


which we are all ſubject, the infirmities that afflict our race, and 
the misfortunes that have happened to me in my own family ; all 
that I have ſeen in the courſe of a long life, has but too well 


taught me this great truth, that no happineſs, placed in things 


which do not depend on us, can be ſecure or durable, The un- 
certainty of life is great; one whole generation periſhed by a 
ſharp wind; a multitude of our heedleſs youth were ſwept off 
into the waters by an unexpected freſh gale ; what terrible de- 
luge have I ſeen happen by a ſudden ſhower ! Our moſt ſolid co- 


verings are not proof againſt a ſtorm of hail ; a dark cloud makes 


the moſt courageous hearts to tremble. [I lived in the firſt ages, 
and converſed with inſects of a taller ſtature, a ſtronger conſtitu- 
tion, and | may add, of more profound wiſdom, than any of thoſe 
in the preſent generation. I beſeech you to give credit to my laſt 
words, when I aſſure you, that ihe ſame ſun, which now appears 
beyond the water, and ſeems to be not far diſtant from the earth, 
I have formerly ſeen in the middle of Heaven, darting down his 
ER Yen TY rays 


leave behind me, will have the ſame ſatis faction in this 
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rays directly upon us. The earth was much more enlightened in 
thoſe paft ages, the air much warmer, and your anceſtors were 
more ſober and more virtuous. Fhough my ſenſes are impaired, 
my memory is not, and I can aſſure you, that glorious being has 
motion, I ſaw his firſt riſing on the ſummit of that mountain, 
and I began my life about the ſame time that he began his im- 
menſe career. For a great many ages he advanced along the 
Heavens with a prodigious heat, and a brightneſs, of which you 
can have no idea, a brightneſs that would certainly have been to 
you inſupportable. But now by his decline, and a ſenſible dimi- 
nution of his vigour, I foreſee that all nature will ſoon be at an 
end, and that the world will be buried in darkneſs in leſs than 
100 minutes. 

Alas! my friends, how did I formerly flatter myſelf with the 
deceitful hope of living for ever upon this earth! How magni- 
ficent were the cells which I dug for my habitation ! What con- 


fidence did I not put in the firmneſs of my members, the ſprings 


of my joints, and the ſtrength of my wings! But I have lived 
long enough for nature and for glory; none of thoſe, whom 1 


age of 
darkneſs and decay, which I ſee is already begun. 58 


* 
— ——_—— 


Extradis from the Country JusTice, A Poem. By one f bis 
Majefly's Fuflices of the Peace for the County of Somerſet. 


HE Author of this piece has, among other particulars, de- 
ſcribed the appointment of the office, and its purpoſes ; the 
character of a Country Juſtice; the general motives for lenity ; 
and an apology for vagrants, as follows: . 


The Appointment, and its Purpoſes, 


THE facial laws from inſult to protect, 
To cheriſh peace, to cultivate reſpect ; 

The rich from wanton cruelty reſtrain, 
To ſmooth the bed of penury and pain; 

The hapleſs vagrant to his reſt reſtore, 

The mazeof fraud, the haunts of theft explore; 
The thoughtleſs maiden, when ſubdu'd by art, 
To aid, and bring her rover to her heart; 
Wild riot's voice with dignity to quell, 
Forbid unpeaceful paſſions to rebel, 
Wreſt from revenge the meditated harm; 

For this fair Juſtice rais'd her ſacred arm; 
For this the rural Magiſtrate, of yore, 

Thy honours, Edward, to his manſion bore. 


4 Clara 
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Character of a Country Juſtice. 


Thro' theſe fair vallies, ſtranger, haſt thou ſtray'd, 
By any chance, to viſit Harewood's ſhade, 
And ſeen with honeſt, antiquated air, 
In the plain hall the Magiſtratial chair? 
There Herbert ſat—The love of human kind, 


Pure light of truth, and temperance of mind, 


In the free eye the featur'd ſoul diſplay'd, 
Honour's ſtrong beam, and Mercy's melting ſhade ; 
Juſtice, that, in the rigid paths of law, 

Would till ſome drops from Pity's fountain draw, 


Bend o'er her urn with many a gen'rous fear, 


Ere his firm ſeal ſhould force one Orphan's tear; 
Fair Equity, and Reaſon ſcorning art, 

And all the ſober virtues of the heart,— — 
Theſe ſat with Herbert, theſe ſhall beſt ayail, 


Where ſtatutes order, or where ſtatutes fail. 


General Motives for Lenity. 

Be this, ye rural Magiſtrates, your plan: 
Firm be your Juſtice, but be friends to man, 
He whom the mighty maſter of this ball, 
We fondly deem, or farcically call, 

To own the Patriarch's truth however loth, 
Hold but a manſion craſb d before the moth. 
_ Frail in his genius, in his heart, too, frail, 
Born but to err, and erring to bewail, 


Shalt thou his faults with eye ſevere explore, 
And give to life one human weakneſs more? 


Still mark if vice or nature prompt the deed; 
Still mark the ſtrong temptation and the need: 
On preſſing want, ot famine's powerful call, 


At leaſt more lenient let thy juſtice fall. 


Abology for Vagrants. 


For him, who, loſt to every hope of life, 
Has long with fortune held unequal ſtrife, 
Known to no human love, no human care, 
The friendleſs, homeleſs object of deſpair ; 

For the poor vagrant feel, while he complains, 
Nor from ſad freedom ſend to ſadder chains, 
Alike, if folly or misfortune brought 
'Thole laſt of woes his evil days have wrought ; 
Believe with ſocial mercy and with me, 
Folly's misfortune in the firſt degree. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps on ſome inhoſpitable ſhore 

The houſcleſs wretch a widow'd parent bore z 
Who then no more by golden proſpects led, 

Of the poor Indian begg'd alcafy bed. 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden's plain, 

Perhaps that parent mourn'd her Soldier ſlain ; 

Bent o'er her babe, her eye diſſolv'd in dew, 

The big drops mingling with the milk hedrew, 
Gave the ſad preſage of his future years, 

The child of miſery, baptiz'd in tears ! 


Anſwer, by a Youth of Mr. May's School, Gittiſham, to Jeſſe 
Hoſegood's Queſtion, inſerted July 2.3. 


THE ſumgivenis C 229. 138. 4d. 229, 666 5 5-ꝙths, 23, 53 

4 3-7ths, = 4, 42857 3 4 I-gth, = 4,1; and 32-368, 
== 3,6. Then Nell took up 3,6, as oftenas Anne takes up 4,1; 
then as often as Moll takes up 5, 5, Anne takes up 4,428571. 
Then as 4,1 is to 3,6, ſais 4,428571, to 3, 949809 that Nell 


| muſt take up. h 
Hence I find Moll takes — 5.555555 
Anne — — 4.428571 
„„ 3.949809 


What they all took up, „ 13.933935 


| - Then, per Rule of Three, 
As 13-933935 isto £229.6, ſo is 5.555553 to Ct. 1 18. 4d. 3-f. | 
that Moll took. —As 13.933935. Is to £,229.6, ſo is 4.428 57 1 to 
£72. 198. 10d. 3-f. that Anne took. —As 13.93 3035 is to { 229.6. 


Ss 


10 is 3.949809, to £65. 28. halfpenny that Nell took. 


7&0 F: 
Moll's ſhare, — — 91 11 4 37f. 
Anne's ſnare, : —ͤ— — 72 19 10 3-f. 
Nells ſhare, — 6s 2 oO hf. 

Proof, — — 229 13 4 0 


Anſwers, by R. B. of Antony, to the tue Enigmas inſerted 
= | Fuly 23. Ep 
To the firſt Enigma. 


T1 SAT myſelf down, and by help of a taper, 
Read o'er your Enigma, and found it was PAPER. 


To 
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To the ſecond Enigma. 


BY your harmonic lines, I am greatly inclin'd 
T'S think you'd the Globe of the EARTH in your mind. 


On 
— 


4. EN 1G MA, b J. G. of Den-Prior. 


M* proper title I forſake, 
And often that of others take ; 


Sometimes a Lord in ſtately pride, 
With lofty majeſty I ftride. 
Sometimes I fleet aloft in air, 
And oftentimes quite diſappear ; 
Sometimes with ſprightly nymphs and ſwains 
I trip it over the flow'ry plains. 
In various ſhapes I'm known to be, 
And ſome do often ſtart at me. 


„ — 


An E NI 6 M A, by L. if Yetminfler, 


ENEATH a ſhade, with myrtle wild o'er-grown, 
W here grew ſweet flow'rs, by ſporti ve zephrys blown, 
My form was wrought. *Twas in that happy iſle 
| Where rich Pomona worea laſting ſmile ; 

Where limpid ftreams in pleaſing murmurs roll'd, 
Whoſe flowing waves enrich'd the meads of gold. 
Crown'd with content, I paſt my youthful hours 

Midſt ſhady groves, and odoriferous flow'rs ; 

Not ev'n Pandora wore a Jovelier form, 

Whom Jove with all his richeſt gifts adorn'd ; 

Or Venus, when freſh from the briny flood, 

She on the pearly car effulgent ſtood, | 

And ſmil'd to ſce the Tritons, with loud ſound 

Of coral, ſhake the wat'ry world around ; 

And each ccerulean ſiſter of the main, 

Attend her joyous o'er the liquid plain, 

To ſeek the Idalian bow'r ; or the bright dawn, 

That wakes in zephyrs arms the bluſhing morn 3 

Smiles on the meadows, and the pearly dews, 

And trightens ſubjects for the rural muſe, 

But oh ! on what uncertain hidden ftrings 

Depends th' inconſtant fate of human things! By 

| oon 


| 

+ | 
1 

” 
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Soon dire ambition led my ſoul aſtray, 


Far from its natal walk, th' ztherial way, 
Through every ſcene of miſety and woe, 


. Inſpir'd by me, mankind undaunted go. 


In Neptune's empire, where the billows roll, 

I cheer th' adventerous ſailor's longing ſoul. 

As the bright ſun, fix'd in his central throne, 
Attracts the planets, and commands alone; 
So, bleſt by Heaven, with form divinely bright, 
I claim o'er all mankind a fov'reign right. 

I've with a glance made Empires fall or riſe ; 
And fate depended on my magic eyes 

Kings at my ſhrine obedient bow the knee, 
And light th' Imperial diadem for me. 

"I was I that caus'd Alcmena's ſon to bleed, 
Amyntor tun'd for me his oaten reed; 

For me th Aſcrean bard firſt learnt to ſing, 
And Ovid's fingers touch'd the ſpeaking firing ; 
Greece did for me proud Ilion's tow'rs o'erthrow, 


And Orpheus explor'd the ſhades below, 


Time (my great foe) declares me not unfit 
For the high arts, and myfteries of wit— 


To form the manners, and improve the heart, 
I various truths in this fam'd work impart: 


Where oft my gentle elocution flows, 
Soft as the flakes of heav'n deſcending ſnows ! 
Tho' fain would baſe inviduous man deny 
The ſearch of truth to my diſcerning eye. 
*Tis ſaid I've been in thoſe bleſt realms above, 
Where all is virtue, harmony, and love ; 

With the bright ſun was cloth'd, and on my head 
A crown of twelve refulgent ftars was laid; 
Beneath my feet, the ſilver queen of night 


| Majeſtic roll'd her limpid orb of light. 
Tho? now on earth I live, I can impart 
| Harſh pain, or pleaſing rapture to the heart; 


And (what perhaps a contradiction ſeems) | 
Blend and unite in one thoſe two extremes, 

*Tis mine to ſooth diſtreſs, with wond'rous ſkill, 
And mould th' obedient paſſions to my will, 


Wich pity's ſoft aſſuaſive charm to cheer 


The drooping heart, and dry affliction's tear: 


To follow virtue with an ardent zeal, 


And heal the wound no other hand can heal. 
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The Duty and Benefit of giving a GO0D EXAMPLE fo the World. 


5 LEYLXKMONG the moral duties, there are two which 


Ya have at all times been aliowed a ſuperiority ; thoſe 
” A MM which we owe to God, and to our country. The 
N Ys cuſtom of the world, which has univerſally placed 
u. them in this order, acknowledges i in that diſpoſition 
the firſt to be the greater. How ſtrange ! that while not an age 
or nation, not the remoteſt time, or the rudett country, but has 
offered inſtances, as well among private perſons, as in bodies of 
men, who have been eminent in the latter, while humanity and 
conſcious honour only pleaded for it; that the combined prin- 
ciples of honour, of humanity, and intereſt, have ſtood forth in 
favour of the other in vain ; and that fo few champions in its 
| cauſe have been, and are produced! 

The glory cannot be leſs, in reconciling our fellow-creature to 

| his offended God, than in delivering him from his enraged adver- 
ſary: the advantage | is much greater in reſtoring the virtue of a 
nation, than in extending its conqueſts. Numa deſerved more of 
Rome by his piety, than Cæſar by his victories : the one eſtab- 
liſhed what the other deſtroyed ; while the ſacrifice made to the 
firſt was of their vices, that to the laſt was of their liberty, 

Full of the ideas of aggrandizing, our ſuperiors ſcem to have 
little thought of improving their country. Good policy would 
dictate otherwiſe ; but till they, whoſe mouths it would moſt be- 
come, ſhall deign to ſpeak, and ſhall ſpeak boldly in its favour, 
none will be heard. It is not only the Jews, in whoſe ſtory we 
trace their proſperity encreaſing with their religion, their misfor- 
tunes treading upon the heels of their impiety: let us examine 
the riſe and period of every other Monarchy of the known 
world, and we ſhall find its advances and decline, if not as ma- 
nifeſtly, yet as certainly, connected with its veneratian or its diſ- 
regard to this ſuperior duty. 
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IF it be in vain to expect this benefit from the example, the 
influence, and the authority of thoſe, who, finding themſelves 
above the laws of man, ſuppoſe that they may alſo trample upon 


the laws of God, let us procure it for ourſelves. If thoſe whom 


the rewarcs of an unexpected virtue, whom the price of duty, 

too extravagent tor ſervice, lulls in the engaging down of indo- 
lence, decline to excrt themſelves in our behalf, let us ſupply 
their place to one another, The road to piety is plain: the 
paths of duty, though incumbered with a thouſand obſtacles to 
thoſe who only view them at a diſtance, though ſpread with thorns 
to the averſe eyes which will not view them fairly, are ſmooth 
and open to the feet that tread them, Why ſhould a benefit of 
this ineftimable price be reſerved for a few? Or what is there to 
prevent thoſe who taſte it, from inviting others to the banquet ? 
There is an obſtacle, and a powerful one; for there is cuſtom 


againſt it. Though it be no ſhame to boaſt of our vices, it is 


become unfaſhionable but to acknowledge our virtues, He who 
would draw his ſword, and think it an honour in ſupport of his 


adultery, would bluſh to confeſs that he had read to his ſiſter a 


lecture upon chaſtity : and the man of ſpirit, who would think 


| It an exploit of gallantry and fire, to have diſturbed a congrega- 


tion at their devotions, would be out of countenance to acknow- 
kdge that he had ever been otherwiſe ſeen among them, except 
on one occaſion.— It is to this more than diſregard, to this ſcan- 


dal in which religion is held, that we owe among thoſe who are 


called the Great, what they call honourable prophaneneſs, ho- 
nourable leydneſs, honourable theft, and honourable butchery : 
and while to this principle, among thoſe who ſhould be examples 


of another kind, we owe impiety and deluſion, the arts of play, 


and the ſcience of the ſword, theic example produces in the lower 
claſs the imitative virtucs of blaſphemy and rape, of robbery and 


| There has not been an age in which the vices either of the 


greater, or of the leſſer world, have been at ſo exorbitant a pitch! 
There has not been a period where religion was ſo diſregarded ! 


What is the blindneſs that prevents our ſeeing the one as the 
offspring of the other ? It were perhaps too much to expect from 
thoſe, who cannot be in bed *till morning, that they ſhould be 


up for the ſervice even of the afternoon ; but what their example 
cannot be had to authoriſe, their power might exact: and, to ſet 
at no price in their full thoughts the happineſs of one half their 


fellow-creatures, and the ſecurity of the other, it may be urged 
at leaſt, as a motive of ſome importance, that this would prevent 
the violence of which themſelves may poſſibly at ſome time be- 
come the object. 


But, 
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But, be a ſcheme of this kind as chimerical as it may, there 
are ſtill in our own power the immediate and infallible means of 
arriving at the ſame end. We are ſufficiently informed of the 
force of cuſtom to eſtabliſh any ſyſtem of life among the genera- 
| lity of mankind : it will therefore be of the fame power to con- 
/ firm a good, as to authoriſe a bad one, Though its barriers are 
ſtrong, yet they are not impregnable ; the fortreſs may be de- 

ſtroyed: and though there be difficulty in making the breach, 

q perſeverance will effect it, and we ſhall know none afterwards. 

: It is not a matter of choice, whether we will or will not aſſiſt 
ſo far as is in our power (and much is in every man's) in the re- 
forming the manners of the age: our obedtence to the laws of 
God is as much concerned in it, as our immediate intereſts in the 
world ; and while, by the neglect, we only hazard our lives and 
fortunes, we ſacrifice our duty. What it were impoſſible for one 
man to effect, becomes eaſy when attempted by a number. The 
work ſuperior to all human efforts, when thrown on a ſingle arm, 
1s eaſy when divided among multitudes : and while in this pecu- 
liar inſtance each does but the work of one, he has the advantage 
from the labours of a th uſand. IR | 

It is not to be conceived what would be the immediate effect 
to the community, of baniſh. g that prophaneneſs which is at 
preſent fo univertal among the lower ranks : it is not to be ima- 
gined what influence a reverence for religion (and it would eafily 
be implanted in their minds) would have upon their lives and 

manners; nor do we reflect how much tnis is in the hands of 

every individual within the circle of his own dependants, If 

each would but attempt his part, the whole would be ſoon ac- 
compliſhed ; and the generous mind would have the elevated 
pleaſure of knowing that more than himſe!t, more than the pre- 
ſent race of mankind, were intereſted in his ſucceſſes; that the 
happineſs he was procuring to this generation, he was alſo perpe- 


tuating to poſterity. 
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A very SINGULAR ACCOUNT of 4 SLEEP- WALKER. 
[From the JouRXAL ExcycLorevique.] 


OHN BAPTISTE NEGRET TI, of Vicenz:, a domeſtic 
of the Marquis Louis Sale, was a man of a brown com- 
plexion, of a very dry, hot conſtitution, by nature choleric, and 
by cuttom a drunkard. From the age of eleven he became ſub- 
ject to fleep-waiking ; but he was never ſeized with th:(e fits, 

except in the month of March, and at the fartheſt they left him 
by the middle of April, | Ro 
| 4 A2 Mdeſſ. 
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Meſſ. Reghelini and Pigatti took a particular pleaſure in ob- 
ſerving him, while in this condition; and it is to the latter of 
theſe gentlemen, whoſe probity is beyond the reach of ſlander, that 
we are now indebted for the following circumſtantial detail: 

In the month of March, 1745, towards the evening, Negretti 
having ſat down upon a chair in an anti chamber, fell aſleep, and 
| paſſed a quarter of an hour like any other man in the ſame fitua- 


tion. He then ſtretched himſelf for ſome time, and afterwards 


remained motionleſs, as if he wanted to pay attention to ſome- 


thing. At length he aroſe, walked acroſs the apartment, took a 


tobacco-box out of. his pocket, and ſeemed defirous to have ſome 
tobacco: but finding he had hardly any left, he aſſumed a look 


of diſappointment ; and advancing to the chair which a certain 


rſon was wont to occupy, he called him by his name, and 
aſked him for ſome tobacco: the other accordingly preſented him 
his box open ; and Negretti having taken his quid, put himſelf 
in an attitude of liſtening: when, imagining he heard himſelf 
called, he ran with a wax taper to a place where there uſuall 
ſtood a burning candle. Thinking he had lighted his taper, he 
crofſed the hall with it, went gently down ſtairs, ſtopping and 
turning about from time to time, as if he had been conductin 


along a viſitor : on reaching the outward door, he placed himſelf 


on one fide of it, ſaluted the company he imagined he was uſher- 


ing out, and bowed as each of them ſeemed to paſs him. This 


ceremony over, he returned up ſtairs very quick, extinguiſhed his 


taper, and went to put it back in the place he had found it. This 
ſcene he repeated three times the ſame evening. Having left the 


anti-chamber, he went into the dining-room, ſearched in his 
pocket tor the key of the beaufet, and not finding it he called b 

name for the ſervant whoſe duty it was to deliver that key to him 
every night before he went to bed. On receiving it, he opened 


the beautet, took a filver waiter or ſalver out of it, on which he 


put tour glaſs decanters, and went to the kitchen, in order, no 


doubt, to fill them with water, He came back with them empty, 
however; and when he had reached the middle of the ftair-caſe, 


he put what he had in his hands upon a kind of poſt or pillar, 


aſcen cd the remaining ſteps, and knocked at a door: as it was 


not opened to him, he returned down ftairs, went in ſearch of 
the valet de chambre, aſced him ſome queſtions, turned upon his 
heel, and running precipitately up the ſtair-caſe, he touched the 
ſalver with his elbow, and broke the decanters. He again knocked 
at the door, but to no purpoſe ; and, on his return down ſtairs 
he took the ſalver with him, which having carried into the dining. 
room, he placed upon a little table. Thence he went to the 


kitchen, took a pitcher, carried it to the pump, where he filled it 


with water, and then to the kitchen again, He returned to the 
| | | | ſalver, | 
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ſalver, and miſſing the decanters, he was diſpleaſed, and ſaid th 
certainly ought to be there, as he had placed them himſelf ; and 
enquired of the other ſervants if they had taken them away. Af- 
ter a long ſearch he opened the beaufet again, took out two other 
decanters, rinſed them, poured water into them, and put them on 
the ſalver. He then carried the whole into the anti chamber, to 
the very door of the dining room, where the valet de chambre 
was wont to receive them from his hands. They accordingly 
took the ſalver and decanters from him, and a little while after re- 
turned them. On this he went to the kitchen, wiped ſome 
plates with a cloth, held them to the fire as if he had wanted to 
dry them, and in like manner cleaned the other plates. Theſe 
preparations completed, he returned to the beaufet, put the cloth 
and napkins into a ſmall baſket, and went, loaded with all theſe 
things, directly to a table where there uſed to be a lighted candle. 
Having, by the light of this candle, ſeemed to ſearch for a knife 
and fork, he carried back the baſket, and ſhut the beaufet ; and 
having thereafter carried into the anti-chamber every thing he 
had taken out of the beaufet, and placed it upon a chair, he took 
around table, at which the Marchioneſs, his Lady, uſed to eat, 


and covered it with great neatneſs. Beſide it was another table 


of the ſame form: this he ſometimes touched by miſtake, but he 
always returned to that he wanted to cover. Now that his buſi- 
neſs was finiſhed, he waiked about, blowed his noſe, took out his 
tobacco-box again, but withdrew his fingers from it, without of- 
fering to take any tobacco, as if he recolleCted, at the diftance of 
at leaſt two hours, that there was none in it; yet, though he 
could not procure a quid, he found a few grains to throw upon 
bis hand. Here concluded the firſt ſcene. The people about 
him threw ſome water upon his face, and he awaked. 1 
The next day, while Negretti was yet awake, the Marquis re- 
ceived company in his chamber; a circumitance which rarel 
happened. As the viſitors increaſed, ſo increaſed the demand 
for chairs. Negretti having in the interim fallen aſleep, he roſe 
up, after a very ſhort nap ; and, after blowing his noſe, paid his 
reſpects to his tobacco box, and hurried away in ſearch of chairs. 
What is the moſt remarkable is, that while he held one chair in 
both hands, he came to a door which was ſhut ; when, inſtead of 
| knocking at it, he let go one hand from the chair, opened the 
door, took up the chair as before, and carried it to the very place 
it ought to have been in. This done, he went to the beautet, 
ſearched for the key of it, and ſeemed to be vexed that he could 
not find it: he took a candle, and examined every corner of the 
apartment, and every ſtep of the ſtair-caſe, walking about with 
great quickneſs, and gioping witn his hands, in the hopes of 
finding che loſt key ; the valet de chambre flid it into his pocket, 
: | | | | | and 
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and Negretti ſoon after putting his hand there by accident, found 


the key Enraged at his folly, he then opened the beaufet, when, 


after taking cut a napkin, a plate, and two rolls, he ſhut it again, 
and went to he kitchen: there he dr:{[-d a ſallad, producing from 
a cloſet every thing neceſſa y for that purpoſe ; and, when he 
had done, he fat himſelf down in order to eat it. This diſh they 


preſently took from him, and in the place of it gave him one of 


cabbage. highly ſeaſoned, He continued to eat; and to cabbage 
they ſubſtituted a cake, which he ſwallowed in the ſame manner, 
without appearing to know any difference; a circumſtance which 
proves that he had not reliſhed the ſallad by the organs of the 


taſte, but that the ſoul alone enjoyed this ſenſation without the 


intervention of the body. While he eat, he ncw and then liſtened, 
thinking he was called; and once he perſuaded himſelf that he 


actually was ſo. Accordingiy he went down in great haſte to the 


hall, and finding he was not wanted, he ſtepped into the anti- 


chamber, and aſked the ſervants if he had not been wanted? Ra- 


ther pecviſh at being diſturbed, he returned to his ſupper in the 
kitchen, which, after having finiſhed, he ſaid, in an half whiſ- 
per, that he ſhould be glad to go to the next public. houſe, in or- 
der to have a draught, if he had any money; and he examined 
his pockets to no purpoſe : at length he roſe from his ſeat, ſaying, 

| he would go, however; that he would pay next day, and they 
would not cruple to truſt him. With great alacrity he ran to 


the public houſe, which was at the diſtance of two gun ſhot from 


the houſe : he knocked at the door, without trying whether it 
was open, as if he had known that at ſo late an hour it neceſſa- 
rily muſt be ſhut; and, on gaining admiſſion, he called for half 
a pint of wine, inſtead 'of which the landlord gave him the ſame 
quantity of water: this he drank up, inſenſible of the difference, 
and at his departure ſaid he would pay for it on the morrow, 
With all haſte he returned homeward, and, on entering the anti- 
chamber, he aſked the ſervants if his alder had not wanted him? 
He then appeared in high ſpirits, ſaid he had been out to drink, 
and was the better for it. On this they penned his eyes with 
their fingers, and he awoke, 


The third ſcene.— One F riday evening he recollected in his 


fleep that the family tutor had ſaid to him, if he was ſeized with 


his ſomnambulency that night, and would bring him a baſon of 


ſoup, he would give him ſome drink money. On this he aroſe 
while fait aſleep, and faid aloud that he would plan a trick for 
the tutor. He accordingly went down to the kitchen, and re- 
' Pairing thence to the tutor's chamber, as directed, he reminded 
him of his promiſe. The tutor gave him a ſmall piece of mo- 


ney ; on which Negretti, taking the valet de chambre by the 


arm, carried him along with him to the publie houſe, and, as he 
drank, 
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q rank, related to him in a very circumftantial manner how he had 
duped tne tutor, whoſe money he imagined he had reccived while 
awake. He laughed heartily, drank repeatedly to the tutor's 
heaith, and returned all life and ſpirits to the houte. 
Once, while Negretti was in this ſtate of ſomnambulency, a 
perion took it in his head to hit him on the leg with a Rick : ima- 
gining it to be a dog, he grumbled ; and as the perſon continued 


to ſtrike him, he went in ſearch of a ſwitch, and purſued the ſup- 


poſed dog, brandiſhing it about him with all his might: at length 
he fell in a rage; and, in deſpair of finding him, poured forth a 


load of abuſe upon the cur. He produced a morſel of bread from 
his pocket, called the dog by his name, and kept the {witch con- 
cealed, They threw a muff to him, which he took for the dog, 


and upon it he diſcharged his fury, 


M. Pigatti, in the courſe of his repeated obſerver) ons upon 


Negretti, remarked, that every night he did ſomething new. He 
likewiſe obſerved, that while his ht laſted he enjoyed neither the 


ſenſe of ſeeing, nor of hearing, nor of ſmelling, nor of taſting. 


We have ſcen that he would eat victuals of different forts withe 
out perceiving the change, He heard no noiſe, however great; 


he perceived not a candle, though it was held near enough to 
ſcorch his eye-lids ; he felt not a feather, though they violently T 
_ tickled his noſe with it. As for the touch, he ſometimes had it 

_ tolerably acute, and ſometimes exceedingly blen. | 
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De MITRED MINUET: A Vis1ox. 


; T HE univerſal indignation, which ſeems to prevail through 


theſe kingdoms, at the ſanction given to Popery in the a- 
mous act for the government of the province of Quebec, could 


not eſcape my feelings, which are in ceners! viz:lant and nice fer 


the welfare of mankind, and the good "of this Sy 


I felt all the pains of thoſe martyrs, who had been grilled in 


Smithfield, to graiify the bloody diſpofitions of the Papiſts in 
Mary's reign : nay, I ſhuddered to think that the horrors and 
evils of thoſe enſanguined times were now making large ſtrides 


towards us. Thus agitated for the religion and laws of my 
country, 1 dropped into a pro ound | ep, 


Mc-chought I was in nigh favour with one of the Pages who, 
though inſignificant in his office, and wifling in his intcll dts, was 
at times thought worthy to be the companion of his K—, wia 
honoured him with his conv, and cven condeſcended to en- 


quire of him the very occu:rcnces of private families, which he 


would relate for his 1nquituye amuſement, 
This 
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This trifling non-entity of the ſtairs of the Court, to ſhew his 
familiarity and importance, (for theſe weak wretches always ex- 
poſe their maſters to prove their own conſequence) carried me 
through all the apartments. In one room I ſaw parties of qua- 
grille, conſiſting of the Q——, Lady H—i—fſr, Madam Sel- 


ling argain, the Prince of St—tz, the D—ſfs of Ar, Ly 
C—tte F—h, &c. who, I learnt, was juſt come from preſiding 


over the education of the Royal Children. I was aſtoniſhed to 
find that L—d H———, MV, , &c, were but as no- 
minal preceptors, and that the education was left to four cele- 


brated Ladies of mon/freus great parts, viz. Lady Ch—tte F—nch, 


Mrs. C th, Mademoiſclle K—me, and Miſs Pi—a, I had 
no objections to the French Lady for the French language ; but 
was confounded to find that Miſs Pl—ta, a foreigner, was de- 
puted to teach Engliſh to the ſucceeding Monarch of England. 

I ſhook my aged head, and foilowed the fairy page. The next 
room was filled with ſome Officers of State in council, debating on 


the effects of the Quebec bill. Lord North ſaid nothing, but 


beat his forehead terribly, as you may have ſeen him in the Com- 


mons Houſe, upon one of Edmund Burke's ſpeeches, In the 


next room I ſaw all the B/hops ſeated in their mitres and pontifical 


dignity, excepting four, who were dancing a minuet to the bag 


pipe played by the Thane; and, juſt as I entered, they were 


taking hands acroſs, and going round the Quebec bill, which lay 
upon the floor, ' his part of the ceremony I found, upon re- 


flection, had more meaning in it than I imagined at firſt : it was 
to ſanctify and confirm the ſame ; and the croſſing of hands was 


to ſhew their approbation and countenance of the Roman reli- 


gion, 


Struck to the very ſoul at the apoſtacy of the Church, I 
awaked, = 1 


d wu n iN 
Reflections en the alarming Situation of GREAT-BRTTATIx. 
SIR, = 
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HTE E body politic has been ofren compared to the human 


2 body, in paſſing through the ſeveral ſtages of infancy and 
youth, manhood and old age, and in each ſtage liable to danger- 
ous and fatal diſorders. Whether the diſorders under which the 
conſtitution of Great-Britain at preſent languiſhes proceed from 
improper management and intemperate indulgencies, or from a 

neral conſumption and decay of its vital parts, ſhall be left to 
our political phyſicians to determine; but the moſt ignorant em- 


piric can diſcern its weak and unhealthy ftate. In truth, to a ſe- 


zious obſerver, the ſtate of things appears approaching to an 2 
| CHs. 
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criſis, Perhaps the annals of this country do not, in all reſpects, 
exhibit ſuch a combination of circumſtances ſo menacing to the 
the public welfare, The trade and commerce, by which we 
roſe to power and opulence, are much on the decline. Our taxes 
are numerous and heavy, and proviſions are dear. Our labour- 
ing and manufacturing poor are forced by hard neceſſity to ſeek 
that comfortable ſubſiſtence in diſtant climates which their induſ- 
try at home cannot procure them. The mother- country holds 
the rod over her children, the colonies, and by her ſtern and 
threatening aſpect is likely to drive them to deſperate meaſures. 
An enormous national debt threatens the ruin of public credit. 
Luxury, too, has ſpread its baneful influence among all ranks of 

people ; yet luxury is neceſſary to raiſe a revenue to ſupply the 
_ exigencies of the State, Were the people in general to leave off 
drinking tea, ſtrong beer, and other fermented liquors, the State 
would be undone. Virtue, which is the health and ftrength of 
ſociety in general, would be to us, for a little time, dangerous; 
vet, without Virtue, no State can long ſubſiſt. Without public 
Virtue no community can enjoy the bleſſings of freedom for any 
_ conſiderable period: yet, among us, public Virtue is on the de- 
cline, and the illiberal ſpirit of rapacious ſelfiſhneſs uſurps its 
place, in order to anſwer the ſeveral demands of pleaſure, amuſe- 
ment, and ambition. Public Virtue can be ſupported only by pri- 
vate independency, and private ah by economy : but conemy 
is out of faſhion among our Nobility and Gentry in general; 
and hence they become needy, venal, and dependent ; often under 
the neceſſity of accepting the wages of iniquity, and proftituting 
their talents to forward and vindicate the pernicious meaſures of 
a corrupt Adminiftration, With perſons in ſuch circumſtances 
in either of our two Houſes of Parliament, the queſtion is not, 
in regard to any bill that comes before them, whether it is right 
and juſt in itſelf, and conducive to the public welfare, but whe- 
ther it is the deſire of Adminiſtration it ſhould paſs : and though 
it ſhould be ſhewn to be unjuſt and oppreſſive, by arguments the 
moſt forcible and evident, it is of no avail; the argument to the 
purſe, or a lucrative poſt or penſion, prevails over reaſon, juſtice, 
and honeſty, Parliaments are the natural guardians of freedom; 
but when they become the paſſive tools of Government, and un- 
der the abſolute influence of the Miniſter, they are no longer the 
guardians, but the enemies of freedom. They are then a merce- 
nary band to execute the will of one man; and deſpotiſm prevails 
under the names and forms of a free conſtitution, What remedy 
can be procured for evils of fo tremendous a nature ? It is evi- 
dent no remedy can be adequate, but that which re-infuſes the 
ſpirit of liberty into the hearts of Britons. Private independency 
muſt be re-eſtabliſhed on the baſis of antient æconomy and fimpli- 
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city of manners. The ſentiments of religion and virtue muſt be 
revived in general among the people; and our freeholders muſt 
act with wiſdom, probity, and diſintereſtedneſs, in the election of 
their repreſentatives. If they ſel] their birthright for promiſes, 
or certain advantages, either in money or otherwiſe, can they 
think it ſtrange that they ſhould be ſold ? Coca cupiditate corrupti 
non intelligunt fe, dum vendunt, et venire. If they wiſh their Mem- 
bers in Parliament ſhould act with integrity and honour, they 
themſclves muſt firſt ſhew the example. It is allowed on all 
hands, that to give their vote for money is bribery ; but if it be 
given for promiſes, for petty advantages in the way of trade, or 
in conſequence of opening cellars and public-houſes for enter- 
tainment, it is all one: ſuch things ſhew not in the leaſt one 
man fitter and worthier to ſerve his country than another, or bet- 
ter qualified for making Jaws ; the only proper motives which 
| ſhould determine electors in the choice of Members.—It appears BY 
to the writer of this, that, while there is a general unconcerned- 
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neſs in regard to the public welfare prevailing ; while the elec- b 

tors and the elected remain corrupt ; while the money of the t] 

people may be employed in accompliſhing the ruin of the people; v 

while religion and virtue are loſing their influence, and in their b 

room pride and luxury govern ; ſlavery, with all its attendant 0 
miſchiefs, cannot be far diſtant. FS. | „ 1 
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HARLEQUIN's Plan fir a New PARLIIAMENHr. 
It is no ſcandal nor aſperſion 
Upon a great and noble perſon, 
20 ſay, he nat rally abhorr'd | 
Th old faſhion'd trick to keep his word; 
T hough 'us perfidiouſneſs and ſhame 
In meaner men to de the ſame ; 
For to be able ta forget 
1s found more uſeful to the great 
_ Than gout, or deafneſs, or bad eyes, 
To make em paſs for wondrous wiſe, 
HupDIisBRAss. 
A S we have long, and too long, been bleſſed with a Harlequin 
Parliament, I do not ſee the impropriety of Harlequin's ad- 
vice to amend it, No pair of old worn-out ſhoes ever required 
ſo much mending : heel piecing, ſoleing, pegging, and pairing, 
will hardly do; and theretore, as the expence wiil be unequal to 
the ute they will be of when repaired, it is moſt prudent to make 
a new one, We may ſay with the boy, who naturally and perti- 1 
= neatly 
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nently replied to Mr. Pope, Mend thee ! they had better make a new 
one / | think this ſeems to be the general idea of the world; for 
no man can ſay (if we maintain the leathern ſimile) that this Par- 
liament is as eaſy as an old ſhoe, I ſhall not enter into a diſcourſe 
of their vices and their virtues ;3 of what they have done, and 
what they have not done; for their neglects would fill a folio, 
and their votes and deſtructive zem cons will fill a nation with 
misfortune and irreparable ruin. Therefore, to amend theſe 
abuſes, and to fave this country, I recommend, moſt ſtrenuouſly 
recommend, that the Parliament may put on petticoats. We 
have long cried out againſt petticoat government, though I believe 


the poor Lady was much cenſured. If ever we had cauſe to 


complain thereof, it is now. Determined to ſave the land, and 
ſhift the ſcene, I bent my courſe towards St. Stephen's, wherein 


the puerile gentlemen were met, in the moſt motley dreſſes, to de- 


bate the good of Old England. This I found fault with. I 
thought there was a dignity wanting, which a ſenatoria] robe 


would give, beyond the pye-balled clothes worn by the Mem- 


bers, who were in boots, ſhoes, riding dreſſes, full dreſſes, with- 
out order or diſtinction, the Speaker excepted, who was cerberian 
gravity itſelf, But yet all his bawling, Order, gentlemen, order 


had no more effect than if the old gentleman had whiſtled. I 


thought he might have commanded ſome little reſpect and atten- 
tion, "if he had piaced before him a good whiſking birchen rod, 
and held a ferula in his right hand; fur few of the gentlemen 


had got rid of the ſmart of the ſcholaſtic ſtroke, and therefore 
they might have been held in ſome decorum by theſe neceſſary 


and experienced inſtruments of puerile authority, This being a 
| bill that would find much oppoſition, and great debate, before it 
could paſs, I thought it therefore beſt to Jay aſide fo difficult an 


- expedient, and at once to attempt a reform by changing the ſex; 


ſo immediately I ſtruck my taliſman, and th: Speaker was meta- 


morphoſed into the Dutcheſs of Queenſberry, And ſtill an old 


woman is the Speaker! ſay you. But ſuppoſing, then, that ſhe 
is an old woman, ſhe can keep as good order, and can queſtion 2 
Printer, or a Parſon Horne, with as much preſcience and preci- 
ſion as the preſent old male Lady who occupies the curule chair. 

Burke was changed to Catharine Macaulay, Sir George Savile 
was ſucceeded by Mrs. Brooks, Col. Barre by Mrs. Monts igue, 
Capt, Phipps by Mrs. Lenox, Sir William Meredith by Mrs. 
Tem Shirley, which was applicable enough, as he is known to 
have an un- halterable regard for the Ferrers's iamily ; Alderman 
Sawbridge's place was well ſupplied by the amiable and ſenſible 
Miſs Wilkes; Alderman Bull was ſucceeded by ts Pye ; but 
a wag obſerved, that no ſeaſoning could make a bull pye good. 
Mr. Charles Fox was renewed in Mrs. Grieve, who was as cun- 
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ning as any reynard of the whole breed; Gov. Pownal was re- 
placed by Lady Glynn, who did not deſcant on the method of 
making bread, and kneading dough, like his Excellency ; Mr. 
Dowdeſwell was replaced by a very tedious Lady, name un- 
known ; and Lord George Germain was relieved by the magna- 


nimous Mrs. Courage, fram Suffolk-ftreet : Charles Jenkinſon 


was renewed in a more amiable figure, Harriot Powell; and 


Stephen Fox's nap was prolonged in Mrs. Dormer. Lord North 


had a happy ſucceſſion in Betty from St. James's-ſtreet, while 
Gen. Conway dwindled into another old woman, name unknown. 


Lady Harrington fat for Middleſex, inſtead of ſquinting Jack, 
and the lively Lady Bridget came forward for Mr. Tallmaſh : 


Sir Joſeph Mawbey did not diminiſh a grain by the repreſentation 
of Mrs. Thrale, who was made a very petticoated Demoſthenes 
by my Lord Cheſterfield's lettered Hottentot. Lord Percy's 
place was well filled by Miſs Caroline Vernon, and Col. Lutt- 
rell's by his equeſtrian ſiſter: Sir Charles Bunbury was charm- 
ingly ſupplied by Miſs Hunter; while all the world ſtared to ſee 


the notcrious Charlotte Hays riſe in the room of Tommy Brad- 


ſhaw, and Sir George Colebrook ſucceeded by Miſs Penny: Mrs. 
Ray beamed where Durant had ſat, and Lord Valentia handed 
Mrs. Elliot to the feat of Sir Gilbert: Sir Thomas Frankland 


was unſbipped by Mrs. Pye, while the Admiral was carried out in 


a baſket by two Negro girls, and his place filled by a Lady of 
Barbadoes, name unknown. Lord Irnham was ſupplied by Mrs. 


Neſbit, and Auguſtus Hervey by Miſs Clara Haywood : little 


cocking George dropped his comb to Mrs. Pitt, and Dick Rigby 
gave way to Mrs, Goadby : George Selwyn made a low bow to 
Mrs. Bailey, and Captain Walfingham handed Miſs Thompſon 
to his ſeat, while Hans Stanley looked like a parrot to the lip of 
Mrs. Mitchell, and turned round like the chattering bird on his 
perch, 5 | 
Tommy Townſhend gave way to the more able Mrs. Wright, 
who, in a ſpirited and moſt ſenſible ſpeech, tore the Miniftry to 


pieces, condemned to the flames the two execrable American 


bills, and promiſed, with a deal of native humour, if this Parlia- 


ment miſcarried, to make one of wax, which ſhe promiſed ſhould 
not be more complying, more tame, more abſurd, more ſilent, 


This 


more contemptible, and more monſtrous, than the laſt. 
produced an univerſal laugh through the Houſe, and the flirting 
of the fans had a peculiar effect on the ears of the old Mem- 


bers, who had taken their ſtands in the gallery, to ſee the open- 
ing of the new 


thingales. 


ExTRACTS 


 {:fions, under the oratorical abilities of the far- 
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your eye on the table, take notice how many counters are left. 
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ExTRACTSs from Dr. HOOPER's RATIONAL 

RECREATIONS. 

[Continued from Page 490. 
R © eh w 1 1 » VL 

The Confederate Counters. - 
RESENT to three perſons a ring, a ſeal, and a ſauff-box, of 
which deſire each perſon to chule one, privately, The three 
perſons you diſcriminate in your mind by the letters A, E, I, and 
by the ſame letters you diſtinguiſh the ring, the ſea], and the box. 
Provide 24 counters, of which give the firſt perſon A, 1, the ſe- 


cond perſon E, 2, and the third perſon, I, 3. Put the 18 re- 
maining counters on the table, and let him that has the ring take 


as many counters more as he already has; him that has the ſeal 


take twice as many as he has, and him that has the box four 
times as many, While they are taking the counters, you retire 
out of fight, and when they have done you return, and, caſting 


/ 


The remaining counters will be either 1, 2, 3, 5, ©, or 7, 


which you are to refer to the vowels in the ſyllables of the fol- 


lowing verſe : 
F 5 DR 
Par fer—Ce ſar—ja dis—de vint—si grand—prince. 


Ik there be hut one counter left, the two vowels in the ſylla- 


dles par fer denote that the firſt perſon has the ring, to which 
you have aſſigned the letter A; the ſecond perſon has the ſeal, to 
which you have aſſigned the letter E; and conſequently the third 
perſon muſt have the box. In like manner, if there be ſix coun- 
ters remaining, the two vowels in the ſyllables / grand ſhew that 
the firſt perfon has the box, denoted by the letter I; the ſecond 
perfon has the ring, to which the letter A is aſſigned; and conſe. 
quently the third perſon has the ſeal : and ſo of the reſt. 

It appears by aphoriſm 16, that the three articles can be taken 
only fix different ways. Now each of theſe ways neceſſarily 
changes the number of counters to be taken by the three per- 
ſons : from whence it follows, that the counters remaining on 
the table will al ſo be of fix different numbers. The vowels in 


the ſyllables of the verſe ſerve only to aid the memory in diſco- 


vering the manner in which the three articles are taken. 


RECREATION 
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That ſum multiplied by 4 CL 


And multiply MY - 5s +cieia 


5 And from the total ſubſtracting - - - 5 "290 
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| Three Dice being thrown on a Table, to tell the Number of each 
of them, and the Order in which they fland. 


LET the perſon who has thrown the dice double the number 
of that next his Jeft hand, and add 5 to that ſum ; then multiply 


the amount by 5, and to the product add the number of the mid» 


dle die; then let the whole be multiplied by 10, and to that pro- 


| duct add the number of the third die. From the total let there 


be ſubſtracted 250, and the figures of the number that remains 
will anſwer to the points of the three dice as they ſtand on the 


table. | 
Example. Seppola the ning of the three dice thrown on the 


table to be 4, 6, and 2, 


Then the double of the firſt die will be « - = = - 8 


To which add - — — | 5 E25 - - | 5 


To which add the number of the middle die 6 


To that product add the number of the third di 2 


The three remaining figures - 5 „ 264 


will anſwer to the numbers on the dice, and ſhew the order in 
which "my ſtand, 


—— —_— —— 


— 


AnEcvor E of the late General Ganſel's Promotion. 


"ANY years ago the late King had a violent pain in his 


thumb, which, after many ineffectual experiments made 
by the State Phyſicians, was conſigned over to Dr. Ward, who 
was at that time in great vogue with the public. Previous to 
Ward's admiſſion to the Royal Preſence, he had minutely ac- 
quainted himſelf with the diſorder, and had prepared himſelf 


of 


with a particular noſtrum, which he had concealed in the hollow 
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of his hand. When he was introduced, he begged his Majeſty 


would permit him to look at his hand; which the King comply- 
ing with, Ward gave him ſuch a ſudden wrench, that the King, 
naturally paſſionate, d—d him for a raſcal, and at the ſame time 
gave him a kick on the ſhins. Ward bore all this patiently ; till 
finding him a little cool, he defired him to ftir his thumb, which 
the other did (to his very great ſurprize) without the leaſt pain 
whatſoever, —The King was ſo tranſported with this ſudden re- 
lief, that he called him his Æſculapius, made him fit down in his 
preſence, and inſiſted upon knowing how he could ſerve him. 


Ward replied, that he thought the honour and pleaſure he re- 


ceived in giving him caſe was ſufficient ; but that ſince his Ma- 


jeſty was fo obliging, he told him he had a nephew (meaning the 
late General Ganſel) who was unprovided for, and any favours 


granted him, he ſhould conſider as beftowed on himſelf. 


The 


King, after firſt inſiſting on himſelf accepting a State Coach, im- 


mediately ſent his nephew a pair of colours in the Guards, and 
by degrees made him a Lieutenant-General. 


— 5 , 


W 


As a PRIN TEK 


The under-written lines are copied from the original will of the 


late Nathaniel Lloyd, Eſq; who died a few weeks ago at his 
ſeat at Twickenham in Middleſex. ee 


HAT I am going to bequeath, 
When this frail part ſubmits to death; 
But ſtill I hope the ſpark divine, 
With its congenial ſtars ſhall ſhine : 
My good executors fulfil, > 
I pray ye, fairly my laſt will, 8 
With firſt and ſecond codicil! 
And firſt, I give to dear Lord Hinton, 
At Twyford ſchool now, not at Winton, 
One hundred guineas for a ring, 
Or ſome ſuch memorandum thing; 
And truly much I ſhould have blunder'd, 
Had I not given another hundred 
To Vere, Earl Poulet's ſecond fon, 
Who dearly loves a little fun. 
Unto my nephew Robert Longdon, 
Of whom none ſays he e'er has wrong done; 
Though civil law he loves to haſh, 
I give two hundred pounds in caſh. 
One hundred pounds to my niece Tudor, 
(With loving eyes one Matthew view'd her) , 
„ An 
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And to her children juſt among em, 
A hundred more, and not to wrong em, 
In equal ſhares I freely give it, 
Not doubting but they will receive it. 

To Sally Crouch, and Mary Lee, 
If they with Lady Poulet be; 
Becauſe they . the year did dwell 
In Twick'nam houſe, and ſerved full well, 
When Lord and Lady both did ſtray 
Over the hills and "ig away; 


The firſt ten pounds, the other twenty, 
And, girls, I hope that will content ye. 


In ſeventeen hundred ſixty-nine, 
This with my hand I write and ſign; 
The ſixteenth day of fair October, 
In merry mood, but ſound and ſober, 
Paſt my threeſcore and fifteenth year, 
With ſpirits gay, and conſcience clear; 
Joyous and frolickſome, though old, 
And like this day ſerene, but cold. 
To foes well wiſhing, and to friends moſt kind, 


An o 5 E; 


 IFE's like a flower the gard'ner plants, 
That's rear'd with coſt and care; 
When gain'd, unleſs ſupply'd its wants, 
It withers in the air. 


Our infant years, like budding flow'rs, 
Require a ſkilful hand; 

Short and uncertain are the hours 
We have at our command. 


As nipping froſts, and blighting winds, 
'The tender flow'r deftroys ; 

So pale-ey'd ſickneſs life decays, 
And blaſts our promis'd joys. 

Some infants bloſſom into youth, 

Some drop into the grave; 

So ſome buds die before they bloom, 
And ſome the ſun-ſhine ſave. 


So fades the flow'r, ſo drop the leayes, 


When winter's cold appears; 
As man decays, decrepid man, 
Borne down with many years. 


——_—_—_ _— - -———_—— 
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Experiments concerning the different Efficacy of pointed and bluntet! 
Rods, in ſecuring Buildings againſt the Stroke of Lightning, with a 
neceſſary Caution to thoſe who may be overtaken in a Thunder Storm. 


| (From the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LXIV. lately publiſhed.] 


FROM the experiments here related, it appears beyond doubt 

that pointed conductors are the moſt proper for the ſecurity 
of buildings. A ſharp point, the author obſerves, will draw off 
a charge of electricity ſilently, at a much. greater diſlance than a 


knob, yet a knob will be ſtruck with a full exploſion, or ſhock, 
the charge being the ſame in both caſes; at a greater diſtance than 
a ſharp point. In this article; we meet with a caution to thoſe 


who may be overtaken with a thunder ſtorm in an open plain, 


which is, © toretire within ſome ſmall diſtance, as from thirty to 


forty, to ten or fifteen feet, of an high tree; (perhaps about fifteen 
or twenty feet from the outermoſt branches may be as proper a 


diſtance as any) or rather two ſuch, if at hand, and there wait the 


event, but by no means to go under them,” 


—— 8 4 
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Extract from Dr. Falconer's Obſervations on the Poiſon of Copper 


IX. Falconer relates ſeveral experiments which he made with 
the view of aſcertaining the * of copper in vari- 
ſels of that metal; and 


ous articles of diet, when boiled in ve 
from the whole he clearly evinces the expediency of uſing the 
ſtricteſt caution in ſuch a practice. We ſhall ſubſoin his remarks 
on cotnmion ſalt as being an atticle univerſally uſed, 2 


Nor is leſs caution neteſſary with reſpect to common alt, 


which it is well known will corrode copper very powerfully. Se- 
veral inſtances of the coppers, uſed in the navy, being greatly 
evrroded, by boiling the ſalt proviſions in them, and of the bad 
conſequences thence accruing, are related in the ſecond volume 
of the Medical Obſervations and Enquiries. Indeed, copper veſ- 


ſels are extremely improper for ſuch uſes, as being eaſily corroded 
by the muriatic acid; and as the attraction between copper and 


all the mineral acids is greatly increaſed by heat, iron will an- 
ſwer all the purpoſes of copper for ſuch uſes, and if corroded, 
5 not be of any ill conſequence to the health of thoſe who take 
it in. | 


© Braſs or copper ſcales are, in my opinion, very improperly 


uſed for the weighing of falt, as is frequently done by thoſe who 
tetail this commodity. Moft of our common ſalt is prepared 
with too great a degree of heat, which makes it apt to deliqueſce, 
or grow moiſt in the air. In this caſe, it will infallibly corrodé 
the copper, and many pieces of this poiſynous combination will 
No. 24. — 3 probably 
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probably be often rubbed off by. the rough angular particles of the 
ſalt, and mixed with our food. | ; 


The uſe of copper is extremely hazardous, in my opinion, in 


places where the water is ſaline, or brackiſh, as is frequently the 


caſe in places lying near the ſea; and as this water muſt, I imagine, 
be often uſed by ſupplying ſhips, it is an additional reafon why iron 
is preferable to copper for making the boilders and other veſſels for 
dreſſing meat in the navy. Ro 
Common ſalt will likewiſe affect the copper alloy in ſilver. I 
have ſeen filver ſalt- ſellers, in which the ſalt has been incautiouſly 
left, turned blue on their inſide, and in ſeveral parts blue ſaline 
effloreſcenes projecting from the ſurface of the metal. On this 


account therefore the uſe of glaſſes, made to fit the inſide of the 


ſilver ſalt- ſellers, are very proper, and probably prevent many ac- 


cidents which might happen from the copper being in this way 


mixed with our victuals. CTIA 
From the great facility with which copper is diſſolved in vari- 


ons menſtruums, and from the effects it produces when taken 
into the body, great caution. ought certainly to be obſerved in 


uſing copper veſſels for culinary purpoſes.” - 

The Doctor condemns the practice of given children halfpence 
to play with, or any toys of copper, as they are apt to put them 
their mouths, and thereby injure themſelves. 95 


— 


Extracts from Mr. Pennant's Tour in Scotland. - 
XR. Pennant, among other cuſtoms uſed in Scotland and the 


which was uſed ſome years back in the upper part of Eſkdale, 
where uſed to be held an annual fair, to which multitudes of each 
iex repaired, The unmarried looked out for mates, made their 


pairs, cohabited till the next annual return of the fair, appeared 
there again, and then were at liberty to declare their approbation 
or diſlike of each other. If each party continued conſtant, the 
handfiſting was renewed for life: but if either party diſſented, 
the engagement was void, and both were at liberty to make a new 


charge of the offspring of the year of probation. 
Mr. Pennant alſo gives the following account of the place 


little village of Gratna is the reſort of all amorous couples 
whoſe union the prudence of parents or guardians prohibits : here 
the young pair may be inſtantly united by a fiſherman, a joiner, 
er a blackſmith, who marry from two guineas a job, to a dramof 
whitky 4 


Hebrides, gives an account of the cuſtom of Handfi/ling, 


engagements by joining hands, or by handfiſting, went off m 


choice; but with this proviſo, that the inconſtant was to take the 


| where amorous couples from England reſort to be married. The 


- 
| 


tire, and Jeave them to 
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whiſky ; but theprice is generally adjuſted by the information of 
the poſtilions from Carliſle, who are in pay of one or other of the 
above worthies ; but even the drivers, in caſe of neceflity, have 


been known to undertake the ſacerdotal office. If the purſuit of 
friends proves v 


hot; and there is not time for the ceremony, 
the frightened pair are adviſed to flip in bed; are ſhewn to the 
purſuers, who imagining that they are irrecoverably united, re= 


* Conſummate their unfiniſhed loves. | 


The place is diſtinguiſhed from afar by a ſmall plantation of firs, 


the Cyprian grove of the place; a ſort of Jand-mark for fugitive 
lovers. As I had a great deſire to ſee the high-prieſft, by ſtratagem 
I ſucceeded : he appeared in form of a fiſherman, a ſtout fellow, 
in a blue coat, rolling round his ſolemn chops a quid of tobacco 
of no common ſize, One of our party was ſuppoſed to come to 


explore the coaſt; we queſtioned him about his price; which, 


after eyeing us attentively, he left to our honour, 'The church of 


Scotland do what they can to prevent theſe clandeſtine matches, 
but in vain, NE WE od 5 Tn . 


1 


From the VIZIRS ; or, The ENCHANTED LABYRINTH, | 
an ORIENTAL Tate. By Madame Favques De Vau- 


_ cLusE, Three Vols. 12mo. juſt publiſhed, 
WI are informed in the preface to this performance, that it is 
the Author's firſt production in the Engliſh language. The 


heroes of the piece are two young Princes, one of whom has a 


good, the other a bad Vizir. Our readers will be better able to 
form an idea of the Author's abilities by the following extract, 
ſhew ing the baneful tendency of a young Monarch's placing an 
implicit confidence in a bad Miniſter. EE. 

« EVERY blade of graſs that gliſtened in the dew of the 
morning, every flower that opened its glowing cup in the garden 


of diligence, the filver rice, and the golden ſaffron, even the 

ductile rivulets, which art has taught to water theſe precious 
plants and promote their vegetation ; in ſhort, not only the ſu- 
perfluities, but even the conveniencics and neceſſary ſupports of 


life, were taxed to more than two thirds of their value, and the re- 


maining pittance was ſcarce ſufficient to procure the induſtrious 


gardener a ſlight defence from the blaſt of the winter, and the cold 

damps of the night. _ e 
„% New penal laws were deviſed and regiſtered in a private 

volume; there were they depoſited like nets and deceitful imple- 


ments in the armory of a hunter, as engines to deſtroy the jub- 


jects; and whoever offended againſt theſe unpromulgated decrees, 
4C2 was 
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was condemned without being appriſed of his crime: the fatal 
judgment was ſigned, and the poſſeſſions of the guiltleſs criminal 
were confiſcated, to enrich the treaſure of the Vizir. 


«© Nor was this enough: every father of a family, who, by a 


Jong courſe of perils by ſea, and labours by land, had ſecured to 
himſelf a dignified retreat, and adorned his manſion either with 
the rich tapeſtry of Ghilan, or the porcelain of Pekin, was 
marked out by the emiſſaries of Glamaſb, as the bounding roe 


or timorous hare are diſcovered by the ſcent of the ſagacious 


hound. 


Ss 6 ©.9 # #$ 


» 


<« From theſe mercileſs inſtruments of power no ipnocence 
was ſecure; the moſt ſacred apartments of each manſion were 


violated on pretence of their concealing illegal furniture ; the 


domes of the wealthy, and the cottages of the poor were Alike a 


infefted by the unfeeling Miniſters of arbitrary violence. 
Nor were the oppreſſed nations even permitted to avoid this 


rigour by deſerting their labours, and ſubmitting to exile ; they 


were brought back by force to the field and to the loom; where 


they toiled for a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, and were in fact the flaves of 
the Vizir and the army, who had thus in reality poſſeſſed theme 


ſelves of all the cultivated lands in that extenſive empire. 


6% The decrees for a total change af religioys-worſhip, were 


ſoon extended to all the province of Iran ; and heralds were diſ- 


patched with proclamations to evey chief who filled the ſeat of 


government, from the regions which ſkirt the ſpacious Caſpian, 
to the mountains waſhed by the branching Indus. 

„ Such, adds the Author, are the complicated miſeries of a 
people, whoſe monarch liſtens only to the whiſpers of his own 
inclinations, and abandons the rudder of dominion to the hand 
of another. Though his heart be incircled with a ſmiling train 
of virtues, yet his beſt qualities, by the managment of artful mi- 
niſters, become more peſtilential to the ſubjects than the op- 


poſite vices; and the pure fountain, bring envenomed, ſhed on 
all ſides its baneful influence.“ | 


— —_——— 
LO * 


Of + the * to PRESERVE HE A LT |: 


'N youth all our buſineſs conklis in finding new diverſions and 


pleaſures ; and in old age our only ſtudy is to contrive means 
to mitigate our ains, and to preſerye the little remains of health 


that's left us. It is with a view to ſpare that uſeleſs application 


that I would drop ſome remarks ; the obſervance of which will 
iofallibly lead to a leſs infirm old age thas's mine, 


The 


Tae fourth is, to allow nature a free courſe, when any neceſ- 


ver to ſuffer them to be your maſter, 
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The firſt rule I would lay down, is to avoid thoſe fituations 
where a thick, moiſt, or foggy air, is encernical, and is ſubject to 
ſtorms ; to keep always the head, ſtomach, and feet, wam; and 
to guard, as much as poſſible, from night damps, than which no- 


thing is more hurtful to the conſtitution. 


The ſecond conſiſts in not eating but when hungry, and never 
drinking but when thirſty, and not to be guilty of exceſs either 
in the one or the other ; to avoid eating of too many ſorts of 
diſhes, and always to riſe from table with an appetite ; never to 
make ſuppers, at leaſt a very ſlight repaſt; to faſt every tenth 
detween meals, nor after midnight. | | 

The third rule is to be in bed early, and up betimes; for ſeven 
hours ſleep is ſufficient for man's repoſe; long ſleep is very hurt- 


dap, in order to give alittle reſpite to nature, and never to drink _ 5 
| 

7 

5 


ful to health: never ſleep after dinner; but, if it can't be avoided, 


let it be in an eaſy chair, and not exceed half an hour: never uſe 
exerciſe of mind or body immediately after meals, for then it is as 
hurtful as it is ſalutary at other times: and though exerciſe, ac- 
cording to Hippocrates, is the moſt ſure means to preſerve health, 
yet it ſhould never be carried fo far as ta render it fatiguing. | 


ſary evacuation is required, and never endeavour to retain any { 
when ſhe prompts to a diſcharge, and as ſoon as any fullneſs of 
the ſtomach is perceived, to abſtain from all ſorts of nouciſh- 
ment, . 5 85 | e 
The fifth is, to let your pleaſures be ever uſed with ſuch mo- 
deration, fo as to prevent their becoming tireſome ; to give a re- 
liſh, but not a ſurfeit; and, in one word, to enjoy them, but ne- 
The fixth is, never to ſuffer yourſelf to be too much depreſſed 
with grief; for the ſtrict connection betwixt the ſoul and body 
renders it impothble for the one to be affected without hurting 
the economy of the other. | | b Es 
If people would carefully obſerve theſe rules, one would ſel- 
dom lee perſons labouring under diſorders before the expiration of 
their term of life; but, unluckily, men are ſo conſtituted, that 
they do not know the value of health before it is loſt, and never 
think of conſulting the Diſciples of Eſculapius, before Bacchus 
and Venus bas mide irreparable breaches in their conſtitutions ; 
it is then they acknowledge that he alone is rich who enjoys health, 


— ... 
* 


The LADY and th CATERPILLAR. 


* HO Caterpillar that devours 
« I The trees, the fruits, the ſhrubs, the flowers, 
„ gBe gone; no more inveſt this grove, Sacred 
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6 Sacred to pleaſure, and to love.” 
This Celia ſaid with angry frown, 

And ſhook the reptile from her gown 

Who calmly faid, Inſulting dame, 

Thy g lorious pride from inſects came. 

I'm in my diſabille, 'tis true, 

But ſoon ſhall take a nobler hue. 

When [| commence a butterfly, 

My colour'd plumes with thine ſhall vie. 
Then ceaſe us inſects to perplex, 

The pertect emblems of your ſex; 

You're caterpiliars when you riſe; 

_ when oy re n you 're butterflies. 
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"Tx: FREE HOL DRS MEMORIAL, 

Audręſſed to the Gentlemen, Clergy, and Freeholders of E — 
.. 

To the Tune of, Who's &er been at "WY &c.' 


Ad Decus et Libertatem nat: ſumus,” Tor., 


6 Remember, O my friends, the laws, the rights, &c.“ 
Appisox's CA ro. 


: v E Muſes who never your favours confine 
To learning, or birth, now affiſt my deſign, 
Infpire a poor Bard, who ne'er aſk'd ye before, 
Let me ſing like a Poet, or never ſing more. 


Derry down, ron, down, derry down, 


Ye voters for county, or borough, or city, 

Now prick up your ears, and attend to my ditty ; 

Inſiſt on your freedom of voice, if ye dare, 

Let the vote of a Briton be free as the air. 

Derry down, &e, 

Remember thoſe heroes, who ſtruggl'd (in ſtory). 

T' obtain Magna Charta, th' Engliſhman' s glory; 

By that Will of the Barons, it plainly appears, 

They freedom bequeath'd to you and your heirs, 


Then ne'er let it in future annals be told, 6 
That meanly your. birth-rights, like Eſau, you've fold 
For a preſent advantage, but ftand to your truſt, 
When your honour's attack'd, then parry the thruſt. 


If a time-ſerving creature ſhou'd ſcek your ſupport, | 

(Some pitiful Placemen retain'd by the Court) 

By teſt of ſeduction, that trick of the tribe, 

Then ſpurn with contempt both him and his bribe. _ 
7 5 
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No man in commiſſion, or Thing upon penſion, 
Oc tool of a favourite, I need not mention ; 

Pray where is the freedom of voice in ſuch caſe ? 
If he ſpeaks from his conſcience, he loſes his place, 
Tho' he ſmites on his breaft, and turns up his eyes, 
Parades it away in his ſolemn diiguiſe ; 
Profeſs what he will—be certain of this, 
Whene'er he ſalutes ye—'tis Judas's kiſs, 


And then to be ſure he will fawn and cajole, 
Again, and again, pawn his honour and ſoul, 

As pledges of -promiſe ; tho* God knows the while 
They're forfeited both; but pray mark his ſtyle, 


J'11 bring in a bill, get a place for your ſon, 
Do but give me your vote, and the buſineſs is done 
With canting enough—but when ſerv'd—in the end, 
You'll find him ſhort-fighted ; he don't know a friend. 
Tho' a Member the Lord of a Borough ſhou'd be, 
When he takes in another by means of a fee; 
Without mincing the matter, the maxim ſays brief, 
The receiver is always as bad as the thief. | 
If they ſtand on your necks to ſaddle your backs, 
Then voters are foot-ftools, and boroughs are hacks 
And the proverb's fulfill'd, which hints at the evil, 
Set a beggar on horſeback, he rides to the D—1, 
Drive each vile engroſſer of corn from your door, 
With foreſtallers of cattle, who ſtarve up the poor; 
And thoſe agents of hell, thoſe monfters of men, 
Who lett in one farm, where of late there was ten: 


Tf theſe traitors to God, to man the worſt foes, 

Shou'd dare once as members themſelves to propoſe, 

May he always be hungry, and never be fed, 

Who gives ſuch a vote, as won't fell us bread. 

Chooſe the man who has merit to manage your cauſe, 
The ſtaunch friend of freedom, religion, and laws: 

If ye aſk where to find him! why go and enquire, 

And lay out a groat with your bellman or cryer. 

. Derry down, down, down derry down. 


nſwer, by T. T. of Lydeard St. Lawrence, to the Rebus 
inſerted Fuly 23. 1 
1 FT HE half of a fiſh that is delicate food, 
3 . STUR-geon take half of, for it's very good; 
5 MIN-um take three fitths, that's in muſic ſo ſweet ; 

S T-orm take two fifths too, it will help to complete; 


a 


ER 
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ER is the half of a good foreſt deer, 
When rous'd in the morning doth hunters hearts cheers 


Then join the large letters, *twill give you a name for 
A town in Dorſet call'd STURMINSTER. 


% We have receiv'd the like Anſwer from J. C. of Taunton, 


£ 


Anfooer, by E. Bovedar, to T. H's Queſtion, of Cripplegate, 
London, inſerted Fuly 16. 5 
A muſt cut 12, 633 inches on the diametet; B 7789 inches, 
and C 9577 inches. 


For the method of ſolution, ſee the Mendy Entertain- 
ments for the Year! 11 2 


——— 


. ˙ —mA — 


Lulu, ” W. King, of Briftol, to Mr. Clift's Enigma, 
inſerted h 30. 
Is in Heaven, and in Hell, 
And in the Hermit's dreary cell 3 
In flowers too, the violet, 
In amonies and roſes ſweet ; 
In Muſeum you will there ſee, 
In every page, the letter E. 


* ** We have received the like Anſwer from J. C. of Taun- 
ton; from T. Mullett; 3 and from J. Croſe, of nn. 


QUE Ss T I ON, 5 T. Whitey, of Topham. 


8 8 14 lb. of lead be put at the end of a nice balance, 
and 14 lb. of cork at the other end, are in equilibrio in the 

air ; and, thus placed under the receiver of an air-pump, as ſoon 
as the air is taken away the cork will deſcend, and ſhew itſelf 
| heavier than the lead: Why? 


— 


An ENIGMA, 7 W. H. of Hatherteigh, 


V* myſtick ſons, come now explore 
A name not known in days of yore; 
Thho' now of general uſe I'm found 

An art that with ſucceſs am crown'd, 

*Tis I that to poſterity hand down 
Tranſactions of the ancient and renown'd. 
Obſcene and dull fometimes my works appear, 
At others elegant, chaſte, and ſincere; 

Nav, tacred truth by me ſo clear is ſeen, 

Wno er can read will hold me in eſtzem, 

F-w people can my firſt inventor name ; 
Waoe'er he was, deſerves the greateſt fame. 
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Me Every one capable of excelling in ſomething, 
N J is a remark made by a celebrated French author, 
V that no man ever puſhed his capacity as far as it was 
I Vs able to extend. I ſhall not enquire whether this aſ- 
Bf ſertion be ſtrictly true: it may ſuffice to ſay, that 
N. X * men of the greateſt application and acquirements 
can look back upon many vacant ſpaces, and neglected parts of 
time, which have ſlipped away from them unemployed ; and there 
is hardly any one conſidering perſon in the world, but is apt to 
fancy with himſelf, at ſome time or other, that if his life were to 
begin again, he could fill it up better. 
* - ol The mind is moſt provoked to caſt on itſelf this i ingenuous re- 
proach, when the examples of ſuch men are preſented to it, as 
- have far outſhot the generality of their "”—_ in learning, arts, 
or any valuable improvements. 
One of the moſt extenſive and improved genius* s we have had 


. any inftance of in our own nation, or in any other, was that of | 

4 Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam. This great man, by an ex- 4 

7 traordinary force of nature, compaſs of thought, and indefati- 1 
gable ſtudy, had amaſſed to himſelf ſuch ſtores of knowledge, as 1 


we cannot look upon without amazement. His capacity feems 
to have graſped all that was revealed in books before his time; 
and not ſatisfied with that, he began to ſtrike out new tracks of 
ſcience, too many to be travelled over by any one man in the 
compaſs of the longeſt life. Theſe, therefore, he could only 
mark down, like imperfect coaſtings in maps, or ſuppoſed points 
of land, to be further diſcovered and aſcertained by the induſtry 
of after ages, who ſhould proceed upon his notices or conjectures. 
The excellent Mr. Boyle was the perſon who ſeems to have 
been deſigned by nature to ſucceed to the labours and enquiries of 
that extraordinary genius I have juſt mentioned. By innume- 
rable experiments, he, in a great meaſure, filled up thoſe plans 
and out-lines of ſcience which his predecelior had ſketched out. 27 
No. 25. 4 D His = 
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His life was ſpent in the purſuit of nature, through a great va- 
riety of forms and changes, and in the moſt rational as well as 
devout adoration of its Divine Author. —It would be impoſſible 
to name many perſons who have extended their capacities as far 
as theſe two, in the ſtudies they purſued, | 
cannot help mentioning here one character more, of a diffe- 
rent kind indeed from theſe, yet ſuch a one as may ſerve to ſhew 


the wonderful force of nature, and of application, and is the 


moſt ſingulur inſtance of an univerſal genius | have ever met 
with. The perſon I mean is Leonardo da Vinci, an Italian pain- 
ter, deſcended from a noble family in Tuſcany, about the begin- 


ning of the fixteenth century, In his profeſſion of hiſtory- 


painting he was ſo great a maſter, that ſome affirmed he excelled 
al] who went before him. It is certain that he raiſed the env 


of Michael Angelo, who was his contemporary, and that from the 
ſtudy of his works Raphael himſelf learned his beſt manner cf 


deſigning. He was a maſter too in ſculpture and architecture, 
and fkilful in anatomy, mathematics, and mechanics, The 
aqueduct from the river Adda to Milan is mentioned as a work of 


his contrivance. He had learned ſeveral languages, and was ac- 
quainted with the ſtudies of hiſtory, philoſophy, poetry, and 


muſic. Though it is not neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, I can- 


not but take notice, that all who have writ of him mention like- 
wiſe his perfection of body. The inſtances of his firength are 


almoſt incredible. He is deſcribed to have been of a well-formed 


_ perſon, and a maſter of all genteel exerciſes, And laſtly, we are 


told that his moral qualities were agreeable to his natural and in- 
tellectual endowments, and that he was of an honeſt and gene- 


' Tous mind, adorned with great ſweetneſs of manners, The 


fame of his works having gained him an univerfal eſteem, he 
was invited to the Court of France, where, after ſome time, he 


fell fick ; and Francis the Firſt coming to ſee him, he raiſed him- 
ſelf in his ded to acknowledge the honour which was done him 
dy that viſit. The King embraced him, and Leonardo fainting 


at the ſame inſtant, expired in the arms of that great Monarch. 
It is impoſſible to attend to ſuch inſtances as theſe, without 
being raiſcd into a contemplation on the wonderful nature of an 
human mind, which is capable of ſuch progreſſions in know- 
ledge, and can contain ſuch a variety of ideas without perplexity 


or confuſion, How reaſonable is it from hence to infer its divine 


original? And whilſt we find unthinking matter endued with a 
natural power to laſt for ever, unleſs annihilated by Omnipotence, 


how abſurd would it be to imagine that a Being, ſo much ſupe- 


ricr to it, ſhould not have the ſame privilege ? 

At the ſame time it is very ſurprizing, when we remove our 
thoughts trom ſuch inftances as I have mentioned, to confider 
| thoſe 
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thoſe we ſo frequently meet with in the accounts of barbarous 
nations among the Indians ; where we find numbers of people 
who ſcarce ſhew the firſt glimmerings of reaſon, and ſeem to 
have few ideas above thoſe of ſenſe and appetite. Theſe, me- 
thinks, appear like large wilds, or vaſt uncultivated tracts of hu- 
man nature: when we compare them with men of the moſt ex. 
alted characters in arts and learning, we find it difficult to believe 
that they are creatures of the ſame ſpecies. 
Some are of opinion that the ſouls of men are all naturally 
equal, and that the great diſparity we fo often oblerve atiſes from 
the different organization or ſtructure of the bodies to which 
they are united. But whatever conſtitutes this firſt deſparity, 
the next great difference which we find between men in their fe- 
veral acquirements, is owing to accidental differences in their 
education, fortunes, or courſe of life, The ſul is a kind of 
rough diamond, which requires art, labour, and time, to paliſh 
it: for want of which, many a good natural genius is Joſt, or ls 
_ unfaſhioned, like a jewel in the mine, | 
One of the ſtrongeſt incitements to excel in ſuch arts and ac- 
compliſhments as are in thc higheſt eſteem among men, is the na- 
tural paſſion which the mind of man has for glory; which, tho? 
it may be faulty in the exceſs of it, ought by no means to be dif- 
couraged. Perhaps ſome moralifts are too ſevere in beating down 
this principle, which ſeems to be a ſpring implanted by nature to 
give motion to all the Jatent powers of the ſoul, and is always 
obſerved to exert itſelf with the greateſt force in the mot gene- 
rous diſpoſitions. The men whole characters have ſhone the 
brightett among the antient Romans, appear to have been 
ſtrongly animated by this pafn on. EE 
Though all are not capable of ſhining in learning, or the po- 
liter arts, yet every one is capable of excelling in ſamethinsr. Ihe 
ſoul has in this reſpect a certain vegetative power, which cannot 
lie wholly idle. If it is not laid out and cultivated into a regu- 
lar and beautiful garden, it will of itſelf ſhoot up in weeds or 
flowers of a wilder growth. 5 


6 


An Excunstox to the LAKES in WESTMORELAND and 
_ CUMBERLAND, in Auguſt, 1773. Octavo, pp. 103. 
9 writer has given a topographical deſcription of the 
country between Bowes- Caſtle, in Yorkſhire, an! the ex- 
tremity of Cumberl . -The following is our Authur's account 
of Keſwick Lake in Cumberland : | 
AFTER paſſing Bank Park, a rocky and barren promon- 
tory, on which a few ſcattered trees looked deplorably aged and 
4 D 2 torn, 
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torn, we entered a fine bay, where the mountains riſe immedi- 
ately out of the Lake; here ſtanding perpendicular, there falling 
back in ruinous and rude confuſion, as being piled heap on heap 
from the convulſions of chaos in the beginning; and in other 
parts ſhelving and hanging over the Lake, as if they threatened 


an immediate fall; the whole forming a ſtupendous circus. 


To deſcribe this view is difficult, as no expreſſion can convey 
an idea of the ſubject, where the wild variety conſiſts only of va- 
rious features of the ſame objects; rocks and mountains forming 
and conſtituting the parts of this maſſive theatre. In the front 
of this romantic ſcene a ſmall mount preſents itſelf, covered with 


| herbage ; ſmall from the mighty ſtature and gigantic members of 


the other parts of the proſpect. Overlooking this mount ſtands 


a round rock, puſhing his mountainous brow into the clouds. On 


the ſummit of the mount, ſweetly contraſted by the grey rocks 


behind, there grows, with peculiar pictureſque beauties, a ſingle 
antient oak. The Lake beneath was a perfect mirror, 


“ O'er which the giant oak, himſelf a grove, 

« Flings his romantic branches, and beholds 

« His rev'rend image in the expanſe below ®, _ 
On each hand the cliffs and mountains are ſtrewed over with 
buſhes and ſhrubs, down whoſe ſides ſmall ſtreams of water trill, 
like ſo many threads of filver, giving a delicate mixture to the 
greyneſs of the rocks over which they paſſed, and which in many 
places ariſe perpendicular, and are rent into a thouſand rude co- 


lumns, as if they had been torn by thunder- bolts : in other places 
they are of a tamer aſpect, and compacted in one ſolid maſs, ſtand 
with firmneſs as the pillars of the Antediluvian world, Where 


the hills were ſeparated, little vales filled with wood, or narrow 
winding dells of graſs ground, twiſt around their feet, and give a 


happy variegation to the view. In ſome places clefts in the rocks 


aftorded a proſpect into a valley behind; in others, the overhang- 
ing cliffs formed rude arches and apertures, through which diſ- 
tant mountains were diſcovered. Behind all were mountains 
piled oa mountains, where the clouds rolled in heavy volumes, 
giving a gloomineſs to thoſe regions of confuſion and barrenneſs 
which rendered the luſtre of the ſhining Lake, and the ſtreams 
of light which fell upon the rocks, waterfalls, and ſhrubs, brighter 
and more pleaſing, Here „„ 

E'en in the dull, unſeen, unſeeing dell, 

— - ſhall contemplation imp 

* Her eagle plumes ; the Poet here ſhall hold 

„Sweet converſe with his muſe ; the curious ſage, 

Who comments on great Nature's ample tome, 


$6 Shall 
* Mafon's Garden. 
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4 Shall find that volume here. — For here are caves 
„Where riſe thoſe gurgling rills, that ſing the ſong 
„Which contemplation loves; here ſhadowy glades, 
„Where through the tremulous foliage darts the ray 
That gilds the Poet's day-dream f. ” 


In the cliffs in this part of the Lake eagles build their eſis, 


far removed above the reach of gun-ſhot, and undifturbed by 
men; for no adventurous foot ever dared to aſſail their loity ha- 
bitation, In the fight of the cottager hither they bring the ſpoils 


of the fold, or the field, to feed their young, ſuperior to the wrath 


of the injured On theſe ſhores a falt ſpring of very ſalubrious 


quality is found; but, ike the ſulphur ſpring of Hull” S- Waters is 


neglected, | 


We next viſited a very extraordinary phcenomenon, an iſland 
about forty yards in length, and thirty in breadth, grown over 
with ruſhes, reeds, graſs, and ſome willows. We would have 
landed upon it; but as the water was ſaid to be forty fathom deep 


in that place, and the attempt rather hazardous, we deſiſted, and 


had not the means of enquiring particularly into its nature. This 


iſland aroſe about four perpendicuſar feet above the ſurface of the 
water on which it floated : from its magnitude we were not able 
with one boat to try whether it would move from the perpendi- 


cular line of its then ſtation, or whether it was bound to and 


connected with the bottom of the Lak by the roots of any 


aquatic parts which appeared upon its ſurface. The boatmen 
told us that it had not floated for two years before; and that it 
is ſeen at many ſeaſons, by reaſon of the clearneſs of the water, a 


great way from the ſurface in its action of its riſing or ſubs 


nd ing, as it frequently deſeends to and refts upon the bottom of 
the Lake; but it never ſhifts its ſtation, This change of float< _ 


ing or finking cannot be effected by any greater or leſs quantity 


of water in the Lake, at any one ſeaſon ; for on enquiry we 
found in the rainy ſeaſons the Lake is very little increaſed in 
height, its out-lets receiving the additional water as faſt as it flows | 


in. 
We now puſhed up the river which feeds the Like and an- 


chored near a little, but pleaſant habitation, called Lochdoor, or 
Lodore; a place perfectly adapted for the abode of a recluſe, and 
much preferable to St. Herbert's Iſland, lying open to the ſouthern 


ſun, ſheltered from the north by mignty mountains, which al- 
moſt overhang it; ; and fronting to the wideit part of the baſon, 
it commands a view of the ſcveral lands, Maniſty meadows, 
and Brandelow parks, with their oaken groves hanging from the 


afcent of the mountains, ſhade above ade; ; Catbell by and the 
ad) oining crags, ſurmounting all, 


we 
| Maſon's Garden. | 
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We were landed on a plain of meadow ground which de- 
ſcended to the edge of the water, over which we paſſed to an ad- 
joining wood at the foot of the rocks, behind the Lodore houſe. 
After winding through ſcveral paſſes in theſe groves and thickets, 
we gained a tuation where we ure delighted with the noble 
objcAs which picſented themſelves to our view. 

Around us was ſpread a grove, formed of tall young oaks, afh, 
and birch trees, which gave an agreeable coolneſs and ſhade ; ; 
above the trees, with up- lifted looks, to the right we viewed a 
mountain of rock, called Shepherds Crag, forming a rude circu- 


Jar maſs, ſhelving from the foot towards its crown in a ſpiral 
form; on every plane of which, and every ſtep that hung upon 
its ſides, herbage and ſhrubs grew fantaſtically, whilſt the very 
Summit wore a verdant cap of graſs, To the left there aroſe a a 


perpendicular grey cliff, faid to be a thouſand feet in height from 


the Lake, rent into innumerable fiſſures, and ſtanding like maſ- 


five columns in rude arrangement, to lap port the ſeeming ruins 
of a ſhattered tower, grown white with itorms, and overlocking 
Shepherds Crag ſome hundred feet, In the opening between 
theſe ſtupendous rocks, the river pours its v. hore ſtream, forming 
a grand caſcade near two hundred perpendicular ſeet high: as the 
channel is rugged, the water makes 2 ſheet of foam, and roars 
| amongſt the caverns and the cliffs, ſo that you are deprived of 
hearing any thing beſides its tumult. Reaching the wood, where 


the deſcent is leſs precipitate, it winds amongſt the trees, ſome- 


times ſhewing itſelf, and at others totally concealed, whilit it ſer- 
pentines towards the Lake, The ſpray which is daſhed around 


the rocks, and carried upon the breeze, wherever it meets the rays 


of the ſun, through the openings of the clitfs, takes the colours 
of the rainbow. 


On turning from this grand ſpeRacle, the greateſt . of 


this Lake are thrown into one proſpect: the ground whereon we 


ſtood was rugged and rocky, ſhadowed with trees, Looking 


over a rich baſon of wood, below us lay the Lodore meadows, 
where groups of cattle were diſperſed ; and by the ſhore ſome 
- Carpenters were repairing their boats, a circumſtance which en- 
livened the ſcene : the ſhining Lake laid in one ſmooth plane, 
reflecting the azure ſky chequered with clouds : over which the 
Vicar's Iſland, yellow with corn, and the woody iflands, were 
fortunately arranged. The moun:ains, whoſe feet were trimmed 
with wood, lay in long perſpective to the left. Caſtlehead, with 
its embowered cone, and Lord's Iſland, ariſing from the oppoſite 
ſhore, intervened between us and the vale of Keſwick, which laid 
on the back ground, coloured with all the beauteous tinctures of 
ſummer : over which the awful Skiddow, with his inferior tace 
of mountains, frowned in azure e Majeſty, and cloſed the ſcene.” 
Dr. WitsoN's 
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Dr. WitsoN's Obſervations on the SOLAR SPOTS. I 
ferted in the 64th Volume of the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
lately publiſhed. 


W HEN we conſider (ſays the Doctor) that the Solar Spots 


are ſo many vaſt excavations in the luminous ſubſtance of 
the ſun, and that, wherever ſuch excavations are found, we always 
diſcern dark and obſcure parts ſituated below, is it not reaſonable 
to think that the great and ſtupendaus body of the ſun is made 
up of two kinds of matter, very different in their qualities; that 
by far the greater part is ſolid and dark; and that this immenſe 
and dark globe is encompaſſed with a thin covering of that re- 


ſplendent ſubſtance, from which the ſun would ſeem to derive the 


whele of his vivifying heat and energy ? And will not this hypo- 
theſis help to account for many phenomena of the ſpots in a fa- 


tisfactory manner? For if a portion of this luminous covering 
were by any means diſplaced, fo as to expoſe to our view a part of 
the internal dark globe, would not this give the appearance of a 


ſpot ? In this caſe, would not that part of the dark plobe, which 


is now laid bare, correſpond to the nucleus, and the ſloping ſides 
of the luminous matter to the umbra ? And is not this conſonant 


to that property of a ſpot mentioned in the firſt article ? For 
would it not hence follow, that every ſpot, having a nucleus, 


ſhould alſo have an umbra ſurrounding that nucleus, a natural ac- 


count being at that time ſuggeſted for the boundary betwixt the 


nucleus and umbra being always diſtinctly defined, as mentioned 
In the ſecond article ? 


Although we may never have a competent notion of the na- 


ture and qualities of this ſhining and reſplendan: abftance, orof 


the means by which the excavations in it are formed ; ; we bow- 
ever diſcover, in their production, the agency of ſome mighty, 

though unknown cauſe, which is there often exerting itſelf. Al- 
though we manifeſtly behold its effects, yet the mode of its ope- 
rations may perhaps remain unſearchable. But if we were here 
to venture a conjecture, might we not ſuppoſe that the luminous 
matter is ſo diſturbed, and the excavations in it occaſtoned by the 
working of fone fort of elaſtic vapour, which is r rated within 
the dark globe? And might not this elaſtic principle, by its ex- 


panſion, ſwell into ſuch a volume as to reach up to the {urface of 


the luminous matter, which would thereby be {-parated and laid 
aſide in all directions? And for as much as there is no regularity 


in the time of a ſpot's enlarging, compared to the time of its de- 


creaſing, ſome enlarging quickly, and deereaſing ſlowly, and vice 


verſa, may we not imagine that this is owing to the duration and 


quantity of the elaſtic principle now mentioned ? And, in gene- 
ral, may we not form from hence ſome idea of the production 
| and 
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and ſubſequent enlargement of a ſpot, as mentioned in the third 
article? | 

But to proceed, As we know, from experience, that the ſpots 
are of a tranſient nature, not laſting upon the ſun for a long ſpace 
of time, does it not ſeem reaſonable to think that their gradual 
decreaſe, as mentioned in article 4th, is occaſioned by the lumi- 
nous matter encroaching again upon that part of the dark globe 
which had been uncovered? And from this may we not infer, 
that the luminous matter gravitates, and is in ſome degree fluid ; 
for thereby would it not have a tendency to flow down in all di- 
rections, and encroach ſo as at laſt to cover the nucleus? And 
do not theſe things appear further probable, when we reflect upon 
that uniform inciination which the ſides of the umbra, or exca- 

vation, have to the external ſurface of the ſun's body ? For does 
not this indicate a fluid ſort of matter gradually yielding to the 
force of gravity ? And again, is not this notion further ſupported, 
when we conlider the property mentioned in the 5th article, 
namely, that the exterior boundary of the umbra never conſiſts 
of ſharp angles or turnings, but is always curvilinear, and, moſt 
frequently, of a round form: for we know that this boundary is 
nothing elſe but the lip of the excavation ; which, on ſuppoſi- 
tion that the luminous matter poſſeſſes ſome degree of fluidity, 
will not be diſpoſed, either in enlarging or contracting, to become 
irregular by ſudden or ſharp turnings ? . 1 

Upon ſuppoſition that the ſurface of the dark globe of the 
ſun is ſmooth and level, it may be urged that the nucleus of a 
ſpot, whilſt upon the decreaſe, ſhould, according to the preſent 
view of things, always acquire a figure, at leaſt nearly, circular; 
and that the luminous matter, continuing to flow down on all 
ſides by an equal gravity, ſhould ſo encroach upon the nucleus, 
as to make it retain that figure, till at laſt it be entirely over- 
flowed. But this not being the caſe, and becauſe it moſt fre- 
quently happens that the encroachments of the umbra upon the 
nucleus are extremely variable, as mentioned in the 6th article, 
may we not from this infer that the ſurface of the internal dark 
globe of the fun is by no means ſmooth and level, but on the 
contrary very irregular z for, upon this ſuppoſition, if for exam- 
ple the area of the nucleus of a great ſpot were ſo diverſified by 
mountains and vallics, would not the encroachments of the lu- 


minous matter be conſequently irregular ? And, according as it 


was more or leſs retarded or accelerated at different places, by be- 
ing contiguous to prominencies or hollows, would not all the al- 
terations in the figure of the decreaſing nucleus, how variable 
ſoever, be thus plainly accounted for? And becauſe it often hap- 
pens that the nucleus of a ſpot, whilſt on the decreaſe, is gradu- 
ally cut in pieces by a luminous zone or zones, which Ts 
acroſs 
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acroſs it, as mentioned in the 7th article, does not this look like 
the gradual flowing in of the luminous matter, as it were, into 
deep channels, which would thus appear to abound in the ſurface 
of the ſun's dark body? If we reflect upon the irregularities 
which are upon the ſurface of this earth, and upon the enor- 
mous mountains and cavities which are in the moon, may we 
not, from ſuch analogy, imagine that there may be the like, or 
much greater irregularities, in the ſurface of the ſun? 


— ung 
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RECREATIONS, | 
f Continued from Page 5 50.] 


Kick nat 16% VII. 
The mitamerphaſed Cards. 


R OVIDE thirty-two cards that are differently coloured ; on 
which ſeveral different words are wrote, and different objects 


painted. Theſe cards are to be dealt two and two, to four per- 
ſons, and at three different t times, ſhuMing them each time. Af- 
ter the firſt deal, every one's cards are to be of the ſame colour; $- 


after the ſecond deal, they are all to have objects that are fimilar ; "I 
and, after the third, words that convey a ſentiment, 


D.iſpoſe of the cards in the following order: 
Order of 


the cards. da Objects. Words. 
=. Yellow Bird 1 find 
2 Yellow Bird In you 
* Green Flower 
4 Green Flower 
5 White Bird 
5 Wnite Orange 
— 1 Red Butterfly 
8 Red Flower 
9 Red Flower 
10 Red | Butterfly 
II Green Butterfly 
12 Green Butterfly 
13 White Flower 
14 White Flower an inconſtant 
15 Yellow Orange Image 
16 Yellow Flower þ Enchanting 
17 White Orange Ardour 
No. 25 4 E x8 Yellow 
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Order of | 
the cards. Colours. Objects. Words. 
18 Yellow Butterfly | | FR 
19 Yellow Butterfly Phyllis 
20 White Bird Birds 
21 Red Orange Sing 
""m= Red Orange Dear 
23 Green Orange and ſweetneſs 
24 Green Orange 'The 
25 Green Bird 1 
26 Green Bird Preſent 
27 Yellow Flower As 
28 Red Bird Changes 
29 8 Bird Boſom 
3 Yellow Orange Me 
1 White Butterfly Your 
32 White Butterfly I long 


The cards thus coloured, figured, and tranſcribed, are to be 
put in a Caſe, in the order they here ſtand. | 

When you would perform this Recreation, you take the cards 
out of the caſe, and ſhow, without changing the order in which 
they were put, that the colours, objects, and words, are all placed 
promiſcuouſly. You then ſhuffle them in the ſame manner as be- 
fore, and deal them, two and two, to four perſons, obſerving that 
they do not take up their cards till all are dealt, nor mix them to- 
gether ; and the eight cards dealt to each perſon will be found all 
of one colour. You then take each perſon's cards, and put thoſe 
of the fecond perſon under thoſe of the firſt, and thoſe of the 
fourth perſon under thoſe of the third. After which you ſhuffle 
them a ſecond time; and, having dealt them in the ſame ae 
ner, on the firſt perſon's cards will be painted all the birds ; 
the ſecond perſon's cards, all the butterflies ; on thoſe of he 
third, the oranges ; and, on thoſe of the fourth, the flowers, 
You take the cards a ſecond time ; and, obſerving the ſame pre- 
cautions, ſhuffle and deal them as before ; ; and then the firſt per- 
fon, who had the laſt time the birds in his hand, will have the 
words that compoſe this ſentence : 


Sing dear birds, I long to hear your enchanting nates, 


The ſccond perſon, who the laſt deal had the butterflies, will 
now have theſe words : 


Of an inconſtant lover your chan ges dds « me the 1 image. 
The third, who had the oranges, will have this ſentence ; 
As in my Phyllis, I find in you, beauty and ſweetneſs. 
2 fourth, who had the flowers, will have theſe words: 
* Gharming flowers, adorn the boſom of my ſhepherdeſs. 
| __ RECREATON 
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RK LEST AT 2» 6% MN 
| Optical Augmentation. 

TAKE a large drinking glaſs, of a conical figure, zhat is 
ſmall at buttom and wide at top; in which put a ſhilling, and 
fill the glaſs about half full with water: then place a plate on 
the top of it, and turn it quickly over, that the water may not 
get out. You will then ſee on the plate a piece of the ſize of a 

half crown; and, ſomewhat higher up, another piece of the ſize 
of a ſhilling. 5 
This phœnomenon ariſes from ſeeing the piece through the 
conical ſurface of the water at the fide-of the glaſs, and through 
the flat ſurface at the top of the water, at the ſametime ; for the 
conical ſurface dilates the rays, and makes the piece appear 
larger; but, by the flat ſurface, the rays are only refracted, by 
which the piece is ſeen higher up in the glaſs, but Kill of its na- 
tural ſize. That this is the cauſe, will be further evident by filling 
the glaſs with water; for as the ſhilling cannot be then ſeen 

from the top, the large piece only will be viſible, | 

After you have amuſed yourſelf with this remarkable phceno= 
menon, you may give the glaſs to a ſervant, telling him to throw 
out the water, and take care of the two pieces of money ; and 
if he has no ſuſpicion of the deception, he will be not a little 
ſurprized to find one piece only. Fg : 
LT CHEAT . A: 
Alternate Illuſion. my 

WITH a convex lens, of about an inch focus, look atten- 
tively at a ſilver ſea], on which a cypher is engraved. It will at 
firſt appear cut in, as to the naked eye; but, if you continue to 
_ obſerve it ſome time, without changing your ſituation, it will 
ſeem to be in relief, and the lights and ſhades will appear the 
ſame as they did before. If you regard it with the ſame atten- 
tion ſtill longer, it will again appear to be engraved : and fo on 
( = 5 
If you look off the ſeal for a few moments, when you view it 
again, inſtead of ſeeing it, as at firſt, engraved, it will appear in 

relief, 7758 
If, while you are turned towards the light, you ſuddenly in- 
cline the ſeal, while you continue to regard it, thoſe parts that 
ſeemed to be engraved will immediately appear in relief: and if, 
when you are regarding theſe ſeeming prominent parts, you turn 
yourſelf ſo that the light may fall on the right hand, you will ſee 
the ſhadows on the ſame fide from whence the light comes, 

which will appear not a little extraordinary. In like manner the 
| 4E2 ſhadows 


A 
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ſhadows will appear on the left, if the light falls on that fide. If, 
inſtead of a ſeal, you look at a piece of money, theſe alterations 
will not be viſible, in whatever ſituation you place yourſelf, 

[To be continued. ] I 


; LIGHT GUINE A 
4 Monat TALE. 
2 the numerous diſputes originating laſt year from 


the accurate examination of our gold coin, an affair hap- 
pened in the capital, which is ſufficient to prove that public 
grievances may ſometimes give birth to private advantages, 

In a very conſiderable trading town in the Weft of England, 
a Mr. D——, the moſt conſiderable trader there, gained 3s 
much reputation by his exemplary conduct, as he did reſpec by 
bis riches, which every body who knew him thought he deſerved. 
By giving himſelf no vnbecoming airs, in confequence of his ſu- 

perior wealth, he was generally eſteemed ; and by thoſe alſo who 
envied him for his fortune, Some enemies indeed he had, (where 
is the man, eſpecially the rich man, without them ?) and they, on 
his being elected Mayor, pleaſed themſelves with thinking that he 
would loſe his popularity by his attachment to the Miniftry ; but 
he diſappointed them: * he bore his faculties ſo meek,” and 
was ſo clear in his great office, that he cloſed his Mayoralty 
with honour, and received the thanks of the moſt eminent among 
OR ry the prudence and impartiality of his con- 
Happy in the ſatisfaction which he gave by his public conduct, 
he was ſtill more happy in his domeſtic character. Bleſt with a 
very uſeful help-mate in a worthy wife, and with two very pro- 
miſing children, a ſon and a daughter, he flattered himſelf that 
his domeſtic felicity would be permanent ; but he was miſtaken, 
as moſt men indeed are, who reckon upon durable happineſs in 
this fluctuating ſtate: his felicity was conſiderably leſſened by 
the receipt of the following letter from one of his moſt intimate 
acquaintance in London, | 
1; qi | F 
. DEAR Six, | | 8 — Street. 
I am going to write to you about an affair which I am ſure 
will give you a great deal of concern; but I cannot conceal it 
from you, without acting a very exceptionable part. Your fon 
is become ſo fine a gentleman, that he no longer pays any regard 
to his buſineſs; and he is worſe than a more idle man, becauſe 
he ſuffers himſelf to be drawn, by his dangerous companions, into 
ſenſations which may prove injurious to his conſtitution, as well 
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as to his pocket. He is, at preſent, I am afraid, deeply i in debt; 
and I have many reaſons to believe that he has impaired his 
health by his licentious connections. I have taken a great deal 
of pains to make him ſenſible of his errors, but to no purpoſe ; 
and muſt, therefore, beg the favour of you to remove him from 

my houſe, as the peace of it is not a little diſturbed by the irre- 
gularity of his proceedings. Being a father myſelf, I can feel 
the ſenſations which you will experience while you are readin 
this letter: I am certain that I write it with ſenſations which f 
cannot deſcribe, I am 1 your's, &c. 


"> HREM ME 


The peruſal of this letter threw Mr. D into an agitation 
| which he had never known till then; and he could not help, 
from the poignancy of his parental anzuiſh, ſhedding tears while 
he held it in his hands.—[n that affecting condition Mrs. D- 
entering the room with her uſual chearfulneſs, found him. 

A ſudden turn was immediately given to her features, and ſur- 
prize was ſtrongly painted in her looks. Accuſtomed to be 
alarmed upon the ſlighteſt occaſion, from her natural apprehen- 
ſions with regard to the uncertainty of commercial affairs, ſhe 

aſked him with a celerity which — diſcovered her fears, if his 
ſhips were all ſafe ? 
„ LI have no reaſon to believe they are not fo, my dear, re- 
plied her diſtreſſed huſband, but Ithink not of them now; my 
thoughts are engaged in a very different way. Read this letter, 
( continued he, preſenting it to her with a heavy figh,) and you 
will not wonder at the effect it has upon me.” 

Mrs. D , ſoon after the began to read Mr. M 's letter 
relating to her fon, found her eyes bedimmed ; and could not, 
without the uſe of her handkerchief, get to the concluſion of it. 
When ſhe bad finiſhed it, ſhe faintly ſaid, * Poor Ned!“ And 
ſinking into the chair, ſat for ſome time, too much oppreſſed by 
her ſorrow to articulate another word. ——Ye parents, who have 
been in ſimilar ſituations, feel for this afflicted pair! Parents only 
can feel for them, 

As ſoon as Mr. D—— had recovered himſclf, he ties in 
what manner he ſhould act, in conſequence of the very unwel- 
come information he had received. Aſter a ſhort ſoliloquy, he 
reſolved to ſet out for the capital, to bring his ſon back with him, 
and to keep him ſtrictly under his own eye, till a proper change 
in his behaviour induced him to ſuppoſe that he was again de- 
| ſerving of Mr. M 's attentioa and eſteem. 


Fanny D***#*#, 8 was not long ignorant of her brother's 
indiſcretions, was keenly pained on his account, and fincerely 
haped that when out of the reach of his op friends, he would 

return 
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much trouble with my fon, Mr. M 
more with him : I am come to take ies home with me.” 
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return to thoſe paths of honour and prudence, from which he had 

wandered more, ſhe really believed, from the ductility of his diſ- 
ſition, than the corruptneſs of his heart, 

Mr. D* travelled with ſo much expedition to London, 
that he greatly ſurprized Mr, M by his arrives, who re- 
ceived him with his uſual cordiality. 

Mr. D******s firſt words were, I am ſorry you have had ſo 
but you ſhall have no 


« [ am myſelf truly ſorry, both on your account and your 
fon's, my good friend,” replicd Mr. M with a moſt friendly 
preſſure of his hand; "<< ſtill more to inform you, that I have not 
beard of your fon fince yeſterday morning: he never, indeed, 
Raid out all night before; I am afraid, therefore, that he has 


deen hurried into a diſagreeable ſcrape by ſome of his mad-headed 
acquaintance,” 


Mr. DA was additionally diſtreſſed by this ſpeech ; but 
before he could reply to it, the owing note was given to him by 
one of his ſervants : 

„The unfortunate Edward D#*#*#**#* moſt earneſtly bw the 
favour of Mr. M to come to him immediately with the 
bearer, as he ſtands in great need of his aſſiſtance, 

Mr, D##**** was ſo much alarmed by this laconic note, that he 


would have gone inftantly with the meſſenger who brought it, 
bad not Mr. M—— requeſted him to ſtay a few moments : * 


then ſet out together. 

When they came to the houſe in which the ay Ned was 
confined by the proceedings of one of his creditors, they found 
him in a very meiancholy ttate, Shocked at the entrance of his 
facher, he could not at firft utter a ſyllable : he could only throw 


himſelf upon his knees, and with ſupplicating looks implore his 


for ziveneſs, When he was able to ſpeak, his carriage was fo 
penitentizl, and his confeſſions ſo ingenuous, that his father was 
both moved an! fatish:d with them: he was al ſo ſtrongly prompted 
to hope that his amendment would be produced by his contrition. 
In the courſe of young DE free confeſſions, it appeared 
that the inſolent behaviour of an extravagant girl to him, on his 


giving her by miſtike a /ight guinea, had made him (repenting of 


his ili-directed generoſity) determine never to fee her again; and 


that a warrant againſt him ſoon afterwards, at the ſuit of one af 


his zt ie friends, had inſpired him with a reſolution to diſen- 
gage himielt from all his dangerous connections. 

When Mr. D****#* had again ſealed his repeatant ſon's par- 
don, he diſcharged the ſum fax which he had been arreited, paid 


of all his other debts, and carried kim dowa tz ———, From 
that 
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that time Ned's behaviour has been unexceptionable ; and if he 
keeps it up in the BEST, not the BUCKISH ſenſe of thoſe words, 
he will prove a 5 ing to his parents. 


— 
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DRESS OF THE MONTH, 
As eſtabliſhed at ST. James's, and in T AVISTOCK-STREET. 


H E Ladies have made little variation in their dreſs 

from that given laſt, but continue to wear chintz, or Iriſh 
worked muſlin negligees, Vinod with coloured ſilk, trimmed with 
mignionet, vor gauze, . ornamented with tafſeis and flowers to 
match the linings, —dilks, as given in the dreſs for June, —The 
hair dreſſed far back at the top, with drop curls at the ſides, and 
not ſo low behind as for ſome time paſt, Lappets in fancy with 
pearl pins and flowers, — Small drop ear-rings, and a necklace of 
pearls, —Coloured ſhoes, with white heels and ſtraps, and {mall 
roſe buckles —Chip hats, or 2 


— 


„F ANECDOTE. 


, ORISE GODOUNOVE, Grand Duke cf Muſcovy, in 
an agonizing fit of the gout, invited to his Court, by the 
_ greateſt promiſes, every perion who might know a remedy for it. 
During this criſis, the wife of a Boiare, in order to be revenged 
upon her huſband, for the cruel treatment ſhe had received from 
him, adopted the following ſingular ſtratagem : 

She induftriouſly gave out, that her huſband was poſſeſſes of 
an excellent ſpecific for the gout ; but that he had 0 little love 
for his Majeſty, he would not give it to him. This intelligence 
having reached the ears of the Grand Duke, he gave orders to 
find the Boiare. In vain did he proteſt his ignorance : he was 
whippcd till the blood came, and thrown into priſon. The com- 
plaints he made againſt his wife only ſerved to heighten the cru- 
elties and hardſhips he was mace to undergo. A: length he was 
plainly told, that he muſt either communicate his medicine, or 
prepare to die. The wretch, finding his ruin was unavoidable, 
made a pretended confeſſion that he knew ſome remedies, but had 
been afraid to employ them tor his Majeſty ; and that, if ther 
would allow him fifteen days, he would get them in reagin:. 
Having obtained his rcqueſt, he fent to Czirback, upon chen! 
Occa, (being two days journey from Moſcow) Wende de pro- 
cured a quantity of herbs, bad as well as gocd; of w hi ch havin 
prepared a bath, the Grand Duke had recourſe to. it. 280 rece⸗ 
ered his bealch. 


'I he 
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The ſuppoſition that the Boiare's obſtinate refuſal had pro- 
ceeded merely from malice, was now confirmed into a certainty - 
and for this reaſon they whipped him ſtill more ſeverely than the 
two former times. The Grand Duke afterwards made him a pre- 
ſent of four hundred crawns, and of eighteen peaſants, as his 
own property, with a ſtriQ charge that he ſhould bear no further 
animoſity or reſentment to his wife: —a charge to which he im- 
plicitly ſubmitted ; for, as the ſtory is told, they lived together 
many years after in the ſtricteſt friendſhip and harmony. 


N OT 
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. 
E Shepherds, who idly lament 
That Fortune is harſh and unkind; 
Who ſeek for the virgin Content, 

'I tell you a piece of my mind. 

Should you find her, ye'll get no relief, 

_ _ She'll ſtill interfere with your love! 
She's a vixen, a witch, and a'thief, 
And what I advance, I can prove. 

Whenever my Delia I meet, 
That inſtant the damfel is there, 
And e're we can fix on a ſeat, 
She ſquats herſelf down in a chair. 
That ſhe deals in magical art, 

Sure none will pretend to deny, 
Elſe how could ſhe compaſs the part, 
| To be always officiouſly by ? 
She's a thief, —and I know it by this, 

Nay, Delia will ſometimes complain ; 
For oft, when I borrow a kiſs, 
Content ſteals it from me again: 

She's a vixen, I boldly aver, 

And blinded with folly and pride, 
Thinks none can be bleſt without her, 
And all are unhappy belide, 
T' other day to my Delia's I went, 

With anger and ſpleen in my hand, 
When, ſoon as I enter'd, Content 

Made em fly at the word of command. 
Delighted with frolicks like theſe, 

For truſt me, you'll have no redreſs, 
Ye ſwains take her home if you pleaſe, 

I'm content with the ſhare I poſſeſs. 


Tus 
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TAE HAPPY RETURN. 


R. Fairchild, a merchant of the city of Briſtol, was a3 
eminent for his literary acquiſitions, as the extenſiveneſs 
of his trade, He was univerſally reſpected by all who were ho- 


noured with his acquaintance; and in commercial, as well as 


claſſical topics, his opinion was adhered to with an implicit faith; 
His wife, whoſe perſon was agreeable, was not leſs extraordinary 
for the cultivation of her mind, than the politeneſs of her ac- 


 compliſhments. Two perſons thus poliſhed, could not but ren- 


der the connubial ſtate a ſtate of happineſs, Their marriage was 


ſoon crowned with a daughter, who in her infancy diſcovered an 


ingenuity worthy of her father, and a form ſuperior to that of 

her mother. The firſt years of her life were dedicated to thoſe 
ſtudies which would enable her to figure in the circle, and to take 
the management of thoſe domeſtic charges which were too nume- 


rous for her mother to diſcharge without an aſſiſtant. At an aſ- 


ſembly ſhe appeared with all the gaiety of one who had paſſed her 
whole life among thoſe of the Ben Jon: at home ſhe appeared 


with all the modeſt reſerve, and ſedulous officiouſneſs of one who 
had never beca introduced to a public aſſembly. Thus qualified 
both for a wife and a companion, ſhe was courted both by the 


gay and the prudeat. 
Her father having received a viſit from one of his correſpan- 


dents on the continent, introduced him to his daughter. He was 


ſtruck with her perſonal charms as ſoon as he ſaw her ; but when 


_ - converſation had dev eloped the treaſures of her underſtanding, ad- 


miration was turned into aſtoniſnment. 
Being a native of France, the center of politeneſs, he inti- 
mated to Mrs. Fairchild, that a year's reſidence at a convent 
abroad would finiſh her education, and file away that ruſt which a 
tuition entirely Engliſh leaves upon a female mind. Mrs. Fair- 


child gave him no anſwer, unleſs referring him to her huſband 


might be reckoned one. Mr. De la Foſſe, after paying her ſome 
polite compliments on account of her obſe quiouſneſs, | applied to 
Mr. Fairchild himſelf. 

The father, with all the preſages of paternal fondneſs, fet forth 
the probable incoaveniencics which attend the ſyſtem he was ad- 
viſed to; but at laſt was ſo overcome by the lauſiblenefs of Mr. 
De la F ofle” 3 rhetoric, that he gave his conſent, on condition his 
daughter Ethelinda ſhould have no objection to it. 

Ethelinda, who had paid an implicit obedience to every wiſh of 


her father, yielded herfelf without referve to his diſpoſal. The 
voyage, therefore, was agreed upon, and Mr, De 1 la Foſſe was 


truſted with the precious depoſite. 
No. 25. f 0 F | On 
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On their arrival at Paris, Ethelinda was placed in a convent, 
where ſhe met with ſeveral ladies of her own country, who had 
been tranſported on the ſame motives. The fondneſs ſhe had to 
her country-folks ſoon made her contract an alliance with thoſe 
whoſe tempers ſeemed to be ſimilar to her own. One of them, 
who was the daughter of an Engliſh Earl, ingratiated herſelf 
with her more than the reſt. This young lady, whoſe name was 
Clariſſa, had more the ſemblance than the ſubſtance of virtue. 
Naturally gay, ſhe had ſo far ſuppreſſed her native vivacity, that 
ſhe ſeemed the moſt reſerved of any one in the convent; yet, 
when alone, or in company with thoſe of her real diſpoſition, ſhe 
indulged in every freedom which a female could ind ulge in with- 
out violating the laws of honour. 

It was permitted this lady, on account of her rank, to viſit 1 
couſin, whoſe refidence was very near the convent. Her houſe 
was the reſort of the gay world, and the ſcenes ſhe was accuſ- 
tomed to were in the higheſt degree dangerous to virtue; for 
when vice is rendered familiar to the eye, it too frequently fieals 
into the heart. 


On her return ſhe would frequently entertain Ethelinda with 


the bon mots the had heard at her coufin's; - but at the ſame time 


| reſerved thoſe ſcenes which ſhe knew would ſhock a perſon of her 


extreme delicacy. 


Theſe frequent effuſions of friendſhip at lat made Ethelinda 


long to participate with her in the pleaſures ſhe enjoyed in her 


excurſions. She dropped large hints of her wiſhes; but Clariſſa 


would take no notice of them, intending by her ig, -57ance to ſet a 


keener edge upon her curioſity, and to compel her to an explicit 
avowal of her defires. This behaviour had its effects. Ethe- 


linda plainly told her ſhe ſhould be glad to makesone of the party. 
Clarifla heard her with raptures, and added, that ſhe would con- 


cert meaſures to procure her a pleaſure ſhe ſeemed to with for ſs 
ardently. On her next excufſion ſhe informed her couſin or the 
propoſal which Ethelinda had made to her, Her couſin, wio 
gloried in making proſelytes to the Bun Ton, alter pauſing a few 


minutes, wrote a card to the Abbeſs, increating her to favour her 


with Ethelinda's company the next time Clariſſa wes indulged 


with the freedom of a viſit, 
The Abbeſs heſitated ſome time after reading ſo 3 a re- 
queſt: at firſt ſhe half reſolved to refuſe her compliance; but 


conſidering ſhe was under great obligations to the Comteſſe, and 
that her intereſt depended on obliging her, ſhe conſented to let 


Ethelinda accompany Clariſſa in her next viſit to her couſin, 
The notice of acquieſcence filled the two ladies with inex- 


preſſible pleaſure; and the minutes that revolved between the 


conſent and the completion of it ſcemed extraordinarily tedious, 
At 
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At the day appointed the two ladies left their confinement to - 


breath the free air of an open ſituation. The Comteſſe was not a 
little pleaſed with her new viſitant. The Marquis d'Orbelette 
was more ſo. He was a young man, who made the ſeduQion of 
beauty his ſtudy, and had met with too much ſucceſs among the 
fair, Clariſſa was engaged to take an airing with him that even- 


ing in the environs; and Ethelinda conſented, with ſome difficulty, 


to make one of the party. When they were ſeated in the carri- 
age, the Marquis played off all his artillery of adulation, but more 
to the diſpleaſure than approbation of Ethelinda. Her education 
made her look on flattery and the flatterer as objects of contempt z 
and rendered the Marquis an object of diſguſt. | 


Clarifla having occaſion to ſtop in their way at a Merchande de 


| Gans, ſhe ſtepped out of the carriage and left Ethelinda alone with 


the Marquis. As the aſſortment which was ſhown Clariſſa did not 
pleaſe her, a ſecond was exhibited, and the Marquis took the op- 
portunity to bid his coachman drive on without waiting for her. 
This unexpected nieaſure alarmed Ethelinda ; ſhe expoſtulated 
with the Marquis, and infifted to be ſet down immediately, 
| threatening him with making an out- cry if he did not ſtop the 
carriage immediately, With a ſmile of hypocriſy, he replied, 


that he would; but putting his head out of the coach window, or- 
dered the man on the box to haſten his pace as faſt as ever the 


horſes could gallop. 5 | 


In a moment the carriage was out of the city, and ſtopped at 


a lonely caſtle, which was ſet apart by the Marquis as a place for 
his illicite pleaſures. Ethelinda at firſt refuſed to quit the coach, 
but ſeeing by the number of domeſtics which flocked round the 
Marquis, that all reſiſtance would be vain, ſhe at laſt conſented. 
On her entrance ſhe was introduced, through a ſuite of magnifi- 
cent apartments, to one more magnihcent than thoſe ſhe had 


pa ſſed through, where ſhe was left by her female conductor to 


reflect on the horror of her ſituation, and lament her indiſcre- 
tion. „ 3 | 
Some moments ſhe ſat bathed in tears, lifting up her ſtreaming 


eyes towards Heaven, and begging a reſcue from her diſtreſsful 


condition, Heaven ſomes interpoſes in the behalf of ſuffering 
Virtue, to enable thoſe whoſe trials are great, to diſplay uncom- 


mon fortitude, and merit the eſcape which is wrought for 


them. | | | 

While Ethelinda was thus immerged in woe, the Marquis was 
informing a young Gentleman of rank, of the fame 3. un as 
herſelf, of the prize he had made, The Engliſh Nobl-:1a: till 


retaining ſome ſparks of his native honelty, amidſt the dip 


of the continent, could not help biting his lips at the detail of 


the Marquis, The latter, by way of 6&t2ntacion, invitze him to 
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ſee his fair captive, which he readily conſented to. On his en- 
trance into the ſaloon, the charms of Ethelinda were ſo height- 
ened by her diftreſs, as the ſun beams which are refle cted by fas 
ling rain, that he was determined to become her champion, After 
they had both endeavoured to alleviate her ſorrow, they retired 
and Lord D , the Engliſh Nobleman, calling the Marquis 
aſide, aſſured him that he ſhould not injure ſuch unparalleled 


beauty: and that he was determined to be her protector at the 


hazard of his own life. The Marquis ſmiled at his interpoſition; 


and having dropped his men, as well as ſeduced his women, paid 
no regard to his menance. 


.... » n e of 6 fore 


woman, I am ready,” ſaid the Marquis“ Draw— for nothing 
but my death ſhall prevent my accompliſhing my wiſhes,” 

Lord D drew ; the onſet was vigorous, but fortune at 
laſt declared in his favour. The Marquis having received a dan- 
gerous wound, was conveyed to his bed, and a meſlenger was diſ- 
patched for a ſurgeon to dreſs him. 

In the interim Lord D viſited Ethelinda, informed her of 
the affair between him and the Marquis, convinced her of the 
danger ſhe was in where ſhe Was, and proffered to cond uct her to 
a place of ſafety. 


_ Ethelinda conſented to accompany him, and the carriage being | 


ready, they drove back again to Paris, to a houſe which was kept 
by an aged lady, who was related to him, 


During this, Clariſſa miſüng the coach, had returned to her 


coufin, & here the thought to have met wich it, but being diſap- 
pointe. I, he related to her the accident which had Fappened during 
her ablence. The time of her return to the convent was elapſedz 


and their perplexity was ſo great that they could not concert any 


meaſures to inform the Abbeſs of Ethelinda's cataſtrophe, with- 
out running the hazard of being thought accomplices with the 
Marquis. Obliged, at laſt, to give her Fall the information they 
could, they went to the Abbeſs, and, when they informed her of 
what had happened, the detail for a time deprixed her of her 
ſenſes, and involved the whole convent in grief. 

To exculpate herſelf, the Abbeſs immediately wrote an account 
of the tranlaction to Mr. Fairchild. The receipt of this letter 


filled him and his wife with all the pangs of paternal diſtreſs, and 


_ they gave over their daughter, as worſe than dead—as the victim 
to an unprincipled Debauche. 

Lord D paid his addreſſes, the morniag * he had left 
Ethelinda, to know, whether the would be conveyed again to 
the convent, from whence ſhe had been ſtolen, or would point 
out any other place ſhe would chooſe for her reſidence.“ 


Ethelinda 5 
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Ethelinda could not bear to return to the convent, after what 
had happened; ſhe was too well acquainted with the penchante 
which the iiliterate part of the ſex have for calumuy and flan- 
der. She therefore determined to return to the pl1ce oft her na- 
tivity, and the more fo, as it would tend to ſhorten the ſorrow of 
her parents, who, ſhe imagined, would be inconſolable on hear. 
ing what ſhe had ſuffered. 

Lord D 


a apaſſagein an Engliſh veſſel. Her paſſage was remarkably fine; 


and as ſhe landed at the Cuſtom houſe at Briſtol, the firſt objects 
which ſhe perceived were her father and mother, attended by a 


near relation, Without ſtaying for the clearing of her cheſts, 


&c. ſhe immediately approached them. Ar firſt, they could 


ſcarcely believe their eyes—but finding that they were not 
miſtaken, they took her between them, devoured, each of them, 


her hands with kiſſes, and offered up the incenſe of gratitude to 


Heaven for preſerving her life, and protecting her honour, 


Lord D———=, who had informed himſelf of Ethclinda's ad- 
dreſs, ſent her an account that the Marquis had died of the 
wound he received in the duel, but prior to his death had left her 


the major part of his fortune as a compenſation for the outrage 
and injury he had offered her. 


WILLIAM AND NANCY. 


OUD and fair blew the north eaſt wind, 
Ag When Auro did her ancaors weigh; 
Her unfufl'] canvaſs wav'd unkind, 

And chid young Wiiliam's foad delay, 


Fair Nancy ſtill, {till loth to part, 
De tain'd him on the pebbly thore ; 
hg blames the lad ne'er felt at heart, 
Nor knew a pretty maiden's power. 


Sweet H be ſluſh'd her virgin checks, 
Bedew'd with tears from either eye, 
So, ting'd with red, the morning breaks, 

So dew cn biuſhing roles lie. 


« My darling,“ faid the youth, “ my fair, 
Tho' forc'd, alas! with thee to parc, 

I'll ne'er forfake thee, but ſhall bear 
Thy image always in my hzart, 


, admiring this ſtroke of filial duty, procured her 
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As o'er the tracs leſs deep we fail, 
When glaſſcs ring with ſocial glee, 
If love and beauty grace our tale, 
O then be ſure we talk of thee. 
And when in eaftern climes afar 
We trade beyond th' Arabian ſhore, 
Whate'er I gain, rich gifts and rare, 
Ill keep, my ſweet, for thee in ſtore, 


Howe'er to realms remote I go, 


Whatever Ladies there I fee ; 
Whatc'er betides me, weal or woe, 
Thee will I love, and none but thee, 


Ceaſe grieving then, my Nancy dear, 


When next we meet we'll part no more.“ 
Thus ſaid, he kiſs'd the falling tear, 

And left her on the murm'ring ſhore, 
She ſigh'd, but could not ſpeak a word, 

No not to tell her love- ſick tale. 


The youth, reluctant, row'd aboard, 


High on the ftern above the crew, 


He with a handkerchief appears, 
And wav'd a long, a dear adieu, 
She ſhed a thouſand thouſand tears. 


Loud blows the wind, the bark ſwift flies, 
Regardleſs of the mourning fair; 
Till where yon billows kiſs the ſkies, 
It melted into empty air. 


She gaz'd the ſhipleſs waves once more; 
She call'd, but William could not hear; 


Did oft her hapleſs tate depl ore, 


And utter many a fruitleſs pra y' r. 


O then along the winding bay, 

Forlorn with penſive ſteps and flow, 
Poor Nancy with declining day 

Went homeward and ind AO her woe. 


»ͤä 


Anſwer, by T. Mullett, of Mr. Applin's School, at 3 


* — 


5 Fo ton, 10 J. W's fir/l Queſtion, of Bideford, inſerted Fuly 30. 


HIS Queſtion, as it now ſtands, is an improper one, as 
there is given the product of the diſtance and difference 


of 
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of latitude 24200 miles, and the product of the difference of 
latitude and departure 145200, which is an impoſſibility; for 
the product of the two legs of a triangle can never be more 
than the product of the hypothenuſe (which is the diſtance 
failed) and one of thoſe legs. 
But if (owing to an error in the preſs) there ſhould be ancther 
cypher to the firſt number, the work will be as follows: 

Put x = the difference of latitude, then = the diſ- 


145200 


tance, and == the departure, which, multiplied by each 
other, will produce — — == 1815; which equation re- 
duced will give 440 for the difference of latitude; and if 145200 
be divided by it, the quotient will be 330 = the departure: 
Next the difference of latitude being 440 miles, if i: be taken 
from 51 degrees 20 minutes, the remainder will be 44 degrees 
North, the latitude came to, and the departure, 330 miles, di- 
vided by 43.16, the miles of a degree in that parallel of latitude, 
the quotient will be 7 deg. 38 min. the difference of longitude ; 
which, added to 4 deg. 40 min. gives 12 deg, 18 min, Weſt, the 
longitude the ſhip is in. = . 


i. 
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An ſiver, by the ſame, to the Enigma far the Ladies, inſerted Fuly PR 


THE letter O is found in dome; | 
And likewiſe has a place in home : | 
It ſhews itſelf in murm'ring brooks, 

And likewiſe in ſweet Chloe's looks; 

Which makes it clear, without a doubt, 

That your Enigma I've found out. 


*** 


ueber, by E. C. 4 Young Lady of Mrs, Whiteley's Boarding- 
School, Topſham, 16 the Rebus by S trephron, of Perranzebluo, 
Cornwall, inſerted Auguſt 6. OT 


A /FAnkind put on Diſguiſe when they fear to be known; 
{ ols are forbid us to worſhip or bow down: 
The Lark often aſcends up on high for to fing ; 
The Lion's a beaſt always accounted the king: 
Ivy otten doth climb the country chimney's green; 
Th' leviathan in the Sea is commoneſt ſeen ; 
Goliah the armies of Iſrael dety'd ; | 
And V in the middle of Egypt doth abide. 
Theſe initials joined, you will find withuut doubt, 
That DILLISGY, in Cornwall, is famous fer trot 
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Anſiber, by 1 Poole, of Mr. Crocker's School, Ilminſter, t R- 
H's Queſtion inſerted Aug? 6, 


IRST, Suppoſe Tom's father left him 202001. from which 
1 fſubſtract the ſums ſpent, viz. 172001. and the remainder 
will be 13000]. which ſhould have been half the ſum ſuppoſed, 
== I51ool. therefore 151091. minus 13000l is = 2100, the 
firſt crror too little, — Again, Suppoſe the ſum left 19000). 
from which ſubſtract x 4000). the ſums ſpent, and the remainder 
will be 50ool. which ſhould have been g5ool. and from 9500]. 
fake 5000]. the remainder will be 4500l. too little, the ſecond 
error, Now as the errors are of the ſame kind, the difference of 
the products will be 96000000, which, divide by 2400, the dif- 
ference of the errors, and the quotient, will be 40000!. the ſum 
left him. | LO 
Proof, 40000 leſs 12000 is equal to 28000; leſs 2 7ths of 
| 28000, is equal to 20000]. the half ſum left him. 


,“ We have received the like Anſwer from T. Mullett, of 
Mr. Applin's School, Sturminſter; and T. W. of Topſham. 


AQUES TI O N, by W. Wood, of Porlock. 


Uppoſe a tangent be drawn to the periphery of an elipſis ta 
touch the latus rectum, and to interſect the two diameters 
produced, Required, the prolongation of each, the tranſverſe 20 
inches, and conjugate 12 inches? 1 


1 


— 


A RE E U S8, by Hercules, of Dean-Prior. 


A Glorious light that ſhines on yonder plain; 
A city in Great Britain's ſtrong domain; 
A place were Daniel once was caſt; 

A foreign beaſt of a large compaſs ; 

A ſtone in Scripture very fair; 

What ſwifter flies than birds of air. 

To cloſe the theme, and ſay no more, 

A coin colour laſt explore. 5 
Thheſe initials join'd, will give the ſound, 

What in a woman is much renown'd. 


% 


2 
— — 


Erratum. In the Queftion by W. J. of Carhampton, inſerted 
July 23, inſtead of sIx, read SEVEN men bought a cheeſe, &. 
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REFLECTIONS ox PRID E. 


FLYER OW different muſt be the motions of every man's 
Bf N heart, in regard to himſelf, who duly ſurveys his 


fe eternal ſcene of exiſtence he muſt experience be- 
M yond the grave? In regard to the caſual advantages 


BY 
u NX 


of this world, that man, who prides himſelf in them, is un- 

doubtedly both weak and thoughtleſs. Let us ſuppoſe a man 
bleſſed with every temporal advantage; that fortune has indul- 
gently poured her favours in his lap; that he is great and popu- 


lar, enjoys large poſſeſſions from a long race of noble and worth 
anceſtors: let us ſuppoſe him now in the very zenith of his 


glory, a fair flower in the meridian of its luſtre, the object of 


every one's envy and applauſe : What are all theſe advantages? 
The temporary ſmiles of proſperity, the moſt inconſtant, fickle, 


and treacherous miſtreſs, that Syren, whoſe ſoothing ſoftneſs, 


whoſe alluring and enchanting wiles, have betrayed thouſands to 
their ruin. ——How many, bewitched by her ſmiles, and encou- 


raged by her gaiety, have profuſely ſquandered away their poſſeſ · 


5 ſions, and become beggars in their age! How many, attending to 


her pernicious infinuations, and intoxicated with the poſſeſſion of 
what they imprudently thought an independency, have forgot, or 


diſregarded that omnipotent Being, to whoſe bounty they are in- 


debted for all they falſely call their own ; and exchan 
happineſs for the empty pleaſure of a fleeting hour! 
What then are riches, that they are ſo univerſally coveted ? 
What are their charms that all admire ? And what are their ad- 
vantages, when acquired, that all men fo ſtrenuouſly endeavour to 
obtain them? Do they make men wiſer or happier ? Or rather, 


ged eternal 


do they not, on the contrary, increaſe our cares, and deſtroy that 


which they are imagined to produce ?— 
The wants of our nature are cheaply ſupply'd, 
The reſt are but folly and care. 


No, 26. | 4 G Why | 


By H preſent weak and infirm ſtate, and reflects upon that 
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Why then do men falſely imagine happineſs the offspring of 
riches? They are deceived by appearances, and .captivated by 
the external pomp and magnificence of the Great ; forgetting 
that ſuch ſcenes baniſh peace for ever from their habitations. 
There are in grandeur charms ſo powerfully attractive, as to en- 
gage our admiration, and too often our endeavours to obtain it; 


yet look into thyſelf, O thou ambitious man! and confider what 


thou art; and why fo ambitious of being diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of mankind? Thy meaneit ſlave, in the eye of impartial 
Juſtice, is thy equal, and perhaps thy ſuperior : Why then doſt 
thou deſpiſe him ? "The ſame hand formed both him and thee, im- 
planted in both the ſame affections and deſires, the ſame reliſh for 
happineſs, and intended both for the ſame noble purpoſes, Con- 
ſider how ſmall and trivial are the advantages thou boaſteſt of ! 
How empty and fleeting thy enjoyments ! Thy pomp, thy ſplen- 
dour of magnificence, will not exempt thee from the frailties, the 
caſualties, and infirmities of thy nature: thy riches will neither 
_ avert the ſtroke of death, nor procure thee any advantage at the 
awful tribunal of thy tremendous Judge. There, undiſtinguiſhed 
from the ſervile nerd, the objects of thy contempt, and marks 
of thy tyrannie power, wilt thou ſtand deprived of every title, 
every pre-eminence and diſtinction, and receive thy juſt and im- 
partial ſentence in common with the loweſt part of mankind : 
there wilt thou be called to give a ſtrict account of thy many ta- 
| lents ; and be fatally convinced, that, Vbere much is given, much 
is required. | : 

T herefore in grandeur, or the external pomp of the world, 
there is no juſt reaſon or excuſe for being proud, as there is no- 
thing in it that gives one man a real ſuperiority over another. 

Tutn then thy deſires, O my ſoul ! to that which is perma- 
nent ahd durable, and be ambitious to be good ; nor pride thy- 
ſelf with the caſual acquiſitions of this world, conſidering ever 
how far ſhort they are of perfection, and in how ſmall a ſpace a 
period will be put to their exiſtence. 1 | 
Pride, which would ill become a Newton, a Boyle, or a Locke, 
is certainly more diſagreeable in thoſe who are even ſtrangers to 
their names. But Folly is the parent of Pride. We ever ob- 
ſerve a man of erudition, a man of humility ; his conduct ever 
declaring that true knowledge is the ſureſt guard againſt Pride. 
Our wiſdom is but folly ; and all our knowledge, that we are ig- 
norant. How dittant is the utmoſt extent of a Newton's know-. 
| ledge from the wiſdom of that Being who made the Heavens, 

and planted the powers of the mind ! Newton, by a long chain 
of reaſoning, ſometimes obtained an imperfect glimpſe of thoſe 
_ truths which the Divine Mind comprehends by intuition. We 
behold, with an exceſs of admiration, his great learning and 

WD powerful 
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powerful genius; and praiſe the man, who, poſſeſſed of his 
powers of mind, devotes them to the ſervice of his fellow-crea- 


tures, and the glory of his Almighty Maker; yet it is poſſible 


that his whole ſyſtem is built on a wrong foundation, and that 
error, heaped on error, paſs here for undoubted truths.-- View then 
thyſelf, and reflect upon the diſtance between the weak efforts of 


thy mind, and the admired extent of his; and let that ſtifle every 


principle, every ſecret ſpark of Pride within thy ſwelling boſom. 
View thyſelf, and ſtudy thy own weakneſs ; reflect upon the va- 
nity and uncertainty of all ſublunary enjoyments ; of the weak- 


neſs to which thou art by nature ſubject; of death, a final ſtate 


of diſſolution, thy inevitable doom; that this body thou now ſo 


pampereſt, will become the food of worms, the moſt deſpicable 


reptile beneath thy feet; that thy athletic ſtrength will be laid in 


the grave, and thy beauty become loathſome and offenſive to the 


ſight, be ſhunned by thy very admirers, who will forget every 
obligation, and flee from thee with horror and amazement. 

Shocking and mortifying as theſe conſiderations are, they are 
1 ; and, if duly weighed, muſt extinguiſh every portion of 


Pride; deſtroy every inordinate defire, quell our ambitious hopes, 


and caſt us proſtrate on the earth, with the conviction of the un- 
worthineſs of every caſual acquirement, and the folly of priding 
_ ourſelves in them! 5 | 
Fly, then, O my foul ! ſuch diſagreeable reflections! Reflec- 
tions fo oppoſite to thy nature, and contradictory to thine incli- 
nation ; and indulge thyſelf with a view of the great and noble 
' Purpoſes for which thou art created: conſider that thou art the 
beſt and moſt perfect part of this creation; that thou art the 
creature of that Almighty Power who firft formed thee ; that 
thou art centinually under his immediate guidance and protec- 


tion; that thou beareſt his image, and art made after his form; 


that thou art endowed with faculties, to which every part of 
this creation, within the compaſs of our knowledge, are entire 
ſtrangers; that thou art Lord of all about thee ; that every part 
of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, though not created ſolely 
for thy uſe, are ſubſervient to thy power. | 
Confider what thou art, and for what deſigned : learn to look 

upon thyſelf as an intelligence endowed with immortality, and 
that thou receivedſt thy being on purpoſe for happineſs eternal 
and inconceivable. And therefore, tho' 
I be ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun itſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years, 

Yet thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth 

Unhurt, amidft the war of elements, 

The wreck of matter, and the cruſh of worlds. 
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A Letter to Sir Charles Eaſy in Town, from the Parſon of his 
| Pariſh in the Country. 
Dear Sir CHARLES, 


70 U will forgive your old friend, who has troubled you 
now and then with ſomething like advice, if he ſhould do 
ſo once more, now there ſeems to be particular occaſion for it, 
You ſay, in your laſt, that you are 20001. the poorer this year for 
play: I am ſorry to hear it, with all my heart! for we people in 
the country look upon 2000]. as a very ſerious matter; and, had 
I not known you ſo well, I ſhould have been much ſurprized to 
find that you could write ſo gaily on lofing ſuch a vaſt ſum as 
that is. | | 
I know you gentlemen of the town look on gaming only as an 
idle and weak thing at the worſt ; but I have long conſidered it 
as one of the greateſt fins I know of, You will forgive an old 
Parſon for uſing a word which they tell me is almoſt grown out of 
faſhion. 5 „„ 1 80 
Will you give me leave to tell you why I look on gaming as fo 
very wicked a thing ? It is, becauſe I think it may make a very 

bad man of a very good one. „„ 
I know your temper very well, and am ſure that naturally you 
were much inclined to do good, and very deſirous of having a 

name in the world. You were of a ſweet diſpoſition from a 

boy; and I have ſeen you give ſix-pence to a poor old man, 
when you had not two · pence more left in your pocket. How 
then can you go on to be ſo fond of a thing that may in time ren- 
der you unwiſe, inglorious, ungenerous, unmerciful, and unjuſt? 

I know you will laugh, and ſay I am preaching to you. Well, 
that you know is my trade, and I hope I ſhall never be aſhamed 
of it. But how does play do all the things I have been telling 
of ? Why, if you pleaſe, I will tell you, and that in a few words 
too, though I am ſo old a man. 1 ” 
Any one's manners muſt be tinged a good deal with the com- 
| pany he keeps. Now the Groom-Porter's itſelf, as I take it, is not 
a place to learn much wiſdom in. The loweſt ſort of gameſters 
are as weak men, take them out of cards and dice, as ever I met 
with: and a man who games much, will be apt, ſometimes, to 
tall in even with theſe, rather than ſtand out; and conſequently 
into converſations that are far enough from being improving. 

As for reputation, the character of a gameſter will certainly 
be allowed to be one of the worſt in the world; and though the 
world is ſo bad, there never yet was a man in it generally eſteemed 
for being a gameſter, that ] know of: if there has, things are 
grown worſe ſince I was laſt in town, which was at King 
George the Firſt's coronation, if os 

TI beg 
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T beg you to recollect (for l know your good Abtes how 
often you have been willing to relieve ſome worthy perſon, whom 
you ſaw in diſtreſs ; and could not do it, becauſe the dice had a 
run againſt you a night or two before. In each of thoſe in- 
ſtances, it was the dice that made you not generous, where you 

wanted to have been fo with all your heart. 

When an income is made too little for any gentleman by play, 
his poor tenants in the country muſt be driven the harder, to pay 
in their rents when wanted; and the rents, in genera], muſt be 
racked up as high as poffible, to ſupply the annual demands of 
the gaming- table: and both of theſe, I fear, often in a manner 
that may too fairly be called unmerciful. 

W here gaming ſwallows up good part of an income, as 
gaming debts mutt be p2id firſt, moſt other debts will be ſuffered 
to ſtand ſtill roo long. The true value of money in trade con- 
ſiſts a good deal in the circulation of it - and if tradeſmen's debts 
are of long continuance, there mutt be an injuſtice ſomewhere, 
Either they charge no more than they ſhould to a quick payer, 
and then you are unjuſt to them in keeping them out of their 
money ſo long; or they will charge you more than the proper 
value of the goods, and then you are the occaſion of MO to 
yourſelf. 

So that all the things that I ſaid, [ thiak, are true: but the 
point I own which grieves the moſt i is, that ſo excellent a turn of 
mind, as I kaow to be in you, ſhould be rendered of no effect 
by ſuch pitiful means. I have juſt been computing what a vaſt 
deal of good you might have done the year laſt pait ; all which 

you have let ſlip out of your hands, without adding any thing ei- 

ther to your character, or your happineſs, I will juſt tranſcribe 

the account I have been making, and then be your very humble 
ſervant. 


An account of what might have been done by Sir Charles Eaſy, for 
the benefit and happineſs of mankind, in the year 1763. 
To 'prenticing out the two ſons of a ſoldier, that fought L. 


bravely, and luſt his life in the battle of Minden, = - 40 
Toa poor Clergyman, that had bred up a large nay on 


a Living of 15]. a year, — — 105 
To portions for five young maids, on the day of f their 
marriage with honeſt tradeſmen, — — — 100 


To cloathing and ſchooling of ten boys, — — — 100 
To 'prenticing out fourteen boys, and fix girls, — — 200 
To ſetting up four young men, juſt our of their time, in 

their proper trades, — — — — 150 


095 
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095 
Loan to poor rrdeſimen, w without intereſt, for three years 
each, — — — 200 


To Officers and children, l left in diſtreſs, — — — 250 
To a gentleman of birth and merit, that was fallen in the 
To a gentlewoman, whoſe father being a gameſter, left 
her without any fortune, to buy her 3ol. a year in an- 


nuities for her life, — — — 300 
To occaſional charities, to perſons known to be in want, 7 
and to deſerve helps — — — 255 


— — 
Sum total 2000 


Inſtead of this, as I apprehend, in your preſent account it muſt 
ſtand all under one article, thus: | 


- For the Year 1763. . 
To cards and dice, — ——— — =— — 2000 


Ak! Sir PETTY let me intreat you to compare theſe two very 

different accounts together, and to weigh the one againſt the 
other !—Had you had the happineſs to follow the former, what 
a pleafure muſt it have given you, every time you looked it over, 
to conſider how far you had gone in one year, towards making ſo 
many worthy diftreifed perſons happy for their whole life ? What 
have you in the ſtead of this, but the mortification——I1 will ſay 
no more, but leave you to fill it up yourſelf, —— Think of it a 
 Tirtle, if it is poſſible for you to fit down and think, good Sir 
Charles! I have always loved you, as if you were my own ſon. 
You gave me my Living, and have been ever good to me; and [ 
could, methinks, give it all up again, to have the world ſpeak well 
of you all round, as they do in moſt things already. When [I 
hear any thing good of you, it is the comfort of my grey haics : 
and when I hear any thing ill, I feel it here, at my heart ! If you 
ſhould happen to ſend me word, this time twelvemonth, that you 
had diſpoſed of only the half of the overplus of your income in 
doing good, inſtead of ſacrificing it all in this wretched way, I 
verily believe it would comfort me ſo much, that it might add two 
or ee to the declining life of. 
Dear Sir CraRLes, | 

Your moſt faithful, 
and moſt obliged 
| humble ſervant to command, 


CHARLES THOMPSON, 


An 
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An Account of the Houſe Martin, or Martlet, by the Rev. Mr. Gil- 
bert White, inſerted in the 64th Volume of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. | 


Few Houſe-Martins begin to appear about the 16th of 

April, uſually ſome few days later than the ſwallow. For 
ſome time after they appear, the hirundines in general pay no at- 
_ tention to the buſineſs of nidification ; but play and ſport about, 
either to recruit from the fatigue of their journey, if they do mi- 
grate at all ; or elſe, that their blood may recover its true tone 
and texture, after it has been fo long benumbed by the ſeveri- 
ties of winter. About the middle of May, if the weather be 
fine, the martin begins to think, in earneſt, of providing a man- 
ſion for its family. The cruft, or ſhell of this neſt, ſeems to be 
formed of ſuch dirt as comes moſt readily to hand, and is tem- 
pered and wrought together with little bits of broken ſtraws, to 
render it tough and tenacious. As this bird often builds againſt 
a perpendicular wall, without any projecting ledge under, it tre- 
_ quires its utmoſt efforts to get the firſt foundation firmly fixed, ſo 
that it may ſafely carry the ſuperſtructure. On this occaſion the 


bird not only clings with its claws, but partly ſupports itfelf by 


ftrongly inclining its tail againſt the wall, making that a ful- 
crum; and thus ſteadied, it works and plaiſters the materials into 
the face of the brick or ſtone. But then, that this work may 
not, while it is ſoft and green, pull itſelf down by its own weight, 
the provident architect has prudence and forbearance enough not 
to advance its works too faſt ; but by building only in the morn- 
ing, and by dedicating the reſt of the day to food and amuſe- 
ment, gives it ſufficient time to dry and harden. About half an 
inch ſeems to be a ſufficient layer for a day, — Thus careful work- 
men, when they build mud-walls, informed at firſt perhaps by 
this little bird, raiſe but a moderate layer at a time, and then de- 
ſift, leſt the work ſhould become top-heavy, and ſo be ruined by 
its own weight. By this method, in about ten or twelve days, 
is formed an hemiſpheric neſt, with a ſmall aperture towards the 
top, ſtrong, compact, and warm, and perfectly fitted for all the 
purpoſes for which it was intended: but then nothing is more 
common than for the houſe-ſparrow, as ſoon as the ſhell is finiſhed, 
to ſeize on it as its own, to eject the owner, and line it after its 
own manner. ng 
Though ſo much labour is beſtowed in erecting a manſon, yet 
as nature ſeldom works in vain, martins will breed on, for ſcve- 
ral years together, in the ſame neſt, where it happens to be well 
ſheltered, and ſecure from the injuries of the weather, The 
| ſhell, or cruſt, is a ſort of ruſtic work, full of knobs and protu- 


berances on the outſide : nor is the inſide, of thoſe that I have 
| examined, 
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examined, ſmoothed with any exactneſs at all; but is rendered 
ſoft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a lining of ſmall ftraws, 


graſſes, and feathers, and ſometimes by a bed of moſs, interwoven 


with wool. In this neſt they tread or engender frequently, du- 
ring the time of building, and the hen Jays from three to five 
eggs. At firſt, when the young are hatched, and are in a naked 
and helpleſs condition, the parent birds, with tender aſſiduity, 
carry out what comes from their young. Was it not for this af- 


fectionate cleanlineſs, the neſtlings would ſoon be burnt up, and 


deſtroyed, in their own cauſtic excrement. In the quadruped 
creation the ſame neat precauiton is made uſe of; particularly 
among dogs and cats, where the dams lick away what proceeds 
from their young. But, in birds, there ſeems to be a particular 
proviſion, as the dung of neſtlings is enveloped in a tough kind of 
jelly, and therefore is the eaſter conveyed off without ſoiling or 
daubing; yet, as nature is cleanly_in all her ways, the young 
perform this office for themſelves in a little time, by thruſting 


their tails out at the aperture of the neſt. As the young of 
ſmall birds preſently arrive at their full growth, they ſoon become 


impatient of confinement, and fit all day with their heads out at 


the orifice, where the dams, by clinging to the neſt, ſupply them 


with food from morning to night. 
For a time the young are fed, on the wing, by their parents ; 


but the feat is done by fo quick, and almoſt imperceptible a 
; light, that a perſon muſt have attended very exactly to their mo- 


tions before he would be able to perceive it. As ſoon as the 
young are able to ſhift for themſelves, the dams immediately turn 
their thoughts to the buſineſs of a ſecond brood ; while the firſt 
flight, ſhaken off and rejected by their nurſes, congregate in great 
| flocks, and are the birds that are ſeen cluſtering and hovering, on 


ſunny mornings and evenings, round towers and ſteeples, and on 


the roofs of churches and houſes. Theſe congregations uſually 
take place firſt about the firſt week in Auguſt ; and therefore we 


may conclude that, by that tha, the firſt mw | is pretty well 


Over. 
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R + ED AT 1 o N XI. 
The Camera Obſcura, or Dark Chamber. 


E Gall here give a ſhort deſcription of this optical inven- 
tion; for though it is very common, it is allo very pleaſ- 


ing 1 
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ing; and though almoſt every one has ſeen it, every one knows 
not how to conſtruct it. 
MAKE a circular hole in the ſhutter of a window, from 
whence there is a proſpect of the fields, or any other object not 
too near; and in this hole place a convex glaſs, either double or 
ſingle, whoſe focus is at the diſtance of five or ſix feet. Take 
care that no light enter the room but by this glaſs. At a diſ- 
tance from it, equal to that of its focus, place a paſte-board, co- 
vered with the whiteſt paper : let it be two feet and a half long, 
and eighteen or twenty inches high : bend the length of it in- 
wards, to the form of part of a circle, whoſe diameter is equal to 
double the focal diſtance of the glaſs, Then fix it on a frame of 
the ſame figure, and put it on a moveable foot, that it may be 
eaſily fixed at that exact diſtance from the glaſs where the objects 
paint themſelves to the greateſt perfection. When it is thus 
placed, all the objects that are in the front of the window will be 
painted on the paper, in an inverted poſition, with the greateſt re- 
gularity, and inthe moſt natural colours, 

If you place a moveable mirror without the window, by turn- 
ing it more or leſs, you will have on the paper all the objects that 
are on each {ide of the window. 5 

If, inſtead of placing the mirror without the window, you ö 
place it in the room, and above the hole, (which muſt then be 
made near the top of the ſhutter,) you may receive the repreſen- | 
tation on 2 paper placed horizontally on a table ; and draw, at 
your leiſure, all the objects that are there painted. 

Nothing can be more pleaſing than this Recreation, eſpecially 
when the objects are ſtrongly enlightened by the ſun: and not 
only land proſpects, but a ſea- port, when the water is ſomewhat 

agitated, or at the ſetting of the ſun, preſents a very dclightful 
appearance, 

This repreſentation affords the moſt bers model for painters, 
as well for the tone of colours, as that degradation of ſhades, oc- 
caſioned by the interpoſition of the air, Which has been fo juſtly 

| expreſſed by ſome modern painters, 
It is neceſſary that the paper have a circular form 1 for other- 
s wiſe, when the center of it was in the focus of the olaſs, the two 
1 ſides would be beyond it, and conſequently the images would be 
| confuſed. If the frame were contrived of a ſpherical figure, and 
the glaſs were in its center, the repreſentation would be itil] more 
Accurate. If the object without be at the diſtance of twice the 
focal length of the glaſs, the image in the room will be of the 
ſame magnitude with the object. | 
The lights, ſhades, and colours, in the Camera Obſcura, ap- 
pear not only juſt, but, oy the images being reduced to a ſmaller 
No. 26. 4 H compals, 
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compaſs, much ſtronger than in nature, Add to this, that theſe 
pictures exceed all others, by repreſenting the motion of the ſe- 
veral objects. Thus we ſee the animals walk, run, or fly, the 
clouds float in the air, the leaves quiver, the waves roll, &c, and 
all in ſtrict conformity to the laws of nature. The beſt ſituation 
for a dark chamber is directly north, and the beſt time of the day 
IS NOON, | | | 


i oc nkAT i n ML 
To ſet Fire to a combuſtible Body, by the Reflection of twa concave 


Mirrors. 
THE rays of a luminous body placed in the focus of a con- 
cave mirror being reflected in parallel lines, if a ſecond mirror be 
placed diametrically oppoſite the firſt, it will, by collecting thoſe 
rays in its focus, ſet fire to a combuſtible body, _- | 
Place two concave mirrors at about twelve or fifteen feet diſ- 
tance from each other, and let the axis of each of them be in the 
ſame line, In the focus of one of them place a live coal, and in 
the focus of the other fome gunpowder. With a pair of double 
bellows, which make a continual blaſt, keep conſtantly blowing 
the coal; and, notwithſtanding the diſtance between them, the 
powder will preſently take fire, TY „ 

It is not neceſſary that theſe mirrors be of metal or glaſs: 
thoſe made of wood or paſte- board, gilded, will produce the ex- 
ploſion, which has ſometimes taken effect at the diſtance of fifty 
feet, when mirrors of eighteen inches or two feet diameter have 
deen uſed. N . 
This experiment ſucceeds with more difficulty at great diſ- 
tances, which may proceed from the moiſture in a large quantity 
of air. It would doubtleſs take effect more readily, if a tin tube, 
of an equal diameter with the mirrors, were to be placed between 


them, 


nen 4A T1 6.x XML 
The artificial Rainbow. 

OPPOSITE a window into which the ſun ſhines direct, 
ſuſpend a glaſs globe filled with water, by a ſtring that runs over 
a pulley, ſo that the ſun's rays may fall on it. Then drawing 
the globe gradually up, when it comes to the height of about 
forty degrees, you will ſee, by placing yourſelf in a proper ſitua- 
tion, a purple colour in the glafs ; and, by drawing it gradually 

up higher, the other priſmatic colours, blue, green, yellow, and 
red, will ſucceſſively appear: after which the colours will diſap- 
_ pear, till the globe is raiſed to about fifty degrees, when they will 


again be ſeen, but in an inverted order, the red appearing firſt, 
and 
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and the blue or violet laſt; and when the globe comes up to little 


more than fifty- four degrees, they will totally vaniſh. 
Theſe appearances ſerve to explain the phœnomena of natural 
rainbows, of which there are frequently two ; the one being 
about eight degrees above the other, and the order of their colours 
is inverted, as in this experiment, red being the uppermoſt co- 
lour in the lower bow, and violet in the other. 
The rainbow is not in the clouds, but in the falling rain, and 
always oppoſite the ſun. The different order of the colours in 
the bows ariſes from their different reflections; thoſe of the un- 
der bow being cauſed by two refractions and one reflection, and 
thoſe of the upper by two refractions and two reflections; and 
therefore the colours of this are leſs bright than the other, their 
ſtrength being diminiſhed by every reflection. 


Now, it has been proved by repeated experiments, that forty 


degrees forms the greateſt angle by which the moſt refrangible 
rays can, after one reflection, be refracted to the eye; and that 
ſomething more than forty-two degrees forms the greateſt angle, 
under which the leaſt refrangible rays can come to the eye after 
one reflection: therefore all the colours of the lower bow mult 
lie in the ſpace of leſs than two degrees. In like manner it has 
been proved, that fifty degrees make the leaſt angle under which 
the leaſt refrangible rays can be viſible to the eye after two re- 


flections; and that about fifty-four degrees will be the leaft an- 


gle under which the moſt refrangible rays can come to the eye 
after two reflections: therefore all the colours of the upper bow 
muſt be in leſs than four degrees. | 

It follows from what is here ſaid, that all rainbows are of a 
circular form, and equal magnitude; and as they are always op- 
poſite the ſun, the parts we ſee of them muſt be in proportion to 
its height above the horizon : when his altitude is forty degrees, 
only the upper rainbow can be vifible ; and, when it is fifty- four 
degrees, there can be no rainbow : but as the ſun's height, du- 
ring the winter half year, is never equal to forty degrees, there 

may then be always two bows vilible, 


A ————————— 


From Thoughts en EDUCATION. By s. WAVTE. 
B what principle of philoſophy ? by what rule of argu- 


ment ? by what maxim of common ſenſe, ſhali we recon- 


[ 


cile our utter neglect of the Fair Sex, that other eftimabie haif 


of the ſpecies, in this particular? 'The imperious Lords of the 

creation arrogate 2 ſaperiority of inteliect, and pride themſelves 

above meaſure on the ſuppoſed mental diltinctions derived to 
4 H 2 them 


= 8 
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them from nature; yet what care ! what pains ! what affiduity ! 


and what a length of years! are neceſſary to mould them into 


form, and break the reſtive ſavage into man ! After all, how 
often are the moſt conſummate abilities that way found unequal 
to the taſk ! how often our Jabours fruſtrated, and thrown away 
upon a ſteril and ungrateful ſoil ! Yet we perſevere, and by perſe- 
verance, if nothing more, a habit of attention and application 
is acquired, productive of infinite advantages. If the female 
mind be, indeed, leſs happily endowed by nature, ſtands it not in 


need the more of aſſiſtance? If inferior in intrinſic perfection, 


does it not the more require cultivation? If conſtitutionally we 
are feeble and infirm, is there not the greater occaſion for ſup- 
port? But women are not to act on the great theatre of the 
world like men— they move in a ſphere more domeſtic and con- 


fined, —Ail this is admitted.— They are not to wield the huge 
machine of Government; they are neither to be Privy Counſel- 


Jors, Senators, Biſhops, Judges, Aldermen, Lawyers, nor Com- 


mon-Councilmen; they are as little adapted to brave the ſeas as 


Admiral-, Captains, or Mariners ; nor are they formed to lead 
thouſands of their fellow-creatures into fields of blood and 
ſlaughter, to abet the flagitious ſchemes of ambition, or pamper 


the deteſtable purpoſes of tyranny, But does it thence follow they 


ſtand precluded from the privilege of being rational creatures ? 


Is there no defirable intermedium between a Book-worm and an 


Iznoramus ? All ranks and ſtations of men, one time or other, 


1 affociate with them; they are the delightful aſylum, the boſom 
friends, and ordained meet-helps to all. The very end of their 


creation was for our happineſs, to ſweeten our labours, to allevi- 
ate our cares, to mitigate our anxieties and pains, and to ſmooth, 


by the delicacy of their manners, and charms of their converſa- 


tion, the rugged paths of life, Qur hours of leiſure are their 

natural property; and the conduct of our infant years, united 
with our domeſtic concerns, their indiſputable prerogative. Let 
Cynics bury themſelves in the gloom of their own importance z 
and Aſiatics, in their brain-fick zeal, pervert the benevolent pur- 
poſes of creation, the Author of Nature was wiſe, and knew it 
was not good for man to be alone. But how is this amiable crea. 


ture informed, how fitted to ſhine, nay, to appear with common 


propriety in ſuch intereſted ſituations ? Our earlieft attempts 
ſeem altogether calculated to vitiate their minds, and to implant 
a predilection to every kind of folly, vanity, and trifling. Na- 
ture, left Wolly to berſelf, would be a much better guide than 


what we erroneouſly ſubſtitute in her place. We avowedly breed 


them up in ignorance, and then unjuſtly and ungenerouſly accuſe 


and reproach them ior want of underitanding ; yet, the pains 


many 
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many of them afterwards take to acquire knowledge, and ſupply 
the defects of education, is a proof both of their inclination and 
capacity; when, to the ſhame of our ſex ! ſend a man int? the 
world illiterate and ignorant, he ſinks under the load, and never 
emerges. Aliured by the ſuperior beauty of their perſons, we 

view them with deſire, we pay our court to them: this is Na- 
ture; in our addreſſes we make them Angels, Goddeſſes, and ſu- 
preme diſpoſers of life and death; we ſwear, and are believed. 

But a picture can but pleaſe as a picture: their faces grow fami- 
Tar ; their charms inanimate; their converſation the ſame; it 
dwindles into mere common place chit-chat ; it wants ſenſe and 
variety, and ſoon becomes inſipid and tireſome ; they are laughed 
at, avoided, forſaken : ſuch is the modern ſtyle of ſentiment and 
intercourſe between the two ſexes.- Thus women, in every re- 
ſpect, are ſufferers, though, in fact, without blame. Reflect a 
moment, ye haſty ſuperficial cenſurers, How came you pofi:{t 
of your ſuperiority ? From Nature? Oh, no! You enjoyed 
every opportunity of affittance and improvement in its full lati- 
tude, which they were ſtudiouſly denied, Afﬀord them like op- 
portunity, and then paſs your ſentence, W hat new objections 


now ariſe !—O Lord ! A learned Lady! fo impertinent ! fo con- . 


ceited ! ſo full of herſelf ! no body elſe can put in a word ! ſhe 
is dreadful ! intolerable !—And what, great Sirs, are you learned 
ner work ? Infinitely worſe. Ferocious | overbearing ! aſſum- 

| oftentatious ! ſelf-opiniated ! and every way ;ntufferably 
difagreeable A fimilar character in both ſexes : a pedant is a 
pedant, be it male or female; nor, confined to books only; there 
are pedants in muſic, in painting, in dancing; there are pedants 
in politics, in the tta-les, and in the field; there are even pedants 
in politeneſs. It is the affection of appearance, not learning or 
knowledge, that makes us diſagreeable; no matter which the 
ſex, or what the profeflion, —But, to return: This dread of a 
learned Lady, be it real or affected, is, in truth, a ſymptom of 
weakneſs; it proceeds from low, contracted prejudices z and the 
conſcquential reaſoning g grounded upon aſſumed and partial prin- 
ciples, is neither juſt nor "rational. 

By learning and learned, theſe high advocates for ſcientifical 
monopoly always tacitly underſtand, and confine therr. ſelves to 
the knowledge of languages; and, thence confoundin » the means 
with the end, illogically "conclude that women ſhould not be in 
any reſpect taught, or permitted to reaf9n or jide for themſelves. 
Your Literati might be attacked in their faitn- 1 8 s, and the naked- 
nels of the land diſcovered. Dreadful would it de to find con- 
cealed under that name, the Pha itiſin of erudition, nothing but a 


chaos of i}i-farmed, indigeſted notions, rude diſtempered paſſions, 
| and 
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and unimportant and barren theory, the goodly fruits of a ten 
years flagellation, in the purſuit of two dead languages no where 
ſpoken, and by few (and thoſe eſteemed adepts too) more than 
half underſtood. This is not enforced contemptuouſly, or to 
depreciate the knowledge of Latin or Greek ; but, by repreſent- 
ing truth as it really is, to check the petulance and oftentation of 
vain ſcholiſts, who ſhelter themſelves under thoſe venerable names, 
devoid of other merit. Men of liberal profeſſions cannot diſ- 
penſe wich thoſe languages; and introduced, as they always 
ſhould be, and conſidered only as in a degree ſubſervient to nobler 
purſuits, they are a fine part of accompliſhments in a gentle- 
man's education, —lt is the cuſtom of ſmattering we here com- 
plain of; that is the abſurdity, that is the grievance ; the grand 
obſtruction to real learning and uſeful knowledge, both in man 
and woman, 
Vielding to the men, therefore, entire poſſeſſion of the lan- 
| guages, and, admitting they would be as uſeleſs to the ladies, as 
they now are to many of themſelves, yet the fair ſex, it is ſtill af- 
firmed, are inj uriouſly treated as they are uſually brought up. Ex- 
perience proves, they are capable of very extenſive inſtruction, 
perfectly compatible with the character of the ſex, and ought, if 
we have regard to our own happineſs, over which they have ſuch 
influence, to have their reaſoning faculties attended to, and dili- 
gently cultivated from the firſt dawn of reaſon. — Thus Know- 
ledge, accompanied with Virtue, and every other amiadle quality 
conſequent to it, will become a habit, not a conftraint ; and be- 
ing always diſpoſed and accuſtomed to think and act correctly, 
their conduct through life will be uniform and proper : their un- 
derſtanding will em, as it were, an impulſe of nature; and no- 
thing but what is juſt, pleaſing, and deſirable, can poſſibly reſult 
from it. 

The preſent ſtyle of educating daughters is altogether mecha- 
nical; and either from miſconduct, or utter neglect in early days, 
rendered ten times more imperfedt, troubleſome, and expenſive, 
than it might be. Without idea, without ſentiment, juſt at the 
moment they are introduced into the circle of diſſipation, all at 
once the Freach maſter, the muſic maſter, the drawing maſter, the 
dancing maſter, the writing maſter, &c. &c. are poured in upon 
them. The accumulated expence appears a ſcrious object; the 
hiit rudiments of every thing are unpleaſing; their amuſements 
poli: is their minds; they are hurried from matter to maſter, com- 
prehend little, retain leſs, and are diſguſted with all; ſo contract 
whimficel, deſultory habits, and can ſettle to nothing as they 


ought, This | is the true cauſe, and not want of capacity either 
= . the teacher or pupil, that we ſce ſo few make any proficiency, 
| and 
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and why good maſters are fo frequently changed, railed againſt, 

and diſhonoured. And happy would it be for the other ſex, if 
the ſame obſervation was not equally applicable on their part 
alſo.— Hence, with other evils, we may deduce the low and im- 
perfect ſtate of the arts among us. 


— 


— . 


O D E rTo A U G . 
UGUST array'd in yellow veft, 
With wheaten garlands crown'd, 
Matures the bounteous golden crops 
So plenteous pour'd round. 
See wand'ring ſummer now begins 
To quit the yellow plains, 
And jolly autumn mounts his car, 
And ſeizes on the reins. 
Aloft his golden chariot rolls, 
_  Ofer hills and vallies borne, 
O'er fertile fields and ftretching plains, 
Thick ſet with waving corn.— 
Yon reapers, with ſonorous ſounds, 
Make hills and vallies ring, 
(Of hills and vallies may now be ſaid, 
They all rejoice and ling.) 
With brawny arm and well-ply'd fteel, 
Each ftrives to lead the van; 
The farmer's hope with plenty crown'd, 
He briſkly cheers them on. 
Some he with home-brew'd ale attends, 
Others for cyder call, 
(As beſt their various fancy ſuits) | 
He briſkly fills to all. 
This done, with haſty ſteps again 
They to their labour run; 
See how they ſweat at ev'ry pore 
Beneath the dog-day ſun. 
The weighty ſheaves lie thick around 
Oi''er all the ſtubble land; 
Anon, behold with heads 8 
In firm array they ſtand — 
This proſpec cheers the droypipg heart, 
T he indigent rejoice; 
Their gratetul thanks to Heaven they ſend 
Wich one accord and vuice. 
O thou ! who ruleſt above the ſkies, 
Great Providence divine ; 
Who makes the ſun upon the juſt | 
And the unjuſt to ſhine, From 
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From men of avaritious minds, 
Up, Lord, and ſet us free; 

For long we've been by them conſign'd 
To wretched penury.— 

We thank thee for thy bounteous pifts, 
So plenteous pour'd 'round; 
Our hearts for this ſhall evermore 
Wich gratitude abound. 

| R. B— R. 


On the Shortneſs of HUMAN LIFE, 
" IKE as a damaſk roſe you ſee, 
Or like the bloſſom on the tree; 
Or like the dainty flower in May, 
Or like the morning to the day, 
Or like the ſun, or like the ſhade, 
Or like the gourd which Jonas had; 
E'en ſuch the man, whoſe thread is ſpun, 
Drawn out and cut, and ſo is done, 
Withers the roſe, the bloſſom blaſts, 
Tbe flower fades, the morning haſtes, 
The ſun doth ſet, the ſhadows fly, 
The gourd conſumes, and mortals die! 
Like to the graſs that's newly ſprung, 
Or like a tale that's new begun; 
Or like a bird that's here to day, 
Or like the pearled dew of May ; 
Or like an hour, or like a ſpan, 
Or like the ſinging of a ſwan; 
E'en ſuch is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The graſs decays, the tale doth end, 
The bird is flown, the dews aſcend, 
'The hour is ſhort, the ſpan not long, 
The ſwan's near death; man's life is done. 
Like to the bubble in the brook, 
Or in a glaſs much like a look, 
Or like the ſhuttle in weaver's hand, 
Or like the writing in the ſand. 
Or like a thought, or like a dream, 
Or like the gliding of the ſtream : 
E'en ſuch is man, who lives by breath, 
Is here, now there, in life and death. 
The bubble's burſt, the look's forgot, 
The ſhuttle's flung, the writing's blot, 
The thought is paſt, the dream is gone, 
The water glides, man's life is done. ANkc- 
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ANEcporTe of an EASTERN EMPEROR, 
a URUNGZEBE, who died Emperot of Indoſton in 1707, 


I upon his recovery from a long illneſs, employed more of his 
time and attention upon the affairs of Government than his weak - 
neſs would permit. One of his Miniſters took occaſion to re- 
preſent to him the danger of this exceſſive fatigue, and the con- 
ſequences which might reſult from it. Aurungzebe darted a 
look full of contempt and indignation at him ; and, turning 


round to the other Courtiers preſent, he thus magnanimouſly ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to them: Are there not (ſaid he) circumſtances 
in which a King ought to hazard his life, nay to periſh ſword 
in hand, if it is neceſſary, for the defence of his country? 
There are ; and yet this worthleſs flatterer would not have me 
to ſacrifice my repoſe to the welfare of my ſubjects. Can he 
ſuppoſe me ignorant that the Divinity ſeated me upon the 
throne, purpoſely for the felicity of the many millions of my 
fellow-creatures, who were to be ſubjected to my authority? 
No, no; Aurungzebe will never forget the ſaying of Sadi, 
Kings, reſign your Royalty, or reign by yourſelves. Alas | gran- 
deur and proſperity already ſpread ſo many ſnares for us: un- 
happy that we are! every thing ſinks us into effeminacy ; 
woman by her careſles, pleaſure by its attractions. And ſhall 
Miniſters at the ſame time exalt their perfidious voice, in or- 
der to combat the already feeble, tottering virtue of Kings, 
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«* and to ruin them by fatal counſels ?” . 


Such were the God like ſentiments of a Sovereign, who ruled 


over a people we are accuſtomed to ſpurn at as faves —Where 


ſhall we find a parallel to them in the annals of England that 


happy country, where liberty, they tell us, and all her heaven-born 
attendants; have fixed their abode? | 8 


— 
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The ſtriking Fate of GUILT. An EASTERN Tale. 
[Tranſlated from the French of the celebrated Author of Les Sai/ors, 
| =, 2 1 1 
HRE E inhabitants of Balck travelled together. They 
. found a treaſure, and they divided it equally amongſt them. 


They continued their journey, and entertained each other with 


their different ſchemes of employing the riches which they had 
thus ſuddenly acquired. The provifions which they had along 
with them were conſumed : they thefefore agreed that one of 
them ſhould go to a town and buy ſome, and that the youngeſt 
ſhould execute that commiſſion. He accordingly went. 
As he was upon the road, he ſaid to himſelf, + Now indeed I 
«© am rich; but I ſhould have been much richer; if I had been 
No. 26. | £ [ alone 
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« alone when the treaſure was found, Theſe two men have 
carried off two thirds of my riches, —-Cannot I fall upon a 
way of recovering them ?—That I think may be very eaſy, —I 
have only to poiſon the proviſion which I am going to buy, 
and on my return to ſay that I have dined in the town. 
„ companions will eat without ſuſpicion, and die. I have at 
<c preſent but the third of the treaſure; I ſhall thus have the 
ws > = 

In the mean time, the two other travellers conferred together 
in theſe terme: We had little occafion for this young fellow's 
«© company at ſuch a juncture, We have been obliged to give 
c him a ſhare of the treaſure. His part of it would have in- 
* creaſed our's, and we ſhould have been truly rich, —He will 
«6. be back to us ſoon.— We have good porgnards.“ 1 5 

The young man returned with the poiſoned provifions. His 
companions aſfaffinated him: they then eat and died, and none 
of the three enjoyed the treaſure. 


pO TRALY 1 
— — — 
* 


A T AL E. No Woman withaut her VALUE. 


' VERY nation in the leaſt acquainted with civilization hath 
4 uniformly beheld the female ſex with reſpect; a reſpect 
which, by inſpiring individuals with a greater eſteem for them- 
ſelves, hath often excited them to the practice of the ſublimeſt 
virtues. —[n a late publication of a German fabuliſt is the fol- 
lowing jeu d'e{prit of the lively author; who, in order to prove 
that there is no woman wholly uſeleſs in this world, and perhaps 
to expoſe the fordid principles of thoſe who make a traffic of 
wedlock, and harter every generous ſentiment for gain, thus 
exprefles himſelf :—— A poor peafant, of ſeven children born to 
him in marriage, had but one daughter lett; and ſhe was of a 
form fo truly hideons, that it might be taid, as Shakeſpeare ex- 
 prefles it, The curs bay ted. at her as for hulted along. There are 
other allyrements to cater into the wedd<d tate, however, than 
thofe of figure. A ſhowman, in his way through the village in 
which ſhe lived, ſaw her, and aſked her in marriage. Sir, 
„ {(faid the honeſt ruſtic to the ſuitor of his daughter, unwilling 
* to take an advantage of any man, ) have you obſerved the un- 
« ſeemly form of my daughter? Are you aware that I have no- 
* thing to give with her?“ „ Theſe (replied the other) are 
«© objects of no weight with me.“ But ſhe is both hunch- 
„% backed and hunch-breaſted. “ O!] that is preciſely what I 
„ want,” Her ſkin is like ſhagreen.“ I am rejoiced at it.“ 
Lou cannot perceive that the has a noſe.” * Good,” * She 
« is hardly three feet high,” ** Better ſtill,” ** Her legs are 
4 like drum-ſticks, and her nails like claws.” ** Beſt of = oo 
4 To 
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* To cut the matter ſhort, believe me, ſhe is almoſt dumb, and 
<< altogether deaf,” „ Is it poffivle ! (exclaimed the lover) 
„Tou tranſport me! Long have I ſearched for a wife nearly 
formed like your daughter; but, afraid to flatter myſelf with 
the hopes of finding ſuch an one, I 2am now happy beyond my 
hopes: ſhe fully correſponds with my idea of perfection. 
Ho rare it is in theſe days to meet with fo accompliſhed a 
figure!“ „But, my good friend, (interrupted the father) I 
cannot conceive what you propoſe to do with a wife who is ſo 
ugly, and ſo deformed, who is always ſickly, and hath not a 
penny.“ © Do with her! why, I travel the country, and get 
*© my bread by exhibiting monſters : I will put her in a box: I 
% will carry her about with me; and, as for a fortune, let me 
& alone for the acquilition of that.“ 


* 


On the Inſi ncerity of Compliments and Prote/lations ; with a curious 
| Anecdote of Lord B--r--g--n, 


TLALSEHOOb and infincerity have fo firmly eftabliſhed their 
1 throne, and reign ſo predominant in the breaſts of mankind, 
that to attempt to diſlodge them from their ſovereignty, would be 
both vain and impoſſible. Thoſe paſſions have been cheriſhed in 
all times, but to a much greater degree in the preſent age, which 
is equally notorious for its unbounded as well as refined diſſipation. 
From the throne to the humble peaſant, deceit, fraud, and perfidy, 
are hourly practiſed : Sincerity, honour, and fidelity, are baniſhed 
from the land ; they dare not ſhew their benign countenances 
amongſt us. What an opinion muſt we entertain of the moſt ex- 
alted characters { by exalted characters we mean thoſe who main- 
tain diſtinguithed ſituations) when they pledge their faith and ho- 
nour for the performance of every application that is made to 
them; and that too, without the leaſt intention of rendering thoſe 
deluded dupes, who implicitly confide in their declarations, any 
manner of ſervice ? Why, truly, we muſt and ought to treat them 
with the utmoit contempt. 
How ridiculovs, abſurd, and fulſome are thoſe compliments 
which are in general fo prevalent amongſt mankind : They are 
calculated to injure, but never to ſerve. Have we not frequently 
ſeen men addrets one another with all the proteitations of fzem- 
ing friendſhip and reſpect, profeſſing that it would be the nieans 
of producing eternal nappineſs, could che y have it in ther power 
to render each other ſcrvices, and praying and ſoliciting for per- 
miſſion to introduce fubſtantial provis of untemitting gratitude 
and eſteem, at a time when they retaincd the mult cori camity 
for each other, even to ſuch a degree that to remove it would be 
an impoſſibility ? 112 This 


—— 
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This genteel and faſdionable mode of complimenting and infa 
cerity muſt not be entirely confined to the men; on the contrary, 


the ladies muſt partake. They are ſometimes admitted to be 


moſt experienced adepts in the art of diſſimulation; but then, 
upon the other hand, it muſt be allowed that all their pretty little 
foibles convey with them their peculiar graces; therefore we ſhall 
be told, that the diſcuſſion of love affairs, tea-table-ſcandal, and 
tittle-tattle, can have no evil tendency, This, however, I deny, 
and much ' condemn r poſition which maintains ſuch 


tenets. 


Courtiers have always rendered themſelves infamous by their 
repeated breaches of proteſtations; it is even become proverbial 
to declare, when you doubt the veracity of a promiſe, that the 
declaration does not merit any other confidence of faith than that 
of Lord B--r---g--n ; or, indeed, of any other Court character 
equally notorious in the hackneyed road of duplicity and fineſſe. 


We might, perhaps, incur the diſpleaſure as well as cenſure of the 


public, if reaſons were not aſſigned for thus particularizing this 


noble Lord; therefore, as a proof that we neither intend nor wiſh 
to vilify or depreciate his Lordſhip's character, we preſent the 


reader with the following Anecdote, which conveys the ſubject 


of a matter of fact; and as its recital may, in ſome meaſure, be 
of real advantage to the gentlemen of the army in their future 
5 9 we ſhall introduce It wichout farther ceromony. 


| ANECDOTE os Loxp B.. R. -G. -N 


THE difficulty ef obtaining promotion in the army without 
money or intereſt, is too obviouſly known to render it neceſſary 


for us either to animadvert or comment upon that ſubject, Let 
it ſuffice to ſay, that a very worthy veteran officer, born on the 


north fide of the Tweed, and whoſe manly locks were already 
filvered in the ſervice of his king and country, was in this predi- 
cament. He had ſerved in the rank of ſubaltern upwards of 


twenty years, during which period many were preferred over his 


head ; iome through the intereſt of their friends, and others by 
the purchaſe of their promotion. Our gallant North-Briton had 
no merit which could entitle him to claim promotion, except that 
of his intrepid courage, and long and faithful ſervices. He was 
on the plains of Minden, and in ſeveral other engagements 
during the late war; ; in all which he greatly diſtinguiſhed bim 
ſelf. About the beginning of the year 1761, he " obtained his 
Colonel's leave to return to England, wha. at the ſame time, 
procured him very a::.ple recommendations to Lord B--r--g--n, 
then Secretary at W ar, for the firſt vacant company. His Lord- 
ſhip received our hero with open arms, promiſing to provide for 
him ſpeecily. He nn, attended his Lordſhip s levee for 
many 
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many months, without any greater probability of ſucceeding in 
his wiſhes than there was on his firſt arrival in England; he, 
therefore, was determined to adopt a new plan of procedure, 
which was put in execution, with ſucceſs, in the following man- 
ner : 

Our hardy veteran was of opinion, that his Lordſhip muſt be 
more at leiſure, as well as enjoy more relaxation from the fatigues 
of office, in the mornings at his own houſe. Having imbibed 
this opinion, he accordingly, about nine o'clock in the morning, 
repaired thither ; when he was informed by a footman, that his 
Lord was gone abroad. He continued theſe viſits unremittingly 
for about ten days, and always experienced the ſame reply. He 
had now, however, diſcontinued his viſits for four or hve days, 
when he began to renew them; and, on his approaching the 
houſe, perceived his Lordſhip precipitately retreat from the win- 
dow ; upon which our ſoldier knocked at the door, and received 
the uſual information. He would now, perceiving how much his 
credulity had been abuſed, have chaſtiſed the party-coloured Gen- 
tleman upon the ſpot, if he had not higher game in view ; he 


therefore, without farther ceremony, flew up ftairs, burſt in 


upon his Lordſhip, and addreſſed him as follows : ge not ſur- 
« prized, my Lord, at this intruſion, My wrongs demand re- 
4 paration ; they ſhall, and muſt be gratified. Your Lordſhip's 
< treating me with the groſſeſt duplicity, it ſeems, is not ſuffici- 
« ent; the raſcals, your footmen, are taught the very ſame prin- 
& copies.” ----- % oo : | 
To this language his Lordſhip very coolly replied, that he really 
could not conſider this unexpected viſit in any other light than 
that of an intruſion ; and that his ſervants were guilty of no 
crime, except obeying their maſter's orders could be conſtrued 
into one. ; - 
The Officer proceeded : ©+ My Lord, as I intend to make this 
& but a ſhort viſit, and as I have matters of both moment and 
„ conſequence which require immediate diſcuſſion, I ſhall wave 
« touching upon the point relative to the propriety or impropriety 
« of inſtructing ſervants in the arts of falſehood and deception. 
„ Your Lordſhip knows my errand ; | am determined not to 
„„ be duped any longer. Should you attempt any further ex- 
«© geriment of that nature, perhaps you may find it rather too 
& late to repent of your reprehentible conduct.” 
| Upon this the Officer pulled a loaded piitol out of his coat- 
pocket, which he put into his Lord{hip's hands, recommending 
him to be particular in examining the exquilite taſte ot the artiſt 
in its conſtruction, while he pulled its fellow from bis other 
pocket. He then appealed, if ſuch an inſtrument was not very 
proper | 
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proper to have recourſe to, when a gentleman ſuppofed his 
honour to be injured, His Lordſhip, well underſtanding the 
meaning of this appeal, returned the piſtol ; and being very 
much agitated by a ſudden tremor, which very viſibly appeared 
to be exerted throughout his whole frame, with a faultering voice 
deſired the Officer to give himſelf no farther uneaſineſs nor trou- 
ble relative to his promotion, as he then pledged his honour that 
he (the Officer) ſhould be preſented with the firſt vacant com- 
pany ; upon which the Officer very politely took leave of his 

Lordſhip, after having apologized for the mode of procedure 
| which he had been under the diſagreeable neceſſity of adopting, 
with a view of gratifying his honour, and removing his grievan- 
ces. His Lordſhip, for once, and, perhaps, the firſt time, was 
faithful ; in ſhort, he fulfilled his promiſe; and the Officer 
thereby experienced the ultimatum of his wiſhes, 


* ky r 


A b i A 


M night when Sol had purpled o'er the weſt 
With ſcatter'd beams, and I retir'd to reſt 
On calm reflection's ſteady wings I flew, 
And took of life a retroſpective vier- 
_ Look'd where I'd walk'd in folly*s flow'ry way, 
Tune banks of pleaſure! where the wicked ftray ; 
The primroſe paths of dalliance where I trod, 
Forgetful of my Saviour and my God! 
Saw where I wander'd from the paths of truth, 
And mourn'd the follies of unthinking youth; 
When, lo! the hand of that almighty pow'r, 
Who ſtill preſerv'd me from my natal hour, 
More pleaſing ideas to my mind convey'd, 
And the bleſt power of love divine diſplay'd ; 
Shew'd me the beauties of a life well ſpent, 
Made my heart eaſy, and my mind content : 
Bade heav'nly proſpects round about me riſe, 
And pleaſing objects bleſs my clofing eyes; 
Aſſur'd of blifs, if I no more beheld 
Ihe pleaſing landſcape, and the verdant fi:1d ;z 
If I no more in human form thou'd tread 
The penſive wilderneſs, or ſmiling mead, 
Thus while [ rov'd in bliſs without controul, 
(“ Repiete with humble thankfulneſs of ſoul,”) 
Secure | {lent ; while active fancy ftray'd, 
And to my view the following dream convey'd : 
Methought th almighty power who rules the ſkies, 
The fiat ſpoke, Ye nations all ariſe !— | 


Before 
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Before my throne, exactly as you are, 

Ye virtuous !—and ye profligate, appear! 

All nature ſhudder'd at the dread command! 
And earth and ſeas in wild diſorder ſtand ! 

Before the throne unnumber'd millions meet, 
The grand tribunal of the good and great ! 

On the right hand, ſelected from the reſt, 

The pious ſtood, in ſpotleſs virtue dreſt ; 

With theſe methinks I touch'd th” tuneful ſtrings, 
While Angels bore us on their purple wings; 
While on the left, conſpicuous to mine eyes, 

In fable veſtments ſtood the fons of vice: 
Midſt them there were who made of faith a trade, 
And wore the garb of truth in mafquerade ; 

An out- ſide fair they wore! devoid of fin; 


But all was foul deformity within: 


Near SHASTON, Auguft 9, 1774. R. 


Conſcious of guilt, they ſought the gloomy ſhade, 
(Who can th' all- ſearching eye of Heav'n evade !) 
While fiends infernai ſeiz'd their poor remains, 

And bound them faſt in adamantine chains : 

For theſe my ſoul with holy ardour ſtrove, 

And thus I pray'd : ** Thou God of peace and _ 
O power ſupreme ! Q ev'rlafting King! 

Before whoſe throne enraptur'd Seraphs ſing, 

To thee I kneel, to thee my voice I raiſe ! 

Thou Alpha and Omeaga of our days! 

That when the ſpacious earth from pole to pole 
Shall be contracted like a ſhrivel'd ſcroll, 

When all the elements with fervent heat | 
| Shall melt, and mountains nod beneath thy feet; 
When ſun and moon ſhall reſt in endleſs night, 
And the bright lamps of Heav'n withdraw their light, 
Think on thine image! thy all-gracious plan! 
And *midft the wreck of worlds, remember man.” 


— 


Ala, by J. W of Newton-Abbott, to R. H's Queſ- 


tion, inſer ted Auguſt 1 3. 


UT x for the required age, half of which, multi hed by 7, is 
7z which, doubled, is = aud per queſtion, ” 1 


5 x. The ſolution of which gives X = 21.5 for ihe years of 
R. H's age. 

* We have received the like Anſwer from a — 
and from R. *. 


Anſu ers 
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Anſwer, by T. T. of Lydeard St. Lawrence, to the lat Enigma 

inſerted Auguſt 13. ET, 

W ! my friend PAM expos'd in riddle wiſe ; 

[ can't miſtake thee, though in this diſguiſe, 
Dear Pam! the joy and grief of Lantrelu, 
Of all the pack the very trimmeſt Beau; 

And like thoſe pretty maids, thou fly'ſt us when we woo: 5 
For on thy own perfections doating mainly, 
Happy who can, but hard it is to gain thee : 

Now here, now there, divided in the throng, 
Thou doſt (by turns) to all the ſex belong. 


Anſier, by a Shipwright, 1 D. C's Queſtion, inſerted April 16; 
E perpendicular length of the whole cone is found (per 
1 ſimilar triangles) to be $80 feet, and ſolidity 83.776 feet; the 
content of the given fruſtum is 48.4 33 feet; conſequently the ſo- 
lidity of each perſon's ſhare is 12. 108 feet. Therefore, if from 
the ſolidity of the whole cone be ſubducted, the ſolidity of one 
per ſon's ſhare, by a well known proportion, the perpendicular 
length of his part may be found as follows: 55 
As 83.776, the content of the whole cone, is to 512000, the 
Cube of the altitude; ſo is 71.6068, the ſolidity of the remaining 
cone after the firſt perſon's ſhare is ſubducted, to 438000, the 
cube of its altitude, whoſe cube root, 75 93, taken from the alti- 
tude of the whole cone; the remainder 4.07 is the perpendicular 
length of the firſt perſon's ſhare, meaſured trom the great end. 
By proceeding in the ſame manner, I find the length of each per- 
ſon's ſhare to be, 2 


Feet, Parts, 

Firſt perſon's length from the but, — 4 y 
Second, — 1 oat 4 33 
Foufth, — — — 6 19 


—— 


Sum equal to the length of the given fruſtum, — 20 oo 
END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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Policy, 267. 

Honours, perſonal, equal to hereditary, 


1 32. 


Horſe, an, his expoſtulation with hie 


maſter, 433. 
Horſe Cheſnuts, on the various FED of, 


435 
Houle Martin, the, account of, 591. 
Humaa Life, on the 3 at, 600. 
Human Mind, the vanity and ambition 


of it expaled, 53% 


Imaginary objeftions the, a dramatic : 
tale, 423» 5 
Incident, a comical one, 306. | 
India within the Ganges, account of its 
inhabitants, 361. 
Induſtry, on the neceſlity of it in im- 
- proving our nature, 121. | 
Inhary, a poem, extract from, 411. 
Integrity and Couragerewarded, anecdote 
of the Prince of Conti, 135. 
8 the moſt com mon cauſe 


of death, 101. 


June, 


F200 


June, an ode to, 387. 
Juſtice, the country, a poem, extracts 
from, 232. 8 


Keſwi. k Lake, in Cumberland, curious 
| account of, 563. 


Lady and the Caterpillar, verſes on, 557. 

Ladies, a ſmile for, 136. | 

Lakes, in Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 
land, deſcription of, 563. 

Legacy, a father's to his daughter, 128, 

| Leproly, a cure for, by Dr. Cock, 106. 

Leo X. Pope, anecdote of, 211. 

Letters, one written by the late Rev, Mr. 
Sterne, 134, from Cicero to his ſon 
Marcus, 137. from a Negro Prince to 
his late Maſter, 186. from Sir Edward 
Hyde to Lady Hyde, 205. from a 
Quaker to the Pope, 209. from a 

' Chincſe in Londontoafriend in China, 
234. from Biſhop Herring to Mr. Dun- 
combe, 241, frem a Quaker to a 
Watchmaker, 291. from Dr. Prieſtly 

to Sir John Pringle on the noxious 

effluvia of putrid marſhes, 404. to 

Sir Charles Eaſy in town from the par- 
ſon of his pariſh in the 22 388. 

Leonardo da Vinci, anecdote ot, 562. 

Life, the voyage of, an allegory, gg. 

Life, how to be prolonged, 108. how to 
make it long and happy, 528. 

Light Guinea, a moral tale, 572, 


Lightning, on the uſe of conduftors for 


its 5563. ; 
Lindſey, the Rev, Mr, account of his 


apology, 143. 


Llangollen, a town in Denbighſhire, de- 


ſcription of, 268. 
Lloyd, Nath. copy of his will, 5;:, 
Loyola, Ignatius, account of hiu., :85, | 


Man deſigned for the practice of virtue, 


13 


| Marriage, extraordinary one, by Bill of 


Exchange, 232. 
Married Man, a poem, 268. 
Maſonary, Free, moral 1ules from, 374. 
Mathematics, uſefuineſs of, 219. | 
May, an ode to, 244. Jos 
May Games, on the celebration of, 357. 
Maxims, uſeful ones, 288. | 
Memorial, the Freeholders, a ballad, 338. 
Memory, on its ſurpriſing powers, &c. 
201. | 
Merchant, the, a moral tale, 297, 
Mittake, a droll, 287 
Nitred Minute, a viſion, 543- | 
Modeſty, a pathetic remonitranceof, 181. 
Morgan, Jane, account of her longevity 
and vo ul. 8 
Morning, ode to, 300. : 2 
M ana. th a, liugular moralityand juſtice 


of, 4232+ 


D 8 X. ut 


N. 
No Body, humorous complaint of, 10g. 
Novels, on the danger of reading, 311. 
Novelty, obſervations on, 236, | 
O 


Oath, the coronation, 529 

Oaths, religious origin of, 213. 

Obſervations on the dittreiſcs of the 
lower claſſes of the people, 431. 

Odes, to Hope, 304. to Virtue, 317. to 


the Morning, 360. to June, 387. to 
July, 48g. to Life, 532. to Auguſt, 699. 
F. | 


Parent, the diſcreet one, a genuine narra- 
tive, 345» 1 


Parliament, Harlequin's plan for a new | 


one, 546. 
Paſhons, on the government of, 351. 
Patience, ode, to, 162. 
Peace, a poem, extract from, 377. 
Penn, William, the life of, 170. 
Philip of Macedon, anecdote of, 216, 
Pictures of lawyers clerks, hair dreſſers, 

&. 159. 1 | 
Plato, his ſaying to Dingenes, 263. a fable 

of his paraphraſed, 216. | | 
Pleaſing, the art of, from the Earl of 


.y 


Ch—rf— d's letters, 154, 200, 234, 


353» 493 


Pope, a Cardinal's ſpeech to anew made, 


264. 
Politeneſs and Civility, on, 139. 
Prayer, a poor man's to the Earl of Cha- 
tham, 249. | 
Prayer, the lady's for a huſband, 529. 
Pride, reflexions on, 585. BE 
Procraſtination, verſes on, 437. | 


Put id fevers, new method of cui:g by 
Dr. Letſom, 457. 5 
jects, 116, 120, 142, 144, 164, 168, 
189, 192, 214,26, 221,224. 245, 248, 
366, 368, 388. 392, 44, 516, 438. 


440, 461, 464, 487, 488, 510, 512, 534 


530, 558, 560, 582, 583, 607, 608. 


Radcliffe, Dr. ſome par ticulars of his life, 


321, 349. on 
Ramſey, Allen, anecdote of, 436. I 
Rational Recreations, extratts from Dr, 


Hooper's, 455, 497579. 
Reaſon, human, on the excellencyof, 393. 


Reflections on the abſurdity of various 


cuitoms and ceremonics, 402. 


Repartces, ſmart ones of a Britiſh Miniſter 


527. 
Reſignation, the benefits of, an oriental 
tale, 369. 
Return, the happy, 357. 
Riddles in real life, 138. 


Riddle, 


Protogenes, the painter, anecdote of. 482. 


Queſtions and Anſwers, on various ſub- 


269, 272, 293. 296, 318, 320. 342, 344 


D 
Riddle, a, 158, 344, 368. Anſwered, 46r. 


Rio de Janeiro, account of the gold mines 


there, 303. | 
Riſing, dining, &c, on the difference be- 
tween the preſent and former times, 318. 
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Robbers, Highland, curious acco 
RP | 
Rome's pardon, a tale, 339. 
Ruſſian anecdote, 5555 


Salutat ions, on the different kinds uſed in 
different nations, 409. 
Sea Crab, account of its ſagacity, 215. 
Simile for the ladies, 136. 
Sleep walker, fingular account of one, 


a cs of that for the recovery 
of drowned perſons, 417. 


Solar ſpots, accounted for by Dr. Wilſon, 


= © a 
Speech, extract from the Biſhop of St. 


A b'srelating to our American co- 
* lonies, 465. 5 | 
| Speech extraordinary one of a Creek In» 


dian 12, p 
uire ie ſetting dogs,a fable, 444. 
| true, an extraordinary, 126, 
Study, on the uſe and advantage of, 212. 
pathy, on the pleaſures of, 28g, 
| 81, of the riſe of the preſent politi- 
cl one, 114. 1 e 


Tarantula, the cure of its bite by muſick 


diſputed, 113. = | 
Thoughts- on ſeveral ſubjefts, 315, 
Thurot, Monſ. inſtances of his humanity 

and integrity, 473. — 
Times, he w altered, 331» 


. 


Trajan, Emperor, anecdote of him and a 
philoſopher, 416. 
Tunbridge epiſtle from Lady Margaret 
to the Counteſs of BY 410. 
V 


of, Verſes, left on a table at a Chop-Houſe, 


163, on the preſent times, 331. on bri- 
bery, 408. a Tunbridge epiltle, 470. 
to a gentleman expreſling his fears of 
death, 413. on a houſe of ill fame, 436, 
on procraſtination, 437. ſpoken when 
dying, 436. on a Villa at Lyme-Regis, 
483. on Delia, 486, on lite, 552. on 

content, 676. on the ſhortneſs of hu. 
man liſe, 600. ne" 

ar "58 characters exiſt in every nation, 
I 5. : 

Virtne, the practice of it true wiſdom, 513, 

Virtuous lite, on, 221, 


' Vizirs, or the enchanted Labyrinth, an 


oriental tale, 555. 
Voyage tothe North Pole, account of, og. 
w 


Walpole, Sir Robert, anecdote of, 110. 
Water, an excellent, to take out ſpots, &c, 
327. : 
Wealth, how to acquire, 124. 
White Lyes, on the miſchievous 
quencesof, 151, | 1 
Whitſun-Holiday, the, a moral tale, 273. 
a, in ver ſe, entered in the Common 
485. : | 
Wilkam III. anccdote of, 379. J 
William and Nancy, a ballad, 581. 
Wolf, the, a fable, 112. Do 
Wane every one of ſome value, a tale, 
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